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INTRODUCTION. 


THE improvements in Medicine, since the revival 
of learning, have by no means kept pace with those 
of the other arts. The reason is obvious. Medicine 
has been studied by few, except those who intended 
to live by it as atrade. Such, either from a mistaken 
zeal for the honour of Medicine, or to raise their own 
importance, have endeavoured to disguise and con- 
ceal the art. Medical authors have generally written 


in a foreign language; and those who were unequal: 


to this task, have even valued themselves upon 
touching, at least, their prescriptions, in terms and 
sharacters unintelligible to the rest of mankind. 
The contentions of the clergy, which happened 
joon after the restoration of learning, engaged the 


ittention of mankind, and paved the way for that 
teedom of thought and inquiry, which has since pre-e 
railed in most parts of Europe with regard to reli= _ rat 
fous matters. Every man took a side in those 
loody disputes ; and every gentleman, that he might 
listinguish himself on one side or other, was in- — 


tructed in Divinity. This taught people to think 


x 


t last totally destroyed that complete and absolute 


lominion which the clergy had obtained over the . | 


ainds of men. 
i 
at ons, been justly deemed a necessary part of the 
lucation of a gentleman. Every gentleman ought 
ertainly to know at least the laws of his own coun- 
and, if he were also acquainted with those of 
ers, it might be more than barely an ornament to 


The study of Law has likewise, in most civilized ~ 


~ 


rie < 


md reason for themselves in matters of religion, and 


- 


- Materia Medica, are all branches of Natural History, | 
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The different branches of Philosophy have also of 
late been very universally studied by all who pre- 
tended to a liberal education. The advantages of* 
this are manifest. It frees the mind from prejudice 
and superstition; fits it for the investigation of 
truth; induces habits of reasoning and judging pro- 
perly ; opens an inexhaustible source of entertain- 
ment; paves the way to the improvement of arts and 
agriculture; and qualifies men for acting with pro- 
priety in the most important stations of life. a9 

Natural History is likewise become an object of 
general attention; and it well deserves to beso. I 
leads to discoveries of the greatest importance. In 
deed agriculture, the most useful of all arts, is only 
a branch of Natural History, and can never arrive at_ 
a high degree of imprayement where the study o1 
that science is neglected. a 

Medicine, however, has not, as far as I know, in — 
any country, been reckoned a necessary part of the | 


education of a gentleman, But surely no sufficient — 
1 


reason can be assigned for this omission. No scienee 
lays open a more extensive field of useful knowledge, : 
or affords a more ample entertainment to an inquisi- | 
tive mind. Anatomy, Botany, Chemistry, and the _ 
and are fraught with such amusement and utility, 
that the man who entirely.neglects them has but a 
sorry claim either to taste or learning. If a gentle- 
ian has a turn for observation, says an excellent and 
sensible writer, surely the natural history of his own 
species is a more interesting subject, and presents a 
more ample field for the exertion of genius, than the 
natural history of spiders and cockle-shells, 
We do not mean that every man should become a 
physician. This would be an attempt as ridiculous, 
Rey 
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‘gs itis impossible. All we pread for is, that ren o1 
sense and education should be so far acquainted with 
the general principles of Medicine, as to be in a con- 
dition to derive from it some of those advantages 
with which it is fraught; and at the same time to 
guard themselves against the destructive influences 
of Ignorance, Superstition, and Quackery. 
' As matters stand at present, it is easier to cheat a 
man out of his life than of a shilling, and almost im- 
possible either to detect or punish the offender. Not- 
withstanding this, people still shut their eyes, and 
take every thing upon trust that is administered by 
any Pretender to Medicine, without daring to ask him 
a reason for any part of his conduct. Implicit faith, 
everywhere else the object of ridicule, is still sacred 
here. Many of the Faculty are no doubt worthy of 
all the confidence that can be reposed in them; but 
as this can never be the character of every individual 
in any profession, it would certainly be for the safety, 
‘as well as the honour of mankind, to have some- 
check upon the conduct of those to whom they entrust — 
$0 valuable a treasure as health. 

_ The veil of mystery, which still hangs over Medi- 
Bae, renders it not only a conjectural, but even a 
Suspicious art. This has been long agoremoved from 
‘the other sciences, which induces many to believe 
that. Medicine is a mere trick, and that it will not 
bear a fair and candid examination. Medicine, how- 
‘ever, needs only to be better known, in order to secure 
‘th ‘general esteem of mankind. Its precepts are 
‘such as every wise man would choose to observe, and 
forbids nothing but what is incompatible with true 
appiness. 
ite - Disguising Medicine not only retards its iraprove- 
7 


ion as a science, bur exposes the professon ta 
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ridicule, and is injurious to the true interests of so#i 


ciety. An art founded on observation never can 
arrive at any high degree of improvement, while it is 
confined to a few who make a trade of it. The united 
observations of all the ingenuous and sensible part of 
mankind, would do more in a few years towards the 
improvement of Medicine, than those of the Faculty 
alone in a great many. Any man can tell when a 
medicine gives him ease as well as a physician; and 
if he only knows the name and dose of the medicine, 
and the name of the disease, it is sufficient to perpe- 
tuate the fact. Yet the man who adds one single 
fact to the stock of medical observations, does more 
real service to the art, than he who writes a volume 
in support of some hypothesis. 

Very few of the valuable discoveries in Medicine 
have been made by physicians.. They have in See 
either been the effect of chance or of necessity, and — 
haye been usually opposed by the Faculty, till every — 
one else was convinced of their importance. An im- 


_ plicit faith in the opinions of teachers, an attachment : 


to systems and established forms, and the dread of 
_ reflections, will always operate upon those who follow . 
Medicine as a trade. Few improvements are to be 
expected from a man-who might ruin his character 
and family by even the smallest deviation from an 
established rule. 

If men of letters, says the author of the perform- 


ance quoted above, were to claim their right of inquiry — 


:nto a matter that so nearly concerns them, the good 


effects on Medicine would soon appear. Such men > 


would have no separate interest from that of the art. 


They would detect and expose assuming Ignorance © 
under the mask of Gravity and Importance, and would | 
be the judges and patrons of modest merit. Not — 
_having their understandings perverted in their youth 


1 
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‘by false theories, unawed by authority, and unbiassed 
by interest, they would canvass with freedom the 
most universally received principles in Medicine, and 
expose the uncertainty of many of those doctrines 
of which a physician dares not so much as seem to 
doubt. 

_ No argument, continues he, can be brought against 
jaying open Medicine, which does not apply with 
equal, if not greater force, toreligion ; yet experience 
has shewn, that since the laity have asserted their 
right of inquiry into these subjects, Theology, con- 
sidered as a science, has been improved, the interests 
of real religion have been promoted, and the clergy 
have become a more learned, a more useful, and a 
‘more respectable body of men, than they ever were in 
the days of their greatest power and splendour. 

Had other Medical writers been as honest as this 
gentleman, the art had been upon a very different 
footing at this day. Most of them extol the merit of 

those men who brought Philosophy out of the schools, 
and subjected it to the rules of common sense. But 
they never consider that Medicine, at present, is in 
nearly the same situation as Philosophy was at that 
time, and that it might be as much improved | by being 
‘treated in the same manner. Indeed, no science can 
either be rendered rational or useful, without being 
submitted to the common sense and reason of man- 
kind. These alone stamp a value upon science: and 
what will not bear the test of these, ought to be 
rejected. : 
_ I lnow it will be said, that diffusing Medical know- — 
ledge among the people might induce them to tamper 
‘with Medicine, and to trust to their.own skill instead 
of calling a physician. The reverse of this, however, 
is true. Persons who have most knowledge in these 
Matters, are commonly most ready both to ask and to 
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follow advice, when it is necessary. The ignorant 
are always most apt to tamper with Medicine, and 
have the least confidence in physicians. Instances of 
this are daily to be met with among the ignorant 
peasants, who, while they absolutely refuse to take a 
medicine which has been prescribed by a physician, 


_ will swallow with greediness any thing that is recom- 


mended to them by their credulows neighbours. 
Where men will act even without knowledge, it is 
certainly more rational to afford them all the light we 
can, than to leave them entirely in the dark. 

It may be also alleged, that iaying Medicine more 
open to mankind would lessen their faith in it. This 
~vould indeed be the case with regard to some; but it 
would have a quite contrary effect upon others. I 
know many people who have the utmost dread’ and 
horror of every thing prescribed by a physician, but 


who will nevertheless very readily take a medicine 
_ which they know, and whose qualities they are in 
_ some measure acquainted with. Hence it is evident, 
_ that the dread arises from the doctor, not from the 
' drug. Nothing ever can, or will inspire mankind, 


with an absolute confidence in physicians, but an 
open, frank, and undisguised behaviour. While the 
least shadow of mystery remains in the conduct of 
the Faculty, doubts, jealousies, and suspicions will 
arise in the minds of men. 

No doubt cases will sometimes occur, where a pru- 
dent physician may find it expedient to disguise a 
medicine. The whims and humours of men must be — 
regarded by those who mean to do them service; but _ 
this can never affect the general argument in favour — 
of candour and openness. A man might as well al- | 
lege, because there are knaves and fools in the world, — 
that he ought to take every one he meets for sucky 
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and to treat him accordingly, A’ sensible physician 
will always know where disguise is necessary ; but it 
pught never to appear on the face of his general 
conduct. A 

_ The appearance of mystery in the conduct of phy- 
sicians not only renders ther art suspicious, but lays 
the foundations of Quackery, which is the disgrace 
of Medicine. No two characters can be more dif- 
erent than that of the honest physician and the 
quack; yet they have generally been very much con- 
ounded. The line between them is not sufficiently 


ipparent ; at least it is too fine fot the general eye, 


few persons are able to distinguish sufficiently bes 
ween the conduct of that man who administers 
ecret medicine, and him who writes a prescription, 
Hm mystical characters and an unknown tongue. 
thus the conduct of the honest physician, which needs 
0 disguise, gives a sanction to that of the villain, 
vhose sole consequence depends upon secrecy, 


No laws will ever be able to preverit quackery, 


vhile people believe that the quack is as honest a 
aan, and as well qualified, asthe physician, A very 


mall degree of medical knowledge, however, would be - 
ufficient to. break this spel]; and nothing else can. 


ffectually undeceive them, It is the ignorance and 
redulity of the multitude, with regard to medicine, 
hich renders them such an easy prey to every one 
ho has the hardiness to attack them on this quarter, 
lox, can the evil be remedied by any other means but 

¥ making them wiser. 

The most effectual way to destroy quackery in any 

or science, is to diffuse the knowledge of it among 

laukind, Did physicians write their prescriptions 
1 the common language of the country, and explain 

1eir intentions to the patient, as far as he could 

nderstand them, it would enable him to know when 

‘Medicine had the desired effect; would insnire 
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him with absolute confidence in the phy au; and 
would make him dread and detest every man who 
pretended to cram a secret medicine down his throat. 
Men in the different states of society have very dif- 
ferent views of the same object. Some time ago it was 
the practice of this country for every person to say 
his prayers in Latin, whether he knew any thing of 
that language or not. This conduct, though sacred 
in the eyes of our ancestors, appears ridiculous enough 
to us; and doubtless some parts of ours willseem as 
strange to posterity. Among these we may reckon 
the present mode of medical prescription, which, we 
venture to affirm, will sometime hence appear to have. 
been completely ridiculous, and a very high burlesque 
upon the common sense of mankind. { 
But this practice is not only ridiculous, it is like- 
wise dangerous. However capable physicians may 
be of writing Latin, Iam certain apothecaries are not. 
always in a condition to read it, and that dangerous - 
mistakes, in consequence of this, often happen. But 
suppose the apothecary ever so able to read the phy- 
Sician’s prescription, he is generally otherwise em-— 
ployed, and the business of making up prescriptions” 
is left entirely to the apprentice... By this means the 
greatest man in the kingdom, even when he employs _ 
a first-rate physician, in reality trusts his life in the 
hands of an idle boy, who has not only the chance of 
being very ignorant, but likewise giddy and careless. 
Mistakes will sometimes happen in spite of the greatest | 
care; but, where human lives are concerned, all pos- 
sible methods ought certainly to be taken to prevent 
them. For this reason, the prescriptions of physi- 
cians, instead of being couched in mystical characters, 
and a foreign language, ought, in my humble opinion, 
to be conceived in the most plain and obvious terms 
imaginable, ” 43 4 
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Diffusing medical knowledge among the peopie, 
wuld not only tend to improve the art, and to banish 
ackery, but likewise to render Medicine more uni- 
rsally useful, by extending its benefits to society. 
Swever long Medicine may have been known as 4 
ence, we will venture to say, that many of its most 
portant purposes to society have either been over- 
yked, or very little attended to.. The cure of diseases 
doubtless a matter of great importance; but the _ 
sservation of health is of still greater. This is the 
ncern of every man, and surely what relates to it 
ght to be rendered as plain and obvious to all as~ 
ssible. It is not to be supposed, that men can be . 
ficiently upon their guard against diseases, who . 
2 totally ignorant of their causes. Neither can the | 
islature, in whose power it is to do much more for ' 
eserving the public health than can ever be done by 

2 faculty, exert that power with propriety, and to 

2 greatest advantage, without some degree of me- 

al knowledge. { 
Men of every occupation and condition in life might 

ail themselves of a degree of medical knowledge; 
it would teach them to avoid the dangers peculiar 
their respective stations, which is always easier 
an. to remove their effects. Medical knowledge, 
stead of being a check wpon the enjoyments of life, 
ly teaches men how to make the most of them. It 
& indeed been said, that to live medically is to live 
iserably : but it might with equal propriety be said, 
at to live rationally is to live miserably. If physi- 
ms obtrude their own ridiculous whims upon man- 
nd, or lay down rules inconsistent with reason or 
mmon sense, no doubt they will be despised. But 
is is not the fault of Medicine. It proposes no rules 
at I know, but such as are perfectly consistent with 
e true enjoyment of life, and every way conducive: ° 
he real happiness of Beis 
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hitherto tat been consider 5 as a ORE stieneal 
but as a branch of knowledge solely confined to @ 
particular set of men, while ail the rest have been 
taught not eta to neslect, but even to Gresd a 


attention, or is more ae of eine rendered gene + 
rally useful. a 

People are told, that if they dip the least into’ me- 
dical knowledge, it will render them fanciful, and make’ 
them believe they have every disease of which they 


their error, and a little more reading will infallibly” 
correct it. A single instance will shew the absurdity 
of this notion. A sensible lady, rather than read a 
medical performance, which would instruct her in the 
management of her children, must leave them entirely | 
to the care and conduct of the most ignorant, credu- 
lous, and superstitious of the human species. ) 
No part of Medicine is of more general importance” 
than that which relates to the nursing and manage= 
ide ofchildren. Yet few parents pay a proper atten= 
ion toit. They leave the sole care of their tender 
o spring, at the very tinie when care and attention 
are most necessary, to hirelings, who are either too 
careless to do their duty, or too ignorant to know it. 
We will venture to affirm, that more human lives are 
lost by the carelessness and inattention of parents and 
nurses, than are saved by the Faculty; and that the 
joint and well-conducted endeavours, both of private: 
persons and the public, for the preservation of inf 
lives, would be of more advantage to seciotyv than 
_ whole art of Medicine upon its Pp esent onli 
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_ The benefits of Medicme, as a trade will ever ba 
ciuilined to those who are able to pay for them; and, 
of course, the far. greater part of mankind will be 
every where deprived ofthem. Physicians, like every 
other people, must live by their employment, and the 
poor must either want advice altogether, or take up 
that which is worse than none. There are not, how- 
ever, wanting well-disposed people, of better sense, 
who are willing to supply the defect of medical advice 
to the poor, did not their fear of doing ill often sup- 
press their inclination todo good. Such people are 
often deterred from the most noble and praiseworthy 
actions, by the foolish alarm sounded in their ears by 
a set of men, who, to raise their own importance, 
magnify the difficulties of doing good, find fault with 
what is truly commendable, and fleer at every attempt 
to relieve the sick which is not conducted by the 
precise rules of Medicine. These gentlemen must, 
however, excuse me for saying, that I have ofte¢ 
known such well-disposed persons do much good ; 
and that their practice, which is generaliy the result 
xf good sense and observation, assisted by a little 
medical reading, is frequently more rational than that 
of the ignorant retainer to physic, who despises both 
reason and observation, that he may go wrong by ruie, 
md ¥ho, while he is dosing his. patient with medi- 
ney, often neglects other things of far greater im- 
portance, 

_ Many things are necessary for the sick, besides 
wedicine. Nor is the person who takes care to pro- 
nite those for them, of less importance than a physi~ 
tiam. The poor oftener perish in diseases for want 
of proper nursing than of medicine. They are fre- 
yrently in want of even the necessaries of life, and 
till more so of what is proper fora sick bed. Noone 
‘an Imagine, who has not been a witness of their 
‘tuations, how much good a well-disposed person 
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may do, by orily taking care to have such wants sup- i 
plied. There certainly cannot be a more necessary, v 
a more noble, or a more god-like action, than to ad- — 
minister to the wants of our fellow-creatures in dis- 
tress. While virtue or religion are known among 
mankind, this conduct will be approved; and while’ 
Heaven is just, it must be rewarded ! ; 
Persons who do not choose to administer medicine __ 
to thes sick may nevertheless direct their regimen. — 
An eminent medical author has said, that by diet — 
alone all the intentions of medicine may be answered. 
No doubt a great many of them may; but there are — 
other things beside diet, which ought by no means to — 
be neglected. Many hurtful and destructive preju- — 
dices, with regard to the treatment of the sick, still 
prevail among the people, which persons of better — 
sense and learning alone can eradicate. To guard the od 
poor against the influences of these prejudices, and — 
to instil into their minds some just ideas of the im- 
portance of proper food, fresh air, cleanliness, and — 
other pieces of regimen necessary in diseases, would — 
be a work of great merit, and productive of many — | 
happy consequences. A proper regimen in most, | 
diseases is-at Jeast equal to medicine, and in many of _ 
them it is greatly superior. i 
To assist the wel!-meant endeavours of the humane ~ 
and benevolent in relieving distress; to eradicate i 
dangerous and hurtful prejudices ; to guard the igno-— 
yant and credulous against the frauds and impositions — 
of quacks and impostors; and to shew men what is « 
in their own power, both with regard to the preven= — 
tion and cure of diseases, are certainly objects worthy _ 
of the physician’s attention. These were the leading — 
views in composing and publishing the following | 
sheets. They were suggested by an attention to the 
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conduct of mankind, with regard to Medicine, in the 
course of a pretty long practice in different parts of 
this island, during which the author has often had 
‘occasion to wish that his patients, or those about 
them, had been possessed of some such plain direc- 
tory for regulating their conduct. How far he has 
succeeded in his endeavours to supply this deficiency 
must be left for others to determine; but if they be 
found to contribute in any measure towards alleviating 
the calamities of mankind, he will think his ‘abour 
very well bestowed. 


ae ae : . We a 


A SCALE OF DOSS, 


REGULATED, FOR ALL AGES, 


Suppose 
’ the 
Ages. common Proportionate Dose. 
Dose 
1 Drachm, 


Weeks - 7 4 grains, or grs. ty. 

Months - 7 5 graims or prs. v. 
14 8 grains - prs, Vill. 
28 12 grains - grs. Xij, 

Years - 34 25 grains - Di. Vv. grs. hi 
; oh 1 scruple - 9i. 4 
tg 4 drachm - ss. 

14 2 scruples- Oij 

21 1 drachm - 3). 
63 55 grains - 9ij. xv. gers 
77 2% scruples Dijss. : 
100 2 scrupies - Bij. 


ede and the Utensils necessary for Private” 
will be given at the end of the work. etd 
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PART i. 
Of the General Causes of Diseases. 


CHAP. T. 
OF CHILDREN, 


_ THE better to trace diseases from their originas 
causes, we shall take a view of the common treatinent 
of mankind in the state of infancy. In this period of. 
our lives, the foundations of a good or bad constitu- 
tion are generally laid; it is therefore of importance, 
that parents be well acquainted wth the various 
eauses which may injure the health of their offspring. 

It appears from the annual registers of the dead, 

that almost one half of the children born in Great 
Britain die under twelve years of age. To many, 
indeed, this may appear a natural evil; but, on due 
examination, it will be found to be one of our own 
creating. Were the death of infants a natural evil, 
other animals would beas liable to die young as man; 
but this we find is by no means the case. 
_ It may seem strange that man, notwithstanding his 
superior reason, should fall so far short of other ani- 
mals in the management of his young; but our sur- 
prise will soon cease, if we consider that brutes, 
guided by instinct, never err in this respect ; while 
man, trusting solely to art, is seldom right. Werea 
catalogue of those infants, who perish annually by 
art alone, exhibited to public view, it would astonish 
most people. 

_ If parents are above taking care of their children, 
others must be employed for that purpose : these wil! 
always endeaycur to recommend themselves by the 
@ppearance of extraordinary skill and address. By — 
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this means such a number of unnecessary ang ae 
structive articles have been introduced into the diet. 
clothing, &c. of infants, that it is no wonder so mall 
of them perish. 

Nothing can be more preposterous than a moth 
who thinks it below her to take care of her own child, 
or who is so ignorant as not to know what is proper 
to be done for it. If we search Nature throughout, 
we cannot find a parallel to this. Every other animal 
is the nurse of. its own offspring, and they thrive 
cordingly. Were the brutes to bring up their young 
by proxy, they would share the same fate with those 
of the human species. 3 

~We mean not, however, to impose it as a task upon 
every mother to suckle her own child. This, what- 
ever speculative writers may allege, is in some cases 
impracticable, and would inevitably prove ae 
both to the mother and child. Women of delica 
constitutions, subject to hysteric fits, or other nervous 
affections, make very bad nurses; and these com= 
plaints are now so common, that it is rare to find a 
woman of fashion free from them; such women, 
therefore, supposing them willing, are often unable to 
suckle their own children. 

Almost every mother would be in a condition to 
give suck, did mankind live agreeably to Nature: but 
whoever considers how far many mothers deviate 
from her dictates, will not be surprised to find some 
of them unable to perform that necessary oftice, 
Mothers who do not eat a sufficient quantity of soli¢ 
food, nor enjoy the benefit of free air and exercise, 
can neither have wholesome juices themselves, n 
afford proper nourishment for an infant. Hence, 
children who are suckled by delicate women, eit 
a young, or continue weak and sickly all thet 

ves. 
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When we say that mothers are not always in a 
ondition to suckle their own children, we would not 
e understood as discouraging that practice. Every 
iother who can, ought certainly to perform so tender 
nd agreeable an office. Many advantages would 
rise to society, as well as to individuals, from mo- 
uers suckling their own children. It would prevent 
1¢ temptation which poor women are laid under of 
bandoning their children to suckle those of the rich 
w the sake of gain; by which means society looses 
any of its most useful members, and mothers be- 
me in some sense the murderers of their own off- 
ring. Not one in twenty of those children lives, 
ho are thus abandoned by their mothers. For this 
ason no mother should be allowed to suckle 
10ther’s child, till her own is either dead, or fit to 
> weaned. A regulation of this kind would save 
any lives among the poorer sort, and could dono 
irt to the rich, as most women who make good 
urses are able to suckle two children in succession 
yon the same milk. But, suppose it to be out of 
at power, she may, nevertheless, be of great service 
yher child. The business of nursing is by no means 
mfined to giving suck. To a woman who abounds 
ith milk, this is the easiest part of it. Numberless 
her offices are necessary for a ‘child, which the 
other ought at least to see done. 
A mother who abandons the fruit of her womb, ag 
on as it is born, to the sole care of an hireling, 
idly deserves that name. A child, by being brought 
p under the mother’s eye, not only secures her af= 
ction, but may reap all the advantages of a parent’s 
we though it be suckled by another. How cana 
other be better employed than in superintending 
le nursery? This is at once the most delightfuj and 
mportant office; yet the most trivial business or 
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insipid amusements are often preferred to it! A 
strong proof both of the bad taste and wrong ot 
tion of modern females. . fe 


‘bestowed in teaching the proper ciaiaine ae Of 
children to those whom Nature has designed for 
mothers. This, instead of being made the principah 
is seldom considered as any part cf female education, 
Ts it any wonder, when females so educated come to 
be mothers, that they should be quite ignorant of thé 
duties belonging to that character? However strangé 
it may appear, it ts certainly true, that many mothers, 
and those of fashion too, are as ignorant, when they 
have brought a child into the world, of what is to be 
done for it, asthe infant itself. Indeed, the most 
ignorant of the sex are generally reckoned the most 


people become the dupes of ignorance and supersti# 
tion; and the nursing of children, instead of being 
conducted by reason, is the result of whim and 
eaprice. Tacitus, the celebrated Roman historiany 


to keep the house and attend their children; but 
_ that now the young infant was committed to thie sole 
eare of some poor Grecian wench, or other..menial 

servant.—We are afraid; wherever luxury and 
-effeminacy prevail, there will be too niet ground for 
this complaint. « 
Were the time that is generally spent by females 

in the acquisition of triflg accomplishments, em* 

ployed in learning how to bring up their children 

how to dress them soas not to hurt, cramp, or confine 

their motions: how to feed them with wholesom , 

td i 
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id nourishing food; how to exercise their tender 
ddies, so as best to promote their growth and 
lrength: were these made the objects of female 
struction, mankind would derive the greatest ad- 
mtages from it. But while the education of females 
nplies little more than what relates to dress and 
ublic shew, we have nothing to expect from them 
iit ignorance eyen in the most important concerns. 
‘Did mothers reflect on their own importance, and 
ty it to heart, they would embrace every opportunity 
f informing themselves of the duties which they owe 
» their infant offspring. It is their province, not 
nly to form the body, but also to give the mind its 
iost early bias. They have it very much in their 
ower to make men healthy or valetudinary, useful in 
fe, or the pests of society. 

But the mother is not the only person concerned 
ithe management of children. The father has an 
qual interest in their welfare, and ought to assist in 
very thing that respects either the improvement of 
ne body or mind. It is a pity that the men should be 
2 inattentive to this matter. Their negligence is 
ne reason why females know so little of it. Women 
rill ever be desirous to excel in such accomplish- 
rents as recommend them to the other sex. But 
aen generally keep at such a distance from even the 
mallest acquaintance with the affairs of the nursery, 
hat many would reckon it an affront, were they 
upposed to know any thing of them. Not so, how- 
ver, with the kennel or the stables: a gentleman of 
he first rank is not ashamed to give directions con- 
erning the management of his dogs and horses, yet 
vould blush were he surprised in performing the 
ame office for that being who derived its existence 
tom himself, who is the heir of his tortunes, and the 
uture hope of his country. 
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Nor have physicians themselves been sufficiently 
attentive to the management of children; this has 
been generally considered as the sole province of old 
women, while men of the first character in physic, have 
refused to visit infants even when sick. Such oa 
fot 


duct in the faculty has not only caused this branch 
medicine to be neglected, but has also encouraged the 
other sex to assume an absolute title to prescribe foe 
children in the most dangerous diseases. The coni= 
sequence is, that a physician is seldom called till the 
good women have exhausted all their skill; when his 
attendance can only serve to divide the blame, and 
appease the disconsolate parents. 

Nurses should do all in their power to preven: 
“iseases; but when a child is taken ill, some persom 
# skill ought immediately to be consulted. The 
diseases of children are generally acute, and the least 
delay is dangerous. F 

Were physicians more attentive to the diseases oj 
anfants, they would not only be better qualified 
treat them properly when sick, but likewise to give 
useful directions for their management when wells 
The diseases of children are by no means so difficult 
to be understood as many imagine. Itis true, chils 
dren cannot tell their complaints ; but the causes o 
them may be pretty certainiy discovered by observing 
the symptoms, and putting proper questions to the 
nurses, Besides, the diseases of infants being less 
complicated, are easier cured than those of adults. 

The common opinion, that the diseases of infants. 
are hard to discover and difficult to cure, has deterred 
many physicians from paying that attention to them 
which they deserve. This opinion, however, is with= 


so difficult to discover, nor so ill to cure as those ° 7 


adults. 
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‘It is really astonishing, that so little attention 
hould in general be paid to the preservation of in- 
mts. What labour and expence are daily bestowed 
) prop an old tottering carcase for a few years, while 
housands of those who might be useful in life, perish 
‘ithout being regarded! Mankind are too apt to 
alue things according to their present, not their 
iture usefulness. Though this is of all others the 
10st erroneous method of estimation; yet upon no 
ther method is it possible to account for the general 
idifference with respect to the death of infants. 


OF DISEASED PARENTS. 


One great source of the diseases of children is, 
te unhealthiness of parents. It would be as rea- 
yable to expect a rich crop from a barren soil, as 
lat strong and healthy children should be born of 
arents whose constitutions have been worn out with 
temperance or disease. 

Reusseau observes, that on the constitution of 
iothers depends originally that of their offspring, 
lo one who believes this, will be surprised, on a view 
f the female world, to find diseases and death so fre- 
uent among children. A delicate female, brought 
Pp within doors, an uiter stranger to exercise and 
pen air, who lives on tea and other slops, may bring 
child into the world, but it will hardly be fit to live. 
he first blast of disease will nip the tender plant in 
ie bud: or, should it struggle through a few yeara 
Kistence, its feeble frame, shaken with convulsions 
‘om every trivial cause, will be unable to perform 
1¢ common functions of life, and prove a burden to 
rciety. 

If to the delicacy of mothers, we add the irregular 
ves of fathers, we shall see fur ‘ther cause to believe 
aat children are often hurt by the constitution of 
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their parents. A sickly frame may be ovginally 1 - 
duced by hardships or intemperance, but chiefly by 
the latter. It is impossible that a course of vice 
should not spoil the best constitution: and did the 
evil terminate here, it would be a just punishment 
for the folly of the sufferer; but when once a disease 
is contracted and riveted in the habit, it is entailed on | 
posterity. What a dreadful inheritance is the gout, 
the scurvy, or the King’s evil, to transmit to ow 
oiispring! how happy had it been for the heir { 
many a gr cay estate had he been born a beggar, vl 


inheriting his diseases ! * 

A person labouring under any incurable malady 
ought not to marry. He thereby not only shorteng 
his own life, but transmits misery to others: but 
‘ when both parties are deeply tainted with the  scro= 
phula, the scurvy, or the like, the effects must 
still worse. If such have any issue, they must be 
miserableindeed. Want of attention to these thi 
in forming connections for life, has rooted out m 
families than plague, famine, or the sword; and 


o 


views, the evil will be continued. The Lacede 
nians condemned their King Archidamus for havi 
married a weak, puny woman; because, said t 
instead of propagating a race of heroes, you will 
the throne with a progeny of changelings. 

In our matrimonial contracts, it is amazing so] 
regard is had to the health, and form of the obj 
Our sportsmen know, that the generous courser 
not be bred out of the foundered jade, nor the s 
cious spaniel out of the snarling cur. This is set 
upon immutable laws. The man who marri 
woman of a sickly constitution, and descend 
unhealthy parents, whatever his views may-he, « 
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not be said to act a prudent pait. A diseased 
woman may prove fertile; should this be the case, 
the family must become an infirmary: what prospect 
of happiness the father of such a family has, we shall 
eave any one to judge. The Jews, by their laws, were, 
certain cases, forbid to have any manner of com- 
merce with the diseased; and indeed to all this wise 
egislators ought to have a special regard. In some 
rountries, diseased persons have actually been forbid 
tomarry. This is an evil of a complicated kind, a 
aatural deformity, and political mischief; aud there- 
fore requires a public consideration. 

Such children as have the misfortune to be born 
of diseased parents, will require to be nursed with 
sreater care than others. This is the only way to 
make amends for the defects of constitution; and it 
will often go a greatlength. A healthy nurse, whole~ 
some air, and sufficient exercise, will do wonders. 
But when these are neglected, little is to be expected 
from any other quarter. The defects of constitution 
cannot be supplied by medicine. 

‘Those who inherit any family disease ought to be 
very circumspect in their manner of living. They 
should consider well the nature of such disease; and 
guard against it by a proper regimen. Itis certain, 
that family diseases have often, by proper care, being 
kept off for one generation; and thereis reason to 
delieve, that, by persisting in the same course, such 
Riseases tight at length be wholly eradicated. This 
iS a subject very little regarded, though of the great. 
ast importance. Family constitutions are as capable 
of improvement as family estates ; and the libertine, 
hoi impairs the one, does greater injury to his poste- 
fy, than the prodigal who squanders away the 
other. 


OF THE CLOTHING OF CHILDREN. 


The clothing of an infant is so simple a matter, 
that 1 is surprising how any person shoud err in it; 
yet many children lose their lives, and others ate 
deformed, by inattention to this article. 

Nature knows no use of clothes to an infant, but 
to keep it warm. All that is necessary, for this pure, 
pose, is to wrap it in a soft covering. Were a 
mother left to the dictates of Nature alone, she would 
certainly pursue this course. But the business of 
dressing an infant has long been out of the hands of 
mothers, and has at last become a secret, which none 
but adepts pretend to understand. ; 

From the most early ages it has been thought 
- necessary, that a woman in labour should have some’ 
person to attend her. This in time became a busi< 
ness; and, as in all others, those who were employed | 
in it strove to outdo one another in the different 
branches of their profession. The dressing of. a 
child came of course to be considered as the mid=— 
wife’s province, who no doubt imagined, that the” 
more dexterity she could show in this article, the 
more her skill would be admired. Her attempts were 
seconded by the vanity of parents, who, too ofteny 
desirous of making a shew of the infant as soon as” 
it was born, were ambitious to have as much finery 
heaped upon it as possible. Thus it came to be 
thought as necessary for a midwife to excel in brac=_ 
ing and dressing an infant, as for a surgeon to be 
expert in applying bandages to a broken limb; and 
the poor child, as soon as it came into the world, had 
as many rollers and wrappers applied to its body, ag, 
if every bone, had been fractured in the birth; while 
these were often so tight, as not only to gall and 
wound its tender frame, but even to obstruct the 
motion of the heart, lungs, and other organs neces= 
sary for life, 
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In most parts of Britain, the practice of rolling 
children with so many bandages is now, in some mea~ 
sure, laid aside; but it would still be a difficult task 
to persuade the generality of mankind, that the shape 
of an infant does not entirely depend on the care of 
he midwife. So far, however, are all her endeavours 
0 mend the shape from being successful, that they 
constantly operate the contrary way, and mankind 
xecame deformed in proportion to the means used to 
mrevent it. How little deformity of body is to be 
ound among uncivilized nations? So little indeed, 
hat it is vulgarly believed they put all their deformed 
hildren to death. -The truth is, they hardly know 
uch a thing as a deformed child. Neither should 
ve, if we followed their example. Savage nations 
ever think of manacling their children. They 
low them the full use of every organ, carry them 
broad in the open air, wash their bodies daily in 
old water, &c. By this management, their children 
ecome so strong and hardy, that, by the time our 
yuny infants get out of the nurse’s arms, theirs are 
tble to shift for themselves. The natives of Africa 
veither put any clothes upon their children, nor 
ipply to their bodies bandages of any kind, but lay 
hem on a pallet, and suffer them to tumble about 
it pleasure; yet they are all straight, and seldom 
lave any disease. 

Among brute animals, no art is necessary to pro- 
‘are a fine shape. Though many of them are ex- 
remely delicate vhen they come into the world, yet 
ve never find them grow crooked for want of swad- 
ling bands. Is nature less generous to the human 
cimd?. No: but we take the business out of Na- — 
ure’s hands. 

Not only the analogy of other animals, but the 
rety feelings of infants tell us, they ought ta be kept 
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easy and free from all pressure. They cannot indeed 
tell their complaints; but they can shew signs of 
pain; and this they never fail to do, by crying when 
hurt by their clothes. No sooner are they freed from 
their bracings, than they seem pleased and happy; 
yet, strange infatuation! the moment they hold their 
peace, they are again committed to their chains. i 
If we consider the body of an infant as a bundle 6 
soft pipes, replenished with fluids in continual mo-= 
tion, the danger of pressure will appear in the 
strongest light. Nature, in order to make way for 
the growth of children, has formed their bodies soft 
and flexible; and lest they should receive any injury 
from pressure in the womb, has surrounded the feta 
every where with fluids. This shews the care which 
Nature takes to prevent all unequal pressure on th 
bodies of infants, and to defend them against el 
thing that might in the least cramp or confine their 
motions. a 
Even the bones of an infant are so soft aud ct 
tilaginous, that they readily yield to the slightest 
pressure, and easily assume a bad shape, which caw 
never after be remedied. Hence it is, that so many 
people appear with high shoulders, crooked mia 


and flat breasts, who were as well proportioned ai 
their birth as others, but had the misfortune to 
squeezed out of shape by the application of stays ax 
bandages. 
Piessute, by obstructing the circulation, likewis 
ae the equal distribution of nourishment to th 
differetit parts of the body, by which means th 
growth becomés unequal. One part grows too la 
while another remains too small; and thus in t 
the whole frame becomes disproportioned and mi 
shapen, To this we must add, that when a child 
cramped in its clothes, it naturaily shrinks from 
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art that ts hurt; and, by putting its poy inte 
innatural postures it becomes deformed by habit. 
Deformity of body may indeed proceed from weak- 
ess or disease; but, in general, it is the effect of 
mproper clothing. Nine tenths, at least, of the de- 
ormity among mankind, must be imputed to this 
ause. A deformed body is not only disagreeable to 
he eye, but by a bad figure both the animal and 
ital functions must be impeded, and of course health 
mpaired. Hence few people remarkably misshapen 
re strong or healthy. 
The new motions which commence at the birth, 
$ the circulation of the whole mass of blood through 
te lungs, respiration, the peristaltic motion, &c. 
ford another strong argument for keeping the body 
fan infant free from all pressure. These organs, 
ot having been accustomed to move, are easily 
opped; but when this happens, death must ensue. 
ardly any method could be devised more effec- 
ally to stop these motions, than bracing the body 
9 tight with rollers and bandages. This is by no 
eans inveighing against a thing that does not hap- 
au. In many parts of Britain at this day, a roller, 
ght or ten feet in length, is applied tightly round 
e child’s body as soon as it is born.. Were these 
be applied m the same manner to the body of an 
ult for an equal length of time, they would hardly 
il to hurt the digestion and make him sick. How 
uch more hurtful they must prove to the tender 
dies of infants, we shall leave any one to judge, 
Aoever considers these things will not be sur- 
ised, that so many children die of convulsions soon 
er the birth. These fits are generally attributed 
some inward cause; but in fact they oftener pro- 
2d from our own imprudent conduct. I have 
own a child seized with convulsion-fits soon after 
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the midwife had done swaddling it, who, upon talang 
off the rollers and bandages, was immediately relieved 
and never had the disease afterwards. Numerous 
examples of this might be given, were they neces- 
sary. ae 
It would be safer to fasten the clothes of an infant 
with strings than pins, as these often gall and irr 
tate their tender skins, and occasion disorders. Pins 
have been found sticking about half an inch into the 
body of achild after it had died of convulsion fits, 
which, in all probability, proceeded from that cause. 
Children are not only hurt by the tightness of 
their clothes, but also by the quantity. Every child 
has some degree of fever after the birth, and if it be 
loaded with too many clothes, the fever must be 
mereased. But this is not all, the child is generally 
‘aid in bed with the mother, whe is often likewise 
feverish ; to which we may add the heat of the bed 
chamber, the wines, and other heating things, to 
frequently given to children immediately after thi 
birth. When all these are combined, which does no 
seldom happen, they must increase the fever to suel 
a degree as will endanger the life of the infant. 
The danger of keeping infants too kot will ful 
appear, if we consider that, after they have been 10 
some time in the situation mentioned above, the 
are often sent into the country to be nursed in a col 
house. Is it any wonder, if a child, from such 
transition, catches a mortal cold, or contracts som 
other fatal disease? When an infant is kept too 4 
its lungs, not being sufficiently expanded, are a 
remain weak and flaccid for life; hence proc 
coughs, consumptions, and other diseases of 
breast. 
It would answer little purpose to specify the 
ticular species of dress proper for an infant, T 
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will always vary in diferent countries, according to 
custom and the humour of parents. The greet rule 
to be observed is, That a child have no more clothes 
than are necessary to keep it warm, and that they be 
quite easy for its boty. 

Stays are the very bane of infonts. A volume 
would not suffice to point out all the bad effects of 
this ridiculous piece of dress both on children and 
adults. The madness in favour of stays, seems, how-~ 
ever, to be somewhat abated; ard it is to be hoped 
the world will, in time, become wise enough to know, 
that the human shape does not solely depend upon 
whale-bone and bend-leather, which materials con 
stitute the stays worn by all the women of lower 
station in many parts of England. There are still some 
mothers mad enough to lace their daughters very 
tight in order to improve their shape, and as reason- 
ing would be totally lost upon such people, it is better 
to ask thent, Why there are ten deformed women for 
one man? and likewise to recommend to their perusal 
a short moral precept, which forbids us to deform the 
human body. 

I shall only add with respect to the clothes of 
children, that they ought to be kept thoroughly clean, 
Children perspire more than adults; and if their 
elothes be not frequently changed, they become very 
hurtful. Dirty clothes not only gall and fret the 
tender skins of infants, but likewise occasion ill 
smells; and, what is worse, tend to produce vermin 
nd cutaneous diseases. 

Cleanliness is not only agreeable to the eye, but 
tends greatly to preserve the health of children. It 
romotes the perspiration, and, by that means, frees 
the body from superfluous humours, which, if re- 
tained, could not fail to occasion diseases. No 
mother or nurse can have any excuse for allowing a 
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child to be dirty. Poverty may oblige her to give it 
eoarse clothes; but if she does not keep them ciean, — 
it must be her own fault. w 


OF THE FOOD OF CHILDREN. i 


Nature not only points out the food proper for an ij 
infant, but actually prepares it. This, however, is 
not sufficient to prevent some who think themselves — 
wiser than Nature, from attempting to bring up their — 
children without her provision. Nothing can shew — 
the disposition which mankind have to depart from 
Nature, more than their endeavouring to bring up 
children without the breast. The mother’s milk, ov 
that of a healthy nurse, is unquestionably the best 
foed for-an infant. Neither art nor nature can afford 
a proper substitute for it. Children may seem to 
thrive for a few months without the breast ; but, 
when teething, the small-pox, and other diseases in-m 
cident to child-hood, come on, hey generally perish. — 

A child, soon after the birth, shews an’inclination’E 
to'suck; and there is no reason why it should not be 
gratified. It is true, the mother’s milk does not — 
always come immediately after the birth; but this is 
the way to bring it: besides, the first milk that they 
child cam squeeze out of the breasts answers the + 
purpose of cleansing, better than all the drugs in the 
apothecary’s shop, and at the same time preventaia 
inflammations of the breast, fevers, and other diseases! 
incident to mothers. i 

It is strange how people came to think that the” 
first thing given to a child should be drugs. This is” 
beginning with medicines by times, and no wonder if — 
they generally ended with it. It sometimes happen 
indeed, that a child does not discharge the meconiu 
so soon as could. be wished; this has induced ph 


sicians, in such cases, to give something of an openi 
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ature to cleanse the first passages. \fidwives 
ave improved upon this hint, and never fail to give 
yrups, oils, &c. whether they be necessary or not. 
amming an infant with such indigestible stuff as 
oon as it is born, can hardly fail to make it sick, 
nd is more hkely to occasion diseases, than to pre- 
ent them. Children are seldom long after the birth 
nithout having passage both by stool and urine; 
hough these evacuations may be wanting for some 
ime without any danger. But if children must have 
omething before they be allowed the breast, let it 
ea little thin water-pap, to which may be added 
n equal quantity of uew milk; or rather water 
lone, with the addition of a little raw sugar. If this 
e given without any wines or spiceries, it will 
either heat the blood, load the stomach, nor occa- 
ion gripes. 

Upon the first sight of an infant, almost every 
erson is struck with the idea of its beimg weak, 
2eble, and wanting support. This naturally sug- 
ests the need of cordials. Accordingly wines are 
niversally mixed with the first food of children. 
fothing can be more fallacious than this way of 
easoning, or more hurtful to infants than the con- 
uet founded upon it. Children require but very 
ittle food for some time after the birth; and what 
hey receive should be thin, weak, light, and of a 
ocling quality. A very small quantity of wine is 
ufficient to heat and inflame the blood of an infant . 
mt every person conversant in these matters must 
now, that most of the diseases of infants proceed 
rom the heat of their humours. 

If the mother or nurse has enough of milk, the 
hild will need little or no other food before the third 
r fourth month. It will then be proper to give it,’ 
nee or twice a dav, a little of some food that is easy 
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of digestion, as water-pap, milk-pottage, weak broth 
with bread in it, and such like. This will ease the 
mcther, will accustom the child by degrees to take 
food, and will render the weaning both less difficult 
and less dangerous. All great and sudden transitiont 
are to be avoided in nursing. For this purpose, the 
food of children ought not only to be simple, but to 
resemble, as nearly as possible, the properties of 
milk. Indeed milk itself should make a principal 
part of their food, not only before they are weaned, 
but for some time after. 

Next to milk, we would recommend good light 
bread. Bread may be given to a child as soon as it 
shews an inclination to chew; and it may at all times 
be allowedas much plain bread as it will eat. The very | 
chewing of bread will promote the cutting of the | 
teeth, and the discharge of saliva, while, by mixing 
with the nurse’s milk in the stomach, it will afford an 
excellent nourishment. Children discover an early | 
inclination to chew whatever is put into their hands, 
Parents observe the inclination, but generally mis= 
take the object. Instead of giving the child some- 
thing which may at once exercise its gums, an 
afford it nourishment, they commonly put into its, 
; hand a piece of hard metal, or impenetrable coral; 
’ A crust of bread is the best gum-stick. It not only i 
answers the purpose better than any thing else, bul 
mas the additional properties of nourishing the chil : 
and carrying the saliva down to the stomach, which 
is too valuable a liquor to be lost. 4 

Bread, besides being used dry, may be many wa 
prepared into food for children. One of the b 
methods is to boil it in water, afterwards pouri 
_ the water off, and mixing with the bread a pro 
quantity of new milk unboiled. Milk is both m 
wholesome and nourishing this way than boil, 
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and is less apt to occasion costiveness. For a child 
farther advanced, bread may be mixed in veal or 
chicken broth, made into puddings, or the like, 
Bread is a proper food for children at all times, pro- 
| vided it be plain, made of wholesome grain, and weil 
| fermented; but when enriched with fruits, sugars, 
or such things, it becomes very unwholesome. 

It is soon enough to allow children animal food 
when they have got teeth to eat it. They should 
never taste it till after they are weaned, and even 
_ then they ought to use it sparingly. Indeed, when 
| children live wholly on vegetable food, it is apt to 
| sour on their stomachs; but, on the other hand, too 
| much flesh heats the body, and oceasions fevers, and 
other inflammatory diseases. This plainly pvints 
| out a due mixture of anima! and vegetable food as 
'most proper fcr children. ; 
| Few things prove more hurtful to infants, than the 
‘common method of sweetening their food. It en- 
tices them to take more than they ought to do, 
}which makes them grow fat and bloated. It is 
pretty certain, if the food of children were quite 
)plain, that they would never take more than enough. 
| Their excesses are entirely owing to nurses. Ifa 
| child be gorged with food at all hours, and enticed to 
| take it, by making it sweet and agreeable to the pa- 
late, is it any wonder that such a child should in time 
| be mduced to crave more food than it ought to have ? 
._ Children may be hurt by too little as well as too 
imuch food, After a child is weaned, it ought to be 
;fed four or five times a day; but soould never be 
accustomed to eat in the night; neither should it 
|have too much at a time, Chrildren thrive best with 
small quantities of food frequently given. This 
neither overloads the stomach, nor hurts the digesg, 

tion, and is certainly more agreeable to Nature, 
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Writers en nursing have inveighed with such ves 
hemence against giving children too much food, that 
many parents, by endeavouring to shun that error, 
have run into the opposite extreme, and ruined the 
constitutions of their children. But the error of 
pinching children in their food is more hurtful than 
the other extreme. Nature has many ways of re- 
lieving herself when overcharged ; but a child, whe 
is pinched with hunger, will never become a strong. 
or healthy man. That errors are frequently com- 
mitted on both sides, we are ready to acknowledge; 
but where one child is hurt by the quantity of its food, ‘ 
ten suffer from the quality. This is the principal’ 
‘evil, and claims our strictest attention. 3 
Many people imagine, that the food which they 
themselves love, cannot be bad for their children 
but this notion is very absurd. In the more ack q 
vanced periods of life we often acquire an inclinatioy 
for food, which, when children, we could not en-_ 
dure. Besides, there are many things that by habit 
may agree very well with the stomach of a grown, 
person, which would be hurtful to a child; ; as high | 
seasoned, salted, and smoke-dried provisions, &c, 
Ft would also be i improper to feed children with fat 
meat, strong broths, rich soups, or the like. % 
All strong liquors are hurtful to children.. Some 
parents teach their children to guzzie ale, and-other~ 
fermented liquors, at every meal, Such a practice — 
cannot fail to do mischief. These children eldom 
escape the violence of the small-pox, measles, hoop- * 
ing-cough, orsome inflammatory disorder. Mil k ,water, 
butter-milk, or whey, are the most proper for chil- 
dren to drink, If they have any thing stronger, it 
may be fine small beer, or a little wine mixed with 
water. The stomachs of children can digest well 
enough without the assistance of warm stimulants. 
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pesides, being naturally hot they are easily hart by 
very thing of a heating quality 

_ Few things are more hurtful to children than un- 
ipe fruits. They weaken the powers of digestion, 
amd sour and relax the stomach, by which means it 
secomes a proper nest for insects. Children indeed 
she's a great inclination for fruit, and 1am apt to 
relieve, that if good ripe fruit were allowed them in 
roper quantity, it would have no bad effects. We 
vever find a natural inclination wrong, if properly 
egulated. Fruits are generally of a cooling nature, 
vad correct the heat and acrimony of the humours. 
Chis is what most children require ; only care should 
sxe taken lest they exceed. Indeed the best way te 
revent children from going to excess in the use of 
ruit, or eating that which is bad, is to allow them a 
sroper quantity of what is good. Children are al- 
vays sickly in the fruit season, which may be thus 
recounted for: two-thirds of the fruit which comes 
o market in this country is really unripe; and 
‘hildren not being in a condition to judge for them- 
elves, eat whatever they can lay their hands upon, 
vhich often proves little better than a poison to their 
ender bowels. Servants, and others who have the 
‘are of children, should be strictly forbid to give 
hem any fruit without the knowledge of their 
savents. 

Roots which contain a crude viscid juice should 
€ sparingly given to children. They fill the body 
vith gross humours, and tend to produce eruptive 
liseases. This caution is peculiarly necessary for 
he poor; glad to obtain at a small price what will 
ill the bellies of their children, they stuff them two 
three times a day with greasy potatoes, or other 
rude vegetables. Children had better eat a smaller 
jyantity of food which yields a wholesome nourish- 


parents, wholesome food, and proper clothing, w 
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ment, than be crammed with what their digestive 
powers are unable properly to assimilate. 

Butter ought likewise to be sparingly given to 
children. It both relaxes the stomach, and produces 
gross humours, Indeed, most things that are fat 
or oily, have this effect. Butter, when salted, be- 
comes still more hurtful. Instead of butter, so 
liberally given to children in most parts of Britain, 
we would recommend honey. Honey is not only 
wholesome, but cooling, cleansing, and tends to 
sweeten the humours, Children who eat honey are 
seldom troubled with worms: they are also less 
subject to cutaneous diseases, as itch, seabbed 
head, &c. 

Many people err in thinking that the diet of chile 
dren ought to be altogether moist. When children 
live entirely upon slops, it relaxes their solids, ren= 
ders them weak, and disposes them to the rickets, 
the scrophula, and other glandular disorders. Re-= 
laxation is one of the raost general causes of the 
diseases of children. Every thing therefore which 
tends to unbrace their solids, ought to be carci 
avoided. 

We would not be understood by these observa= 
tions, as confining children to any particular kind of 
food. Their diet may be frequently varied, provided 
always that sufficient regard be had to simplicity, : 


Of all the causes which conspire to render the fe 
of man short and miserable, none has greater inf 
ence than the want of proper EXERCISE: healthy. y 
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OF THE EXERCISE OF CHILDREN. 


avail little, where exercise is neglected. Sufficie 
exercise will make up for several defects in nursi 
but nothing can supply the want of it. It is abso» 
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utely necessary to the health, the growth. and the 
strength of children. 

_ The desire of exercise is coeval with life itself. 
Were this principle attended to, many diseases 
might be prevented. But, while indolence and 
sedentary employments prevent two-thirds of man- 
kind from either taking sufficient exercise them- 
selves, or giving it to their children, what have we to 
expect but diseases and deformity among their off- 
spring? The rickets, so destructive to children, 
never appeared in Britain till manufactures began 
to flourish, and people, attracted by the love of gain, 
left the country to follow sedentary employments in 
great towns. It is amongst these people that this 
disease chiefly prevails, and not only deforms, but 
kuls many of their offspring. 

The conduct of other young animals shews the 
propriety of giving exercise to children. Every other 
animal makes use of its organs of motion as soon as 
it can, and many of them, even when under no ne- 
eessity of moving in quest of food, cannot be 
restrained without force. This is evidently the case 
with the calf, the lamb, and most other young ani- 
mals. If these creatures were not permitted to frisk 
about and take exercise, they would soon die or be- 
come diseased. The same inclination appears very 
early in the human species; but as they are not able 
to take exercise themselves, it is the business of their 
parents and nurses to assist them. 

Children may be exercised various ways. The 
best method, while they are light, is to carry them 
about in the nurse’s arm. This gives the nurse an 
ppportunity of talking to the child, and of pointing 
put every thing that may please and delight its 
fancy. Besides, itis much safer than swinging an 
infant in a machine, or leaving it to the care of such — 
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a§ are not fit totake care of themselves, . thtesaale 
ought to be careful to keep the child in a proper 
position ; as deformity is often the consequence of 
inattention to this circumstance. Its situation 
ought also to be frequently changed. I have known 
a child’s legs bent all on one side, by the nurse car-_ 
rying it constantly on one arm. Nothing can be: 
more absurd than to set one child to keep another ; 
this conduct has proved fatal to many infants, and 
has rendered others miserable for life. 

When children begin to walk, the safest and best 
method of leading them about, is by the hands. The 
common way, of swinging them in leading-strings- 
fixed to their backs, has several bad consequences, 
It makes them throw their bodies forward, and press 
with their whole weight upon the stomach and 
breast; by this means the breathing is obstructed Pi 
the breast flattened, and the bowels compressed; 
‘which must hurt the digestion, and occasion con=— 
sumptions of the lungs, and other diseases. 

It is a common notion, that if children are aa 
apon their feet too soon, their legs will become 
crooked. There is reason to believe, that the very 
reverse is true. Every member acquires strength i 
proportion as. it is exercised. |The limbs of “ 
dren are weak indeed, but their bodies are propor= 
tionally light; and had they skill to direct them=: 
selves, they would soon be able to support thet 
own weight. Whoever heard of any other animal 
that became crooked by using its legs too soon t 
Indeed, if a child is not permitted to make use of 
its legs till a considerable time after the birth, ant 
be then set upon them with its whole weight at oncé 
there may be some danger; but this proceeds er 
tirely from the child’s not having been accustomed 
to use its legs from the beginning. 
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Mothers of the poorer sort think thew are great 
zainers by making their children lie or sit while they © 
themselves work. In this they are greatly mistaken. 
By neglecting to give their children exercise, they are 
ybliged to keep them a long time before they can do 
iny thing for themselves, and to spend more on me- 
licine than wuuld have paid for proper care. 

To take care of their children is the most useful 
musiness in which even the poor can be employed : 
mt alas! it is not always in their power. Poverty 
iften obliges them to neglect their offspring, in order 
0 procure the necessaries of life. When this is the 
ase, it becomes the interest, as well as the duty of 
he public to assist them. Ten thousand times more 
enefit would accrue to the State, by enabling the 
‘oor to bring up their own children, than from all the 
ospitals that ever can be erected for that purpose. 
f it were made the interest of the poor to keep their 
hildren alive, we should lose very few of them. A 
mall premium given annually to each poor family, 
w every child they have alive at the year’s end, 
‘ould save more infant lives than if the whole re- 
enue of the Crown were expended on hospitals for 
us purpose, This would make the poor esteem 
rtility a blessing; whereas many of them think it 
le greatest curse that can befal them; and in place 
* wishing their children to live, so far does poverty 
et the better of natural affection, that they are 
‘ten very happy when they die. 

Whoever considers the structure of the human 
ody will soon be convinced of the necessity of exer- 
se for the health of children. The body is com- 
sed of an infinite number of tubes, whose fluids 
mnot be pushed on without the action and pressure 
‘the muscles. But, if the fluids remain inactive, 
sstructions must happen, and the humours will of 
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course be vitiated, which cannot fail to occasion 
diseases. Nature has furnished both the vessels 
which carry the blood and lymph with numerovg 
valves, in order that the action of every muscle might 
push forward their contents; but without action, 
this admirable contrivance can have no effect. . This 
part of the animal economy proves toa demonstra= 
tion the necessity of exercise for the preservation of 
gealth. 3 

Arguments to shew the importance of. exercise 
might be drawn from every part of the animal eco= 
nomy; without exercise, the circulation of the bloo L 
eannot be properly carried on, nor the different se- 
eretions duly performed ; without exercise, the flui 
eanuot be properly prepared, nor the solids rendered hy 
strong or firm, The action of the heart, the motion 
of the lungs, and all the vital functions, are noida 
assisted by exercise. But to point out the manne 
in which these effects are produced, would lead u 
farther into the economy of the human body, thal 
most of those for whom this treatise is intended 
would be able to follow. We shall therefore only 
add, that where exercise is neglected, none of the 
animal functions can be duly performed; and when 
that is the case, the whole constitution must go to 
wreck. 

A good constitution ought certainly to be our first 
object in the management of children. It lays | i 
foundation for their being useful and happy in life 3 
and whvever neglects it, not only fails in his duty to. 
his offspring, but to society. 

One very common error of parents, by which the , 
hurt the constitutions of their children, is t 
sending them too young to school, This is ofte 
done solely to prevent trouble. When the child 
3t school, he needs no keeper. - Thus the school+ 
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master is made the nurse; and the poor child 1s fixed 
to a seat seven or eight hours a day, which time 
ought to be spent in exercise and diversions. Sitting 
so long cannot fail to produce the worst effects upon 
the body; nor is the mind less injured. Early ap- 
plication weakens the faculties, and often fixes in 
the mind an aversion to books, which continues for 
life. 

- But, suppose this were the way to make children 
scholars, it certainly ought not to be done at the ex- 
pence of their constitutions. Our ancestors, who 
seldom went to school very young, were not less 
learned than we. But we imagine the boy’s educa- 
tion will be quite marred, unless he be carried to 
school in his nurse’s arms. No wonder if such hot- 
bed plants seldom become either scholars or men! It 
is undoubtedly the duty of parents to instruct their 
children, at least till they are of an age proper to 
take care of themselves. This would tend much te 
confirm the ties of parental tenderness and filial affec- 
tion, of the want of which there are at present so 
many deplorable instances. Though few fathers 
have time to instruct their children, yet most 
mothers have; and surely they cannot be “better 
employed. phe >. 
Not only the confinement of chi'dren in public 
schools, but their number, often proyes hurtful, 
Children are much injured by being kept in crowds 
within doors; their breathing not only renders the 
place unwholesome, but if any one of them happens 
to be diseased, the rest catch the imfection. A 
single child has often been known to communicate 
the bloody flux, the hooping-cough, the itck or 
other diseases, to almost every individual in i Siu 
merous school. . 

_ But, if fashion must prevail, and infants ax 
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sent to school, we would recommend it to teachers, 
as they value the interests of society, not to confine e 
them too long at a time, but allow them to run about 
and play at such active diversions as may promote 
their growth, and strengthen their constitutions. 
Were boys, instead of being whipped for stealing an | 
hour to run, ride, swim, or the like, encouraged to 
employ a proper part of their time in these manly, 
useful exercises, it would have many excellent effects. 

It would be of great service to boys, if, at a proper 
age, they were taught the military exercise. This’ 
would increase their strength, inspire them with 
courage, and when their country called for their 
assistance, would enable them to act in her defence, 
without being obliged to undergo a tedious and 
troublesome course of instructions, at a time 
when they are less fit to learn new motions, gestures, 
&c, It is gratifying to know that the masters of 
academies now begin to put in practice this advice. 
Each of them ought to keep a drill-serjeant fa 
teaching the boys the military exercise. This, b 
sides contributing to their heaith and vigour of a 
would have many other happy effects. 

_An effeminate education will infallibly spoil the 
best natural constitution; and if boys are brought 
up in a more delicate manner than even girls ought 
to be, they never will be men. 

Nor is the common education of girls less hurtful 
to the constitution than that of boys. Mss is set 
down to her frame before she can put on her clothes; 
and is taught to believe, that to excel at the needle 
is the only thing that can eutitle her to general 
esteem. It is unnecessary here to insist upon the 
dangerous consequences of obliging girls to sit t 
much. They are pretty well known, and are 
often felt ata certain time of life. But supposin@ 
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this critical period to be got over, greater dangers 
will await them when they come to be mothers. 
Women who have been early accustomed to a seden- 
tary life, generally run great hazard in child-bed ; 
while those who have been used to romp about, and 
take sufficient exercise, are seldom in any danger. 

_ One hardly meets with a girl who can at the same 
time boast of early performances by the needle, and 
a good constitution, Close and early confinement 
generaliy occasions indigestions, head-aches, pale 
complexions, pain of the stomach, loss of appetite, 
coughs, consumptions of the lungs, and deformity of 
body. The last of these indeed is not to be won- 
dered at, considering the awkward postures in which 
girls sit at many kinds of needle-work, and the de- 
licate flexible state of their bodies in the early 
periods of life. 

Would mothers, instead of having their daughters 
instructed in many trifling accomplishments, employ 
them in plain work and housewifery, and allow them 
sufficient exercise in the open air, they would both 
make them more healthy mothers, and more useful 
members of society. I am no enemy to genteel ac- 
complishments, but would have them only considered 
48 secondary, and always disregarded when they 
impair health. 

Many people imagine it a great advantage for chil- 
Iren to be early taught to earn their bread. This 
)pinion is certainly right, provided they were so em- 
yloyed as not to hurt their health or growth; but, 
vhen these suffer, society, instead df bemg benefited, 
$a real loser by their labour. There are few em- 
sloyments, except sedentary ones, by which children 
‘an earn a livelihood; and if they be set to these 
00 soon, it ruins their constitutions, Thus, by 
saining a few years from childhood, we generally 
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lose twice as many in the latter period of lue, and ever 
render the person less useful while he does live. 

In order to be satisfied of the truth of this ohm 
servation, we need only look into the great manus 
facturing towns, where we shall find a puny degene- | 
rate race of people, weak and sickly all their lives, 
seldom exceeding the middle period of life; or, if 
they do, being unfit for business, they become a 
burden to society. Thus arts and manufactures, 
though they may increase the riches of a country, | 
are by no means favourable to the health of its in-. 
habitants. Good policy would therefore require, 
that such people as labour during life, should not be 
set. too early to work. Every person conversant in 
the breed of horses, or other working animals, 
knows, that if they be set to labour too soon, they 
never will turn out to advantage. This is equally true 
with respect to the human species. ‘ 

There are nevertheless various ways of employing 
young people without hurting their health. The 
easier parts of gardening, husbandry, or any other 
business carried on without doors, are most prope 
These are employments which most young people ar 
fond of, and some parts of them may always b 
adapted to their age, taste, and strength. In China, 
where the police is the best in the world, all the 
children are employed in the easier part of mee of 


ing and husbandry; as weeding, gathering stones 
the land, and such like. a 

Such parents, however, as are under the necessity 
of employing their children within doors, ought 
allow them sufficient time for active diversions with 
out. This would both encourage them to do more 
work, and prevent their constitutions from being 
hurt. e 
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Some imagine, that exercise within doors is s fli- 
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cient; but” they’ are greatly mistaken. One hour 
spent in running, or any other exercise without 
doors, is worth ten within. When children cannot 
go abroad, they may indeed be exercised at home, 
‘The best method of doing this, is to make them run 
about in a long room, or dance. This last kind of 
exercise, if not carried to excess, is of excelJent ser- 
vice to young people. It cheers the spirits, pro~ 
motes perspiration, strengthens the limbs, &c. { 
know an eminent physician who used to say, that he 
made his children dance, instead of giving them 
physic. It were well if more people followed. his 
example. 

The cold bath may be considered as an aid to exer- 
sise. By it the body is braced and strengthened, 
the circulation and secretions promoted, and, were it 
conducted with prudence, many diseases, as the 
rickets, scrophula, &c. might thereby be prevented. 
The ancients, who took every method to render chil- 
dren hardy and robust, were no strangers to the use 
of the cold bath; and, if we may credit the report, 
the practice of immersing children daily in cold 
water must have been very common among our aa~ 
cestors, 

The greatest objection to the use of the cold bath 
arises from the superstitious prejudices of nurses. 
These are often so strong, that it is impossible to 
bring them to a proper use of it. I have known 
some of them who would not dry a child’s skin after 
bathing it, lest it should destroy the effect of the 
water. Others will even put cloths dipped in the 
water upon the child, and either put it to bed, or 
suffer it to go about in that condition. Some be- 
lieve, that the whole virtue of the water depends 
upon its being dedicated to a particular saint; while 


others place their confidence in a certain number of — 
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dips, as three, seven, nine, and the like; and the _ 
world cannot persuade them, if these do not suc- a 
ceed, to try it a little longer. Thus, by the whims _ 
of nurses, children lose the benefit of the cold bath, ris 
and the hopes of the physician from that remedy 
are often frustrated. + 
We ought not, however, entirely to set aside the _ 
cold bath, because some nurses make a wrong use of | 
it. Every child, when in health, should at least have 
its extremities daily washed in cold water. This is ~ 
a partial use of the cold bath, and is better than 
none. In winter this may suffice; but, in the warm ns 
season, if a child be relaxed, or seem to have a ten- — 
dency to the rickets or scrophula, its whole body 
ought to be frequently immersed in cold water. i 
Care however must be taken not to do this when the rs 
body is hot, or the stomach full, The child should ‘7 
be dipt only once at a time, should be taken out im- 
mediately, and have its skin well rubbed with a dry — 
cloth, g, 
THE BAD EFFECTS OF UNWHOLESOME AIR UPON u 
CHILDREN. ie 

Few things prove more destructive to children than 
confined or unwholesome air. This is one reason ~ 
why so few of those infants, who are put into hos~' 


~itals, or parish workhouses, live. These places are 


generally crowded with old, sickly, and infirm people t 


by which means the air is rendered so extremely per- 
nicious, that it becomes a poison to infants. y 

Want of wholesome air is likewise destructive to” 
many of the children born in great towns. There” 
the poorer sort of inhabitants live in low, dirty, con=_ 
fined houses, to which the fresh air has hardly aw id 
access. Though grown people, who are hardy a oi 
robust, may live in such situations, yet they generally 
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srove fatal to their offspring, few of whom arrive at 
naturity, and those who do are weak and deformed. 
As such people are not in a condition to carry their 
thildren abroad into the open air, we must lay our 
‘ccount with losing the greater part of them. But 
he rich have not this excuse. It is their business to 
ee that their children be daily carried abroad, and 
hat they be kept in the open air for a sufficient time. 
(his will always succeed better if the mother goes 
long with them. Servants are often negligent in 
hese matters, and allow the child to sit or lie on the 
amp ground, instead of leading or carrying it about. 
‘he mother surely needs air as well as her children ; 
nd how can she be better employed than in attend. 
ag them ? 

A very bad custom prevails, of making children 
leep in small apartments, or crowding two or threa 
eds into one chamber. Instead of this, the nursery 
ught always to be the largest and best aired room in 
1¢ house. When children are confined in small 
oartments, the air not only becomes unwholesome, 
ut the heat relaxes their solids, renders them deli- 
ite, and disposes them to colds and many other dis- 
‘ders. Nor is the custom of wrapping them up too 
Ose in cradles less pernicious. One would think 
lat nurses were afraid lest children should suffer by 
reathing free air, as many of them actually cover 
é child’s face while asleep, and others wrap a cover- 
§ over the whole cradle, by which means the child 
forced to breathe the same air over and over ail 
@ time it sleeps. Cradles indeed are on many ao 
unts hurtful to children, and it would be better if 
e use of them were totally laid aside. It is amaz- 
& how children escape suffocation, considering the 
anner in which they are often rolled up in flannels, 
c. TI lately attended an infant, whom I found’ 


A 
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muffled up over head and ears in many folds | 
flannel, though it was in the middle of June. s 
begged for a little free air to the poor babe; but. 
though this indulgence was granted during my stay, 
I found it always’on my return in the same situation.” 
Death, as might be expected, soon freed the infant” 
from all its miseries; but it was not in my power be | 
free the minds of its parents from those prejudices§ 
which proved fatal to their child. 

I was very lately called to see an infant which was” 
said to be expiring in convulsion fits. I desired the” 
mother to strip the child, and wrap it in a loose 
covering. It had no more convulsion fits. 

A child is generally laid to sleep with all its clothes” 
on; and if a number of others are heaped above! 
them, it must be overheated; by which means it. 
cannot fail to catch cold on bate taken out of tell 
cradle, and exposed to the open air with only its’ 
usual clothing, which is too frequently the case. if 

_ Children who are kept within doors all day, and 
sleep all night in warm close apartments, may, with: 
great propriety, be. compared to plants nursed in a 
hot-house, instead of the open air. Though such 
plants may by this means be kept alive for some 
time, they will never arrive at that degree of strength, 
vigour, and magnitude, which they would have ac. 
quired in the open air, nor would they be able to’ 
bear it afterwards, should they be exposed to it, = 

~ Children brought up in the country, who have veld 
accustomed to open air, should not be too early se 

to great towns, where it is confined and tinwholésoniall 
This is frequently done with a view to forward theit 
education, but proves very hurtful to their heal 
All schools and seminaries of learning ought, if p 
si’ Je, to be so situated as to have fresh, dry, who. 
rome air, and should never be tee much crowded. 
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. Without entering into a detail of the particular ad- 
‘watages of wholesome air, to children, or of the 
tad consequences which proceed from the want of it, 
shall only observe, that, of several thousands of 
hildren which have been under my care, I do not 


emember one instance of a single child who con- 


mued healthy in a close confined situation; but 


ave often known the most obstinate diseases cured 
y removing them from such a situation to an open 
ree air. 
OF NURSES. 

It is not here intended to lay down rules for the 
hoice of nurses. This would’ be wasting time, 
‘S$ many people have been so imposed upon, as tc 
ive an infant toa nurse to be suckled who had not 
drop of milk in her breast, care should be taken to 
loose a woman who is healthy, and has plenty of 
ilk. If she be at the same time cleanly, careful, 
ad good-natured, she can hardly fail to make a 
roper nurse, After all, however, the only certain 
roof of a good nurse, is a healthy child upon her 
east. But, as the misconduct of nurses often proves 
tal to children, it will be of importance to point 
it a few of the most baneful errors, in order to 
use the attention of parents, and to make them 
ok more strictly into the conduct of those to whom 
ley commit the care of their infant offspring, 
Though it admits of some exceptions, yet we may 
y it down as a general rule, That ever, woman who 
urses for hire should be carefully looked after, other- 
ise she will not do her duty. For this reason 
wents ought always to have their children nursed 
nder their own eye, if possible; and where this 
not be done, they should be extremely cireumspect 
| the choice of those persons to whom they intrust 
em. It is folly to imasine that any woman, who 
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abandons her own child to suckle another for thd 
sake of gain, should feel all the affection of a parent’ 
towards her nursling; yet so necessary are these’ 
affections in a nurse, that, but for taem, the human j 
race would soon be extinct. 

One of the most common faults of those whol 
nurse for hire, is to dose the children with stupeface 
tives, or such things as lull them asleep. An in= 
dolent nurse, who does not give a child sufficient 
exercise in the open air to make it sleep, and does 
not choose to be disturbed by it in the night, will 
seldom fail to procure for it a dose of laudanum, dia- 
codium, saffron, or what answers the same purpose, 
a dose of spirits, or other strong liquors. These, 
though they he certain poison to infants, are every 
day administered by many who bear the character of 
very good nurses. If a mother, on visiting her child’ 
at nurse, find it always asleep, T would advise her to 
remove it immediately, otherwise 1t will soon sleep 
its last. ® 

A nurse who has not milk enough is apt to imagine 
that this defect may be supplied by giving the child. 
wines, cordial waters, or other strong liquors. T his 
is an egregious mistake. The only. thing that has 
any chance to supply the place of the nurse’s milk, 
must be somewhat nearly of the same quality, 
cow’s milk, ass’s milk, or beef tea, with good bread, 
It never can be done by the help of strong liquors. 
These, instead of nourishing an infant, never fail se 
produce the contrary effect. 

Children are often hurt by nurses suffering them 
to cry long and vehemently. This strains theif 
tender bodies, and frequently occasions ruptures; 
inflammations of the throat, lungs, &e. A ‘chi 
never continues to cry long withuut some ca 
which might always be discovered by proper attene 
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ion; and the nurse who can hear an infant cry til} it 
ias almost spent itself; without endeavouring to 
lease it, must be cruel indeed, and is unworthy te 
e intrusted with the care of a human creature. 

Nurses who deal much in medicine are always to 
e suspected. They trust to it, and neglect their 
uty. I never knew a good nurse who had her 
todfrey’s cordials, Daffy’s elixirs, &c. at hand. 
ach generally imagine, that a dose of medicine will 
lake up for all defects in food, air, exercise, and 
eanliness. By errors of this kind, I will venture to 
ty, that one half of the children who die annually 
t London lose their lives. 

Allowing children to continue long wet, is another 
ry pernicious custom of indolent nurses. This ig 
ot only disagreeable, but it gauls and frets the ins 
nt, and by relaxing the solids, occasions scrophulas, 
ckets, and other diseases. A dirty nurse is always 
| be suspected, 

Nature often attempts to free the bodies of chil- 
‘en from bad humours, by throwing them upon the 
‘in; by this means fevers and other diseases are 
evented. Nurses are apt to mistake such critical 
uptions for an itch, or some other infectious dis-' 
der. Accordingly they take every method to drive 
em in. In this way many children lose their lives ; 
id no wonder, as nature is opposed in the very 
ethod she takes to relieve them. It ought to bea 
le, which every nurse should observe, never to stop 
Y eruption without proper advice, or being well 
sured that it is not of acritical nature. At any 
te, it is never to be done without previous evacua- 
ms. , 
Loose stools is another method by which nature 
Len prevents or carries off the diseases of infants. 
these proceed to far, no doubt they ought to be, 


should always precede the use of astringent me- 
dicines. hi | 


disease is the effect of their own negligence. Many 
‘instances might be given of persons who have been 
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checked; but this’ is never to be done without the 
greatest caution. Nurses, upon the first appearance 
of loose stools, fly to the use of astringents, or suc. 
things as bind the body. Hence inflammatory fevers, 
and other fatal diseases, are occasioned. A dose of 
rhubarb, a gentle vomit, or some other evacuation, | 


One of the greatest faults of nurses is, concealing 
the diseases of children from their parents. This 


they are extremely ready to do, especially when the 


rendered lame for life by a fall from their nurse’s” 
arms, which she, through fear, concealed till the mis« 
fortune was past cure. Every parent who intrusts a 
nurse with the care of a child, ought to give her the 
strictest charge not to eonceal the most trifling dis 
order or misfortune that may befal it. q 
We can see no reason why a nurse, who conceals 
any misfortune which happens toa child under her 
care, till it loses its life or limbs, should not be 
punished. A few examples of this would save tk 
lives of many infants; but as there is little reason | 
expect that it ever will be the case, we would earnestly | 
recommend it to all parents to look carefully aft 
their children, and not to trust so valuable a treasw 
entirely into the hands of a hireling. : 
No person ought to imagine these things unwor 
of his attention. On the proper management of ch 
dren depend not only their health and usefulness 1 
life, but likewise the safety and prosperity of t 
etate to which they belong. Effeminacy ever 
prove the ruin of any state where it prevails; a 
when its foundations are laid in infancy, it can ne 
afterwards be wholly eradicated. Parents who lové) 
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their offspring, and wish well to their country, ought 
therefore, in the management of their children, to 
avoid every thing that may have a tendency to make 
them weak or effeminate, and to take every method 
in their power to render their constitutions strong 
and hardy. 


CHAP. II. 


REMARKS ON THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE LABO- 
RiOUS, THE SEDENTARY, AND THE STUDIOUS. 


THAT men are exposed to particular diseases from 
the occupations which they follow, is a fact well 
known; but to remedy this evil, is a matter of some 
difficulty. Most people are under the necessity of 
following those employments to which they have been 
bred, whether they be favourable to health or not. 
For this reason, instead of inveighing, ina general | 
way, as some authors have done, against those occu-- 
pations which are hurtful to health, we shall endea- 
your to point out the circumstances in each of them. 
rom which the danger chiefly arises, and to propose 
the most rational methods of preventing it. 

' Chemists, founders, forgers, glass-makers, and se- 
reral artists, are hurt by the unwholesome air which 
they are obliged to breathe. This air is not only 
‘oaded with the noxious exhalations arising from 
metals and minerals, but is so rarefied by heat, as to 
9€ rendered unfit for expanding the iungs sufficiently, 
‘nd answering the other important purposes of respi- 
‘ation, Hence proceed asthmas, coughs, and pul- 
nonary diseases, so incident to persons whv follow 
‘hese employments. 

- To prevent such consequences, as far as possible, 
the places where these occupations are carried on, 
sught to be constructed in such a manner as to dis- 
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charge the smoke and other exhalations, and admit & 
free current of fresh air. Such artists ought never 
to continue too long at work; and when they give 
over, they should suffer sniaelwen to cool gradually, 
and put on their clothes before they go into the open 
air. They ought never to drink large quantities of 
cold, weak, or watery liquors, while their bodies ar. 
hot, nor to indulge in raw fruits, sallads, .or any 
thing that is cold on the stomach, but should they 
act thus imprudently, they ought to continue at vol 
for some time after. 

The two kinds of air which prove most destruc : 
tive to miners, are what they call fire damp and the 
choke damp. In both cases the air becomes a poison, 
by its being loaded with noxious gas. The dangs 
arising from the explosion of fire damp, may now be 
completely obviated by the use of the Safety Lam 
invented by Sir Humphrey Davy; and the latt 
(which acts injuriously by its effect upon the lungs), 
may be generally carried off by promoting a free cir- 
culation of air throughout the mine. - 

Miners are not only hurt by unwholesome air, bu t 
likewise by the particles of metal which adhere te 
their skin, clothes, &c. These are absorbed, or taken 
up into the body, and occasion palsies, vertigoes, and 
other nervous affections, which often prove’ fatal, 
Fallopius observes, that those who work in mines of 
mercury seldom live above three or four years. Lead, 
and several other metals are likewise very pernicious 
to the health. 4 

Miners ought never to go to work fasting, nor fo 
continue too long at work. Their food ought to be 
nourishing, and their liquor generous ; nothing mor¢ 
certainly hurts them than living too low. T 
should by all means avoid costiveness. This 
either be done by chewing a little rhubarb os ta 
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. Sufficient quantity of sallad oi!. Oil not only opens 
he body, but sheaths and defends the intestines 
rom the ill effects of the metals. All who work in 
aines or metals ought tc wash carefully, and to 
hange their clothes as soon as they give over work- 
ag. Nothing would tend more to preserve the 
lealth of such people than a strict, and almost a 
eligious regard to cleanliness, 

‘Plumbers, painters, gilders, smelters, makers of 
yhite lead, and many others who work in metals, are 
lable to the same diseases as miners, and ought to 
bserve the same directions for avoiding them. 

' Tallow-chandlers, boilers of oil, and all who work 
1 putrid animal substances, are likewise liable to 
uffer from the unwholesome smells or effluvia of 
nese bodies. They ought to pay the same regard 
) cleanliness as miners; and when they are affected 
ith nausea, sickness, or indigestion, we would ad- 
ise them to take a vomit or a gentle purge. Such 
Abstances ought always to be manufactured as soon 
3 possible. When long kept, they not only become 
nwholesome tothose who manufacture them, but 
Re to people who live in the neighbourhood. 

‘Tt would greatly exceed the limits of this part of 
ir subject, to specify the diseases peculiar to per- 
ms of every occupation; we shall therefore con- 
der mankind under the general classes of Labori- 
#6, Sedentary, and Studious. 


ON VARIOUS EMPLOYMENTS, 


‘Though those who follow laborious employments 
e in general the most healthy of mankind, yet the 
ture of their occupations, and the places where 
ey are carried on, expose them more particularly 
some diseases. Husbandmen, for example, are 
‘posed to all the vicissitudes of the w eather, which, 
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in this country, are cften very great and sudden, ami 
occasion colds, coughs, quinsies, rheumatisms, fevers, 
and other acute disorders. They are likewise 
forced to work hard, and often to carry burdens 
above their strength, which, by overstraining the 
vessels, occasion asthmas, ruptures, pleurisies, &¢c. 7 
Those who labour without doors are often afflict 
with intermitting fevers or agues, occasioned bi 
the frequent vicissitudes of heat and cold, poor i 
ing, bad. water, sitting or lying on the damp ground, 
evening dews, night air, &c. to which they are fr 
quently exposed. : 
Such as bear heavy burdens, as porters, Jaboure 
&c. are obliged to draw in the air with much great 
force, and also to keep their lungs distended wit 
more violence than is necessary for common respir 
tion: by this means the tender vessels of the lung 
are overstretched, and often burst, insomuch that 
spitting of blood or fever ensues. Hippocrates mel 
tions an instance to this purpose of a man, who upol 
a wager, carried an ass; but was soon after seize 
with a fever, a vomiting of blood, and a rupture. # 
Carrying heavy burdens is generally the.effe 
mere laziness, which prompts people to do at one 
what should be done at twice, Sometimes it pre 
ceeds from vanity or emulation. Hence it is, tha 
the strongest men are most commonly hurt by hea 
burdens, hard labour, or feats of activity. It is ram 
to find one who boasts of his strength withouw' 
rupture, a spitting of blood, or some other dise 
which he reaps as the fruit of his folly. One wo 
imagine, the daily instances we have, of the fatal efft 
of carrying great weights, running, wrestling 
the like, would be sufficient to prevent 
practices. hid 
There are indeed some employments which 
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arily require a great exertion of strength as porters, 
lacksmiths, carpenters, &c. None ought to follow 
hese but men of strong body; and they should 
ever exert their strength to the utmost, nor work 
90 long. When the muscles are violently strained, 
equent rest is necessary, in order that they may 
cover their tone; without this, the strength and 
mstitution will soon be worn out; and a premature 
id age be induced. 
The erisipelas, or St. Anthony’s fire, is a disease 
ry incident to the laborious. It is occasioned by 
hatever gives a sudden check to the perspiration, 
| drinking cold water when the body is warm, wet 
et, keeping on wet clothes, sitting or lying on the 
ump ground, &c. It is impossible for those who 
bour without doors always to guard against these 
conveniences ; but it is known, from experience, 
at their ill consequences might often be prevented 
’ proper care. Re 
The iliac passion, the cholic, and other complaints 
the bowels, are often occasioned by the same 
uses as the erisipelas; but they may likewise pro- 
from flatulent and indigestible food. La- 
urers generally eat unfermented bread, made of 
as, beans, rye, and other windy ingredients, 
ley aiso devour great quantities of unripe fruits, 
ked, stewed, or raw, with various kinds of roots 
d herbs, upon which they often drink sour milk, 
ule small beer, or the like. Such a mixture cannot 
I to fill the bowels with wind, and occasion dis- 
ses of those parts. © a. 
Inflammations, whitloes, and other diseases of the 
tremities are likewise common among those who 
our without doors. These are often attributed to 
nom, or some kind of poison; but they generally 
ceed either from sudden heat after col4, or the 
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contrary. When labourers, milk-maids, &c. cor 
from the field, cold or wet, they run to the fire, and 
often plunge their hands in warm water, by which 
means the blood and other humours in those parts 
are suddenly expanded, and the vessels not yielding | 
so quickly, astrangulation happens, and an infamma- 
tion or a mortification ensues. 4 
When such persons come home cold, they ought 
to keep at a distance from the fire for some time, to 
wash their hands in cold water, and to rub them well 
with a dry cloth. It sometimes happens that people 
are so benumbed with cold, as to be quite deprived 
of the use of their aha: In this case, the only 
remedy is to rub the parts affected with snow, or where 
it cannot be had, with cold water. If they be held 
near the fire, or plunged into warm water, a mortifica= 
tion will generally ensue, i 
Labourers, in the hot season, are apt to lie down 
in the sun. This practice is so dangerous, that they 
often wake in a burning fever. These ardent fevers, 
which prove so fatal about the end of summer and 
beginning of autumn, are frequently occasioned — » 
this means. When labourers leave off work, whieh 
they ought always to do during the heat of the da 
they should. go home, or at least, get under some 
peste where t ey may repose themselves i in safety. : 
people follow their employments in the 
tat Hors ‘morning till night, without eating any 
thing. This cannot fail to hurt their health. Hows 
ever homely their fare may be, they ought to have if 
at regular times; and the harder they work, 
more frequently they should eat. If the humours be 
not frequently replenished with fresh nourishmet 
they soon become putrid, and produce fevers of | t 
very worst kind. ’ 
Many peasants are extremely careless with — 
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f what they eat or drink, and often, through mere. 
indolence, use unwholesome food, when they might 
for the same expense have that which is wholesome, 
{n some parts of Britain, the peasants are too care- 
less even to take the trouble of dressing their own 
fietuals. Such people would tive upon one meal a 
lay in indolence, rather than labour, though it were 
(0 procure them the greatest affluence. 

Fevers of avery bad kind are often occasioned 
tmong labourers by poor liviag. When the body is 
rot sufficiently nourished, the humours become yi- 
jated, and the solids weak; from whence the most 
atal consequences ensue. Poor living is likewise 
roductive of many of those cutaneous diseases so 
requent among the lower class of people. It is re- 
narkable that cattle, when pinched in their food, 
re generally affected with diseases in their skin, 
vrhich seldom fail to disappear, when they are put 
‘pon a good pasture. This shews how much a good 
tate of the humours depends upon a sufficient 
uantity of proper nourishment, 

Poverty not only occasions, but aggravates, many 
f the diseases of the laborious. Few of them have 
ich foresight; and if they had, it is seldom in 
heir power to save any thing. They are glad to 
aake a shift to live from day to day; and, when any 
isease overtakes them, they are miserable indeed, 
lere the godlike virtue of charity ought always to 
xert itself. To relieve the industrious poor in dis- 
€s8, is surely the most exalted act of religion and 
umanity. They alone, who are witnesses of those 
enes of calamity, can form a notion of what num- 
es perish in diseases, for want of proper assist- 
ace, and even for want of the necessaries of life. 
Labourers are often hurt by a foolish emulation, 
hich prompts them to vie with one another, till they 
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overheat themselves to such a degree as to occasion 
a fever, or even to drop down dead. Such as wan- 
tonly throw away their lives in this manner, deserve ~ 


to be looked upon in no better light than eee 


deters. ! 
The office of a soldier, in time of war, may be” 
ranked among the laborious employments. Soldiers 
suffer many hardships from the inclemency of sea=_ 
sons, long marches, bad provisions, hunger, watch~— 
ing, unwholesome climates, bad water, &c. Thesé 
oceasion fevers, fluxes, rheumatisms, and other fatal” 
diseases, which generally do greater execution thar” 
the sword, especially when campaigns are continued — 
too late in the season. A few weeks of cold yainy 
weather will often prove more fatal than an engag - 
ment. b 
Those who have the command of armies should take 
sare that their soldiers be well clothed and weil fedy 
They ought also to finish their campaigns in due 
season, and to provide their men with dry and well 
tired winter quarters. These rules, taking care, @ 
the same time, to keep the sick at a proper distance 
from those in health, would tend greatly to preserve 
the lives of the soldiery. - 
Sailors may also be numbered among the labori 
ous. They undergo great hardships from change of 
climate, the violence of the weather, hard labou 
bad provisions, &c. Sailors are of so great import=, 
ance both to the trade and safety of this kingdont, 
that too mich pains can never be bestowed in point 
ing out the means of preserving their lives. - J 
One great source of the diseases of seafar 
peuple is excess. When they get on shore, aft 
having been long at sea, without regard to 
climate, or their own constitutions, they plunge he 
‘ong into ail manner of-riot, and often persist till a 
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ever puts an end to their lives. Thus intemperance, 
nd not the climate, is often the cause why so many 
f our brave sailors die on foreign coasts. Such 
eople ought not to live too low; but they will find 
ioderation the best defence against fevers, and 
any other maladies, 

Sailors, when on duty, cannot avoid sometimes 
etting wet. When this happens, they should change 
heir clothes as soon as they are relieved, and take 
very method to restore the perspiration. They 
hould not, in this case, make too free with spirits or 
ther strong liquors, but should rather drink them 
iluted with warm water, and go immediately to bed, 
here a sound sleep and a gentle sweat would set all 
) rights. 

But the health of sailors suffers most from un- 
holesome food. The constant use of salted pro- 
sions vitiates their humours, and occasions the 
vurvy, and other obstinate maladies. It is no easy 
atter to prevent this disease in long voyages; yet 
e cannot help thinking, that much might be done 
wards effecting so desirable an end, were due pains 
estowed for that purpose. For example, various 
ots, greens, and fruits, might be kept a long time 
- $a, aS onlons, potatoes, cabbages, lemons, oranges, 
marinds, apples, &c. When fruits cannot be kept, 
1¢ juices of them, either fresh or fermented, may. 
fith these all the drink, and even the food of the 
uip’s company, ought to be acidulated in long voy- 
res, 

Stale bread and beer likewise contribute to vitiate 
i¢humours. Flour will keep for a long time on 
ard, of which fresh bread might frequently be 
ade, Malt too might be kept, and infused with 
ling water at any time. This liquor, when drunk 
en in form of wort, is very wholesome, and is found 
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to be an autidote against the scurvy. . 
and cyder might likewise be plentifully laid im 
and should they turn sour, they would still be useful, 
as vinegar. Vinegar is a great antidote against dis- 
eases, and should be used by all travellers, especiaily | 
at sea. It may either be mixed with the water they 
éxink, or taken in their food. 2 
Such animals as can be kept alive, ought likewise 
to be carried on board, as hens, ducks, pigs, &¢. 
: 


2. 
ys 


Fresh broths made of portable soup, and i 
made of peas, or other vegetables, ought to be uset 
plentifully. Many other things will readily occur t1 
people conversant in these matters, which would tend 
to. preserve the health of that brave and useful set 
of men. Captain Cook, has shewn how far, by pro- 
per care and attention, the diseases formerly so fa 
to seamen may be prevented. In a voyage of t 
years and eighteen days, during which he was expo 
.o every climate, from the 52d north to the 71 
of south latitude, of one hundred and eighteen 
esmposing the ship’s company, he lost only one, wh 
died of a phihisis pulmonalis. The principal me 
he used were, to preserve a strict attention to cle 

_liness, to procure abundance of vegetables and fret 
provisions, especially good water, and to allow his 
people sufficient time for rest. 4 

We have reason to believe, if due attention were 
paid to the diet, air, clothing, and above ail thi 
to the cleanliness of sea-faring people, they wou 
the most healthy set of men in the world: but w 
these are neglected, the very reverse will happen. 

The best medical antidote that we can recomm 
to sailors, or soldiers, on foreign coasts, espec 
where dampness prevails, is the Peruvian bark. 

will often prevent fevers, and other fatal dis 
About 2 drachm of it may be chewed every day; 


5 
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i this shoud prove disagreeable, an ounce of bark, 

wth half an ounce of orange peel, and two drachms 
of snake-root | coarsely powdered, may be infused for 
two or three days in an English quart of brandy, and 
half a wine-glass of it taken twice or thrice a-day, 
when the stomach is empty. This has been found 
to be an excellent antidote against fluxes, putrid, 
intermitting, and ether fevers, in unhealthy climates. 
lt is not material in what form this medicine is taken. 
It may either be infused in water, wine, or spirits, 
as recommended above, or made into an electuary 
with syrup of lemons, oranges, or the like. 


THE SEDENTARY. 
Though nothing can be more contrary to the 


cae 

nature of man than a sedentary life, yet this. class 
comprehends by far the greater part of the species. 
Almost the whole female world, and in manufacturing 
countries, the major part of the males may be rec- 
koned sedentary. The appellation of sedentary has 
generally been given only to the studious ; we can see 
no reason, however, for restricting it to them alone. 
Many artificers may with as much propriety, be de- 
dominated sedentary as‘ the studious, with this par- 
ticular disadvantage, that they are often obliged to 
sit in very awkward postures, which the studious 
need not do, unless they please. 

Agriculture, the first and most healthful of all em- 
ployments, is now followed by few who are able to 
earry on any other business. 

Though sedentary employments are necessary, yet 
there seems to be no reason why any person should 
be confined for life to these alone. Were such em- 
ployments intermixed with the more active and labo- 
rious, they would never do hurt. Ee. is constant 


-ament that ruins the health A san ra nat © 
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be hurt by sitting five or six hours a-day; but if h 
is obliged to sit ten or twelve, he will soon becom 
diseased. a 
But it is not want of exercise alone which hurts; 
sedentary people; they likewise suffer from the cous 
fined air which they breathe. It is yery common to — 
see ten or a dozen tailors, or staymakers, for example, = 
crowded into one small apartment, where there is — 
hardly room for one person to breathe freely. re 


this situation they generally continue for many hours ~ 
at a time, often with the addition of several candles, — 
which tend likewise to waste the air, and render it) 
less fit for yespiration. Air that is breathed repeat- 
- edly becgmes unfit for expanding the lungs. This is 
one cause of the phthisical coughs, and other com- 
plaints of the breast, so incident to sedentary arti- 
ficers. It has been remarked that most tailors die of 
consumptions ; which is to be attributed chiefly to” 
the unfavourable postures in which they sit, and the” 
unwholesomeness of those places where their business — 
is carried on. of A 


Even the perspiration from a great number of per=_ 
sons pent up together, renders the air unwholesome. 
The danger from this quarter will be greatly increased, © 
if any one of them happens to have bad lungs, or to» 
be otherwise diseased. Those who sit near him, 
being forced to breathe the same air, can hardly fail 
to be infected. It would be arare thing, however, to’ 
find a dozen of sedentary people all in good health.) 
The danger of crowding them together must therefore 
be evident to every one. ri 


INJURIOUS ZFFECT OF LONG INCLINED POSTURE. 


Many of those who follow sedentary employments 
are constantly in a bending posture, as shoemakers, © 
tailors, cutlers, &c, Such a situation is extremely 
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wtful. A bending posture obstructs all the vital 
totions, and of course must destroy . the health. 
cordingly we find such artificers generally com- 
laining of indigestions, flatulencies, head-aches, pains 
the breast, &c. ATs 
The aliment in sedentary people, instead of being 
ushed forwards by an erect posture, and the action 
‘the muscles, is in a manner confined in the bowels, 
£nce indigestions, costiveness, wind, and other 
rpochonGriacal affections, are the constant compa- 
ons of the sedentary. Indeed none of the excre- 
ons can be duly performed where exercise is want- 
g; and when the matter which ought to be dis- 
targed in this way is retained too long in the body, 
must have bad effects, as it is again taken up into 
€ mass of humours. 
A bending posture is likewise hurtful to the lungs. 
hen this organ is compressed, the air cannot have 
2€ access into all its parts, so as to expand them 
operly. Hence tubercles, adhesions, &c. are formed, 
1ich often end in consumptions. Besides, the 
oper action of the lungs being absolutely necessary 
* making good blood, when that organ fails, the 
unours soon become universally depraved, and the 
10le constitution goes to wreck. 
Sedentary artificers are not only hurt by pressure 
the bowels, but also on the inferior extremities, 
lich obstructs the circulation in these parts, and 
aders them weak and feeble. Thus tailors, shoe- 
kers, &c, frequently lose the use of their lege 
ogether; besides, the blood and humours are, 
Stagnation, vitiated, and the perspiration is ob- 
ucted: from whence proceed the scab, ulcerous 
es, foul blotches, and other cutaneous diseases, se 
“mon among sedentary artificers. he 
A bad figure of body is a very common congas 
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cuence of close application to sedentary employ : 
ments. The spine, for example, by being contim 
bent, puts on a crooked shape, and generally remain 
80 ever after. Buta bad figure of body has already 
been observed to be hurtful to health, as the vit 
functions are thereby impeded. : 

A sedentary life seldom fails to occasion an ani 
sal relaxation of the solids. This is the great soure 
from which most of the diseases of sedentary peop 
flow. The scrophula, consumption, hysterics, anc 
nervous diseases, now so common, were very litt 
kmown in this country before sedentary artificers Z 
came so numerous; and they are very little knowl 
still among such of our people as follow active em 
ployments without, doors, though in great towns 
least two-thirds of the inhabitants are afflicted witl 
them. 

It is very difficult to remedy those wiih, veal 
many who have been accustomed to a sedentary 
like ricketty children, lose all inclination for exere: 
we shall, however, throw out a few hints with resp 
to the most likely means for preserving the healt 

this useful set of people, which some of them, 
hope, will be wise enough to take. 

It has been already observed, that sedentary a 
ficers are often hurt by their bending posture, T. 
ought therefore to stand or sit as erect as the nat 
of their employments will permit. They should 
wise change their posture frequently, and sho 
never sit too long at a time, but leave off work, 
walk, ride, run, or do any thing that will promote 
vital functions. 

Sedentary artificers are generally allowed too h 
time for exercise; yet, short as it is, they s 
employ it properly. A journeyman tailor or w 
for example, instead of walking abroad for ex 
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md fresh air, at his hours of leisure, chooses often to 


pend them in a public-house, or in playing at some 
edentary game, by which he generally loses both his 


ime and money, 


‘The awkward postures in which many sedentary 
ttificers work, seem rather to be the effect of custom 
han necessity. For example, a table might surely 
contrived for ten or a dozen tailors to sit round, 
nth liberty for their legs either to hang down, or rest 
pon a footboard, as they should choose. A place 
ght likewise be cut out for each person, in such 
tanner that he might sit as conveniently for working 
$ in the present mode of sitting cross-legged. 

All sedentary artificers ought to pay the most reli- 
ious regard to cleanliness. Both their situation 
ad occupations render this highly necessary. Nothing 
ould contribute more to preserve their health, than a 
‘Tict attention to it ; and such of them as neglect it, 
ot only run the hazard of losing health, but of be- 
ming a nuisance to their neighbours. 

Sedentary people ought to avoid food that is windy, 
‘hard of digestion, and should pay the strictest re- 
itd. to sobriety. A person who works hard without 
dors will soon throw off a debauch; but one who 
ts has by no means an equal chance. Hence it often 
ippens, that sedentary people are seized with fevers 
ter hard drinking. When such persons feel their 
irits low, instead of running to the tavern for relief, 
ey should ride or walk in the fields. This would 
move the complaint more effectually than strong 
juor, and would never hurt the constitution. 


ADVICE TO THE SEDENTARY, ETC. 


Instead of multiplying rules for preserving the health 
the sedentary, we shall recommend to them the fol- 
wing general plan, viz. That every person who fol 
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_yws a sefentary employment should cultivate « piece, 
f ground with his own hands, This he might dig, 
plant, sow, and weed at leisure hours, so as to make 
it both an exercise and amusement, white it produced 
many of the necessaries of life. After. working an. 
hour in a garden, a man will return with more keeun 
ness to his employment within doors than if he had 
been all the while idle. P a | 
Labouring in the ground isevery way conducive t 
health. It not only gives exercise to every part of 
the body, but the very smell of the earth and fresh 
herbs revives and cheers the spirits, whilst the per 
petual prospect of something coming to maturity, de- 
lights and entertains the mind. We are so formed as 
to be always pleased with somewhat in prospeli 
however distant or however trivial. Hence the hap- 
piness most men feel in planting, sowing, build- 
ing, &c. Those seem to have been the chief employ= 
ments of the more early ages; and when kings and 
conquerors cultivated the ground, there is reason t0 
believe that they knew as well wherein true hap 
piness consisted as we do. 
It may seem romantic to recommend gardening to 
manufacturers in great towns ; but observation prov: 
that’ the plan is very practicable. In the town 
Sheffield in Yorkshire, where the great iron manufae- 
ture is carried on, there is hardly a journeyman cu 
who does not possess a piece of ground, which | 
cultivates as a garden. This practice has many 
lutary effects. It not only induces these people to 
exercise without doors, but also to eat many gre 
roots, &c. of their own growth, which they wo 
never think of purchasing. There can be no re 
why manufacturers in any other town in Great ‘Bi 
tain should not follow the same plan. It is indee 
be regretted, that in such a place as London a plat 
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Mechanics are too much inclined to crowd into 
reat towns. The situation may have some advan- 
iges; but it has likewise many disadvantages. All 
‘echanics who live in the country have it in their 
dwer to cultivate a piece of ground ; which indeed 
ost of them do. This not only gives them exercise, 
at enables them to live more comfortably. So far at 
ast as my observation extends, mechanics who liye in 
te country are far more happy than those in great 
wns. They enjoy better health, live in greater 
fluence, and seldon: fail to réar a healthy and nume- 
us offspring. 

In a word, exercise without doors, in one shape or 
iother, is absolutely necessary to health. Those 
ho neglect it, though they may for a while drag out 
e, can hardly be said to enjoy it. Weak and effe- 
inate, they languish for a few years, and soon drop 
to an untimely grave, 


THE SEDENTARY STUDIOUS. 


Intense thinking is so destructive to health, that 
W instances can be produced of studious persons 
20 are strong and healthy. Hard study always 
ipliés a sedentary life; and when intense thinking 
joined to the want of exercise, the consequences 
ust be bad. We have frequently known even a few 
onths of close application to study ruin an excellent 
ustitution, by inducing a train of nervous complaint 
aich could never be removed. Man is evidently not 
med for continual thought more than for perpetua! 
tion, and would be as soon worn out by the one ag 
the other, — 

So great is the power of the mind over the body, 
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that, by its influence, the whole vital motions may be 
accelerated or retarded, to almost any degree. Thus 
cheerfulness and mirth quicken the circulation, ant 
promote all the secretions ; whereas sadness and pror 
found thought never fail to retard them. Henea 
it would appear, that even a degree of thought. 
lessness is necessary to health. Indeed, the per= 
petual thinker seldom enjoys either health or spirits; 
while the person who can hardly be said to think at 
all, generally enjoys both. Ps 

Perpetual thinkers, as they are called, seldom think 
Jong. In a few years they generally become quite 
stupid, and exhibit a melancholy proof how readily 
tle greatest blessings may be abused. Thinking, 
like every thing else, when carried to extreme, be- 
comes a vice: nor can any thing afford a greater p= vol 
of wisdom, than for a man frequently and seasonably to 
unbend his mind, This may generally be done 
mixing in cheerful company, active diversions, or 
like. 


DISEASES TO WHICH STUDIOUS PEOPLE ARE MORE 
PECULIARLY LIABLE. 


Studious persons are very subject to the gout. Th 
painful disease in a great measure proceeds from ine 
digestion, and an obstructed perspiration. It is im- 
possible that the man who sits from morning till night 
should either digest his food, or have any of the s 
tions in due quantity. But when that matter w 
should be thrown off by the skin, is retained in 
body, and the humours are not duly prepared, 
eases must ensue, 

GRAVEL.—The studious are likewise very liabl 
the stone and gravel. Exercise greatly promotes b 
the secretions and discharge of urine; conseque 
asedentary life must have the contrary effect. 
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te may be satisfied of this by observing, that he 
isse3 much more urine by day than in the night, 
id also when he walks or rides, than when he 
Bi: 

Hepatic Compiainrs.—The circulation in the 
er being slow, obstructions in that organ can hardly 
to be the consequence of inactivity. Hence seden- 
'y people are frequently afflicted with schirrous 
ers. But the proper secretion and discharge of the 
@is so necessary a part of the animal economy, 
st where these are not duly performed, the health 
istsoon be impaired. Jaundice, indigestion, loss 
appetite, and a wasting of the whole body, seldom 
! to be the consequences of a vitiated state of the 
er, “or obstructions of the bile. 

PULMONARY CoNsUMPTION.—Few diseases prove 
ire fatal to the studious than cousumptions of the 
igs. It has already been observed, that this organ 
mot be duly expanded in those who do not take 
»per exercise ; and where that is the case, obstruc- 
as and and adhesions will ensue. Not only want 
exercise, but the posture in which studious persons 
ierally sit, is very hurtful to the lungs. .Those 
O read or write much are ready to contract a habit 
vending forwards, and often press with their breast 
Mn a table or bench. This posture cannot fail to 
‘t the lungs. 

ADHESIONS, ETC.—The functions of the heart may 
wise by this means be injured. I remember to 
e Seen a man opened, whose pericardium adhered . 
‘he breast-bone in such a manner as to obstruct the 
tion of the heart, and occasion his death. Tha. 
Y probable cause that could be assigned for this 
gular symptom was, that the man, whose busmess 
) Writing, used constantly to sit ina bending pos-. 
_ his breast pressing upon the edge of a piain . 
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WEAKNESS o¥ THR DIGESTIVE ORGANS, ETC. 
No person can enjoy health who does not proper 
digest his food. But intense thinking and inactivity 
never fail to weaken the powers of digestion. Heneé 
the humours become crude and vitiated, the svlids 
weak and relaxed, and the whole constitution gcc 
ruin. os 

Heap-acur, APoPLEXY.—Long and intense thinks 
mg often occasions grievous head-aches, which bring of 
vertigoes, apoplexies, palsies, and other fatal disorders. 
The best way to prevent these is, never to study too 
long at one time, and to keep the body regular, either 
by proper food, or taking frequently a little of som 
opening medicine. i 

INFLAMMATION OF THE EyEs.—Those who rea 
or write much are often afflicted with sore eyes 
Studying by candle light is peculiarly hurtful to. th 
sight. This ought to be practised as seldom as pos 
sible. When it is unavoidable, the eyes should be 
shaded, and the head should not be held too low. 
When the eyes are weak or painful, they should be 
bathed every night and morning in cold water, | 
which a little brandy may be added, i 

Dropsy.—lIt has already been observed, that @ 
excretions are very defective in the studious. TM 
dropsy is often occasioned by the retention of those 
humours which ought to be carried off in this way. 
Any person may observe, that sitting makes his le oR 
swell, and that this goes off oy exercise ; which clear 
points out the method of prevention. 

Frver.—Fevers, especially of the nervous 
are often the effect of intense study; which ma 
manner unhinges the whule human frame,” and né 
oniy hurts the whole vital motions, but disorders 
ind itself. Hence adelirium melancholy, and ¢ 
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adness, are often the effect of close application to 
ady. In fine, there is no disease which can proceed 
ther from a bad state of the humours, a defect of 
e usual secretions, or a debility of the nervous 
stem, which may not be induced by intense 
inking. 

HypocHonpriAsm.—But the most afflicting of all 
@ diseases which attack the studious is the hypo- 
ondriac. This disease seldom fails to be the com- 
nion of deep thought. It may rather be called a 
mplication of maladies than a single one. To what 
wretched condition are the best of men often re- 
ced by it! Their strength and appetite fail; a 
rpetual gloom hangs over their minds; they live in 
2 constant dread of death, and are continually in 
weh of relief from medicine, where, alas! it is not 
be found. Those who labour under this disorder, 
ugh they are often made the subject of ridicule, 
stly claim our highest sympathy and compassion. 
Hardly any thing can be more preposterous than 
'@ person to make study his sole business. A 
re student is seldom an useful member of society. 
2 often neglects the most important duties of life, 
order to pursue studies of a very trifling nature. 


WICE TO STUDIOUS AND INTENSE THINKERS, ETC, 


Studious persons, in order to relieve their minds, 
ist not only discontinue to read and write, but 
gage in some employment or diversion, that will so 
‘occupy the thought as to make them forget the 
siness of the closet. A solitary ride or walk areso 
‘from relaxing the mind, that they rather encourage 
ought. Nothing can divert the mind, when it gets 
0 a train of serious thinking, but attention to sub= 
ts of a more trivial nature. These prove a 3px 0 

'y to the mind. 2nd consequently relieve it, 
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As studious people are necessarily much witht: 
doors, they should make choice of a large and wel 
aired place for study. This would not only preven 
the bad effects which attend confined air, but vo 
cheer the spirits, and have a most happy influenc 
both on the body and mind. It is said of Euripide 
the tragedian, that he used to retire to a dark cave t 
compose his tragedies, and of Demosthenes f 
Grecian orator, that he chose a place for study wher 
nothing could be heard or seen. With all deferene 
‘to such venerable names, we cannot help condemnin 
tneir taste. A man may surely think to as goo 
purpose in an elegant apartment as in a cave; am 
may have as happy conceptions where the all-cheerin 
rays of the sun render the air wholesome, as in plage 
where they never enter. a 


DESK OCCUPATIONS, ETC. - 


Yhose who read or write much should be very 
tentive to their pesture. They ought to sit and sta 
by turns, always keeping as nearly in an erect pos | 
as possible. Those who dictate, may do it walkin 
It has an excellent effect frequently to read cr sper 
aloud. This not only exercises the lungs, but alme 

the whole body. Hence studious people are oe 
benefited by delivering discourses in public, ] 
speakers, indeed, sometimes hurt themselves by ove 
acting their part; but this is their own fault. T 
martyr to mere vociferation merits not our sympathy 
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MORNING BEST ADAPTED FOR STUDY AND EXER 


The morning has, by all medical writers, 
reckoned the best time for study. It is so. 
is also the most proper season for exercise, W. 
stomach is empty, and the spirits refreshed with 
Studious people should therefore sometimes spe’ 
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morning in walking, riding, or some manly diversions 
without doors. This would make them return to 
study with greater alacrity, and would be of more 
service than twice the time after their spirits are worn 
mit with fatigue. It is not sufficient to take diversion 
mly when we can think no longer. Every studious 
erson should make it a part of his business, and 
hould let nothing interrupt his hours of yecreation 
nore than those of study. 


EFFECTS OF MUSIC ON THE MIND, 


Music has a very happy effect in relieving the mind _ 
rhen'fatigued with study. It would be well if every 
tudious person were s0° fat acquainted with that 
cience as to amuse himself after severe thought, by 
laying such airs as have a tendency to raise the 
pirits, and inspire cheerfulness and good humour. 

It is a reproach to learning, that any of her votaries, 
) relieve the mind after study, should betake them- 
elves to the use of strong liquors. This indeed is a 
smedy ; but it is a desperate one, and always proves 
estructive. Would such persons, when their Spirits 
te low, get on horseback, and ride ten or a dozen 
‘les, they would find it a more effectual remedy than 
ry cordial medicine in the apothecary’s shop, or all 
é Strong liquors in the world, 


DR. BUCHAN’S PLAN, 


The following is my plan, and I cannot recommend 
better to others. When my mind is fatigued with 
udy, or other serious business, I mount my horse, 
id ride ten or twelve miles into the country, where [ 
end a day, and sometimes two, with a cheerful 
iend; after which I never fail to return to town 
ith new vigour, and to pursue my studies or busi. / 
$8 with fresh alacrity. ae 


ta 
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It is much to be regretted, that learned men, — 
while in health, pay so little regard to these things! 
There is not any thing more common than to see a 
miserable object overrun with nervous diseases, bath= 
ing, Walking, riding, and in a word, doingevery thing 
for health after it is gone; yet, if any one had recom= 
mended these things to him by way of prevention, 
the advice would, in all probability, have been treated — 
with contempt, or, at least, with neglect.. Such is 
the weakness and folly of mankind, and such the 
want of foresight, even in those who ought to be 
wiser than others ! ft 


A A 
DIET OF THE STUDIOUS. 6 


3% 
With regard to the diet of the studious, we some 
no reason why they should abstain from any kind of © 
food that is wholesome, provided they use it im” 
moderation. They ought, however, to be sparing in 
the use of every thing that 1s windy, rancid, or hard 
of digestion. Their suppers should always be light, 
or taken soon in the evening. Their drink may b 
water, fine malt liquor, not too strong, good cider, 
wine and water, or, if troubled with acidities, wate: 
mixed with:a little brandy, rum, or any other gent 
ine spirit. oe 
THE KIND OF EXERCISE RECOMMENDED TO é 
PEOPLE OF STUDIOUS HABITS. a | 

We shall only observe, with regard to those kinds i 

of exercises, which are most proper for the studio 1S 
that they-should not be tov violent, nor ever carr 
to the degree of excessive fatigue. They ought li 
wise to be frequently varied, so as to give action to 
the different parts of the body: and should, as 0 
as possible, be taken in the open air. In gene 
riding on horseback, walking, working in a ga 
or playing at some active diversions are the best. © 
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. We wouid likewise recommend the use of the cuit 
vath to the studious, It willin some measure, supply 
he place of exercise, and shouid not be neglected 
»y persons of a relaxed habit, especially in the warm 
jeason. 

_ No person ought either to take violent exercise, or. 
io study immediately after a full meal. 


CHAP. III. 
OF ALIMENT. 


UNWHOLESOME food, and irregularities in diet, 
»ecasion many diseases. There is no doubt but ihe 
vhole constitution of body may be changed by diet 
done. The fluids-may be thereby attenuated or 
ondensed, rendered mild or acrimonious, coagulated 
r diluted, to almost any degree. Nor are its effects 
pon the solids less considerable. They may be 
waced or relaxed, have their sensibility, motions, 
tc. greatly increased or diminished by different 
inds of aliment. A very small attention to these 
hings will be sufficient to shew, hcw much the 
reservation of health depends upon a proper regi- 
aen of the diet. 

Nor is an attention to diet necessary for the pre- 
ervation of health only: it is likewise of import _ 
nee in the cure of diseases. Every intention in the 
ure of diseases, may be answered by diet alone. Its 
ffects, indeed, are not always so quick as those of 
redicine, but they are generally more lasting: 
esides, it is neither so disagreeable to the patient 
or so dangerous as medicine, and is always more 
asily obtained. 

Our intention here is not to enquire minutely into 
te nature and properties of the various kinds of 
iment in use among mankind; nor to shew their 
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effects upon the different constitutions of the human’ 
boay; but to mark some of the most pernicious 
errors which people are apt to fall into, with respect. 
both to the quantity and qualities of their food, and 
to point out their influence upon health, ; } 
It is not indeed an easy matter to ascertain the 
exact quantity of food proper for every age, sex, and. 
constitution: but a scrupulous nicety here is by 
nomeans necessary. The best rule is to avoid al} 
extremes. Mankind were never intended to weigh. 
and measure their food. Nature teaches every. 
creature when it has enough, and the calls of thirst 
and hunger are sufficient to inform them when more 
is necessary. . 
Though moderation is the chief rule with regard to 
the quantity, yet the quality of food merits a farther. 
consideration. There are many ways by which 
provisions may be rendered unwholesome. Bad | 
seasons may either prevent the ripening of grain, or 
damage it afterwards. These, indeed, are acts ot 
Providence, and we must submit to them; but surely 
no punishment can be too severe for those who suffer 
provisions to spoil by hoarding them, on purpose to — 
raise the price, or who promote their own interest 
by adulterating the necessaries of life. The poor, . 
indeed. are generally the first who suffer by unsound | 
provisions; but the lives of the labouring poor are of 
great importance to the state; besides, diseases | 
occasioned by unwholesome food often proves infec- _ 
tious, Ly which means they reach people in every — 
station. itis therefore the interest of all to take 
care that no spoilt provisions of any kind be exposed 
to sale. a 
,_ Animal, as well as vegetable food, may be renal 
dered unwholesome, by being kept too long, All : 
animal substances have a constant tendency to patra’ _ 
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ftion; and when that has procceded too far, they 

‘ot only become offensive to the senses, nut hurtful 
ip health. Diseased animals, and such as die of 

hemselves, ought never to be eaten. It is a common 
practice, however, in some grazing countries, for 
servants and poor peeple to eat such animals as die 
of any disease, or are killed by accident. Poverty, 
indeed, may oblige people to do this; but they had 
better eat a smaller quantity of what is sound and 
wholesome; it would both afford a better nourish- 
ment, and be attended with less danger. 

The injunctions given to the Jews, not to eat any 
ereature which died of itself, seem to have a strict 
regard to health; and ought to be observed by 
Ghristians as well as Jews. Animals never die 
themselves without some previous disease; but how 
a diseased animal should be wholesome food is in- 
conceivable: even those which die by accident must 
be hurtful, as their blood is mixed with the flesh, and 
soon turns putrid. 

Animals which feed grossly, as tame ducks, hogs, 
&c. are neither so easily digested, nor afford such 
wholesome nourishment as others. Noanimal can be 
wholesome which does not take sufficient exercise. 
Most of our stalled cattle are crammed with gross 
food, but not allowed exercise nor free air; by which 
means they indeed grow fat, but their juices not being 
properly prepared or assimilated, remain crude, and 
occasion indigestions, gross humours, and oppression 
of the spirits, in those who feed upon them. 

~ Animals are often rendered unwholesome by being 
over-heated. Excessive heat causes a fever, exalis 
the animal salts, and mixes the blood so intimately 
with the flesh, that it cannot be separated. For this 
reason, butchers should be severely punished w'o 
ovex-dyive their cattle. No person would choose fs 
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eat the flesh of an animal which had die in « nigty 
fever ; yet that is the case with all overdrove cattle: 
and the fever is often raised even to the degree of 
madness. Fr. 
But this is not the only way by which butchers: 
render meat unwholesome. The abominable custom: 
of filling the cellular membrane of animals with air, 
in order to make them appear fat, is every day prac- 
tised. This not only spoils the meat, and renders it 
unfit for keeping, but is such a dirty trick, that the 
very idea of it is sufficient to disgust a person of any 
delicacy at every thing which comes from the shambles, 
Who can bear the thought of eating meat which has” 
been blown up with air from the lungs-of a dirty 
fellow, perhaps labouring under the very worst of 
diseases ? 
Butchers have likewise a method of filling the 
cellular membranes of animals with blood. This~ 
makes the meat seem fatter, and likewise weigh more, © 
but is notwithstanding a very pernicious custom, 
as it both renders the meat unwholesome and unfit 
for keeping. Iseldom see a piece of meat from the ~ 
shambles, where the blood is not diffused through © 
the cellular texture. I shall not say that this is al-~ 
ways the effect of design; but I am certain it is not | 
the case with animals that are killed for domestic use, 
and properly blooded. Veal seems to be most fre- 
quently spoilt in this way. Perhaps that may in ~ 
some measure be owing to the practice of carrying » 
calves from a great distance to market, by which > 
_ means their tender flesh is bruised, and many of their 
vessels burst. 5 
SALTED ANIMAL Foop.—No people in the world — 
eat such quantities of animal food as the English, : 
which is one reason why they are so generally tainted) 
with the scurvy and its numerous train of consg-. 
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nences, indigestion, low spirits, hypochondriacism, 
-¢. Animal food was surely designed for man, and, 

with a proper mixture of vegetables, it will be found 
'the most wholesome; but to gorge beef, mutton, 
pork, fish, and fowl, twice or thrice a day, is certainly 
too much.—All who value health ought to be con- 
tented with making one meal of ‘flesh in the twenty- 
four hours, and this ought to consist of one kind 


only. 


VEGETABLE DIET. 


The most obstinate scurvy has often been cured 
by a vegetable diet; nay, milk alone will frequently 
do more in that disease than any medicine. Hence 
it is evident that if vegetables and milk were more 
used in diet, we should have less scurvy, and like- 
wise fewer putrid and inflammatory fevers. Fresh 
vegetables, indeed, come to be daily more used in 
diet: this laudable practice we hope will continue 
to gain ground. 

ALIMENTS.—Our aliment ought neither to be too 
moist nor too dry. Moist aliment relaxes the solids, 
and renders the body feeble. Thus we see females, 
who live much on tea and other watery diet, gene- 
rally become weak, and unable to digest solid food: 
hence proceed hysterics, and all their dreadful con- 
Sequences, On the other hand, food that is too dry, 
renders the solids in a manner rigid, and the humours 
viscid, which disposes the body to inflammatory 
fevers, scurvies, and the like. 
TEA.—Much has been said on the ill effects of tea in 
diet. They are, no doubt, numerous; but they pro- 
ceed rather from the imprudent use of it, than from 

ny bad qualities in the tea itself. Tea is now the 
universal breakfast in this part of the world; but the 
morning is surely the most improper time of the day 
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for drinking it. Most delicate persons, who, by the® 
bye, are the greatest tea-drinkers, cannot eat any” 
thing in the morning. If such persons, after fasting’ 
ten or twelve hours, drink four or five eups of tea’ 
without eating almost any bread, it must hurt them. 
Good tea, taken in moderate quantity, not too stron, 
not too hot, nor drunk upon an empty stomach, will 
seldom do harm; but if it be bad, which is often the. 
ease, or substituted in the room of solid food, it must 
have many ill effects. 

Cookery.—The arts of cookery render many 
things unwholesome, which are not so in their own 
nature. By jumbling together a number of different 
ingredients, in order to make a poignant sauce or rich 
soup, the composition proves almost a poison, All 
high seasoning, pickles, &c. are only incentives to 
luxury, and never fail to hurt the stomach. It were 
well for mankind, if cookery as as art were en~« 
tirely prohibited. Plain roasting or boiling is all 
that the stomach requires. These alone are sufficient 
for people in health, and the sick have still less need 
of a cook. 

The liquid part of our aliment likewise claims our _ 
attention. Water is not only the basis of most 
liquors, but also composes a great part of our solid’ 
food. Good water must therefore be of the greatest — 
importance in diet. The best water is that which is 
most pure, and free from any mixture of foreign, 
bodies. Water takes up parts of most bodies with — 
which it comes into contact; by this means it is 
often impregnated with metals or minerals of a hurt+ 
ful or poisonous nature. Hence the inhabitants ot — 
some hilly countries have peculiar diseases, which if, 
all probability proceed from the water. Thus the, 
people who live near the Alps in Switzerland, and <4 
inhabitants of the Peak of Derby in England, have — 
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large tumours or wens on their necks. This disease 
is. generally imputed to the snow water; but there is 
more reason to believe it is owing to the minerals in 
the mountains through which the waters pass. 
{This opinion was broached by Dr. Buchan, and is 
now corroborated by a history of the disease, by Dr. 
Alexander Coventry, in a letter to the Editors of the 
New York Medical and Physical Journal, for June 
1824. ] 

Water, ETc.—When water is impregnated with 
foreign bodies, it generally appears by its weight, 
colour, taste, smell, heat, or some other sensible 
quality. Our business, therefore, is to choose such 
water for common use as is lightest, and without any 
particular colour, taste, or smell. In most places of 
Britain the inhabitants have it in their power to 
make choice of their water; and few things would 
contribute more to health than a due attention to 
this article. But mere indolence often induces 
people to make use of the water that is nearest to 
them, without considering its qualities. 

Before water is brought into great towns, the 
strictest attention ought to be paid to its qualities, as 
many diseases may be occasioned or aggravated by 
tad water; and when once it has been procured at a 
great expense, people are unwilling to give it up. 

_ The common methods of rendering water clear by 
filtration, or soft, by exposing it to the sun and air, 
&c. are so generally known, that it is unnecessary to 
spend time in explaining them. We shall only, in 
general, advise all to avoid waters which stagnate 
ong in small lakes, ponds, or the like, as such waters 
often become putrid. by the corruption of animal and 
fegetable bodies with which they abound. Even 
cattle frequently suffer Wy drinking, in dry seasons, 
water which has stood long in small reservoirs, with- 
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out being supplied by spiings, or freshened with, 

showers. All wells ought to be kept clean, and to, 

have a free communication with the air. 
FERMENTED Liquors.—As fermented liquors,, 

notwithstanding they have been exclaimed against by 


many writers, still continue to be the common drink — 


of almost every person who can afford them; we 
shall rather endeavour to assist people in the choice 
of these liquors, than pretend to condemn what_ 
custom has so firmly established. It is not the 
moderate use of sound fermented liquors which hurts 
mankind: it is excess, and using such as are iil pre- 
pared or vitiated. 

Fermented liquors, which are too strong, hurt 


digestion; and the body is so far from being — 


strengthened by them, that it is weakened and re- 
laxed. Many imagine that hard labour could not be 
supported without drinking strong liquors: this is a_ 
very erroneous notion. Men, who never taste strong 
liquors are not only able to endure more fatigue, but 
also live much longer, than those who use them daily. 
But suppose strong liquors did enable a man to do 
more work, they must nevertheless waste the powers 
of life, and occasion premature old age. They keep 
up a.constant fever, which exhausts the spirits, in-_ 
flames the blood, and disposes the body to numberless 
diseases. B 
But fermented liquors may be too weak as well as” 


too strong: when that is the case, they must either | 


be drunk new, or they become sour and dead: when 
such liquors are drunk new, the fermentation not be- 
ing over, they generate air in the bowels, and occasion ~ 
flatulencies ; ; and, when kept till stale, they turn — 
sour on the stomach, and hurt digestion. For this — 
reason all malt-liquors, cyder, &c. ought to be be 
such strength as to keep till they be ripe, and ‘then 
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they should be used. When such liquors are kept 
too long, though they should not become sour, yet 
they generally contract a hardness, which renders 
them unwholesome. 

’ All families who can, ought to prepare their own 
liquors. Since preparing and vending of liquors 
became one of the most general branches of business, 
every method has been tried to adulterate them. The 
great object both to the makers and venders of 
liquor is, to render it intoxicating, and give it the 
appearance of age. But it is well known that this 
may be done by other ingredients than those which 
ought to be used for making it strong.—It would be 
imprudent even to name those things which are 
daily made use of to render liquors heady. Suffice it 
to say, that the practice is very common, and that all 
the ingredients used for this purpose are of a narcotia 
or stupefactive quality. But as all opiates are 
poisonous, it is easy to see what must be the con- 
sequence of their general use. Though they do not 
kill suddenly, yet they hurt the nerves, relax and 
weaken the stomach and spoil the digestion. 

~ Were fermented liquors faithfully prepared, kept 
to a proper age, and used in moderation, they would 
prove real blessings to mankind. But, while they 
are ill prepared, various ways adulterated, and taken 
to excess, they must have many pernicious effects. ’ 
~ Homer BAKED Breap.—We would recommend it 
to families, not only to prepare their own liquors, but 
Tikewise their bread. Bread is so necessary a part of 
diet, that too much care cannot be bestowed in order 
to have it sound and wholesome.—For this_purpose, 
it is not only necessary that it be made of good 
grain, but likewise properly prepared, and kept free 
from all unwholesome ingredients.- This, however, 
we have reason to believe is not always the case with 
bread prepared by those who make a trade of vending 
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it, Their object is rather to please the eye, thin to 
consult the health. The best bread is that which is 
neither too coarse nor too fine; well fermented and 
made of wheat flour, or rather of wheat and rye. 
mixed together. 

To specify the different kinds of aliment, to explain 
their nature and properties, and to point out their 
effects in different constitutions, would far exceed 
the limits of our design. Instead of a detail of this 
kind, which would not be generally understood, and 
of course little attended to, we shall only mention 
the following easy rules with respect to the choice of 
aliment. 


PLAIN RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN THE SELECTION 
OF ALIMENTS, ETC. 


Persons, whose solids are weak and relaxed, 
ought to avoid all viscid food, or such things as 
are hard of digestion. Their diet, however, ought to 
be nourishing; and they should take sufficient exer- 
cise in the open air. 

Such as abound with blood should be sparing in. 
the use of every thing that is highly nourishing, as 
fat meat, rich wines, strong ale, and such like. Their 
foods should consist chiefly of bread and other 
vegetable substances; and their drink ought to be’ 
water, whey, or small beer. 

Fat people-should not eat freely of oily nourishing 
diet. They ought frequently to use raddish, garlick, 
spices, or such things as are heating, and promote 
perspiration and urine. . Their drink should be water, 
coffee, tea, or the like; and they ought to take 
much exercise and little sleep. Those who are too 
Jean must follow an opposite course. % 

Such as are troubled with acidities, or whose food 
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“¥s apt to sour on the stomach, should live much on 
-animal food ; and those who are afilicted with hot 
‘alcaline eructations, ought to use a diet consisting 
chiefly of acid vegetables. 

People who are affected with the gout, low spirits, 
hypochondriac, or hysteric disorders, ought to avoid 
all flatulent food, every thing that is viscid, or hard 
“of digestion, all salted or smoke-dried provisions, 
“and whatever is austere, acid, or apt to turn sour on 
‘the stomach. Their food should be light, spare, 
«ool, and of an opening nature. 

The diet ought not only to be suited to the age 
and constitution, but also to the manner of life; a 
sedentary or studious person should live more 
sparingly than one who labours hard without doors. 
Many kinds of food will nourish a peasant very well 
‘which would he almost indigestible to a citizen; and 
the latter will live upon a diet on which the former 
would starve. ~ 

Diet ought not to be too uniform. The constant 
use of one kind of food might have some bad effects. 
Nature teaches us this, by the great variety of ali- 
ment which she has provided for man, and likewise 
by giving him an appetite for different kinds of 
food. 

Those who labour under any particular disease, 
ought to avoid such aliments as have a tendency to 
-increase it: for example, a gouty person should not 
indulge in rich wines, strong soups, or gravies, and 
»should avoid all acids. One who is troubled with 

the gravel ought to shun all austere and astringent 
-a»ments; and those who are scorbutic should be 
sparimg in the use of salted provisions, &c. 


GEPEBAL OBSERVATIONS ON DIET, LONG FASTING, 
ITs CONSEQUENCES, REGULARITY, ETC, 


In the first period of life, our food ought to be 
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light, but nourishing, and frequently taken. Food. 
that is solid, with a sufficient degree of tenacity, 18 
most proper for the state of manhood. The diet 
suited to the last period of life, when nature is upon 
the decline, approaches nearly to that of the first. 
ft should be lighter and more succulent than that of 
vigorous age, and likewise more frequently taken. | 

It is not only necessary for health that our diet be_ 
wholesome, but also that it be taken at regular f 
periods. Some imagine that long fasting will atone” 
for excess; but this, instead of mending the matter, 
generally makes it worse. When the stomach and 
intestines are over distended with food, they: lose” 
their proper tone, and, by long fasting, they become | 
weak and inflated with wind. Thus either gluttony 
or fasting destroys the powers of digestion. - 

The frequent repetition of aliment is not only 
necessary for repairing the continual waste of our 
bodies, but likewise to keep the fluids sound and 
sweet. Our humours, even in the most healthy 
state, have a constant tendency to putrefaction, 
which can only be prevented by frequent supplies of 
fresh nourishment: when that is wanting too long,” 
the putrefaction often proceeds so far as to occasion: 
very dangerous fevers. From hence we may learn 
the necessity of regular meals. No person can? 
enjoy a good state of health, whose vessels are either’ 
frequently overcharged, or the humours long deprived 
of fresh supplies of chyle. i. 

Long fasting is extremely hurtful to young people 5, 
it not only vitiates their humours, but prevents their 
growth. Nor is it less injurious to the aged. Most) 
persons, in the decline of life, are afflicted with’ 
wind; this complaint is not only increased, but even” 
rendered dangerous, and often fatal, by long fasting; 
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Old people, when their stomachs are enptv are fre- 
quently seized with giddiness, head-aches, and faint- 
ness. These complaints may generally be removed 
by a piece of bread and a glass of wine, or taking 
any other solid food; which plainly points out the 
method of preventing them. 
__ It is more than probable, that many of the sudden 
feaths, which happen in the advanced periods of 
life, are occasioned by fasting too lone, as it exhausts 
the spirits, and fills the bowels with win@; we would 
therefore advise people, in the decline of life, never 
‘0 allow their stomachs to be too longempty. Many 
eople take nothing but a few cups of tea and a 
ittle bread, from nine o’clock at nicht till two o1 
hree next afternoon. Such may be said to fast al- 
nost three-fourths of their time. This can hardly 
ail to ruin the appetite, vitiate the hnmouts, and fill 
he bowels with wind; all which might be prevented 
»y a solid breakfast. 

SUPPERS AND BREAKFASTS CONTRASTED. __ 
It is a very common practice to eat a light break- 
ast and a heavy supper. This custom ought to be 
eversed. When peopie sup late, their supper should 
e very light; but the breakfast ought always to be 
olid. If any one eats a light supper, goes soon to 
ed, and rises betimes in the morning, he will be 
ure to find an appetite for his breakfast, and’ he may 
reely indulge it. 
The strong and healthy do not indeed suffer so 
mich from fasting, as the weak and delicate; but 
hey run great hazard from its opposite, viz. reple | 
lon. Many diseases, especially fevers, are the 
‘fects of a plethora, or too great fulness of the vess 
‘xs. Strong people, iu high health, have generally a 
reat qnantity of blood and other hwnonrs, Whey 
ese are suddenly increased, by an overcharge gf 
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nnch and nourishing diet, the vessels become too 
much distended, and obstructions, and inflammations 
ensue. Hence so many people are seized with inflam- 
m2tory and eruptive fevers after a feast or debauch. 
All great and sudden changes in diet are danger- 
ous. What the stomach has been long accustomed 
to digest, though less wholesome, will agree better 
with it than food of a more salutary nature which it 
has not been used to. When therefore a change be- 
comes necessary, it ought always to be made gra= 
dually ; a sudden transition from a poor and low, to 
arich and luxurious diet, or the contrary, might so 
disturb the functions of the body as to endanger 
health, or even to occasion death itself. im 
When we recommend regularity in diet, we would 
not be understood as condemning every small devia~ 
tion from it. It is next to impossible for people at 
all times to avoid some degree of excess, and living 
too much by rule might make even the smallest de= 
viation dangerous. It may therefore be prudent to 
vary a little, sometimes taking more, sometimes less, 
than the usual quantity of meat and drink, provided 
always that a due regard be had to moderation. 


CHAP. IV. rs 
OF AIR. , 
UNWHOLESOME air is a very common cause of dise 
eases, Few are aware of the danger arising from i 
People generally pay some attention to what the 
eat and drink, but seldom regard what goes into the 
lungs, though the latter proves more suddenly apt 
than the former. ir 
Air, as well as water, takes up parts of most 
bodies with which it comes in contact, and is oftes 
--go replenished with those *f a noxious quality, as.te 
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ecasion immediate death. But such violent effects 
Seldom happen, as people are generally on their guard 
against them. The less perceptible influences of bad 
air prove more generally hurtful to mankind ; we shall 
therefore endeavour to point out some of these, and 
‘to show from whence the danger chiefly arises. 
~ Air may become noxious many ways. Whatever 
‘greatly alters its degree of heat, cold, moisture, &c. 
Tenders it unwholesome: for example, that which is 
too hot dissipates the watery parts of the blood, 
exalts the bile, and renders the whole humours adust 
and thick. Hence proceed bilious and inflammatory 
‘fevers, cholera morbus, &c. Very cold air obstructs 
‘the perspiration, constringes the solids, and condenses 
‘the fluids. It occasions rheumatisms, coughs, and 
tatarrhs, with other diseases of the throat and chest. 
Air that is too moist destroys the elasticity or spring 
of the solids, induces phlegmatic or lax constitutions, 
and disposes the body to agues, or intermitting fevers. 
dropsies, &c. . 

Wherever great numbers of people are crowdeg 
‘into one place, if the air has not a free circulation, it 
S00n becomes unwholesome. Hence it is that deli 
cate persons are so apt to turnsick or faint in crowdee. 
churches, assemblies, or any place where the air is 
injured by breathing, fires, candles, or the like. 

In great cities, so many things tend to contaminate 
the air, that it is no wonder it proves so fatal to the 
inhabitants. The air in cities is not only breathed 
tepeatedly over, but it is likewise loaded with sul- 
ohur, smoke, and other exhalations, besides the 
‘apours continually arising from innumerable putrid 
substances, as. dunghills, slaughter-houses, &c. All 
dossibl2 care should be taken to keep the streets of 
arge towns open and wide, that the air may have a 
ree cu ‘rent through them, They ought likewise to 
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de kept very clean. Nothing tends more to pollute 
and contaminate the air of a city than dirty streets. . 

It is very common in this country to have churech- 
yards in the middle of populous cities. Whether 
this be the effect of ancient superstition, or owing te 
the increase of such towns, is a matter of no conse- 
quence. Whatever gave rise to the custom, it isa 
bad one. It is habit alone which reconciles us to 
these things ; by means of which the most ndiculous, 
nay pernicious customs, often become sacred. Cer- 
tain it is, that thousands of putrid careasses, so near 
the surface of the earth, in a place where the air is 
confined, cannot fail to taint it; and that such air, 
when breathed imto the lungs, must occasion dis- 
eases. 

Burying within churches is a practice still more 
detestable. The air in churches is seldons good, and 
the effluvia from putrid carcasses must render it still 
worse. Churches are commonly old buiidings with 
arcned roofs. They are seldom open above once a 
week, are never ventilated by fires nor open windows, 
and rarely kept clean, This occasions that damp, 
musty, uuwholesome smell which one feels upon 
entering a church, and renders it a very unsafe place 
for the weak and valetudinary. These imconveniences 
might, ina great measure, be obviated, by prohibit- 
ing all persons from burying Wit'im churches, by 
keeping them clean, und permittmg a stream of fresh 
air to pass frequently through them, by opening 
opposite doors and windows. In most eastern coun= 
‘ries it was eustomary to bury the dead at some 
distance from any town. As this practice obtained 
ainong the Jews, the Greeks, and also the Romans, 
it is strange that the western parts of Europe should 
not have followed their example in a custom so truly 
daudeble, iy a 
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'. Wherever air stagnates long, it becomes unwhole- 
some. Hence the unhappy persons confined in jails 
not only contract malignant fevers themselves, but 
often communicate them to otners. Nor are many 
of the holes, for we cannot call them houses, possess ° 
ed by the poor in great towns, much better than jails. 
These low dirty habitations are the very lurking 
places of bad air and contagious diseases. Such as 
live in them seldom enjoy good health, and their 
ehildren commonly die young. In the choice of a 
house, those who have it in their power ought always 
{to pay the greatest attention to open free air, 

The various methods which luxury has invented 
to make houses close and warm, contribute not a tit- 
tle to render them unwholesome. No Louse can be 
wholesome unless the air have a free passage through 
it. For which reason houses ought daily to be ven- 
tilated, by opening opposite windows, and admitting 
a current of fresh air into every room. Beds, instead 
of being made up as soon as people rise out of them, 
ought to be turned down, and exposed to the fresh 

_air from the open windows through the day. 
In hospitals, jails, ships, &c. where that cannot 
he conveniently done, ventilators should be used. 
The methed of expelling foul and introducing fresh 
air, by means of ventilators, is a most salutary in- 
‘vention, and is indeed the most usefal of all our 
modern medical improvements. It is capahle of 
universal application, and is fraught with numerous 
advantages, both to those in health and sickness. 
_In all places, where numbers of people are crowded 
together, ventilation becomes absolut -ly necessary. 
_ Air which stagnates in mines, wells, cellars, &c. 
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is extremely noxious. That kind of air is to be 
avoided as the most deadly poison. It often kills : 
almost as quickly as lightning. For this reason, ” 
people should be very cautious in opening cellars” 
that have been long shut, or going down into deep 
wells or pitts,*especially if they have been kept® 
close covered. We have daily accounts of persons~ 
who lose their lives by going down into deep wells: 
and other places where the air stagnates; all these 

accidents might be prevented by only letting down 

a lighted candle before them, and stopping when 

they perceive it go out; yet this precaution, simple 

as it is, is seldom used. 

Many people who have splendid houses, choose ta: 
sleep in small apartments. This conduct is very 
imprudent. A bed-chamber ought always to be well- 
aired; as it is generally occupied in the night only, 
when all doors and windows are shut. If a fire be 
kept in it, the danger from a small room becomes 
still greater. Numbers have been stifled when 
asleep, by a fire in a small apartment, which is enia 
hurtful. 

Those who are obliged, on account of business, to 
spend the day in close towns, ought, if possible, to 
sleep in the country. Breathing free air in the night 
will, in some measure, make up for the want of it 
through the day. This practice would have a greater 

‘effect in preserving the health of citizens than is 
commonly imagined. E 

Delicate persons ought, as much as possible, to 
avoid the air of great towns. It is peculiarly hurt- 
ful to the asthmatic and consumptive. Such persons 
should avoid cities as they would the plague. The 
hypochondriac are likewise hurt by it. I have often 
seen persons so much afflicted with this malady 
while in town, that it seemed impossible for them te 
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lve, who, wpon being removed to the country, were 
iramediately relieved. The same observation hoids 
with regard to nervous and hysteric women. Many 
peop'e, indeed, have it not in their power to change 
their situation in quest of better air. All we can 
say to such persons is, that they should go as often 
abroad into the open air as they can, that they should 
admit fresh air frequently into their houses, and take 
care to keep them very clean. 

-It was necessary in former times, for safety, to sur- 
round cities, colleges, and even single houses, with 
high walls. These, by obstructing the free current of 
air, never fail to render such places damp and un- 
wholesome. As such walls are now, in most parts of 
this country, become useless, they ought to be pulled 
down, and every method taken to admit a free 
passage to the air. Proper attention to air and 
cleanliness would tend more to preserve the health of 
mankind, than all the endeavours of the faculty. 

Surrounding houses too closely with planting, or 
thick woods, likewise tends to render the air un- 
wholesome. Wood not only obstructs the free current 
of the air, but sends forth great quantities of moist 
exhalations, which render it constantly damp. Wood 
is'very agreeable at a proper distance from a house, 
but should never be planted too near it, especially in 
a flat country. Many of the gentlemen’s seats in 
England are rendered very unwholesome from the great 
quantity of wood which surrounds them. 

- Houses situated in low marshy countries, or near 
large lakes of stagnating water, are likewise unwhole~ 
some. Waters which stagnate not only render the 
air damp, but load it with putrid exhalations, which 
aroduce the most dangerous and fatal diseases. Those 
»tho are obliged to inhabit marshy countries, ought to 
make choice of tke driest situations they can find, to 
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ise venerously, and to pay the strictest regard fo 
cleanliness. 

Ji tvesh air be necessary for those in health, it 1s 
stul more so for tie sick, who often lose their lives. 
for want of it. The notion that sick people must be 
kept very hot is so common, that one can hardly 
enter te chamber where a patient lies, without being 
ready to faint, bv reason of the hot suffocating smell, 
How this must affect the sick, any one may pide. 
No medicine is so beneficial to the sick as fresh air. 
It is the most reviving of all cordials, if it be admi- 
bistered with prudence. We are not, however, to 
throw open doors and windows at random upon the 
sick. Fresh air is tobe let into the chamber gra- 
dually, and if possible, by opening the windows of 
some other apartment. 

The a'r of a sick person’s chamber may be greatly 
freshened, and the patient. much revived, by sprink= 
ling the floor, bed, &e,. frequently with vinegar, 
juice of lemon, or any other strong vegetable acid. 

In ptaces where numbers of sick are crowded into 
the same house, or, which is often the ease, into the 
same apartment, the frequent admission of fresh air 
secomes absolutely necessary. Infiymaries, hospi- 
als) &c, are often rendered so noxious, for want of 

proper ventilation, that the sick run more hazard 
trom them than from the disease. This is particus 
larly the case when putrid fevers, dysenteries, aud 


other infectious diseases prevail. i 
CHAP. V. 4 
OF EXERCISE, 4 


é 
M anv people look upon the necessity man is onde 
sf carnmg his bread by labour, as a curse, Be this” 
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#8 it may, it is evident from the structure of the 
body, that exercise is not less necessary than food 
for the preservation of health: those whom poverty 
obliges to labour for their daily bread, are not only 
tie most heaithy, but generally the most -happy part 
of mankind. Industry seldom fails to place them 
above want, and activity serves them instead of 
physic. This is peeuliarly the case with those 
who live by the culture of the ground. ‘The ereat 
increase of inhabitants in infant colonies, and the 
longevity of such as follow agriculture every where, 
evidently prove it to be the most healthful as well as 
the most useful employment. 

The love of activity shews itself very early in 
‘man, So strong is the principle, that a healthy 
youth cannot be restrained from exercise, even by 
the fear of punishment. Our love of motion is surely 
a strong proof of its utility. Nature implants no 
disposition in vain. It seems to be a catholic law 
throughout the whole anima! creation, that no 
creature without exercise, should enjoy health, or be 
able to find subsistence. Every creature, except 
man, takes as much of it as is necessary. He alone, 
and such animals as are under his direction, deviate 
from this original law, and they suffer accordingly. 

» Inactivity never failsto inducean universal relaxation 
of the solids, which disposes the body to innumerable 
diseases. When the solids are relaxed, neither the 
digestion, nor any of the secretions, ean be duly 
performed. 

Glandular obstructions, now so common, generally 
proceed from inactivity. These are the most obstinate 
of maladies. So long as the liver, kidneys, and other 
glands, duly perform their functions, health is seldom 
impaired; but, when they fail, nothing can restore it. 
Exercise is almost the only cure we know for glandular 
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obstructions; indeed, it does not always succeed as . 
a remedy; but there is reason to believe that it would ; 
seldom fail to prevent these complaints, were it used ; 
in due time. One thing is certain, that, amongst those. 
who take sufficient exercise, glandular diseases are. 
very little known; whereas the indolent and inactive, 
are seldom free from them. f 

Weak nerves are the constant companions of inac- 
tivity. Nothing but exercise and open air can brace 
and strengthen | the nerves, or prevent the endless. 
train of diseases which proceed from a relaxed state 
of these organs. We seldom hear the active or 
laborious complain of nervous diseases; these are 
reserved for the sons of ease and affluence. Many. 
have been completely cured of these disorders by 
being reduced, from a state of opulence, to labour for 
their daily bread. This plainly points out the sources. 
from whence nervous diseases flow, and the means by. 
which they may be prevented. 

It is absolutely impossible to enjoy health, where. 
the perspiration is not duly carried on; but that can 
never be the case where exercise is neglected. When 
the matter which ought to be thrown off by perspira= 
tion is retained in the body, it vitiates the humours, 
and occasions the gout, fevers, rheumatism, &c, 
Exercise alone would prevent many of those diseases: 
which cannot be cured, and would remove others. 
where medicine proves ineffectual. 

Cheyne, in his excellent treatise on “heaith, says, 
that the weak and valetudinary ought to make ex= 
ercise a part of their religion. We would recommend 
this, not only to the weak and valetudinary, but to a 
whose business does not oblige them to take sufficient 
exercise, as sedentary artificers, shop-keepers, studious 
persons, &c. Such ought to use exercise as regularh 
as they take food. This might generally be dom 
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without anv interruption to business o1 rea! loss of 
time. Sedentary occupations ought chiefly to be fol- 
lowed by women. They bear confinement much better 
than men, and are fitter for every kind of business 
which does not require much strength. It is ridiculous 
enough to see a lusty fellow making pins, needles, 
or watch-wheels, while many of the laborious parts 
of husbandry are carried on by the other sex. The 
fact is, we want men for laborious employments, 
while one half of the other sex are rendered useless 
for want of occupations suited to their strength, &c. 
Were girls bred to mechanical employments, we 
should not see such numbers of them prostitute 
themselves for bread, nor find such a want of men 
for the important purposes of navigation, agriculture, 
&e. An eminent silk manufacturer told me, that he 
found women answer better for that business, than 
men; and that he had lately taken a great many girls 
apprentices as silk-weavers. I hope his example will 
be followed by many others. 

No piece of indolence hurts the health more than 
the modern custom of lying a-bed too long in a 
morning. This is the general practice in great towns. 
The inhabitants of cities seldom rise before eight or 
nme o’clock; but the morning is undoubtedly the 
best time for exercise, while the stomach is empty, 
and the body refreshed with sleep. Besides, the 
morning air braces and strensthens the nerves, and, 
Mm some measure, answers the purpose of a cold bath. 
Let any one who has been accustomed to le a-bed 
ill eight or nine o’clock, rise by six or seven, spend 
1 couple of hours in walking, riding, or any active 
liversion without doors, and he will find his spirits 
theerful and serene through the day, his appetite 
<een, and his body braced and strengthened. Custom 
soon renders early rising agreeable, and nothing cone 
wibutes more to the preservat on of health. 
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The inactive are eontinually complaining of paing 
of the stomach, flatulencies, indizestions, &c. ‘These 
complaints which pave the way to many others, are 
not to be removed by medicines. They can only be 
cured by a vigorous course of exercise, to which 
indeed they seldom fail to yield. 

Exercise, if possible, ought always to be taken in 
the open air. When that cannot be done, various 
methods may be contrived for exercising the body 
within doors, as the dumb bell, dancing, fencing, &e. 
It is not necessary to adhere strictly to any particular 
kind of exercise, The best way is to take them by 
turns, and to use that longest which is most suitable 
to the strenecth and constitution. Those kinds of 
exercise which give action to most of the bodily 
organs, are always to be preferred, as walking, running, 
riding, digging, swimming, and such like. iy 

It is much to be regretted, that active and manly 
diversions are now so little practised. Diversions 
make people take more exercise than they otherwise 
would do, and are of the greatest service to such as 
are not under the necessity of labouring for’ their 
bread. As active diversions lose ground, those of a 
sedentary kind seem to prevail. Sedentary diversions 
are of no other use but to consume time. Instead of 
relieving the mind, they often require more thought 
than either study or business. Every thing that 
induces people to sit still, unless it be some necessary 
employment, ought to be avoided. a 

The diversions which afford the best exercise are, 
hunting, shooting, playing at cricket, hand-ball, golf, 
&c. These exercise the limbs, promote perspiration, 
and the other secretions. They likewise strengthen the 
Jungs, and give firmness and agility to the whole body. 

Such as can, ought to spend two or three a 
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a day on horseback; those who cannot ride, should 
euploy the same tinte in walking. Exercise should 
never be continued too long. Over-faticue prevents 
the benefit of exercise, and instead of strengthening 
the body tends to weaken it. 

Every man should lay himself under some sort of 
necessity to take exercise. Indolence, like other vices 
when indulged, gains ground, and at length becomes 
agreeable. Hence many who were fond of exercise in 
the early part of life, become quite averse from it 
afterwards. This is the case of most hypochondriac 
and gouty people, which renders their diseases in a 
great measure incurable. 

Ta some courtries laws have been made, obliging 
every man, of whatever rank, to learn some mechanical 
employment. Whether such laws were designed for 
the preservation of health, or the encouragement of 
manufacture, 1s a question of no importance. Certain 
it is, that if gentlemen were frequently to amuse and 
exercise themselves in this way, it might have many 
good effects. They would at least derive as much 
honour from a few masterly specimens of their own 
workmanship, as from the character of having ruined 
most of their companions by gaming or drinking. 
Besides men of leisure, by applying themselves to 
the mechanical arts, might improve them, to the great 
benefit of society. ; 

‘Indolence not only occasions diseases, and renders 
men useless to society, but promotes all manner of 
vice. To say a man is idle, is little better than to 
eall him vicious. The mind, if not engaged in some 
useful pursuit, is constantly in quest of ideal pleasures, 
or impressed with the apprehension of some imaginary 
evil. From these sources proceed most of the miseries 
of mankind. Certainly man was never intended te 
be idle. Inactivity frustrates the very design of hig 
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creation; whereas an active life is the best guardian 
of virtue, and the greatest preservative of health. 


CHAP. VI. 
OF SLEEP AND CLOTHING. 


SLEEP, as well as diet, ought to be duly regulated. 
Too little sleep weakens the nerves, exhausts the 
spirits, and occasions diseases ; and too much renders 
the mind dull, the body gross, and disposes to apo- 
plexies, iethargies, and other complaints of a similar 
nature. -A medium ought therefore to be observed; 
but this is not easy to fix. Children require more 
sleep than grown persons, the laborious than the 
idle, and such as eat and drink freely, than those 
who live abstemiously. Besides, the real quantity 
of sleep cannot be measured by time; as one person 
will be more refreshed by five or six hours sleep, 
than another by eight or ten. i 

Children may always be allowed to take as much 
bleep as they please; but, for adults, six or seven 
hours is certainly sufficient, and no one ought to 
exceed eight. Those who lie a-bed more than eight 
hours may slumber, but they can hardly be said to 
sleep; such generally toss and dream away the fore 
part of the night, sink to rest towards morning, and 
dose till noon, The best way to make sleep sound 
and refreshing is to rise betimes. The custom of 
lying a-bed for nine or ten hours, not only makes: 
the sleep less refreshing, but relaxes the solids, and | 
greatly weakens the constitution. “a 

Nature points out night as the proper season for. 
sleep. Nothing more certainly destroys the constitu: | 
tion than night-watching. It is a great pity that’a. 
practice so destructive to health should be so mucli 
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_in fashion. How quickly the want of rest in due 
season will blast the most blooming compiexion, or 
ruin the best constitution, is evident from the ghastly 
countenances of those who, as the phrase is, turn day 
into night, and night into day. : 

__ To make sleep refreshing, the following things are 
requisite: First, to take sufficient exercise in the 
pen air; to avoid strong tea or coffee; next, to eau 

alight supper; and lastly, to lie down with a mind 
4s cheerful and serene as possible. 

__ It is certain that too much exercise will prevent 
Sleep, as well as too little. We seldom however hear 
the active and laborious complain of restless nights. 
It is the indolent and slothful who generally have 
these complaints. Is it any wonder that a bed of 
down should not be refreshing té a person who sits 
all day in an easy chair? A great part of the pleasure 
of life consists in alternate rest and motion; but 
they who neglect the latter can never relish the former. 
The labourer enjoys more true luxury in plain food 
and sound sleep, than is to be found in sumptuous 
tabies and downy pillows, where exercise is wanting, 
_. That light suppers cause sound sleep, is true even 
toa proverb. Many persons, if they exceed the least 
at that meal, are sure to have uneasy nights; and, if 
they fall asleep, the load and oppression on their 
stomach and spirits occasion frightful dreams, broken 
and disturbed repose, the night-mare, &c. Were 
the same persons to go to bed with a light supper, 
or sit up till that meal was pretty well digested, they 
would enjoy sound sleep, and rise refreshed and 
cheerful. There are indeed some people who cannot 
sleep unless they have ate some solid food at night, 
out this does not imply the necessity of a heavy 
supper ; besides, these are generally persons who have 
weustomed themselves to this method, and who do net 
ake a sullicient quantity of solid food and exercive. 
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Nothing more certainiy disturbs our repose than 
anxiety. Wheu the mind is not at ease, one seldom 
enjoys sound sleep. The greatest of human blessings 
fl:es the wretched, and visits the happy, the cheerful, 
and the gay.. This is a sufficient reason why every 
man should endeaveur to be as easy in his mind as 
possible when he goes to rest. Many, by mdulging 
grief and anxious thought, have banished sound sleep 
go long, that they could never afterwards enjoy it. 

Sleep, when taken in the fore part of the night, is 
generaliy reckoned most refreshing. Whether this 
be the effect of habit or not, is hard to say; but as 
most people are accustomed to go to bed early when 
young, it may be presumed that sleep, at this season, 
will prove most refreshing to them eyer after. Whe- 
ther the fore-part of the “night be best for sleep or 
not, surely the fore-part of the day is fittest both for 
business and amusement. If hardly ever knew an 

early riser who did not enjoy a good state of health. 
Men of every occupation, and in every situation of 
life have lived toa good old age; nay, some have 
enjoyed this blessing, whose plan of living was by no 
means regular; but it consists with observation, that 
all very old men have been early risers. This is the 
only circumstanee attending longevity, to which 4 
never knew an exception, . ; 


OF CLOTHING. 


The clothing ought to be suited to the climate, 
Custom has no doubt a very great influence in this: 
article; but no custom can ever change the nature of 
things so far, as to render the same clothing fit for 
an inhabitant of Nova Zembla and the island of 
Jamaica. It is not indeed necessary to observe an 
exact proportion between the quantity of clothes we 
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wear, and the degree of latitude which we inhabit ; 
but, at the same time, proper attention onght to he 
paid to it, as well as the openness of the country, the 
frequency and violence of storms, &c. 

- In youth, while the blood is hot and the perspira- 
tion free, it is less necessary to cover the body with 
a great quantity of clothes; but, in the decline of life, 
when the skin becomes rigid and the humours more 
cool, the clothing should be increased. Many dis- 
eases in the latter period of life proceed from a defect 
of perspiration: these may, in some measure, be 
prevented -by a suitable addition to the clothing, or 
by wearing such as are better calculated for promot- 
ing the discharge from the skin, as clothes made of 
cotton, flannel, &c. 

The clothing ought likewise to be suited to the 
season of the year. Clothing may be warm enough 
for summer, which is by no means sufficient for 
winter. The greatest caution, however, is necessary 
in making these changes, We ought neither to put 
off our winter clothes too soon, nor to wear our 
summer ones too long. In this country, the winter 
often sets in very early with great rigour, and we 
have frequently cold weather even after the com- 
mencement of the summer months. It would like- 
wise be prudent not to make the change all at once, 
but to do it gradually; and indeed the changes of 
apparel in this climate ought to be very inconsiderable, 
especially among these who have passed the meridian 
of life, That colds kill more than plagues, is an old 
observation; and with regard to this country, it holds 
Strictly true, Every person of discernment, however, 
will perceive, that most of the colds which prove so 
destructive to the inhabitants of Britain are owing to 
their imprudence in changing clothes. A few warm 
days in March cr April induce them to throw off 
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their winter garments, without considering that 
our most penetrating colds generally happen in ‘the 
spring. ¥ 

Clothes often become hurtful by their being made 
subservient to the purposes of pride or vanity. Man- 
kind in all ages seem to have considered clothes in 
this view; accordingly their fashion and figure have 
been continually varying, with very little regard 
either to heaith, the climate, or conveniency: a far- 
thingale, for example, may be very necessary in hot 
southern climates, but surely nothing can be more 
ridiculous in the cold regions of the north. " 

Even the human shape is often attempted to be 
mended by dress, and those who know no better 
believe that mankind would be monsters without its 
assistance. All attempts of this nature are highl 
pernicious. The most destructive of them in this 
country is that of squeezing the stomach and bowels 
into as narrow a compass as possible, to procure, 
what is falsely called, a fine shape. By this practice 
the action of the stomach and bowels, the motion of 
the heart and lungs, and almost all the vital functions, 
are obstructed. Hence proceed indigestions, syncopes, 
or fainting fits, coughs, consumptions of the lungs 
and other complaints so common among females. 

The feet, likewise, often suffer by pressure. Ho’ 
‘a small foot came to be reckoned genteel, I will not 
pretend to say; but certain it is, that this notion has. 
made many persons lame. Almost nine tenths | 
mankind are troubled with corns: a disease that is. 
seldom or never occasioned but by strait shoes. Corns: 
are not only very troublesome, but by rendering people 
unable to walk, they may likewise be considered as the 
remote cause of other diseases. Some persons are 
rendered quite lame by the nails of their toes having 
grown into the flesh, and we frequently hear of : 
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mortifications proceeding from this cause. All these, 
and many other inconveniences attending the feet, 
must be imputed solely to the use of short and strait 
shoes. 

_ The size and figure of the shoe ought certainly to 
be adapted to the foot. In children the feet are as 
well shaped as the hands, and the motion of the 
toes as free and easy as that of the fingers: yet few 
persons in the advanced periods of life are able to 
make any use of their toes. They are generally, by 
harrow shoes, squeezed all of a heap, and often laid 
over one another in such a manner as to be rendered 
altogether incapable of motion. Nor is the high heel 
less hurtful than the narrow toe. A lady may seem 
taller for walking on her tiptoes, but she will never 
walk well in this manner. It strains her joints, 
distorts her limbs, makes her stoop, and utterly 
lestroys all her ease and gracefulness of motion: it 
§ entirely owing to shoes with high heels and narrow 
oes, that not one female in ten can be said to walk 
vell. 

_In fixing on the clothes, due care should be taken 
9 avoid all tight bandages. Garters, buckles, &c. 
vhen drawn too tight, not only prevent the free 
notion and use of the parts about which they are 
ound, but likewise obstruct the circulation of the 
lood, which prevents the equal nourishment and 
towth of these parts, and occasion various diseases. 
‘ight bandages about the neck, as stocks, cravats, 
ecklaces, &c. are extremely dangerous. They od- 
uct the blood in its course from the brain, by 
hich means headachs, vertigos, apoplexies, and 
ther fatal diseases are often occasioned, 

_The perfection of dress is to be easy and clean. 
fothing can be more ridiculous, than for any one to 
ake himself a slave to fine clothes, Such a one, 
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and many such there are, would rather remain ag 
fixed as a statue from morning till night, than dis 
compose a single hair or alter the position of a pin. 
Were we to recommend any particular pattern for 
dress, it would be that which is worn by the people 
called quakers. They are always neat, clean, and 
often elegant, without any thing superfluous. What 
others lay out upon tawdry laces, ruffles, and ribands, 
‘hey bestow upon superior cleanliness. Finery 18 
only the affectation of dress, and very often covers 
a great deal of dirt. 

We shail only add, with regard to clothing, that it 
ought not only to be suited to the climate, the season 
of the year, and the period of life; but likewise to 
the temperature and constitution. Robust persons 
are able to endure either cold or heat better than the 
delicate ; consequently may be less attentive to their 
clothing. But the precise quantity of clothes neces- 
sary for any person cannot be determined by reason- 
ing. It is entirely a matter of experience, and every 
man is the best judge for himself what quantity of 
clothes is necessary to keep him warm. The cele- 
brated Boerhave used to say, that no body suffered 
by cold save fools and beggars; the latter not being 
able to procure clothes, and the former not having 
sense to wear them. Be this as it may, I can with 
the strictest truth declare, that in many cases where’ 
the powers of medicine had been tried in vain, I have’ 
cured the patient by recommending thick shoes, 2) 
flannel waistcoat and drawers, a pair of under stock- 
ings, or a flannel petticoat, to be worn during the 
the cold season at least. a 
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CHAP. VIE. 


‘OF INTEMPERANCE, 


_ RovssrAu observes, that temperance and exercise 
are the two best physiciaus in the world. He might 
have added, that if thes» were duly regarded, there 
would be little oceasion for any other. T emperance 
may justly be called the parent of health; yet num- 
bers of mankind act as if they thought diseases and 
death too slow in their progress, and by intemperance 
ard debauch seem as it were to solicit their approach. 

The danger of intemperance appears from the very 
construction of the human body. Health depends on 
that state of the solids and fluids which fits them fur 
the due performance of the vital functions; and 
while these go regularly on, we are sound and well ; 
but whatever disturbs them, necessarily impairs 
health. Intemperance never fails to disorder the 
whole animal economy ; it hurts the digestion, relaxes 
the nerves, renders the different secretions irregular, 
vitiates the humours, and occasions numberless 
diseases, 
| The analogy between the nourishment of plants 
and animals afford a striking proof of the danger of 
intemperance. Moisture aud manure greatly promote 
vegetation ; yet an over-quantity of either will eatirely 
destroy it. The best things become hurtful, nay 
destructive, when carried to excess. Hence we learn, | 
that the highest degree of human wisdom consists in 
regujating our appetites and passions so as to avoid 
all extremes, It is that chiefly which entitles us to 
the character of rational beings. The slave of appe- 
tite will ever be the disgrace of human nature. 

The Author of Nature hath endued us with various 
passinus for the propagation of the species, the pre- 
servation of the individual, &c. Intemperance is the 
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abuse of these passions ; and moderation consists itt F 
the proper regulation of them. Men not contented — 
with satisfying the simple calls of Nature, created _ 
artificial wants, and are perpetually in search of 
something that may gratify them; but imagmary 
wants can never be gratified. Nature is content with 
little: but luxury knows no bounds. Hence tne 
epicure, the drunkard, and the debauchee, seidom 
stop in their career, till their money or their consti-_ 
tution fails ; then indeed they generally see their error 
when too late. ‘ 

It is impossible to lay down fixed rules withregard 
to diet, on account of the different constitutions of 
mankind. The most ignorant person, however, cer- 
tainly knows what is meant by excess; and it is in 
the power of every man, if he chooses, to avoid it. 

The great rule of diet is to study simplicity, 
Nature delights in the most plain and simple fooa,. 
and every animal, except man, follows her dictates, 
Man alone riots at large, and ransacks the whole 
creation in quest of luxuries, to his own destruction, 
Addison speaks thus of intemperance in diet: “ For 
my part, when I behold a fashionable table set out ine 
all its magnificence, I fancy that I see gouts and. 
dropsies, fevers and lethargies, with other innume- 
rable distempers, lying in ambuscade among the 
dishes.” 

Nor is intemperance in other things less destraaa 
tive than in diet. How quickly does the immoderate - 
pursuit of carnal pleasures, or the abuse of intoxi-_ ; 
cating liquors ruin the best constitution: Indeed 
these vices generally go hand in hand, Hence it is 
that we so often behold the votaries of Bacchus and 
Venus, even before they have arrived at the prime of 
life, worn out with diseases, and hastening with swift 
pace to an untimely grave. Did men reflect op tue 
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painful diseases and premature deaths, which are 
daily occasioned by intemperance, it would be sufti- 
cient to make them shrink back with horror from the 
indulgence even of their darling pleasures. 

‘Intemperahce does not hurt its votaries alone ; the 
innocent too often feel the direful effects of it. How 
many wretched orphans, are to be seen embracing 
dunghills, whose parents, regardless of the future, 
spent in riot and debauch what might have served ta 
bring up their offspring in a decent manner? How 
often do we behold the miserable mother, with her 
helpless infants, pining in want, while the cruel 
father is indulging his insatiate appetites ? 

_ Families are not only reduced to misery, but even 
extirpated by intemperance. Nothing tends so much 
to prevent propagation, and to shorten the lives of 
chudren, as the intemperance of parents. The poor 
man who labours all day, and at night lies down 
contented with his humble fare, can boast a nume- 
rous offspring, while his pampered lord, sunk in ease 
and luxury, often languishes without an heir to his 
ample fortunes. Even states and empires feel the 
influence of intemperance, and rise or fall as it prevails. 

Instead of mentioning the different kinds of in- 
temperance, and pointing out their influence upon 
health, we shall only, by way of example, make a few 
observations on one particular species of that vice, 
viz. the abuse of intoxicating liquors. 

Every act of intoxication puts Nature to the ex- 
pence of a fever, in order to discharge the poisonous 
draugnt. When this is repeated almost every day, 
it 1s easy to foresee the consequences. That consti- 
tution must be strong indeed, which is able long to 
hold out under a daily fever! but fevers occasioned 
by drinking do not always go off in a day; they 
frequently end in an inflammation of the breast, liver; 
or brain, and produce fatal effects. 
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Though the drunkard should not fall by an acute” 
disease, he seldom’ escapes thuse of a chronic kind.” 
Intoxicating liquors, when used to excess, weaken the - 
bowels and spoil the digestion; they destroy the? 
power of the nerves, and occasion paralytic aud con- | 
vulsive disorder; they likewise heat and inflame the ; 
blood, destroy its balsamic quality, render it unfit * 
for circulation and the nourishment of the body.” 
Hence obstructions, atrophies, dropsies, and con-— 
sumptions of the lungs. These are the common 
ways in which drunkards make their exit. Diseases ” 
of this kind, when brought on by hard drinking, 
seldom admit of a cure. 

Many people injure their health by drinking, “who 
seldom get drunk. The continual habit of soaking, 
as it is called, though its effects be not so violent, 19 
not less pernicious. When the vessels are kept” 
constantly full and upon the stretch, the different” 
digestions can neither be duly performed, nor the ” 
humours properly prepared. Hence most people of © 
this character are afflicted with the gout, the gravel, 
ulcerous sores in the legs, &c. If these disorders do 
not appear, they are seized with low spirits, hypo- j 
chondriacal affections, and other symptoms of t=" 
digestion, ie 

Consumptions are now so common, that it is” 
thought one-terith of the inhabitants of great towns: 
die of that disease. Hard drinking is no doubt ene’ 
of the causes to which we must impute the mcrease * 
of consumptions. The great quantities of viscid malt 
liquor drunk by the common people of England, 
cannot fail. to render the blood sizy and unfit for” 
circulation; from whence proceed obstructions, and’ 
inflammations of the lungs. There are few great” 


ale-drinkers who are not “phthisical : nor is that to! 
y ee 
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‘be wondered at, considermg the glutmous and aimost 
indigestible nature of strong ale. 

hose who drink ardent spirits or strong wines 
ran still greater hazard; these liquors heat anil 
inflame the blood, and tear the tender vessels of the 
lungs to pieces; yet so great is the consumption of 
them in this countrv, that one would almost be 
induced to think that the inhabitants lived upon 
them. 

The habit of drinking proceeds frequently from 
misfortiines in life. The miserable fly to it for relief. 
[t affords them indeed a temporary ease. But, alas! 
this solace is short lived; and when it is over, the 
‘pitits sink as much below their usual tone as they 
ad before been raised above it. Hence a repetition 
f the dose becomes necessary, and every fresh dose 
wakes way for another, till the unhappy wretch be- 
‘omes a slave to the bottle, and at. length'fails a 
acrifice to what at first perhaps was taken only as a 
nedicine. No man is so dejected as the drunkard 
vhen his debauch is gone off. Hence it is, that 
hose who have the greatest flow of spirits while the 
lass circulates freely, are of all others the most 
aelancholy when sober, and often put an end to their 
wn miserable existence in a fit of spleen or iil 
umour 

Drunkenness not only proves destructive to health, 
mt likewise to the faculties of the mind. It is 
trange that creatures who value themselves on 
ceount of a superior degree of reason to that of 
mutes, should take pleasure in sinking so far below 
hem. Were such as voluntarily deprive themselves 
{the use of reason, to continue ever after in that 
epdition, it would seem but a just punishment. 
‘hough this be not the consequence of one act of 
WoxXication, it seldom fails to succeed a course of it. 
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By a habit of drinking, the greatest genius is ie 
reduced to a mere idiot. 
Intoxication is peculiarly hurtful to young perconsi! 
It heats their blood, impairs their strength, and’ 
obstructs their growth; besides, the frequent use of 
strong liquors in the early part of life destroys any 
benefit that might arise from them afterwards. Those 
who make a practice of drinking generous liquors 
when young, cannot expect to reap any benefit from’ 
them as a cordial i in the decline of life. 4 
Drunkenness is not only itself a most abominable. 
vice, but is an inducement to many others. There is: 
hardly any crime so horrid that the drunkard will 
tiot perpetrate for the love of liquor. We have known 
mothers sell their children’s clothes, the food that 
they should have eaten, and afterwards even the: 
infants themselves, in order to purchase the accursed 
draught. at 
eS Sel sete MNO eB my 
CHAP. VIII. Aw 
OF CLEANLINESS. in 
The want of cleanliness is a fault which admits of. 
no excuse. Where water can be had for nothing, it- 
is surely in the power of every person to be cleans, 
The continual discharge from our bodies by perspiraz. 
tion, renders frequent change of apparel necessary. 
Changing apparel greatly promotes the secretion: 
ftom the skin, so necessary for health. When that, 
matter which ought to be carried off by perspiration, 
is either retained in the body, or resorbed from dirty 
clothes, it must occasion diseases. rast 
Diseases of the skin are chiefly owing to want of! 
cleanliness. They may indeed be caught by infee-s 
tion, or brought on by poor living, unwholesome; 
food, &c, but they will se!domi continue long whee 
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leanliness prevails. To the same cause must we 
impute the various kinds of vermin which infest the 
heman body, houses, &c. These may always be 
banished by cleanliness alone, and wherever they 
abound, we have reason to believe it is neglected, 
Mr. Pott, in his surgical observations, mentions 2 
disease which he calls the chimney-sweeper’s cancer, . 
a8 it is almost peculiar to that unhappy set of people. 
This he attributes to neglect of cleanliness, and with 
great justice. I am convinced, that if that part of 
the nody which is the seat of this cruel disease was 
kept clean by frequent washing, it would never hap- 
gen. The climbing boys, as they are called, are 
*ertaimy the most miserable wretches on the face of 
the earth; yet for cleaning chimnies no such persons: 
ure necessary. 

»Gne common cause of putrid and malignant fevers, 
§ tne want of cleanliness. These fevers commonly 
gin among the inhabitants of close dirty houses, 
vho vreathe unwholesome air, take little exercise, 
na wear dirty clothes. There the infection is gene- 
aliy hatched, which often spreads far and wide, to 
he destruction of many. Hence cleanliness may be 
onsidered as an object of public attention. It is 
\ot sufficient that I be clean myself while the want 
fit, in my neighbour affects my health as well as 
is own. If dirty people cannot be removed as a 
ommon nuisance, they ought at least to be avoided 
$ infectious. All who regard their health should 
eep at a distance even from their habitations. 

“In places where great numbers of people are col- 
»cted, cleanliness becomes of the utmost importance. 
|) is well known that infectious diseases are commu. 
licated by tainted air. Every thing, therefore, which 
’nds to pollute the air, or spread the infection, ought, 
‘ith the utmost care. to be guarded against. For 
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this reason, in great towns, sv filth, of any kind, | 
should be permitted to lie upon the sireets. Nothing _ 
is more apt to convey infection tham the excrements_ 
of the diseased. nt 

In many great towns the streets are little better 
than dunghills, being frequently covered with ashes, — 
dung, and nastiness ofevery kind. Even slaughter-_ 
houses, or killing shambles, are often to be seen in — 
the very centre of great towns. The putrid blood, — 
excrements, &e. with which these places are generally _ 
covered, cannot fail to taint the air, and render it | 
unwholesome. How easily might this be prevented | 
by active magistrates, who have it always in their 
power to make proper laws relative to things of this 


nature, and to enforce the observance of them ? | 

Weare sorry to say, that the importanee of genera, 
cleanliness does not seem to be sufiiciently under- — 
stood by the magistrates of most great towns in | 
Britain; though health, pleasure, and delicacy, all | 
conspire to recommend attention to it. Nothing cam 
be more agreeable to the senses, more to the honour _ 
of the inhabitants, or more conducive to their health — 
than a clean town; nor can any thing impress @ 
stranger witha more disrespectful idea of any people 
than its opposite. Whatever pretensions people may _ 
make to learning, politeness, or civilization, we wil 
venture to affirm, that while they neglect cleanline¥ 
they are in a state of barbarity. ee 

The peasants in most countries seem to hold 
cleanliness in a sort of contempt. Were it not for 
the open situation of their houses, they would often 
feel the bad effects of this disposition. One seldom 
sees a farm-house without a dunghill before the 
dvor, and frequently the cattle and their masters 
lodge under the same roof. Peasants are likewise | 
exiremely careless with respect to change of avp 4 
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keeping their houses, &c, clean. This is merely the 
eliect of indolence and a dirty disposition. Habit 
may indeed render it less disagreeable to them, but, 
vo habit can ever make it salutary to wear dirty 
¢lothes or breathe unwholesome air. 
"As many articles of diet come through the hands 
of peasants, every method should be taken to en- 
courage and promcte habits of cleanliness among 
them. This, for example, might be done by giving 
a small premium to the person who brings the cieanest 
and best article of any kind to market, as butter, 
cheese, &c. and by punishing severely those who 
bring it dirty. The same method should be taken 
with butchers, bakers, brewers, and all who are 
employed in’ preparing the necessaries of life. 

In camps the strictest regard should be paid to 
‘cleanliness. By negligence in this matter, infectious 
‘diseases are often spread amongst a whole army ; and 
frequently more die of these than by the sword. 
‘The Jews during their encampments in the wilder- 
‘ness, received particular instructions with respect to 
‘cleanliness. The rules enjoined them ought to be 
‘observed by all in the like situation. Indeed the 
‘whole system of laws delivered to that people has a 
“manifest tendency to promote cleanliness. Whoever 
‘considers the nature of their climate, the diseases to 
which they were liable, and their dirty disposition, 
‘will see the propriety of such laws. 

"It is remarkable that, in most eastern countries, 
‘eleanliness makes a great part of their religion, The 
“Mahometan, as well as the Jewish religion, enjoins 
‘various bathings, washings, and purifications. No 
‘doubt these might be designed to represent inward 
“purity ; but they were at the same time calculated 

- the preservation of health. However whimsical 

_ these washings may appear to some, few things 
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would tend more to prevent diseases than a proper 
attention to many of them. Were every person, for 
example, after visiting the sick, handling a dead body, 
or touching any thing that may convey infection, to 
wash before he went into company, or sat down to 
meat, he would run less hazard either of catching 
the infection himself, or of communicating it to 
others, : 


NECESSITY OF FREQUENT ABLUTIONS, ETC. 


Frequent washing not only removes the filth and 
sordes which adhere to the skin, but likewise promotes 
the perspiration, braces the body, and enlivens the 
spirits. How refreshed, how cheerful, and agreeable 
does one feel on being shaved, washed, and shifted; 
especially when these offices have been neglected 
longer than usual ! bs 

The eastern custom of washing the feet, though 
less necessary in this country, is nevertheless a very 
agreeable piece of cleanliness, and contributes greatly 
to the preservation of health. The sweat and dirt 
with which these parts are frequently covered, cannot 
fail to obstruct the perspiration. This piece of 


) 


cleanliness would often prevent colds and fevers. 
Were people careful to bathe their feet and legs in 
lukewarm water at night, after being exposed to cold 
or wet through the day, they would seldom experience 
the ill effects which often proceed from these causes, 
A proper attention to cleanliness is no where more. 
necessary than on shipboard. If ~ epidemical dis- 
tempers break out there, no one can be safe. Th 
best way to prevent them, is to take care that the 
whole company be cleanly in their clothes, bedding, 
&c. When infectious diseases do break out, clean- 
liness is the most likely means to prevent their 
spreading: it is likewise necessary to prevent the r 
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returning afterwards, or being conveyed to other 
places. For this purpose, the clothes, bedding, &e. 
oi the sick ought to be carefully washed, and fumi- 
gated with brimstone. Infection will lodge a long 
time in dirty clothes, and afterwards break out in 
the most terrible manner. 
_ In places where great numbers of sick people are 
collected together, cleanliness ought to be most 
religiously observed. The very smell in such places 
18 often sufficient to make one sick. It is easy tc 
imagine what effect that is likely to have upon the 
diseased, In an hospital or infirmary, where clean- 
liness is neglected, a person in perfect health has a 
greater chance to become sick, than a sick person 
has to get well. 

_.Few things are more unaccountable than that 
neglect, or rather dread of cleanliness, which appears 
among those who have the care of the sick; they 
think it almost criminal to suffer any thing that is 
glean to come near a person in a fever, for example, 
tnd would rather allow him to wallow in all manner 
of filth, than change the least bit of his linen. Hf 
cleanliness be necessary for persons in health, it is 
certainly more so for the sick. Many diseases may 
be cured by cleanliness alone; most of them might 
be mitigated by it; and, where it is neglected, the 
slightest disorders are often changed into the most 
malignant. The same mistaken care which prompted 
people to prevent the least admission of fresh air to 
the sick, seems to have induced them to keep them 
dirty. Both these destructive prejudices will, we 
lope, be soon entirely eradicated. 

_Cleanliness is certainly agreeable to our nature. 
We cannot help approving it in others, even though 
we should not practise it ourselves. It sooner 
attracts our regard than eyen finery itself, and often 
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gains esteem where that fails. It is an ornament to 
the highest as weil as the lowest station, and cannot 
be dispensed with im either. Few virtues areof more 
importance to society than general cleanliness. It 
ought to be carefully cultivated every where; but in 
populous cities it should be a'most revered. As it. 
is impossible to be thoreugh!y clean without a 
sufficient quantity of water, we would earnestly. 
recommend it to the magistrates of great towns te 
be particularly attentive to this artiele. Most an 
towns in Britain are so situated as to be easily 
supplied with water; and those persons who will 
not make a proper use of it, after it is brought to 
their hand, certainly deserve to be severely punished, 
The streets of great towns, where water can be had, 
oucht to be washed every day. This is the only 
effectual method for keeping them thoroughly clean 
and, upon trial, we are persuaded it will be found 
the cheapest. pe 

Some of the most dreadful diseases incident rs 
human nature might, in my opinion, be entirely 
eradicated by cleanliness. ; 
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OF INFECTION AND CONTAGION. 4 
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INFECTION is a febrific agent caused by the de 
positicn of animal and vegetable substances. It 
generally exists as a miasm, a gas, and, in this state, 
cecurs in dirty houses, prisons, hospitals, ships, a 
crowded cities ; and also in low, marshy distric 
country. Under the designations of marsh 1 
nata, exhalations of the soil, vegeto-animal effluviv 
nalaria, human effluvia, febrile and putrid contas 

ts various specific effects are enumerated in 1 
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works of practical writers, as having a decided in. 
fluence on the human body. 

Contagion is a poison produced by morbid animal 
ecretion, capable of inducing a similar morbid 
faction in healthy bodies, by which means it is 
regenerated and indefinitely modified. Contagion is 
anly known by. its effects, and can only be divided 
mito genera by classifying it with the diseases it 
Produces: e. ¢. Ist. Contagion communicable by 
contact exclusively: the different species of which 
are the following : itch, syphylis, sibbens, loanda ot 
Africa, frambesia or yaws, elephantiasis hydrophobia, 
and small pox. These diseases can be conveyed in 
no other manner but by actual contact, and are hence 
strictly contagious. 2d. Contagion communicable 
both by contact and by the atmosphere. In contra- 
listinction to those of the first genus, these are 
jable to become epidemic. They are small-pox, 
measles, chicken-pox, scarlet fever, hooping cough, 
ke. These contagions are communicable at all 
easons of the year, and there is generally an insus- 
eptibility to future attacks of the same disease, but 
vith exceptions. 

Many diseases are infectious. Every person ought 
herefore, as far as he can, to avoid all communication 
vith the diseased. The common practice of visiting 
he sick, though often well meant, has many ili 
Omsequences. Far be it from us to discourage any 
et of charity or benevolence, especially towards those 
a distress; but we cannot help blaming such ag 
ndanger their own or their neighbours’ lives by a 
istaken friendship or an impertinent curiosity. 

The houses of the sick, especially in the countrr, 
re generally crowded from morning ¢ill night with 
He visitors. It is customary, in such places, fog 
fvants and young wae" to wait upon the sick by 
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turns, and even to sit up with them all night. Tt 
would be a miracle indeed should such always escape. 
Experience teaches us the danger of this conduct, 
People often catch fevers in this way, and come 
municate them to others, till at length they become 
epidemic. . 

It would be thought highly improper, for one whe 
had not had the small-pox, to wait upon a patient in’ 
that disease; yet many other fevers are almost as 
infectious as the small-pox, and not less fatal. Some 
imagine that fevers prove more fatal in villages than 
‘n great towns, for want of proper medical assistance, 
Chis may sometimes be the case; but we are inclined 
to think it oftener proceeds from the cause above 
mentioned. ‘ 

Were a plan to be laid down for communicating 
infection, it could not be done more effectually thaw 
hy the common method of visiting the sick. Such 
visitors not only endanger themselves and their con- 
nections, but likewise hurt the sick. By crowding 
the house, they render the air unwholesome, and by 

Sheir private whispers and dismal countenances disturb 
the imagination of the patient, and depress his spirits, 
Persons who are ill, especially in fevers, ought to be 
kept as quiet as possible. The sight of strange 
faces, and every thing that disturbs the mind, hurts 
them. | 

The common practice in country places of inviting 
great numbers of people to funerals, and crowding 
them into the same apartment where the corpse lies 
is another way of spreading infection. The infection 
does not always die with the patient. Every thin 
that comes into contact with his body while alive, 

receives the contagion, and some of them, as clot es, 
blankets, &c. will retain it for a long time. Persons 
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, unburied ; and people should keep as much as possible 
at a distance from them. 
It would tend greatly to prevent the spreading of 

.Anfectious diseases, if those in health were kept at a 

Proper distance from the sick. The Jewish Legislator, 
among many other wise institutions for preserving 

_health, has been peculiarly attentive tothe means of pre- 

Yenting infection, ordefilement as itiscalled, either from 
adiseased person or a dead body. In many cases 

the diseased were to be separated from those in 

health ; and it was deemed a crime even to approach 
their habitations. If a person only touched a dis- 
eased or dead body, he was appointed to wash 
himself in water, and to keep for some time at 
distance from society, 

Infectious diseases are often communicated by 
elothes. It is extremely dangerous to wear apparel 
which has been worn by the deceased, unless it has 
been well washed and fumigated, as infection may 
-odge a long time in it, and afterwards produce very 
tragical effects. This shews the danger of buying 
at random the clothes which have been worn by other 
people, 

Infectious disorders are frequently imported. 
Commerce, together with the riches of foreign climes, 
ring us also their diseases. These do often more 
han counterbalance all the advantages of that trade 
4y means of which they are introduced. It is to be 
€gretted, that so little care is commonly bestowed, 
ither to prevent the introduction or spreading of 
nfectious maladies. Some attention indeed is 
enerally paid tothe plague; but other diseases pass 
inregarded. / 

Anfection is often spread through cities, by jails, 
Ospitals, &c. These are frequently situated in the 
ery middle of populous towns; and when infectious 
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diseases break out in them, it is impossible for the 
inhabitants to escape. Did magistrates pay any 
regard to the health of the people, this evil might be 
easily remedied. i 
Many are the causes which tend to diffuse infection 
through populous cities. The whole atmosphere of 
a large town is one contaminated mass, abounding 
with various kinds of infection, and must be perni- 
cious to health. The best advice that we can give to _ 
such as are obliged to live in large cities is, to choose 
an open situation; to avoid narrow, dirty, crowded : 
streets; to keep their own house and offices clean, _ 
and to be as much abroad in the open air as their 
time will permit. * 
It would tend greatly to prevent the spreading of | 
infectious diseases, were proper nurses every where 
employed to take care of the sick. This might often 
save a family, or even a whole town, from being 
infected by one person. We do not mean that people 
should abandon their friends or relations in distress, 
but only to put them on their guara against being 
too much in company with those wno are afilicted - 
with diseases of an infectious nature. e 
Such as wait upon the sick in infectious diseases 
run very great hazard. They should stuff their moses 
with tobacco, or some other strong smelling herb, as_ 
rue, tansy, or the like. They ought likewise to keep 
the patient very clean, to sprinkle the room where he 
lies with vinegar, or other strong acids, frequently a 
admit a stream of fresh air into it, and to avoid the 
smell of his breath as much as they can, They 0 
never to go into company without having chan 
their clothes and washed their hands; otherwise, 
the disease be infectious, they will in all probabili 
carry the contagion along with them. a 
However trifling it may appear to inconsidera! 
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persons, we will venture to affirm, that a due attention 
to those things which tend to diffuse infection, would 
be of great importance in preventing diseases, As 
most diseases are in some degree infectious, no one 
should continue long with the sick, except the neces- 
Sary attendants. I mean not, however, by this 
eaution, to deter those whose duty or office leads 
them to wait upon the sick, from such a laudable 
and necessary employment. There are several 
disinfecting agents now in use, the most common of 
which are the chlorides of lime and soda, but a more 
economical and as effectual an agent may be procured 
either by mixing two drachms of oil of vitriol with hak 
an ounce of nitre, and placing the mixture ina saucer 
upon hot sand, or by adding to a mixture of three 
ounces of common salt,. an ounce of black oxide of 
manganese, and an ounce of oil of vitriol, two ounces 
of water, when the heat caused by the addition o} 
the water will give rise to the free evolution of a gag 
possessing powerful disinfecting properties, 


Sec te od eee 
CHAP, X. 


OF THE PASSIONS. 


THE passions have great influence both in the cause 
nd cure of diseases. How the mind affects the body, 
rill in all probability ever remain a secret. It is 
ufficient for us to know, that there is established a 
eciprocal influence between the mental and corporeal 
arts, and that whatever injures the one, disorders 
1¢ other. 


a 


ANGER, 


The passion of anger ruffles the mind, distorts 
‘© countenance, hurries on the circulation of the 
god, and disorders the whole vital and animal 
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‘anctions. It often occasions fevers, and other acuta'« 
diseases; and sometimes even sudden death. This 
passion is peculiarly hurtful to the delicate, and those* ‘f 
of weak nerves. I have known such persons fre-~ 
quently lose their lives by a violent fit of anger, and 4 
would advise them to guard against the excess of 
this passion with the utmost care. . 
It is not indeed always in our power to prevent 
being angry; but we may surely avoid harbouring” 
resentment in our breast. Resentment preys upoy ” 
the mind, and occasions the most obstinate chronica.” 
disorders, which gradually waste the constitution. 
Nothing shews true greatness of mind more than to. 
forgive injuries; it promotes the peace of society 
and greatly conduces to our own ease, health, andy 
felicity. ; 
Such as value health should avoid violent gusts oll 
anger, as they would the most deadly poison. Neither 
ought they to indulge resentment, but to endeavour — 
at all times to keep their minds calm and serene, 
Nothing tends so much to the health of the pee as 
a constant tranquillity of mind. : 
FEAR, ay 
The influence of fear, both in occasioning and — 
ageravating diseases, is very great. No man ought — 
to be blamed for a decent concern about life; but 
too great a desire to preserve it is often the cause of — 
losing it. Fear and anxiety, by depressing the 
spirits, not only dispose us to diseases, but off 
render those diseases fatal which an undaunted min ot 
would overcome. 4 
Sudden fear has generally violent effects. Epileptic : 
fits, and other convulsive disorders, are often occd- 
‘sioned by it. Hence the danger of that practice, 80 
common among young people, of frightening | 
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inether. Many have lost their lives, and others have 
xeen rendered miserable, by frolics of this kind. It 

s dangerous to tamper with the human passions. 
Che mind may easily be thrown into such disorder 
ig never again to act with regularity. 


THE EFFECTS OF FEAR ON CHILD-BED WOMEN. 


‘But the gradual effects of fear prove most hurtful, 
The constant dread of some future evil, by dwelling 
upon the mind, often occasions the very evil itself. 
Hence it comes to pass, that so many die of those very 
diseases of which they long had a dread, or which 
had been impressed on their minds by some accident, 
or foolish prediction. This, for example, is often the 
case with women in child-bed. Many of those who 
die in that situation are impressed with the notion of 
their death a long time before it happens ; and there 
is reason to believe that this impression is often the 
cause of it. 

The methods taken to impress the minds of women 
with the apprehensions of the great pain and peril of 
child-birth, are very hurtful. Few women die in 
labour, though many lose their lives after it; which 
may be thus accounted for: A woman after delivery, 
finding herself weak and exhausted, immediately 
apprehends she is in danger; but this fear seldom 
fails to obstruct the necessary evacuations upon which 
her recovery depends. Thus the sex often fall a 
sacrifice to their own imaginations, when there would 
be no danger, did they apprehend none. 

“Tt seldom happens that two.or three women in a 
great town die in child-bed, but their death is followed 
{y many others. Every woman of their acquaintance 
who is with child dreads the same fate, and the 
disease becomes epidemical by the mere force ot 
imagination, This should induce pregnant women to 
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Gespise fear, and by all means to avoid those tatiimy 
gossips who are continually buzzing in their ears the’ 
misfortunes of others. Every thing that may in the — 
least alarm a pregnant or child-bed woman, ought 
with the greatest care to be guarded against. t 
Many women have lost their lives in child-bed by 
the old superstitious custom, still kept up im most 
parts of Britain, of tolling the parish bell for every 
person who dies. People who think themselves m 
danger are very inquisitive; and if they come to know 
that the bell tolls for one who died in the sam) 
situation with themselves, what must be the conse® 
quence? At any rate they are apt to suppose tha) 
this is the case, and it will often, be found a very” 
difficult matter to persuade them of the contrary. 
But this custom is not pernicious to child-bed 
yomen only, It is hurtful in many other cases» 
When low fevers, in which it is difficult to support 
vhe patient’s spirits prevail, what must be the effect. 
of a funeral peal sounding five or six times a day im 
his ears? No doubt his imagination will suggest that, 
others died of the same disease under which he 
labours. This apprehension will have a greater ten © 
tency tu depress his spirits, than all the cordials of 
_ which medicine can boast will have to raise them. i 
If this useless piece of ceremony cannot be abo- 
lished, we ought to keep the.sick as much from 
hearing it as possible, and from every other thing” 
that may tend to, alarm them, So far however is- 
this from being generally attended to, that manyy 
make it their business to visit the sick, on purpose 
to whisper dismal stories in their ears, Such may 
pass for sympathizing friends, but they ought rather 
to be considered as enemies. All who wish well to 
the sick ought to keep such persons at the greatest 
distanee from them. ‘it 
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REPREHENSIBLE CUSTOMS, ETC. 


A custom has long prevailed among physicians, of 
prognosticating, as they call it, the patient’s fate, or 
joretelling the issue of the disease, Vanity no doubt 
introduced this practice, and still supports it, in spitd 
of common sense and the safety of mankind. I have 
known a physician barbarous enough to boast, that 

pronounced more sentences than all His Majesty’s 
judges. Would to God that such sentences were not 
often equally fatal! It may indeed be alleged, that 
the doctor does not declare his opinion before. the 
patient, So much the worse. A. sensible patient 
had better hear what the doctor says, than learn it 
from the disconsolate looks, the watery eyes, and the 
broken whispers of those about him. It seldom 
happens, when the doctor gives an unfavourable 
opinion, that it can be concealed from the patient. 
The very embarrassment which the friends and 
attendants shew in disguising what he has said, is 
generally sufficient to discover the truth. 

_ Kind Heaven has, for the wisest ends, conéealed 
from mortals their fate; and we do not see what 
right any man has to announce the death ef another, 
especially if such a declaration has a chance to kill 
him. Mankind are indeed very fond of prying into 
future events, and seldom fail to solicit the physician 
for his opinion. A doubtful answer, however, or 
one that may tend rather to encourage the hope of 
the sick, is surely the most safe. This conduct 
would neither hurt the patient nor the physician. 
Nothing tends more to destroy the credit of physic 
than those bold prognosticators, who, by the bye, are 
enerally the most ignorant of the faculty. The 
mistakes which daily happen in this way are so many 
standing proofs of human vanity, and the weakness of 
ictence, 
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We readily admit, that there are cases where the 
physician ought to give intimation of the patient's 
danger to some of his near connections ; though even, | 
this ought always to be done with the greatest caus; 
tion: but it never can be necessary in any case that, 
the whole town and country should know, immedi- — 
ately after the doctor has made his first visit, that. he, 
has no hopes of his patient's recovery. Persons, 
whose impertinent curiosity leads them to question, 
the physician, with regard to the fate of his patient, 
certainly deserve no other than an evasive answer. i 

The vanity of foretelling the fate of the sick is not. 
peculiar to the faculty. Others follow their example, 
and those who think themselves wiser than thin 
neighbours often do much hurt in this way. Hus) 
manity surely calls upon every one to comfort the 
3ick, and not to add to their affliction by alarming 
their fears. A friend or even a physician, may often, 
do more good by a mild and sympathizing behaviour, 
than by medicine, and should never neglect to ads | 
minister that greatest of all cordials, HOPE. OB | 
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GRIEF. i) 

Grief is the most destructive of atl the passions, 
{ts effects are permanent, and when it sinks deep into, 
‘he mind, it generally proves fatal. Anger and fear, | 
veing of a more violent nature, seldom last long; but 
grief often changes into a fixed melancholy, whic Ai 
preys upon the spirits, and wastes the constitution, | 
This passion ought not to be indulged. It may gene= 
rally be conquered at the beginning ; but when it has 
gained strength, all attempts to remove 1t are vail 
No person can prevent misfortunes in life: bu 
shews true greatness of mind to bear them Wita” 
serenity. Many persons make a merit of induigin 
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rrief, and when misfortunes happen, they obstinately 
‘efuse all consolation, till the mind, overwhelmed 
rth melancholy, sinks under the load. Such conduct 
§ uot only destructive to health, but inconsistent 
vith reason, religion, and common sense. 

Change of ideas is as necessary for health as 
hange of posture. When the mind dwells long upon 
he subject, especially of a disagreeable nature, it 
turts the whole functions of the body. Hence grief 
adulged spoils the digestion and destroys the appetite ; 
y which means the spirits are depressed, the nerves 
elaxed, the bowels inflated with wind, and the hu- 
10urs, for want of fresh supplies of chyle, vitiated. 
‘hus many an excellent constitution has been ruined 
y a family misfortune, or any thing that occasions 
xcessive grief, 

It is utterly impossible, that any person of a 
ejected mind should enjoy health. Life may indeed 
e dragged out for a few years; but whoever would 
ve to a good old age, must be good-humoured and 
heerful. This indeed is not altogether in our own 
ower; yet our temper of mind, as well as our 
ctions, depend greatly upon ourselves. We can 
ither associate with cheerful or melancholy com- 
anions, mingle in the amusements and offices of life, 
r sit still and brood over our calamities as we 
hoose, These, and many such things, are certainly 
1 Our power, and from these the “mind generally 
ikes its cast. 

e variety of scenes which present themselves 
9 the senses, were certainly designed to prevent our 
ttention from being too long fixed upon any one 
bject Nature abounds with variety, and the mind, 
nless fixed down by habit, delights in contemplating 
ew objects. This at once points out the method of 
elieving the mind in distress. Turn the attention 
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frequently to new objects. Examine them for some) 
time, When the mind begins to recoil, shift the: | 
scene. By this means a constant succession of new) 
ideas may be kept up, till the disagreeable ones en=) 
tirely disappear. Thus travelling, the study of any) | 
art or science, reading or writing on such subjects as 
deeply engage the attention, will sooner expel grief. | 
than the most sprightly amusements. 4 | 
It has already been observed, that the body cannot 
be healthy unless it be exercised; neither can the | 
mind. Indolence nourishes grief. When the mind — 
has nothing else to think of but calamities, no wons | 
der that it dwells there. Few people who pursue 
business with attention are hurt by grief. Instead) 
therefore of abstracting ourselves from the world or 
business, when misfortanes happen, we ought to | 
enyage in it with more than usual attention, to dis= 
charge with double diligence the functions of our 
station, and to mix with friends of a cheerful and | 
eocial temper. Ag | 
Innocent amusements are by no means to be nege | 
lected. These by leading the mind insensibly to. 
the contemplation of agreeable objects, help to dispel . 
the gloom which misfortunes cast over it. pee | 
! 


make time seem less tedious, and haye many other 
happy effects. a 

Some persons, when overwhelmed with grief, 
betake themselves to drinking. This is making t e 
eure worse than the disease. It seldom fails to end 
in the ruin of fortune, character, and constitution. 


LOVE. 


pe 
Love is perhaps the strongest of all the passions: 
at least, when it becomes violent, it is less subject to 
the control either of the understanding or will, than 

any ct the rest, Fear, anger, and several other pa 


om 
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fons, are necessary for the preservation of the 
ndividual, but love is necessary for the continuation 
if the species itself: it was therefore proper that 
his passion should be deeply rooted in the human 
weast. 

Though love be a strong passion, it is seldom so 
‘apid in its progress as several of the others. Few 
sersons fall desperately in love all at once. We would 
herefore advise every one, before he tampers witk 
this passion, to consider well the probability of his 
seing able to obtain the object of his passion. When 
that is not likely, he should avoid every occasion ot 
nereasing it. He ought immediately to fly the com- 
sany of the beloved object; to apply his mind 
ittentively to business or study; to take every kind 
xf amusement; and above all, to endeavour, if pos- 
sible, to find another object which may engage his 
iffections, and which it may be in his power to obtain, 
There is no passion with which people are so ready 
:o tamper as love, although none is more dangerous. 
Some men make love for amusement; others from 
nere vanity, or on purpose to shew their consequence 
with the fair. This is perhaps the greatest piece of 
sruelty which any one can be guilty of. What we 
sagerly wish for, we easily credit. Hence the too 
sredulous fair are often betrayed into a situation 
which is truly deplorable, before they are able to dis- 
tover that the pretended lover was oniy in jest. But 
is no jesting with this passion. When love is 
got to a certain height, it admits of no other cure but 
the possession of its object, which, in this case. 
ought always if possible to be obtained. The conduct 
of parents with regard to the disposal of their children 

2 ‘atrriage is often very blameable. An advantageous 
match is the constant aim of parents: while th 

hiidren often suffer * eal martyrdom vetwrxt their 
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inclinations and duty. The first thing which parents 
ought to consult in disposing their children, is Ch, 
tainly their inclinations. Were due regard aways 
paid to these, there would be fewer unhappy couples, 
and parents would: not Lave so often cause to repens 
the severity of their conduct, after a ruined constitu- 


tion, a lost character, or a distracted mind, has ahewn 
them into mistake, 5 


RELIGIOUS MELANCHOLY. 


Many persons of a religious turn of mind behave 
as if they thought it a crime to be cheerful. They 
imagine the whole of religion consists in certai 
mortifications, or denying themselves the smallest 
indulgence, even of the most innocent amusen aaa 
A perpetual gloom hangs over their countenances, 
while the deepest melancholy preys upon their minds, 
“At length the fairest prospects vanish, every thing 
puts on a dismal] appearance, and those very objects 
which ought to give delight afford nothing but disgust 
Life itself becomes a burden, and the unhappy wretch 
persuaded that no evil can equal what he feels, often 
puts an end to his own miserable existence. F 
It is a great pity that ever religion should be s 
far perverted, as to become the cause of those ee 
evils which it was designed to cure. Nothing can 
be better calculated than True Religion, to raise and 
support the mind of its votaries under every affliction 
that can befal them. It teaches them that even the 
sufferings of this life are preparatory to the happiness 
of the next; and that all who persist in a course of 
virtue shall at length arrive at complete felicity. 

Persons whose business it is to recommend lia 
to others, should beware of dwelling too much on 
gioomy subjects. That peace. and tranquillity of 
mind, which true religion is calculated to inspire, 18 
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a more powerful argument in its favor than all the 
‘errors than can be uttered. Terror may indeed deter 
men from outward acts of wickedness, but can 
never spire them with that love of God, and real 
s00dness ot heart, in which alone true religion consists. 

ef. conclude; the best way to counteract the vio- 

ce of any passion, is to keep the mind closely 
angaged in some useful] pursuit. 


CHAP. XI. 


THE NATURAL EVACUATIONS, 


“THE principal evacuations from the human body are 

hose by stool, wrene, and insensible perspiration. 
None of those can be long obstructed without im- 
airing the health. When that which ought to be 
nrown out of the body is too long retained, it not 
mly occasions a plethora, or too great fulness of the 
ressels, but acquires qualities which are hurtful to 
.ealth, as acrimony, putrescence, &c. 


THE FECAL EVACUATION. 


Few things conduce more to health than keeping 
he body regular. When the feces lie too long ir 
he bowels, they vitiate the humours ; and when they 
re too soon discharged, the body is not sufficiently 
purished. A sued igh, is therefore to be desired 
vhich can only be obtained by regularity in diet 
leep, and exercise. Whenever the body is not re 
sular, there is reason to suspect a fault in one on 
ther of these. 

Persons who eat and drink at irregular hours, and 
ae eat various kinds of food, and drink of several 

lifferent liquors at every meal, have no reason to 

<pect either that their digestion will be good, or 
a discaarges regular. Irregularity in eating and 
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drinking disturbs every part of the animal ceconom#, 
aud never fails to occasion diseases, Hither te@ | 
much or too little will have this effect. The forme® 
indeed generally occasions looseness, and the latte [ 
costiveness; but both have a tendency to hurt the” 
health. + 3 

It would be difficult to ascertain the exact number 
of stools which may be consistent with health, ag | 
these differ in the different periods of life, in different 
constitutions, and even in the same constitution | 
under a different regimen of diet, exercise, &c. It i6 | 
however generally allowed, that one stool a day ey 
sufficient for an adult, and that less is hurtful.  Bug- 
this, like most general rules, admits of many exce 
tions. I have known persons in perfect health, w 
did not go to stool above once a-week. Such a degr 
of costiveness however is not safe; though the pers 
who labours under it may for some time enjoy tolez 
able health, yet at length it may occasion diseases. 7 

One method of procuring a stool every day is to 
rise betimes and go abroad in the open air. Not only 
the posture in bed is unfavorable to regular stools, 
but also the warmth. This, by promoting the pers 
piration, lessens all the other discharges. a 

The method recommended for this purpose by ME 
Locke is likewise very proper, viz. to solicit nature, t 
going regularly to stool every morning whether one 
a call or not.—Habits of this kind may be acquir a 
which will in time become natural. on) 

Persons who have frequent recourse to medicines 
for preventing costivencss seldom fail to ruin them’ 
constitution. Purging medicines frequently repeated’ 
weaken the bowels, hurt the digestion, and ev 
dose makes way for another, till at length they becon 
2s necessary as daily bread. Those who are troub! 
with costiyeness ought rather, if possible to ré 
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by diet than drugs. They should likewise go 
hinly clothed, and avoid every thing of an astringent 
of an heating nature. The diet and other regimen 
ecessary in this case will be found under the article 
‘ostiveness, where this state of the bowels is treated 
3 a disease. 

Such persons as are troubled with habitual loose- 
ess ought likewise to suit their diet to the nature of 
heir complaint. They should use food which braces 
ad strengthens the bowels, and which is rather of an 
stringent quality, as wheat-bread made of the finest 
our, cheese, eggs, rice boiled in milk, &c. Their 
rink should be red port, claret, brandy and water, in 
hich toasted bread has been boiled and such like. 
‘As an habitual looseness is often owing to an ob- 
ructed perspiration, persons affected with it ought 
» keep their feet warm, to wear flannel next their 
<in, and take every.other method to promote the 
perspiration. Further directions with regard to the 
eatment of this complaint will be found under the 
‘ticle Looseness. 


URINE. 


So many things tend to change both the quantity 
ad appearances of the urine, that it is very difficult 
lay down any determined rules for judging of either. 
x. Cheyne says, the urine ought to be equal to three- 
urths of the liquid part of our aliment. But sup- 
se any one were to take the trouble of measuring 
oth, he would find that every thing which altered 
ie degree of perspiration, would alter this propor- 
on, and likewise the different kinds of aliment would 
ford very different quantities of urine.-—Though for 
1ese, and other reasons, no rule can be given for 
\dging the precise quantity of urine which ought 
) be discharged, yet a person of common sense will 
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extreme. It has long been an observation amsng 
physicians, that the appearances of the urine ara 
very uncertain, and very little to be depended on, 
No one will be surprised at this who considers how 
inany ways it mav be affected, and consequenily have 
its appearances altered. The passions, the state of 
the atmosphere. the quantity and quality of the food, 
the exercise, the clothing, the state of the other 
fvacuations, and numberless other causes, are suffi- 
cient to induce a change, either in the quantity or 
appearance of the urine. | 
_ As a free discharge of urine not only prevents but 
actually cures many diseases, it ought by all means 
to be promoted; and every thing that may obstruct 
it should be carefully avoided. Both the secretio 
and discharge of urine are Jessened by a seden 
fife, sleeping on beds that are too soft and warm) 
food of a dry and heating quality, liquors which a 
astringent and heating, as red port, claret, and such 
like. Those who have reason to suspect that t 
urine is in too small quantity, or who have any symp= 
toms of the gravel, ought not only to avoid these 
things, but whatever else they find has a tendency M 
lessen the quantity of their urine. 
When the urine is too long retained; it is ‘not 
only resorbed, or takeni up again into the mass OF 
tiuids, but by stagnating in the bladder it becomes 
thicker, the more watery parts flying off first, a d 
the more gross and earthly remaining behind. _ " 
the constant tendency which these have to concre 
the formation of stones and gravel in the bladd 
promoted. Hence it comes to pass, that inc 
and sedentary people are much more liable to. 
diseases than persons of a more active life, 
Many persons have lost their lives, and others 
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brought on very tedious, and even incurable disorders, 
by retaining their urine too long, from a false deli-« 
cacy. When the bladder had been over-distended, 
it often loses its power of action altogether, or 
becomes paralytic, by which means it is rendeed 


sniall a quantity. This may be occasioned by drink- 
ing large quantities of weak watery liquors, by the 
excessive use of alkaline salts, or any thing that 
timulates the kidnies, dilutes the blood, &c. This 
disorder very soon weakens the body, and induces a 
consumption. It is difficult to cure, but may be 
mitigated by strengthening dict and astringent medi- 
cines, such as are recommended under the article 
Diabetes, or excessive discharge of urine. 


THE PERSPIRATION 


_ Insensible perspiration is generally reckoned the 
greatest of all the discharges from the human body. 
It is of so great importance to health, that few 
diseases attack us while it goes properly on; but 
when it is obstructed the whole frame is soon dis- 
ordered, This discharge, however, being less per- 
ceptible than any of the rest, is consequently less 
attended to. Hence it is, that acute fevers, rheuma- 
tisms, agues, &c. often proceed from obstructed 
perspiration before we are aware of its having taken 
place. . 

On examining patients, we find most of them 
impute their diseases either to violent colds which 
they had canght, or to slicht ones which had been 
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neglected. For this reason, instead of a critical 
inquiry into the nature of the perspiration, its differ- 
ence in different seasons, climates, constitutions, &c. 
we shall endeavour to point out the causes which 4 
most commonly obstruct it, and to shew how far they. 
“may be either avoided or have their influence coun- 
teracted by timely care. The want of a due attention 
to these, costs Britain annually some thousands of 
useful lives. 


CAUSES OF OBSTRUCTED PERSPIRATION, ETC. 


One of the most common causes of obstructed 
perspiration, or catching cold, in this country, is the 
changeableness of the weather, or state of the atmos-, 
phere. There is no place where such changes happen 
more frequently than in Great Britain. With us the 
degrees of heat and cold are not only very different 
in the different seasons of the year, but often change 
almost from one extreme to another in a few days, 
and sumetimes even in the course of one day. That 
such changes must affect the state of the perspiration 
is obvious to every one. 

The best method of fortifying the body against the 
changes of the weather, is to be abroad every day. 
Those who keep most within doors are most liable to © 
catch cold. Such persons generally render’ them- 
selves so delicate as to feel even the slightest changes 
in the atmosphere, by their pains, coughs, and op= 
pressions of the breast, &c, they become a kind of 
living barometers. i 


WET CLOTHES. - 


Wet clothes not only by their coldness obstruct the 
perspiration, but their moisture, by being absorbed, 
or taken up into the body, greatly increases the 
danger. Th most robust constitution is not pres 
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against the danger arising from wet clothes; they 
daily occasion fevers, rhevmatisms, and other fatal 
disorders, even in the young and healthy. 

It is impossible for people who go frequenily 
abroad to avoid sometimes being wet. But the danger 
might generally be lessened, if not wholly prevented, 
by changing their clothes soon; when this cannot 
be done, they should keep in motion till they be dry. 

So far are many from taking this precaution, that 
they often sit or lie down in the fields with their 
clothes wet, and frequently sleep even whole nights 
in this condition. The frequent instances which we 
have of the fatal effects of this conduct, ought cer- 
tainly to deter others from being guilty of it. 


WET FEET. 


Even wet feet often occasion fatal diseases. The 
colic, inflammations of the breast and of the bowels, 
the iliac passion, chotera morbus, &c. are often occa 
sioned by wet feet. Habit will, no doubt, render this 
less dangerous; but it ought, as far as possible, to 
be avoided. The delicate, and those who are not 
accustomed to have their clothes and feet wet, should 
be peculiarly careful in this respect. 


NIGHT AIR. 


_ The perspiration is often obstructed by night air; 

even in summer, this ought to be avoided. The 
dews which fall plentafully after the hottest day, 
make the night more dangerous than when the 
weather is cool. Hence, in warm countries, the 
evening dews are more hurtful than where the climate 
is more temperate. 

It is very agreeable after a warm day to be abroad 
im the cool evening; but this is a pleasure to be 
avoided by all who value their health. The effects 
of evening dews are gradual, indeed, and almost im- 
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perceptibfe ; but theyare not the less to be dreaded ; 
we would therefore advise travellers, labourers, and 
all who are much heated by day, carefully to avoid 
them. Whenthe perspiration has been great, these 
become dangerous in proportion. By not attending 
to this, in flat marshy countries, where the exhala- 


ee 


tion and dews are copious, labourers are often seized 


with intermitting fevers, quinsies, and other danger- 
ous diseases. 
DAMP BEDS. 

Beds become damp, either from their not being 
used, standing in damp houses, or in rooms without 
fire. Nothing is more to be dreaded by travellers 
than damp beds, which are very common in all places 


where fuel is scarce. When a traveller, cold and 


wet, arrives at an inn, he may, by means of a good 
fire, warm diluting liquor, and a dry bed, have the 


perspiration restored; but if he be put intoa cold ‘ 


room, and laid in a damp bed, it will be more ob 
tructed, and the worst consequences will ensue. 
Travellers should avoid inns which are noted for 
damp beds, as they would a house infected with the 
plague; as no man, however robust, is proof against 
the danger arising from them. | 


But inns are notthe only places where damp beds | 


are to be met with. Beds kept in private familics 
for the reception of stangers are often equally dan- 
gerous. All kinds of linen and bedding, when. 


not frequently used, become damp. How then is bP 


possible that beds, which are not slept in above twa - 
or three times in a year, should be safe? Nothing - 
is more common -than to hear people complain ol 


having caught cold by changing their bed. The rea- — 
son is obvious ; were they careful never to sleep in : 


a bed but what was frequently used, they would sel- 
dom find any ill consequences from a chanze. si» 


Py 
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Nothing is more 'to be dreaded by a delicate person 
when on a visit, than being laid in a bed which is 
kept on purpose for strangers. That ill-judged piece 
of complaisance becomes a real injury. All the bad 
consequences from this quarter might easily be pre- 
vented in private families, by causing their servants 
to sleep in the spare beds, and resign them to 
strangers when they come. In inns where the beds 
are used almost every night, nothing else is neces- 
sary than to keep the rooms weil seasoned by frequent 
fires, and the linen dry. 

That barieful custom said to be practised in many 
inns, of damping sheets, and pressing them in order 
to save washing, and afterwards laying them on the 
beds, ought, when discovered, to be punished with 
the utmost severity. It is really a species of murder, 
and will often prove as fatal as poison or gun-shot, 
Indeed, no linen, especially if it has been washed in 
winter, ought to be used till it has been exposed for 
some time to the fire; nor is this operation less neces- 
sary for linen washed in summer, provided it has laim 
by for any length of time. This caution is the more 
needful, as gentiemen are often exceedingly attentive 
to what they eat or drink at aninn, yet pay no regard 

‘toa circumstance of much more importance. If a 
person suspects that his bed is damp, the simple 
precaution of taking off the sheets and lying in the 
blankets, with all, or most of his clothes on, will 
prevent allthe danger. I have practised this for 

“many years, and never have been hurt by damp beds, 

though no constitution, without care, is proof against 
 fheir baneful influence. 


DAMP HOUSES. 


Damp houses frequently produce the like ill conse- 
quences ; for this reason those who build sauukd i¢ 
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careful to choose a ary situation. A house which 
stands on a damp marshy soil or deep clay, will never 
be thoroughly dry. All houses, unless where the 
ground is exceedingly dry, should have the first floor: 
a little raised. Servants and others, who are obliged’ 
to live in cellars and sunk stories, seldom continue 
long in health: masters ought surely to pay some 
regard to the health of their servants, as well as te” 
their own. “i 
Nothing is more common than for people, merely 
to avoid some trifling inconvenience, to hazard their 
lives, by inhabiting a house almost as soon as the” 
masons, plasterers, &c. have done with it: such 
houses are not only dangerous from their dampness, 
but likewise from the smell of lime, paint, &c. The 
asthmas, consumptions, and other diseases of the 
lungs, so incident to people who work in these” 
articles, are sufficient proofs of their being unwhole~ 
some. on 
Rooms are often rendered damp by an unseason 
able piece of cleanliness; I mean the pernicious 7 
custom of washing them immediately before compat 
is put intothem. Most people catch cold, if they sit 
but a very short time in a room that has been lately’ 
washed; the delicate ought carefully to avoid such a 
situation, and even the robust are not always proof 
against its influence. People imagine if a good fire 
is made in a room after it has been washed, that there | 
is no danger from sitting in it; but they must give 
me loave to say, that this increases the danger. The 
evaporation excited by the fire generates cold, and: 
renders the damp more active. iam 
SUDDEN TRANSITIONS FROM HEAT TO COLD... 
The perspiration is commonly obstructed by SuD¥ 
DEN TRANSITIONS from heat to cold, Colds are! 
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seldom caught, unless when people have been too 
much heated. Heat rarifies the blood, quickens the 
ireulation, and increases the perspiration ; but when 
hese are suddenly checked, the consequences must 
ve-bad. It is indeed impossible for labourers not 
9 be too hot upon some occasions; but it is gene- 
ally in their power to let themselves cool gradually, 
© put on their clothes when they leave off work, to 
nake choice of a dry place to rest themselves in, and 
0 avoid sleeping in the open fields. These easy 
ules, if observed, would often prevent fevers, and 
ther fatal disorders. 

It is very common for people, when hot, to drink 
reely of cold water, or small liquors. This conduct 
s extremely dangerous. Thirst indeed is hard to 
ear, and the inclination to gratify that appetite fre- 
uently gets the better of reason, and makes us do 
rhat our judgment disapproves. Every peasant, 
owever, knows, if his horse be permitted to drink 
is bellyful of cold water after violent exercise, and 
e immediately put into the stable, or suffered to 
emain at rest, that it will kill him. This they take 
he utmost care to prevent. It were wellif they were 
qually attentive to their own safety. : 

Thirst may be quenched many ways without 
wallowing large quantities of cold liquor. The fields 
fford variety of acid fruits and plants, the very 
hewing of which would abate thirst. Water kept 
1the mouth for some time, and spit out again, if 
frequently repeated, will have the same effect. Ifa 
it of bread be eaten along with a few mouthsful of 
rater, it will quench thirst more effectually, and 
lake the danger less. When a person is extremely 
ot, a mouthful of brandy, or other spirits, if ‘it can 
e obtained, ought to be preferred to any thing else. 
jut if any one has been so foolish, when hot, as to 
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drink freely of cold liquor, he ought to continue his 
exercise at least till what he drank be thoroughly 
warmed upon his stomach, " 
It would be tedious to enumerate all the ba 
effects which flow from drinking cold liquors wher 
the body is hot. Sometimes this has occasjoncd 
immediate death. Hoarseness, quinseys, ard fevers 
of various kinds, are its common consequences, 
Neither is it safe, when warm, to eat freely of raw 
fruits, salads, or the like. These, indeed, have not 
s0 sudden an effect on the body as cold liquors, but 
they are notwithstanding dangerous, and ought to 
be avoided. 3 
Sitting in a warm room, and drinking hot liquor 
till the pores are quite open, and immediately going 
tnto the cold air, is extremely dangerous. Colds, 
. oughs, and inflammations of the breast, are the usuai 
nffects of this conduct: yet nothing is more common 
Shan for people, after they have drunk warm liquors 
for several hours, to walk or ride a number of miles 
in the coldest night, or to ramble in the streets. 
People are very apt, when a room is hot, to throw 
open a window, and to sit near it, This is a mos 
dangerous practice. Any person had better sit 
without doors than in such a situation, as the current 
of air is directed against one particular part of thi 
body. Inflammatory fevers and consumptions have 
often been occasioned by sitting or standing think 
clothed near an open window. Nor is slecping with 
open windows less to be dreaded. That ought nev 
to be done, even in the hottest season, unless th 
window is at a distance. I have known mechanies 
frequently contract fatal diseases, by working str 
at an open window, and would advise all of them 
beware of such a practice. ie 
Few things expose people more to catch cold th: 
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eeping their own houses too warm}; such persons 
ay be said to live ina sort of hot houses; they 
in hardly stir abroad to visit a neighbour, but at 
ie hazard of their lives. Were there no other reason 
x keeping houses moderately cool, that alone is 
ifficient: but no house that is too hot can be whole- 
me; heat destroys the spring and elasticity of the 
r, and renders it less fit for expanding the lungs, 
ad the other purposes of respiration. Hence it is, 
lat consumptions ana other diseases of the lungs 
rove so fatal to people who work in forges, glass- 
ouses, and the like. 

Some are even so fool-hardy, as to plunge them- 
Ives when hot in cold water. Not only fevers, but 
iadness itself, has frequently been the effect of this 
mduct. Indeed it looks too like the action of a 
iadman to deserve a serious consideration. 

The result of all these observations is, that every 
2e ought to avoid, with the utmost attentien, all 
idden transitions from heat to cold, and to keep 
1¢ body in as uniform a temperature as possible; 
', where that cannot be done, to take care to let it 
dol gradually. 

People may imagine that too strict an attention to 
ese things would tend to render them delicate. 
o far, however, is this from being my design, that 
2€ very first rule proposed for preventing colds, is 
) harden the body, by enuring it daily to the open air. 
Ishall put an end to what relates to this part of 
ay subject, by giving an abstract of the justly cele- 
tated advice of Celsus, with respect to the preser- 
ation of health. “ A man,” says he “ who is blessed 
ith good health, should confine himself to no par- 
cular rules, either with respect to regimen or 
vedicine. He ought frequently to diversify his 
janner of living; to be sometimes in town, somes 
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times in the country; to hunt, sail, mdulge fuimself 
im rest, but more frequently to use exercise. He 
eugnt to refuse no kind of food that is commonly, 
used, but sometimes to eat more and sometimes less; 
smetimes to make one at an entertainment, and, 
sometimes to forbear it; to make rather two meals 
a-day than one, and always to eat heartily, provided 
he can digest it. He ought neither too eagerly to 
pursue, nor too scrupulously to avoid, mtercourse wit 
tne fair sex: pleasures of this kind, rarely indulged, 
render the body alert and active; but, when. too 
frequently repeated, weak and languid. He should 
be careful in time of health not to destroy, by 
excesses of any kind, that vigour of constitution 
which should support him under sickness.” one 
ri 
08 
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CHAP. XII. ‘° 
GF THE KNOWLEDGE AND CURE OF DISEASES. 
re 


THE knowledge of diseases does not depend s0 
much upon scientific principles as many imagines 
It is chiefly the result of experience and observatio 
By attending the sick, and carefully observing | 
various occurrences in diseases, a great degree 
accuracy may be acquired, both in distinguish 
their symptoms, and in the application of medicit 
Hence sensible nurses, and other persons who wail 
upon the sick, often discover a disease sooner than 
those who have been bred to physic. We do not 
however mean to insinuate that a medical education 
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of no use: it is doubtless of the greatest im- 
rtance; but it can never supply the place of 
servation and experience, 

DEFINITION OF DISEASES, ET¢.—Every disease 
sy be considered as an assemblage of symptoms, 
d must be distinyvuished by those which are most 
vious and permanent. Instead, therefore, of giving 
classical arrangement of diseases, according to the 
istematic method, it will be more suitable, in a 
formance of this nature, to give a full and accurate 
seription of each particular disease as it occurs , 
d, where any of the symptoms of one disease have 
near resemblance to those of another, to take notice 
that circumstance, and at the same time to point 
t the peculiar or characteristic symptoms by 
nich it may be distinguished. By a due attention 
these, the investigation of diseases will be found 
be a less difficult matter than most people would 
first be ready to imagine. 

A proper attention to the patient’s age, sex, 
mper of mind, constitution, and manner of life, will 
cewise greatly assist, both in the investigation and 
eatment of diseases. 

In childhood the fibres are lax and soft, the 
aves extremely irritable, and the fluids thm; 
hereas in old age the fibres are rigid, the nerves 
scome almost insensible, and many of the vessels 
aperviable. These and other peculiarities render 
ie diseases of the young and aged very different, 
id of course they must require a different method 
* treatment. 

‘Females are liable to many diseases which do not 
ict the other sex: besides, the nervous system 
zing more irritable than in men, their diseases 
quire to be treated with greater caution. They 
‘e less able to bear large evacuations; and all 
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stimulating medicines ought to be administered 
them with a sparing hand. 5 
Particular constitutions not only dispose pe 
to peculiar diseases, but likewise render it necess 
to treat these diseases in a peculiar manner. ~ 
de.icate person, for example, with weak nerves, 1 
lives mostiy within doors, must not be treated, 
any disease, precisely in the same manner as | 
who 1s hardy and robust, and who is much expost 
to the open air. ! 
The temper of mind ought to be carefully attende 
to m diseases. Fear, anxiety, and a fretful temper 
both occasion and aggravate diseases. In vaindew 
app.y medicines to the body to remove maladie 
which proceed from the mind. When it is affeete 
the best medicine is to sooth the passions, to dive 
the mind from anxious thought, and to keep th 
patzent as easy and cheerful as possible. bs 
Attention ought likewise to be paid to the climate 
or place where the patient lives, the air he breathe: 
his diet, &c. Such as live in low marshy situation 
are subject to many diseases which are unknows $ 
the inhabitants of high countries. Those who bret th 
the impure air of cities, have many maladies” 
which the more happy rustics are entire strange’ 
Persons who feed grossly, and indulge in strou 
liquors, are liable to diseases which do not alae 
temperate and ibstemious, &c. {4 
It has already been observed, that the differes 
occupations and situations in life dispose men t 
peculiar diseases. It is therefore necessary to i 
into the patient’s occupation, manner of life 
This will not only assist us in finding out the dis 
but will likewise direct us in the treatment 
It would be very imprudent to treat the la 
and the sedentary precisely in the same 
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even supposing them to labour under the sam» 

T¢ will likewise be proper to inquire, whether the 
disease be constitutional or accidental ; whether it 
has been of long or short duration; whether it 
proceeds from any great and sudden alteration in the 
diet, manner of life, &c. The state of the patient’s 
body, and of the other evacuations, ought also to be 
inquired into; and likewise whether he can with 
ease perform all the vital and animal functions, as 
Dreathing, digestion, &c. 

Lastly, it will be proper to inquire what diseases 
the patient has formerly been liable to, and what 
medicines were most beneficial to him; if he has a 
‘Strong aversion to any particular drug, &e. 
| As many of the indications of cure may be an- 
swered by diet alone, it is always the first thing to 
be attended to in the treatment of diseases. Those 
who know no better, imagine that every thing which 
goes by the name of a medicine possesses some 
wonderful power or sécret charm, and think, if the 
patient swaliows enough of drugs, that he must do 
well. This mistake has many ill consequences ; it 
makes people trust to drugs, and neglect their own 
endeavours ; besides, it discourages all attempts to 
telieve the sick where medicines cannot be abtained, 

"Medicines are no doubt useful in their place; and, 
When administered with prudence, they may do much 
good; but when they are put in the place of every 
thing else, or administered at random, which is not 
Seldom the case, they must do mischief. We would 
therefore wish to call the attention of mankind from 
the pursuit of secret medicines, to such things as thev 
are acquainted with. The proper regulation of these 
inay often do much good, aud there is little danget 
of their ever doing hurt, 
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Every disease weasens the digestive powers. 
diet ought therefore, in all diseases, to be !i 
of easy digestion. It would be as prude 
person with a broken leg to attempt to walk, or 
one in a fever to eat the same kind of food, an in 
the same quantity, as when he was in perfect health. 
Even abstinence alone will often cure a fever, espe- 
cially when it has been occasioned by excess in 
eating or drinking. 4 

In all fevers attended with inflammation, as 
pleurisies, peripneumonies, &c. thin gruels, whe 
watery infusions of mucilaginous plants, roots, &e 
are not only proper for the patient’s food, but th 
are likewise the best medicines which can be 
ministered. 

In fevers of a slow, nervous, or putrid kind, where 
there are no symptoms of inflammation, and wher 
the patient must be supported with cordials, t 
intention can always be more effectually answered 
nourishing diet and generous wines, than by 
medicines yet known. i 

Nor is a proper attention to diet of less importance 
in chronic than in acute diseases. Persons affli 
with low spirits, wind, weak nerves, or any 
hypochondriacal affections, generaily find more 
from the use of solid food and generous liquors, th: 
from all the cordial and carminitive medicines 
can be administered to them. o 

The scurvy, that most obstinate malady, W 
sooner yield to a proper vegetable diet, than to all 
the boasted antiscorbutic remedies of the shops. 
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to digest the solid fibres of animals, or e 
assimilate the juice of vegetables, a diet con 
chiefiv of milk will not only support the patient, 
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cure the disease after every othergnedicine 


Nor is an attention to other things of less import - 
ance than to diet. The strange mfatuation which 
bas long induced people to shut up the sick from all 
commonication with the external air, has done great 
mischief. Not only in fevers, but in many other 
iseases, the patient wili receive more benefit from 
laying the fresh air prudently admitted into his 
ck amber, than from all the medicines which can be 


Exercise emay likewise in many cases be considered 
sa medicine. Sailing, or riding on horseback, for 
-xample, will be of more service in the cure of con- 
sumptions, glandular obstructions, &c. than any 
medicine yet known. In diseases which proceed 
rom a relaxed state of the solids, the cold bath, and 
ather parts of the gymnastic regimen, will be found 
qually beneficial. 

Few things are of greater importance in the cure 
3 diseases than cleanliness. When a patient is 
maffered to he in dirty clothes, whatever perspires 
rom his body is again “resorbed, or taken up into it, 
inch serves to nourish the disease and increase the 
flanger. Many diseases may be cured by cleanliness 
done : most of them may be mitigated by it, and in 
a Ul of them it is highly necessary, both for the patient 

those who attend him. 
any other observations, were it necessary, might 
adduced to prove the importance of a proper 
in diseases. Regimen will often cure diseases 
it medicine, but medicine will seldom succeed 
whe ea proper regimen is neglected. For this reason, 
mia of diseases, we have always given the 


oF er, © regimen. _ Those who are ignorant of 
; may confine fae te to it only. ‘For 
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others yjho have more knowledge, we have recom- 
mended some of the most simple but approved forms 
of medicine in every disease. These however are 
never to be administered but by people of better 
understanding; nor even by them without the 
greatest precaution. 


CHAP. XII. . 
OF FEVERS IN GENERAL, a 


As more than one half of mankind is said to perish 
by fevers, it is of importance to be acquainted with 
their causes. The most general causes of fevers are, 
infection, errors in diet, unwholesome air, violent 
emotions of the mind, excess, or suppression of useful 
evacuations, external or internal injuries, and extreme 
degrees of heat or cold. As most of these have already 
been treated of at considerable length, and their effects 
shewn, we shall not now resume the consideration of 
them, but shall only recommend it to all, as they 
would wish to avoid fevers and other fatal disease | 
to pay the most punctual attention to these articles, 

Fevers are not only the most frequent of all diseases, 
but they are likewise the most complex. In the 
most simple species of fever there is always a com- 
bination of several different symptoms. The dis- 
tinguishing symptoms of fever are, tnoreased heat, 
Srequency of pulse, loss of appetite, general debi ia 
pain in the head, and a difficulty in performing 
of the vita! or animal functions. The other symptoms 
usually attendant on fevers are, nausea, t ir 
anxiety, delirium, weariness, wasting of the. . 
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When the fever comes on gradually, the patient 
generally complains first of languor or Histless 
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soreness of the flesh, or the bones, as the country 
people express it, heaviness of the head, loss of 
appetite, sickness, with clamminess of the mouth; 
after some time come on, excessive heat, violent 
thiret, restlessness, &c., 

When the fever attacks suddenly, it always begins 
With an uneasy sensation of excessive cold, accom- 
panied with debility and loss of appetite; frequentiy 
the cold is attended with shivering, oppression 
about the heart, and sickness at stomach, or 
vomiting. 

Fevers are divided into continued, remittent, 
intermittent, and such as are attended with cutaneous 
eruption or topical inflammation, as the smail pox, 
erysipelas, &. By acentinued fever is meant that 
which never leaves the patient during the whole 
tourse of the disease, or which shews no remarkable 
mcrease or abatement in the symptoms. This kind 
of fever is likewise divided into acute, slow, and 
malignant. The fever is called acute when its 
rOsress is quick, and the symptoms Violent; but 
when these are more gentle, it is generally denomi- 
hated slow. When livid or petechial spots shew a 
outrid state of the humours, the fever is called 
nalignant, putrid, petechial. 

- A remitting fever differs from a continued only ina 
legree. It has frequent increases aud decreases, or 
xacerbations and remissions, but never wholly leaves 
he patient during the course of the disease, Inter- 
nittent fevers or agues are those which, during the 
ime that the patient may be said to be ill, have 
vident intervals or remissions of the symptoms. 

AS a fever is ouly an effort of nature to free herself 
rom an offending cause, it is the business of those 
rho have the care of the sick to observe with dili- 
ence which way nature points, and to endeavour tv 
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assist her operations. Our bodies are so framed, a8 
to have a coustant tendency to expel or throw off 
whatever is injurious to health. This is generally 
done by urine, sweat, stool, expectoration, vomit, or 
some other evacuation. % 

There is reason to believe, if the efforts of nature, 
at the beginning of a fever, were duly attended t@ 
and promoted, it would seldom continue long ; but 
when her attempts are either neglected or counters 
acted, it is no wonder if the disease proves fatal. 
There are daily instances of persons who, after 
tatching ccld, have all the symptoms of a beginning 
fever; but by keeping warm, drinking diluting 
liquors, bathing their feet in warm water, &c, the 
symptoms in a few hours disappear, and the danger 
.8 prevented, When fevers of a putrid kind threaten, 
the best method of obviating their effects is by 
sepeated vomits. ad 

Our design is not to enter into a critical inquiry 
into the nature and immediate causes of fevers, but 
to mark their most obvious symptoms, and to point 
out the proper treatment of the patient with respect 
to his diet, drink, air, &c. in the different stages of 
the disease. In these articles the inclinations of the 
patient will in a great measure direct our conduct. © 

Almost every person in a fever compiains of great 
thirst, and calls out for drink, especially of a cooling 
nature. This at once points out the use of water, 
and other cooling liquors. What is so likely to abate 
the heat, attenuate the humours, remove spasms and 
obstructions, promote perspiration, increase the 
quantity of urine, and in short produce every salu- 
tary effect in an ardent or inflammatory fever, as drink- 
ing plenty of water, thin gruel, or any other weak 
hquor, of which water is the basis? The necessity 
of difuting liquors is pointed out by the dry tongue, 
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the parched skin, and the burning heat, as well as by 
the unquenchable thirst of the patient. 

Many cooling liquors, which are extremely grateful 
to patients in a fever, may be prepared from fruit, a3 
decoctions of tamarinds, apple-tea, orange-whey, and 
the like. Mucilaginous liquors might also be pre 
pared from marshmailow roots, linseed, lime-tre. 
buds, and other mild vegetables. These liquors 
especially when acidulated, are highly agreeable to 
the patient, and should never be denied him. 

At the beginning of a fever the patient generally 
complains of great lassitude or weariness, and has 
no inclination to move. This evidently shews the 
propriety of keeping him easy, and if possible in 
bed, Lying in bed relaxes the spasms, abates the 
violence of the circulation, and gives nature an 
opportunity of exerting all her force to overcome the 
disease. The bed alone would often remove a fever 
at the beginning; but when the patient struggies 
with the disease, instead of driving it off, he only 
fixes it the deeper, and renders it more dangerous. 
This observation is often verified in travellers, who 
happen when on a journey to be seized with a fever. 
Their anxiety to get home induces them to travel 
with the fever upon them, which conduct seldom fails 
to render it fatal. 

_ In fevers, the mind as well as the body should be 
kept easy. Company is seldom agreeable to the 
sick. Indeed every thing that disturbs the imagina- 
tion increases the disease; for which reason every 
person in a fever ought to be kept perfectly quiet, 
and neither allowed to see nor near any thing that 
may in the least affect or discompose his mind. 

',, Though the patient in a fever has the greatest 
inclination for drink, yet he seldom has any appetite 
for solid food; hence the impropriety of uging him 
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to take victuats is evident. Much solid. food ma 
fever is every way hustiul. It oppresses nature, and | 
instead of nourishing the patient, serves only to. 
feed the disease. What food the patient takes 
should be in small quantity, light, and of easy 
digestion. It ought to be chiefly of the vegetable 
kind, as panada, roasted apples, gruels, and such’ 
like. a 
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Poor people, when any of their family are taken 
ill, run directly to their rich neighbours for cordiats, 
and pour wine, spirits, &c. into the patient, who 
perhaps never had heen accustomed to taste such 
liquors when in health. If there be any degree of 
fever, this conduct must increase it, and if there be 
none, this is ready to raise one, Stuffing the 
patient with sweatmeats and other delicacies is like- 
wise very pernicious. These are always harder t@¢ 
digest than common food, and cannot fail to hug _ 
the stomach, a 

Nothing is more desired by a patient in a fevet 
than fresh air. It-not only removes his anxiety, but: 
cools the blood, revives the spirits, and proves every, 
way beneficial Many patients are in a manner 
stifled to death in fevers for want of fresh air; yet 
such is the unaccountable infatuation of most people, 
that the moment they think a person in a fever, th y) 
imagine he should be kept in a close chamber, inte) 
which not one particle of fresh air must be admitted, 
Iastead of this, there cught to be a constant stream 
of fresh air let into a sick person’s chamber, so as to 
keep it moderately cool. Indeed its degree of warmth 
ought never to be greater than is agreeable to one im, 
perfect health. + tases 

Nothing spoils the air of a sick person’s chamber 
or hurts the patient more, than a number of peanie. 
br athing in it. When the blood is inflamed, oa 
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mamours ina putrid state, air that has been breathed 
‘epeatedly will greatly increase the disease. Such 
tir not only loses its spring, and becomes unfit for 
the purpose of respiration, but acquires a noxious 
quality, which renders it in a manner poisonous for 
he sick, 
_ In fevers, when the patient’s spirits are low and 
lepressed, he is not only to be supported with cor- 
lials, but every method should be taken to cheer 
md comfort his mind. Many, from a mistaken zeal, 
vhen they think a person in danger, instead of 
lolacing his mind with the hopes and consolations of 
eligiow, fright him with the views of hell and damna- 
ion. It would be unsuitable here to dwell upon 
he impropriety and dangerous consequences of this 
onduct; it often hurts the body, and there is 
eason to believe seldom benefits the soul. 

Among common people, the very name of a fever 
ienerally suggests the necessity of bleeding, This 
‘otion seems to have taken its rise from most fevers 
a this country having been formerly of an inflam- 
fatory nature; but true inflammatory fevers are 
iow seldom to be met with. Sedentary occupations, 
ind.a different manner of living, have so changed 
he state of diseases in Britain, that there is now 
lardly one fever in ten where the lancet is necessary. 
1 most low, nervous, and putrid fevers, which are 
‘ow so common, bleeding is really hurtful, as it 
veakens the patient, sinks his spirits, &c. We 
vould recommend this general rule, never to bleed 
it the beginning of a fever, unless there be evident 
igns of inflammation. Bleeding is an excellent 
nedicine when necessary, but should never be wan- 
only performed. 

_It is likewise a common notion, that sweating is 
ways necessary in the beginning of a fever, When 
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the fev r proceeas trom an obstructed perspiration, 
this notion is not ill-founded. If the patient onty 
lies in bed, bathes his feet and legs in warm water, 
and drinks freely of water-gruel, or any other weak 
diluting liquor, he will seldom fail to perspire freely. 
The warmth of the bed, and the diluting drink, will 
relax the universal spasm, which generally affects 
the skin at the beginning of a fever; it will open 
the pores, and promote the perspiration, by means 7 
which the fever may be often carried off. But 
instead of this, the common practice is to heap 
clothes upon the patient, and to give him things ofa 
hot nature, as spirits, spiceries, &c. which fire his 
blood, increase the spasms, and render the disease 
more dangerous. 4 

In all! fevers a proper attention should be paid ‘to 
the patient's longings. These are the calls of nature, 
and often point out what may be of real use. Patients 
are not indeed to be indulged in every thing that 
the sickly appetite may crave; but it is generally 
right to let them have a little of what they eagerly’ 
desire, though it may not seem altogether proper. 
What the patient longs for, his stomach will genes 
rally digest ; and such things have sometimes a ven 
happy effect. BS oa 

When a patient is recovering from a fever, great 
care is necessary to prevent arelapse. Many persons, 
by too soon imagining themselves well, have lost’ 
their lives, or contracted other diseases of an obstinate. 
nature. As the body after a fever is weak and) 
delicate, it is necessary to guard against catching’ 
cold. Moderate exercise in the open air will be of 
use, but great fatigue is by all means to be avoided 
agreeabie company will also have a good effect. The 
diet must be light, but nourishing. It should be- 
taken frequently, but in small quantities. It is 
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langerous at such a time to eat as much as the 
itomach may crave. 


| CHAP. XIV 
OF INTERMITTENT FEVERS, OR AGUES. 


“INTERMITTENT fevers afford the best opportunity 
ioth of observing the nature of a fever, and also the 
iffects of medicine. No person can be at a loss to 
listinguish an intermittent fever from any other, 
ind the proper medicine for it is now almost uni- 
fersally known. 

The several kinds of intermittent fevers take their 
tames from the period in which the fit returns, as 
{uotidian, tertian, quartan, &c. 

CausEs.—Agues are occasioned by effluvia from 
yutrid stagnating water. ‘This is evident from their 
‘bounding in rainy seasons, and being most frequert 
h countries where the soil is marshy, as in Holiand. 
he Fens of Cambridgeshire, the Hundreds of Essex, 
%e. This disease may also be occasioned by eating 
00 much stone fruit, by a poor watery diet, damp 
louses, evening dews, lying upon the damp ground, 
watching, fatigue, depressing passions, and the like. 
When the inhabitants of a high country remove to a 
Ow one, they are generally seized with mtermittent 
‘evers, and to such the disease is most apt to prove 
fatal. In a word, whatever relaxes the solids, 
liminishes the perspiration, or obstructs the circula- 
‘ion in the capillary or small vessels, disposes the 
ody to agues. 

Symproms.—An intermittent fever generally 
begins with a pain of the head and loins, weariness 
of the limbs, coldness of the extremities, stretching, 
yawning, with sometimes great sickness and vomit- 
ing ; to which succeed shivering and violent shaking. 
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Alterwards the skin becomes moist, anda profuse 
sweat breaks out, which generally terminates thse tit 
or paroxysm. Sometimes indeed the disease cones 
on suddenly, when the person thinks himself in 
perfect health; but it is more commonly preceded. by 
listlessness, loss of appetite, and the symptoms 
mentioned above. a4 

RrcimMen.—While the fit continues, the patient 
ouzht to drink freely of water-gruel, orange-whey, 
weak camomile tea; or, if his spirits be low, smail 
wine-whey, sharpened with the juice of lemon. Allhis 
drink should be warm, as that will assist in bringing 
on the sweat, and consequently shorten the paroxysm,, 

Between the paroxysms the patient must be sups 
ported with food that is nourishing, but light and 
easy of digestion, as veal or chicken broths, saga, 
gruel with a little wine, light puddings, and suck) 
like. His drink may be small negus, acidulated 
with the juice of lemons or oranges, and sometimes 
a little weak punch. He may likewise drink infusions: 
of bitter herbs, as camomile, wormwood, or water 
trefoil, and may now and then take a glass of smal 
wine, in which gentian root, centaury, or some othet” 
bitter, has been infused, abe 

As the chief intentions of cure in an ague are ta 
brace the solids, and promote perspiration, the patient 
ought to take as much exercise between the fits as 
he can bear. If he be able to go abroad, riding em’ 
horseback, or in a carriage, will be of great services 
But if he cannot bear that kind of exercise, he ought | 
to take such as his strength will permit. Nothing 
tends more to prolong an intermittent fever, 
induiging a lazy indolent disposition, ‘a 

Intermittent fevers, under a proper regimen, 
often go off without medicine; and when the dise 
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veer from aliow my 1 totake ts course, dut when 

¢ patient’s strength seems to decline, or the pa- 
ysmis are so violent that his life id in danger, 
is ought immediately to be administered. 


s however should never be done till the disease 
“properly formed, that is to say, till the patient 
is had several fits of shaking and sweating. 
‘Mepictne.—The first thing to be done in the cure 

intermittent fever, is to cleanse the stomach 
bowels. This not only renders the application 
other medicines more safe, but likewise more 
jeacious. In this disease, the stomach is generally 
aided with cold viscid phlegm, and frequently great 
‘antities of bile are discharged by vomit; which 
ainly points out the necessity of such evacuations 
ymits are therefore to be administered before the 
tient takes any other medicine. A dose of ipe- 
cuanha will generaily answer the purpose very 
1. A scruple or half 2 drachm of the powder 
ll be sufficient for an adult, and for a young person 
@ dose must be less in proportion. After the 
it begins to operate, the patient ought to drink 
atifully of weak camomile tea, The vomit should 
taken two or three hours before the return of the 
, and may be repeated at the distance of two or 
‘ree days. Vomits not only cleanse the stomach, 
it increase the perspirstion, and all the other 
eretions, which render them of such importance, 
they often cure intermittent fevers without the 
Sistance of any other medicine. 
Purging medicines are likewise useful, and often 
eessary in intermittent fevers. A smart purge has 
nen known to cure an obstinate ague, after the 
e i bark and other medicines had been used 
vain, Vemits, however, are more suitable to this 
ease. and render pureing jess necessary; but if 
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the patient be afraid to take a vomit, he ought du 
this case to cleanse the bowels by a dose. or wong 
Glauber’s salt, jalap, or rhubarb. had 

Bleeding may sometimes be proper at the beginni 
of an intermittent fever, when excessive heat, f 
delirium, &c. give reason to suspect an inflammation 
but as the blood is seldom in an inflammatory a 
in intermittent fevers, this operation is rarely 
necessary. When frequently repeated, it tends— 
prolong the disease. 

After proper evacuations the patient may onli 
use the Peruvian bark, which may be taken in any 
way that is most agreeable to him. The use 0 
einchona bark in the form of powder is now almost 
entirely superseded by quinine, the active principlé 
of the bark,which when administeredin the form of suk 
phate, has been known to cure themost obstinate ague 
Eight grains of quinine may be dissolved in six oun¢ 
of infusion of roses and divided into four draughts, 

In an ague which returns every day, one of thi 
above draughts may be taken every two hours durin 
the interval of the fits. By this method the patien’ 
will be able to take five or six doses between eae! 
paroxsym. In a tertian or third day ague it will bi 
sufficient to take a dose every third hour during thi 
interval, and in a quartan every fourth. If. thy 
patient cannot take so large a dose of the quinine, hi 
may divide each of the draughts into two parts, ant 
take one every hour, &e. “For a young person ¢) 
smaller quantity of this medicine will be sufficient 
and the dese must be adapted to the age, cons tiie 
and violence of the symptoms. mut Fal 

The above quantity of quinine will frequently curt 
an ague; the patient, however, ought not to. leaw 
off taking the medicine as soon as the paroxysmy 
are stopped, but should continue to use it till then 
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reason to believe the disease is entirely overcome. 
ost of the failures in the cure of this disease are 
ving to patients not continuing to use the medicine 
ng enough. They are generally directed to take 

till the fits are stopped, then to leave it off, and 
in again at some distance of time; by which 

@ans the disease gathers strength, and often returns 
ith as much violence as before. A relapse may 
iways be prevented by the patient’s continuing to 
ike small doses of the medicine for some time after 
ie symptoms disappear. This is both the most 
ife and effectual method of cure. 

An ounce of gentian root, calamus aromaticus, and 
range-peel, of each half an ounce, with three or four 
andsful of camomile-flowers, and a_ handful of 
riander-seed, all bruised together in a mortar, may 
e used in form of infusion or tea. About half an 
andful of these ingredients may be put into a tea- 
of, and an English pint of boiling water poured 
pon them. A cup of this infusion drunk three or 
yur times a day wil! greatly promote the cure. Such 
atients as cannot drink the watery infusion, may 
ut two handsful of the same ingredients into a 
ottle of white wine, and take a glass of it twice or 
hfice a day. If patients drink freely of the above, 
r any other proper infusion of bitters, a smaller 
uantity of quinine than is generally used, will be 
ufficient to cure an ague. 

‘Those who cannot swallow the bark in substance, 
nay take it in decoction, or infusion. An ounce of 
yark'in powder may be imfused in a bottle of whits 
vine for four or five days, frequently shaking the 
jottle, afterwards let the powder subside, and pour 
Mf the clear liquor. A wine glass may be drunk 
hree or four times a day, or oftener, as there is 
xecasion, If 4 decoct**n be more agreeable, an aiince 
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ol the bark, and two drachms of sna®e-roct wruisec 
with an equal quantity of salt of worm-wood may h 
boiled in a quart of water into an English pint. t 
the strained liquor may be added an equal quantity ¢ 
red wine, and a glass of it taken frequently. ial 
In obstinate agues, the bark will be found muc 
more efficacious when assisted by brandy, or othe 
warm cordials, than taken alone. This I have hai 
frequently occasion to observe in a country whe 
intermittent fevers were endemical. The bark seldo 
succeeded unless assisted by snake-root, ginge 
canella alba, or some other warm aromatic. Whe 
the fits are very frequent and violent, in which cas. 
the fever often approaches towards an iaflammator 
nature, it will be safer to keep out the aromatic, an 
to add salt of tartar in their stead. But in al 
obstinate tertian or quartan, in the end of autumn @ 
beginning of winter, warm and cordial medicines ar 
absolutely necessary. In obstinate agues, when thi 
patient is old, the habit phlegmatic, the season rainy 
the situation damp, or the like, it will be necessary ti 
mix with two ounces of the bark, haif an ounce 6 
Virginian snake-root, and a quarter of an ounce. 0 
ginger, or some other warm aromatic; but when {hi 
symptoms are of an inflammatory nature, half ai 
ounce of the salt of wormwood, or salt of tartar, ma} 
be added to the above quantity of bark. din 
As autumnal and winter agues generally prove 
much more obstinate than those which attack tht 
patient in spring or summer, it will be necessary tt 
continue the use of medicines longer in the forme! 
than in the latter. A person who is seized witha 
intermittent fever in the beginning of winter, ought 
frequently, if the season proves rainy, to take a litt 
medicine, although the disease may seem to be: 
to prevent a relapse, till the return of a warm seuson. 
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e ought likewise to take care not to be much 
road in wet weather, especially im cold easieny 
inds, 

When agues are not properly cured, they often 
“generate into obstinate chronical diseases, as the 
‘opsy, jaundice, &c, For this reason all possible 
we should be taken to have them radically cured, 
fore the constitution has been too much weakened, 
Though nothing is more rational than the method 
' treating intermittent fevers, yet, by some strange 
fatuation, more charms and whimsical remedies are 
ily used for removing this than any other disease, 
1ere is hardly an old woman who is not in possession 
4 nostrum for stopping an ague; and it is amazing 
th what readiness their pretensions are believed. 
tose in distress eagerly grasp at any thing that 
omises sudden relief; but the shortest way is not 
ways the best in the treatment of diseases. The 
ly method to obtain a safe and lasting cure, % 
adually to assist nature in removing the cause of 
e disorder. 

Some indeed try bold, or rather fool-hardy ex- 
timents to cure agues, as drinking great quantities 
strong liquors, jumping into a river, &e. These 
ay sometimes have the desired effect, but must 
vays be attended with danger. Arsenic in small 
ses is a useful remedy in intermittents. When 
ere is any degree of inflammation, or the least 
idency to it, such experiments may prove fata). 


le Only patient whom I remember to have lost in 
‘intermittent fever, evidently killed himself by 
inking ‘strong liquor, which some person persuaded 
m would prove an infallible remedy. 

Many dirty things are extolled for the cure of in- 
miittent fevers, as spiders, cobwebs, snuffings of 
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vet their very nastiness is sufficient to set them asiée, 
especially when cleanly medicines will answer ant 
purpose better. The only medicine that cam be 
depended upon, for thoroughly curing an interz 
fever, is the Peruvian bark. It may always be use 
with safety: and I can honestly declare, that in a 
my practice I never knew it fail, when combined 
with the medicines mentioned above, and dulj 
persisted in. . - 
Where agues are endemical, even children a 
often afflicted with that disease. Such patients are 
very difficult to cure, as they can seldom be preva 
upon to take the bark, or any other disagreeable 
medicine. One method of rendering this medicm 
more palatable, is to make it into a mixture vi I 
distilled waters and syrup, and afterwards to give 
an agreeable sharpness with the elixir or spirit 
vitriol. _This both improves the medicine, and tak 
off the nauseous taste. In cases where the b 
cannot be administered, the saline mizture may | 
given with advantage to children. o 
Wine whey is a very proper drink for a child in 
ague: to half an English pint of which may be p 
a tea-spoonful of the spirit of hartshorn. Exercl 
is jikewise of considerable service; and when 
disease proves obstinate, the child ought, if possibl 
to be removed to a warm dry air. The food ow 
to be nourishing, and sometimes a little generov 
wine should be allowed. = 
To children, and such as cannot swallow the bar 
or when the stomach will not bear it, it may be giv 
by clyster. Half an ounce of the extract o! 
dissolved in four ounces of warm water, V 
addition of half an ounce of sweet oil, and 
eight drops of .audanum, in the form recon 
by Dr. Lind for an adult, and this to be peal 
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very fourth hour, or oftener, as the occasion shall 
equire, For children, the quantity of extract and 
tudanum must be proportionally lessened. Children 
ave been cured of agues by making them wear 4 
‘aistcoat with powdered bark quilted between the 
ids of it; by bathing them frequently in a strong 
écoction of the bark, and by rubbing the spine with 
rong spirits, or with a mixture of equal parts of 
udanum and the saponaceous liniment, 
We have been the more full upon this disease, 
ecause it is very common, and because few patients 
| an ague apply to physicians unless in extremities. 
here are, however, many cases in which the disease 
very iregular, betng complicated with other 
iseases, or attended with symptoms which are both 
ry dangerous, and very difficult to understand. 
Il these we have purposely passed over, as they 
ould only bewilder the generality of readers. When 
le disease is very irregular, or the symptoms 
ingerous, the patient ought immediately to apply 
a physician, and strictly to follow his advice. 
To prevent agues, people must endeavour to avoid 
eir causes. These have been already pointed out 
the begmning of this section; we shall therefore 
ily add one preventive medicine, which may be 
s¢ to such as are obliged to live in low marsh: 
untries, or who are liable to frequent attacks o 
is disease. 
Take an ounce of the best Peruvian bark ; Virginian 
ake-root, and orange peel, of each half an ounce; 
wise them altogether, and infuse for five or six days 
_ 2 bottle of brandy, Holland gin, or any good 


irit ; afterwards pour off the clear liquor; and take 

wine glass of it twice or thrice a day. This indeed 

recommending a dram ; but the bitter ingredients 

a great measure take off the ill effects of iee 
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spirit. Those who do not choose it in brandy, may 
infuse it in wine; and such as can bring themselves 
to chew the bark, will find that method succeed very 
weil. Gentian root, or calamus aromaticus, may 
a'so be chewed: by turns for the same purpose. All 
bitters seem to be antidotes to agues, especially those! 
that are warm and astringent, . a 


CHAP. XV. 
OF AN ACUTE CONTINUED FEVER. 


Trt1s fever is denominated acute, ardent, or in- 
flammatory. It most commonly attacks the young, 
or persons about the prime or vigour of life, especially 


beginning of summer. 

Causrs.—An ardent fever may be occasioned by 
any thing that overheats the body, or produce 
plethora, as violent exercise, sleeping in the sun, 
drinking strong liquors, eating spiceries, a full diet 
with little exercise, &c. It may likewise be meet 
by whatever obstructs the perspiration, as lying on) 
the damp ground, drinking cold liquor when “the 
body is hot, night-watching, or the like. bs | 

Symproms.—A rigour or chilliness generally ushers 
in this fever, which is soon succeeded by great heat, 
a frequent and full pulse, pain of the head, dry skin,) 
redness of the eyes, a florid countenance, pains in the. 
back, loins, &c. To these succeed difficulty ot 
breathing, sickness, with an inclination to vé 
The patient complains of great thirst, has no appet 
for solid food, is restless, and his tongue ge er 
appears black and rough. 

A delirium, excessive restlessness, great opp 
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of the breast, with laborious respiration, starting of 
the tendons, hiccup, cold, clammy sweats, and an 
involuntary discharge of urine, are very dangerous 
symptoms, } 

As this disease is always attended with danger, 
the best medical assistance ought to be procured as 
) S00n as possible. A physician may be of use at the 
beginning, but his skill is often of no avail afterwards. 
| Nothing can be more unaccountable than the conduct 
of those who have it in their power, at the beginning 
of a fever, to procure the best medical assistance, yet 
| it is put off till things come to an extremity. When 
| the disease, by delay or wrong treatment, has become 
| incurable, and has exhausted the strength of the 
| patient, it is in vain to hope for relief from medicine. 
| Physicians may indeed assist nature; but their 
| attempts must ever prove fruitless, when she is no 
| longer able to co-operate with their endeavours. 
REGIMEN.—From the symptoms of this disease, it 
| is evident, that the blood and other humours require 
| to be diluted ; that the perspiration, urine, saliva, and 
all the cther secretions, are in too small quantity ; that 
_the vessels are rigid, and the heat of the whole body 

too great: all these clearly point out the necessity of 

a regimen calculated to dilute the blood, correct the 
acrimony of the humours, allay the excessive heat, 
| Temove the spasmodic stricture of the vessels, and 
| promote the secretions. 
|. These important purposes may be greatly promoted 
by drinking plentifully of diluting liquors ; as water 
gruel, or oatmeal-tea, clear whey, barley-water, balin- 
| tea, apple-tea, &c. These may be sharpened with 
Juice of oranye, jeliy of currants, raspberries, and such 
like; orange-whey is likewise an excellent cooling 
| drink. It is made by boiling among milk and water 
| @ bitter orange sliced, till the curd separates. Uf no 
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orange can be had, a lemon, a little cream of tartar 
or a few spoonsful of vinegar, will have the same 
effect. Two or three spoonsful of white wine may. 
occasionally be added to the liquor when boiling. 

If the patient be costive, an ounce of tamarinds, 
with two ounces of stoned raisins of the sun, anda 
couple of figs, may be boiled in three English pints— 
of water to a quart. This makes a very pleasant’ 
drink and may be used at discretion. The common 
pectoral decoction is likewise a very proper drink in. 
this disease. A tea cup full of it may be taken every — 
two hours, or oftener, if the patient’s heat and thirst 
be very great. 

The above liquids must all be drunk a little warm. 
They may be used in smalier quantities at the 
beginning of a fever, but more freely afterwards, in” 
order to assist in carrying off the disease by promoting” 
the different excretions. We have mentioned a 
variety of drinks, that the patient may have it in” 
his power to choose those which are most agreeable y. 
and that when tired of one, he may have recourse to. 
another. 

The patient’s diet must be very spare and light.” 
All sorts of flesh-meats, and even chicken-broths, are 
to be avoided. He may be allowed groat-gruel,” 
panado, or light bread boiled in water; to which may 
be added a few grains of common salt, and a little © 
sugar, which will render it more palatable. He may 
eat roasted apples with a little sugar, toasted bread” 
with jelly of currants, boiled prunes, &e. 

It will greatiy relieve the patient, especially in 
hot season, to have fresh air frequently let into his” 
chamber. This, however, must always be done in 
such a manner as not to endanger his catching cold. 

It is too common in fevers to load the patient with © r 
bed clothes, under the pretence of making him sweat, 
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or defending him from the cold. This custom has 
many ill effects It increases the heat of the body, 
fatigues the patient, and retards, instead of promoting, 
the perspiration. 

Sitting upright in bed if the patient is able to bear 
it, will often have a good effect. It relieves the head, 
by retarding the motion of the blood to the brain. 
But this posture ought never to be continued too 
long: and if the patient is inclined to sweat, it will 
be more safe to let him lie, only raising his head a 
little with pillows. 

Sprinkling the chamber with vinegar, juice of 
lemon, or vinegar and rose water, with a little nitre 
dissolved in it, will greatly refresh the patient. 
This ought to be done frequently, especially if ‘the 
weather is hot. 

The patient’s mouth should be often washed with 
a mixture of water and honey, to which a little 
vinegar may be added, or with a decoction of figs in 
barley-water. His feet and hands ought likewise 
frequently to be bathed in lukewarm water; espe- 
cially if the head is affected. 

The patient should be kept as quiet and easy as 
mere Company, noise, and every thing that 

isturbs the mind, is hurtful. Even too much light, 
or any thing that affects the senses, ought to be 
avoided, His attendants should be as few as possible, 
and they ought not to be too often changed. His 
inclinations ought rather to be soothed than contra- 
dicted ; even the promise of what he craves will often 
satisfy him as much as its reality. 

_Mepicinz.—In this and all other fevers, attended 
with a hard, full, quick pulse, bleeding is of the 
gteatest importance. This operation ought always to — 
be performed as soon as the symptoms of an inflam- 
matory fever appear. The quantity of blood to be 
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taken away, however, must be in proportiaa to the: 
strength of the patient, and the violence of the disease, 
If after the first bleeding the fever should increase, 
and the pulse become more frequent and hard, there | 
wilk be a necessity for repeating it a second, and» 
perhaps a third, or even a fourth time, which may be: 
done at the distance of twelve, eighteen, or twenty=\ 
four hours from each other, as the symptoms require. 
If the pulse continue soft, and the patient is: 
tolerably easy after the first bleeding, it. ought nat || 
to be repeated. 
If the heat and fever be very great, forty or fifty: | 
drops of the dulcified, or sweet spirit of nitre may be 
mace into a draught, with an ounce of rose-water, — 
two ounces of common water, and half an ounee af | 
simple syrup, or a bit of loaf sugar. This draught 
may be given to the patient every three or four hours — 
while the fever is violent; afterwards once in five or 
six hours will be sufficient. 2 
If the patient be afflicted with reaching, er an | 
inelimation to vomit, it will be right to assist nature's | 
attempts, by giving him weak camomile-tea, or i 
warm water to drink. | 
If the body is bound, a clyster of milk and mahal . 
with a little salt, and a spoonful of sweet, oil on fresh 
butter in it, ought daily to be administered. Should | 
this not have the desired effect, a tea-spoonful ol | 
magnesia alba, ‘of cream of tartar, may be frequently | 
pit into his drink. He may likewise eat tamarinds, | 
boiled prunes, roasted apples, and the like. i | 
If about the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth day, the 
pulse becomes more soft, the tongue moister, and the | 
urme begins to let fall a reddish settlement, there is 
reason to expect a favourable issue to the diseas® } 
But if, instead of these syniptoms, the seein | q 
spirits grow languid, his pulse sinks, and his breathi 1% 
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hecomes dificult; with a sbwpor, tvembling of the 
uerves, Starting of the tendons, &c. there is reason tc 
‘ar that the consequences will be fatal. In_ this 
sase blistering plasters must be applied to the head, 
uncles, inside of the legs or thighs, as there may be 
vecasion ; poultices of wheat bread, mustard, and 
vinegar, may likewise be applied to the soles of the 
feet, aud the patient must be supported with cordials, 
as strong wine-whey, negus, sago-gruel with wine in 
it; and such like. 

A proper regimen is not only necessary during the 
fever, but likewise after the patient begins to recover 
By neglecting this, many relapse, or fall into other 
diseases, and continue valetudinary for life. Though 
the body is weak after a fever, yet the diet for some 
time ought to be rather light than of too nourishing a 
vature. Too much food, drink, exercise, company, &c 
ave carefully to be avoided, The mind ought likewise 
to be kept easy, aud the patient should not attempt 
to pursue study, or any business that requires intense 
tumking. , 

If the digestion is bad, or the patient is seized at 
times with feverish heats, an infusion of Peruviat 
Wark in cold water will be of use. It will strengther 
the stomach, and helv to subdue the remains of the 
fever. 
~ When the patient’s strength is pretty well recovered 
he ought to take some gentle laxative. An ounce of 
tamarinds and adrachm of senna may be boiled ior a few 
minutes in an English pint of water, and an ounce of 
‘manna dissolved in the decoction ; afterwards it may 
be strained, and a tea-cupful drank every hour till it 
“operates. This dose may be repeated twice or thrice, 
five or six days intervening between each dose. 

-» Those who follow laborious employments ought not _ 
to retum to ‘soon too their labour after a fever, but 
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ease, as a narrow chest, a straitness of the arteries of 
the pleura, &c. Fay 


Symptoms.—This, like most other fevers, gener 
ally begins with chillness and shivering, which are 
followed by heat, thirst, and restlessness. To these 
Succeeds a violent pricking pain in one of the sideg 
among the ribs. Sometimes the pain extends towards 
the back bone, sometimes toward the fore-part. of 
the breast, and at other times towards the shoulder 
blades. The pain is generally most violent when the 
patient draws his breath. 

The pulse in this disease is commonly quick and’ 
hard, the urine high coloured; and if blood be let, 
it is covered with a tough crust, or buffy coat. The 
patient’s spittle is at first thin, but afterwards it 
becomes grosser, and is often streaked with blood. 

REGIMEN.—Nature generally endeavours to carry 
off this disease by a critical discharge of blood from 
some part of the body, by exportation, sweat, loose 
stools, thick urine, or the like. We ought therefore 
to second her intentions by lessening the force of 
the circulation, relaxing the vessels, diluting the 
humours, and promoting expectoration. ‘4 

For these purposes the diet, as in the former dise 
ease, ought.to be cool, slender, and diluting. The 
patient must avoid all food that is viscid, hard of 
digestion, or that affords much nourishment ; as. 
flesh, butter, cheese, eggs, milk, and also every thing 
that is of a heating nature. His drink may be whey, 
or an infusion of pectoral and balsamic vegetables. #4 

Barley water, with a little honey or jelly of currants — 
mixed with it, is likewise a very proper drink in this 
disease. It is made by boiling an ounce of peari= © 
barley in three English pints of water to two, which” 
must afterwards be strained. The decoction of figs, © 
raisins, barley, recommended in the preceeding dis 
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itould keep easy till their strength and spirits are 
jufliciently recruited. 


| CHAP. XVI. 
or PLEURISY. 


»TuE true pleurisy is an inflammation of that mem- 
brane called the pleura, which lines the inside of the 
breast. It is distinguished into the moist and dry. 
{m the former the patient spits freely; in the latter, 
ittle, or none at all. There is likewise a species o: 
His disease, which is called the spurious, or bastard 
oleurisy, in which the pain is more external, and 
thiefly affects the muscles between the ribs, the pleu- 
‘isy prevails among labouring people, especiallysuch as 
vork without doors, and are of 4 sanguine constitution 
‘tis most frequent in the spring season. 
Causes.—The pleurisy may be occasioned by 
vhatever obstructs the perspiration ; as cold northerly 
vinds; drinking cold liquor when the body is hot; 
ileeping without doors on the damp ground; wet 
‘lothes ; plunging the body into cold water, or exposing 
t to the cold air, when covered with sweat, &c. It 
nay likewise be occasioned by drinking strong liquors ; 
by. the stoppage of usual evacuations; as old ulcers, 
issues, sweating of the feet or hands, &c. The 
sudden striking in of any eruption, as the itch, 
she measles, or the small pox. Those who have been 
uccustomed to bleed at a certain season of the year are 
apt, if they neglect it, to be seized with a pleurisy. 
Keeping the body too warm by means of fire, clothes, 
&c. renders it more liable to this disease. A pleurisy 
may- likewise be occasioned by violent exercise, as 
unning, wrestling, leaping, or by supporting great 
eights, blows on the breast, &c. A bad confirmation 
of the bady renders persons more liable to this dis- 
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ease, ts here Lkewise very proper, These «uct other 
diluting liquors are not to be drunk in large. gain 
tities at a time, but the patient ought to keen 
continually sipping them, so as to render his mouth 

and throat always moist. All his food and drin 

should be taken a little warm. it 

The patient should be kept quiet, cool, and every 
way easy, as directed under the foregoing disease. 
His feet and hands ought daily to be bathed in luke 
warm water; and he may sometimes sit up in bed for 

a short space, in order to relieve his head. 

MEDICINE.—Almost every person knows, whey 
a feveris attended with a violent pain of the side, and 
a quick hard pulse, that bleeding is necessary. Whe: 

vhese symptoms come on, the sooner this operation ig 
performed the better; and the quantity at first must 
be pretty large provided the patient is able to bear i 

A large quantity of blood let at once, in the pelt - 
ing ofa pleurisy, has a much better effect than repeated 
small bleedings. A man may loose twelve or four 
teen ounces of blood as soon as it is certainly known 
that he is seized with a pleurisy. Fora younger 
person, or one of a delicate constitution, the ae 
must be less. 

If, after the first bleeding, the stich, with the other 
violent symptoms, should still continue, it will be 
necessary, at the distance of twelve or exgateen hours, 
to let eight or nine ounces more. If the symptoms d 
not then abate, and the blood shows a strong bu! 
coat, a third or even a fourth bleeding may be requie 
site, If the pain of the side abates, the pulse hee 
comes softer, or the patient begins to spit free LY, 
bleeding ought not to be repeated. . This operation 18) 
seldom necessary after the third or fourth day of the 
fever, and ought not then to be performed, anlage m 
the most urgent circumstances ta 
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‘The blocd thay be many ways attenuatea without 
Acding. ‘There are likewise many things that may 
done to ease the pain of the side without this 
‘eration, as fomenting, blistering, &c. Fomenta- 
ong may be made by boiling a handful of the flowers 
‘elder, camomile, and common mallows, or any other 
ift vegetables, in a proper quantity of water. ‘The 
érbs may be either put into a flannel bag, and applied 
z to the side, or flannels may be dipped in the 
ecoction, afterwards wrung out, and applied to the 
art effected, with as much warmth as the patient 
an easily bear. As the clothes grow cool, they 
st be changed, and great care taken that the patient 
© not catch cold: A bladder may be filled with 
farm milk and water, and applied to the side, if the 
bove method of fomenting be found inconvenient. 
‘omentations not only ease the pain, but relax the 
essels, and prevent the stagnation of the blood and 
ther humours. The side may likewise be frequently 
abbed with a little volatile liniment. 
Topical bleeding has often a very good effect in 
his disease. It may either be performed by applying 
“number of leeches to the pan affected, or by cupping, 
vhich is both a more certain and expeditious method 
‘han the other. 

“Leaves of various plants might likewise be applied 
to the patient’s side with advantage. I have often 
sen great benefit from young cavbage-leaves applied 
warm tothe side in a pleurisy. These not only relax 
ihe parts, but likewise draw off a little moisture, and 
may prevent the necessity of blistering plasters ; 
which, however, when other things fail, must be applied. 
If the stitch continues after repeated bleedings, fo- 
mentations, &c. a blistering-plaster must be applied 
over the part affected, and suffered to remain for two 
days. This not only »recures a discharge from the 
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side, but takes off the spasm, and by that wi 
assists in removing the cause of the disease. “To pre 
vent a strangury when the blistering-plaster is or 
the patient may drink freely of the Arabic emulsion 

If the patient is costive, a clyster of thin watet 
gruel, or of barley-water, in which a handfal of mal 
lows, or any other emollient vegetable has been boiled 
may be daily administered, This will not only empt; 
the bowels, but have the effect of a warm fomentatioi 
applied to the inferior viscera, which will | ti 
make a derivation from the breast. 

The expectoration may be promoted by shar 
vily, and mucilaginous medicines. ‘For this p 
tose an ounce of the oxymel, or the vinegar 0 
squills, may be added to six ounces of the pector. 
decoction, and two table spoonsful of it taken ever 
two hours, 

Should the squill disagree with the stomach, Ai 
oily emulsion may be administered ; or, in place of i 
two ounces of the oil of sweet almonds, or oil of olives 
and two ounces of the syrup of violets, may be mixec 
with as much sugar candy powdered, as will make at 
electuary of the consistence of honey. The patient 
may take a tea-spoonful of this frequently, when t he’ 
rough is troublesome. Should oily medicines prov 
nauseous, which is sometimes the case, two tabl 
spoonsful of the solution of gum ammoniac in barley: 
water may be given three or four times a day. © ~ 

If the patient does not perspire, but has a » burning 
heat upon his skin, and passes very little water, some 
small doses of purified nitre and camphire will be < 
use. Two drachms of the former may be ye 
with five or six grains of the latter in a mortar, and) 
the whole divided into six doses, one of which 3 r 


patient’s ordinary drivk. poner , 
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Ve shall only mention one medicine more, whici 
ie reckon almost a specific in the pleurisy, vzz. the 
getion of the seneka rattle-snake root. After 
ding and other evacuations have been premised, 
patient may take two, three, or four table-spoons- 
of this decoction, according as his stomach can 
rit, three or four times a-day. If it should ecca- 
1vomiting, two or three ounces of simple cinnamon 
er may be mixed with the quantity of decoction 
e directed, or it may be taken in smaller doses. 
this medicine promotes perspiration and urine, 
\ likewise keeps the body easy, it may be of some 
fice in a pleurisy, or any other inflammation of the 
ast, 

Yo one will imagine that these medicines are all to 
used at the same time. We have mentioned 
erent things, on purpose that people may have it 
heir power to choose ; and likewise, that when one 
not be obtained, they may make use of another. 
ferent medicines are no doubt necessary in the 
erent periods of a disorder; and where one fails of 
cess, or disagrees with the patient, it will be 
per to try another. 

What is called the crisis, or height of the fever, is 
netimes attended with very alarming symptoms, as 
fieulty of breathing, an irregular pulse, convulsive 
tions, &c. These are apt to frighten the attend- 
8, and induce them to do improper things, as 
eding the patient, giving him strong stimulating 
‘dicines, or the like. But they are only the strug- 
's of Nature to overcome the disease, in which she 
ght to be assisted by plenty of diluting drink, 
ich is then peculiarly necessary. If the patient’s 
‘ength however be much exhausted by the disease, it 
\l be necessary at this time to support him with fre- 
ent small draughts of wine-whey, negus, or the like, 
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scarce necessary to consider it as a separate dis 
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When the pain and fever are gone, it il 1 
proper, after the patient has recovered suff icie 
strength, to give him some gentle purges, as thos e 
rected thivard the end of tne acute continued fever. 
ought likewise to use a light diet of easy digestic 
and his driuk should be butter-muk, whey, and otk 
things of a cleansing nature. 24 


OF THE BASTARD PLEURISY. 


‘Tuart species of pleurisy which is oe the basta: 
or spurious, generally goes off by keeping warm f 
a few days, drinking plenty of diluting liquors, al 
observing a cool regimen. 

It is known by a dry cough, a quick pulse, =. 
difficulty of lying on the affected side, which last 
not always happen in the true pleurisy. ee 
indeed this disease proves obstinate, and requ 
bleeding, with cupping, and scarifications of the 
affected. These together with the use of mi a 
other cooling medicines seldom fail to effect a 
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OF THE PARAPHRENITIS. w | 


ey 
THE paraphrenitis or inflammation of the ‘sa 
is so nearly connected with the pleurisy, and resem 
it so much in the manner of treatment, that it | 


sida 


It is attended with a very acute fever, and ane 
treme pain in the part affected, which is general 
augmented by coughing, sneezing, drawing in at 
breath, taking food, going to stool, making water, & 
Hence the patient ‘breathes quick, and draws 
bowels to prevent the motion of the diaphra ag 
restless, anxious, has a dry cough, a hiccup, an 
a delirium. A convulsive laugh, or rather a’ 
involuntary grin, is no uncommon Syiipraes by 
disease. may 8 
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fivery method must be taken to prevent a suppur- 
‘ion, as it is impossible to save the patient’s life 
hen this happens. The regimen anc medicine are 
1 all respects the same as in the pleurisy. We shall 
nly add, that in this disease emollient clysters are 
eculiarly useful, as they relax the bowels, and by 
hat means make a derivation from the part affected. 


a, CHAP. XVIL. 
‘/ERIPNEUMONY, OR INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS. 


As this disease affects an organ which is absolutely 
lecessary to life, it must always be attended with 
langer. Persons who abound with thick blood, whose 
ibres are tense and rigid, who feed upon gross aliment, 
nd drink strong viscid liquors, are most liable to a 
eripneumony. It is generally fatal to those whe 
iave a flat breast, or narrow chest, and to such as are 
fllicted with an asthma, especially in the decline oi 
ife. Sometimes the inflammationifreaches to one lobe 
f the lungs only, at other times the whole of the 
yrgan is affected ; in which case the disease can hardly 
‘ail to prove fatal. 

“When the disease proceeds from a viscid pituitous 
matter obstructing the vessels of the lungs, it is called 
2 spurious or bastard peripnewmony. When it arises 
from a thin acrid defluxion on the lungs, it is deno- 
minated a catarrhal peripnewmony, &c. ( 

Causes.—An Inflammation of the lungs 1s some- 
imes a primary disease, and sometimes it is the conse 
quence of other diseases, as a quinsey, a pleurisy, &c, 
It proceeds from the same causes as the pleurisy, viz. 
¢n obstructed perspiration from cold, wet clothes, &c. 
sr from an increased circulation of the blood by 


violent ‘exercise, the use of spiceries, ardent spirits, 
and such like. The nlevrisy and peripneumony are’ 
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often compticated ; in which case the disease fs cailed 
a pleuro peripnewmony. Se, 
SYMPTOMS.—Most of the symptoms of a pleurisy 
likewise attend an inflammation of the lungs ; only in 
the latter the pulse is more soft, and the pain less 
acute; but the difficulty in breathing, and oppression 
of the breast, are generally greater. tb. 
RecIMEN.—As the regimen and medicine are in 
all respects the same in the true peripneumony as in 
the pleurisy, we shall not here repeat them, but refer 
the reader to the treatment of that disease. It may 
not, however, be improper to add, that the aliment 
ought to be more slender and thin in this, than in 
any other inflammatory disease. The learned Dr, 
Arbuthnot asserts, that even common whey is suffi 
cient to support the patient, and that decoctions ot 
barley, and infusions of fennel roots in warm water 
with milk, are the most proper both for drink and nou- 
rishment. He likewise recommends the steam of warm 
water taken in by he breath, which serves as a kind 
of internal fomentation, and helps to attenuate the 
impacted humcurs. If the patient has loose stools, 
but is not weakened by them, they are not to be 
stopped, but rather promoted by the use of emollient 
clysters. $3 
It has already been observed, that the spurious or 
bastard peripneumony is occasioned by a viscid 
pituitous matter obstructing the vessels of the lungs. 
It commonly attacks the old, infirm, and phlegmatie, 
in winter and wet seasons. Py, 
The patient at the beginning is cold and hot by 
turns, has a small quick pulse, feels a sense of weight 
upon his breast, breathes with difficulty, and some= 
times conrplains of a pain and giddiness of his head. 
His urine is usually pale, and his colour very little. 
thanged, % 
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The diet in this, as well as in the true peripneu- 
ny must be very slender, as weak broths sharp- 
2d with the juice of orange or lemon, and such like. 
s drink may be thin water-gruel sweetened with 
wey, Or a decoction of the roots of fennel, liquorice, 
1 quick grass. An ounce of each of these may be 
led in three English pints of water to a quart, and 
pened with a little currant jelly, or the like. 
eeding and purging are generally proper at the 
nning of this disease; but if the patient’s spittle 
retty thick, or well soaieacted: neither of them are 
Sary. It will be sufficient to assist the ex- 
toration by some of the sharp medicines recom- 
nded for that purpose in the pleurisy, as the 
ution of gum ammoniac with oxymel of squills, 
Blistering plasters have generally a good effect 
1 ought to be applied pretty early. 
If the patient does not spit, he must be bled ac- 
ding as his strength will permit, and have a gentle 
rge administered. Afterwards Wis body may be 
pt open by clysters, and the expectoration pro- 
ted by taking every four houts two table-spoonsful 
the solution mentioned above. 
When an inflammation of the breast does not yield — 
bleeding, blistering, and other evacuaiions, it 
mmonly ends in a suppuration, which is more or 
$ dangerous, according to the part where it is 
uated. When this happens in the pleura it some- 
nes breaks outwardly, and the matter is discharged 
the wound. 
When the suppuration happens within the sub- 
ince, or body of the lungs, the matter may be dis- 
arged ‘by expectoration ; but if the matter floats in 
@ cavity of the breast, between the pleura and the 
ngs, it can only be discharged by an incision made 
twixt the ribs. 13 
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If the patient’ Ss strength does not return alte 
inflammation is to all appearance removed ; if 
pulse continues quick, though soft, his brea 
difficult and oppressed ; if he has cold a 
times, his cheeks flushed, his lips dry ; and 
complains of thirst, and want of appetite, there _ 
reason to fear a suppuration, and that a phthisis « 
consumption of the lungs will ensue. We 6k 
therefore next proceed to consider the proper t 
ment of that disease. te 
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CHAP, XVIII. rt 
~ PHTHISIS, OR-PULMONARY CONSUMPTIOGNS. © 


A CONSUMPTION is a wasting or decay of | tl 
whole body from an ulcer, tubercles, or concrefi 
of the lungs, an empyema, a nervous atrophy, @ 0 
cachexy. a 

Dr. Arbuthnot observes, that in his time ¢ 
sumptions made“hp above one-tenth part of the t “ 
of mortality in anc about London. There is reaso 
to believe that they nave rather increased since; af 
we know from experience, that they are not less fa 
in some towns of England than in London. 
_ Young persons, between the age of fifteen ar 
thirty, of a slender make, long neck, high shoulde 
and flat breasts, are most liable to this ‘disease, | £1 
_ Consumptions prevail more in England than ¥ 
any other part of the world, owing perhaps” ae } 
great use of animal food and malt liquors, thé g 
application to sedentary employments, and the 
quantity of pit-coal which is there burnt ; 
we may add the perpetual changes in ‘the 
phere, or variableness of the weather, 

CAdSES.—It has already been observ 
inflammation of the breact often ends 
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lume ; consequently, whatever disposes people to 
us disease, must likewise be considered as a cause 
; consumption. 

Other diseases, by vitiating the habit, may like- 
ise Occasion consumptions: as the scurvy, tne 
rophula, or king’s evil, the venereal disease, the 
jthma, small-pox, measles, &c. 

As this disease is seldom cured, we shall endea- 
jar the more particularly to point out its causes, in 
al that people may be enabled to avoid it. These 


— 


‘Confined or unwholesome air. When this fluid 
impregnated with the fumes of metal or minerals, 
proves extremely hurtful to the lungs, and often 
trodes the tender vessels of that necessary organ. © 
Violent passions, exertions, or affections of the 
ind; as grief, disappointmer: anxiety, or élose 

plication to the study of abstrv se arts or sciences. 
Great evacuations; as sweating, diarrhoas, di- 
tes, excessive venery, the fluor albus, an over- 
scharge of the menstrual fiux, giving suck tvo 
&e. 
The sudden stoppage of customary evacuations ; as 
e bleeding piles, sweating of the feet, bleeeding at 
@ nose, the menses, issues, ulcers, or eruptions of 
y kind, 
Tnjuries done to the lungs, calculi, &c. TI lately 
w the symptoms of a phthisis occasioned by a small 
ne’ sticking in the bronchi. It was afterwards yo- 
ited along with a considerable quantity of puruletit 
atter, and the patient, by a proper regimen, and the 
e of Pernvian bark, recovered. 
Making a sudden transition from a hot to a very 
id climate, change of apparel, or whatever greatl 


erspiration. 
it and excessive debaucheries. Late watch-_ 
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ing and drinking strong liquors, which gener 
together, can hardly fail to destroy the lungs. _Henec 
the bon companion generally falls a sacrifice to this 
disease. i | 
Infection. Consumptions are likewise caught bt 
sleeping with the diseased; for which reason hi 
should be carefully avoided. It cannot be of grea 
benefit to the sick, and must hurt those in health, 4 
Occupations in life. Those artificers who st 
much, and are constantly leaning forward, 
pressing upon the stomach and breast, as cutlers 
tailors, shoe-makers, seamstresses, &c. often died 
consumptions. They likewise prove fatal to singer: | 
and all who have frequent occasion to make frequen 
and violent exertions of the lungs. va , 
Cold. More consumptive patients date the be 
ginning of their disorders from wet feet, damp bed 
night air, wet clothes, or catching cold after the bod’ 
had been heated, than from all other causes. d 
Sharp, saline, and aromatic aliments, which 1 
and inflame the blood, are likewise frequentl 
cause of consumptions. i 
We shall only add, that this disease is often 
to an hereditary taint, or a scrophulous ha 
which case it is generally incurable. a 
Symptoms.—This disease generally begins 4 
dry cough, which often continues for some m0) 
If a disposition to vomit after eating be excited | 
it, there is still greater reason to fear an approachin 
consumption. The patient complains of a more 
usual degree of heat, a pain and oppression 
breast, especially after motion; his spittle is of 
saltish taste, and sometimes mixed with blood. — 
18 apt to be sad; his appetite is bad, and 
great. There is generally a quick, soft, sx 
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ard. These are the common symptoms of a begin- 
ing consumption. 

Afterwards the patient begins to spit a greenish, 
‘hite, or bloody matter. His body is extenuated 
y the hectic fever, and colliquative sweats, which 
lutually succeed one another, viz. the one towards 
ight, and the other in the morning. A looseness, 
ad an excessive discharge of urine, are often trouble- 
me symptoms at this time, and greatly weaken the 
wtient. There is a burning heat in the palms of the 
mds, and the face generally flushes after eating ; 
le fingers become remarkably small, the nails are 
nt inwards, and the hairs fall off. 

At last the swelling of the feet and legs, the total 
ss of strength, the sinking of the eyes, the difficulty 
’ swallowing, and the coldness of the extremities, 
lew the immediate approach of death, which, how- 
er, the patient seldom believes to be sonear. Such 
the usual progress of this fatal disease, which, if 
% early checked, commonly sets all medicine at 
fiance. ‘ 
REscIMEN.—On the first appearance of a consump- 
mm, if the patient lives in a large town, or any place 
here the air is confined, he ought immediately to 
lit it, and to make choice of a situation in the 
untry, where the air is pure and free. Here he 
ust not remain inactive, but take every day as much 
‘ercise as he can bear. 
The best method of taking exercise is to ride on 
wseback, as this gives the body a great deal at 
otion without much fatigue. Such as cannot bear 
ig kind of exercise, must make use of a carriage. 
long journey, as it amuses the mind by a continual 
range of objects, is greatly preferable to riding the 
‘me ground over and over. Care, however, must be 
ken to avoid catching cold from wet clothes, damp 
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beds, or the like. The patient ought always to finis 
his riding in the morning, or at least before dinner 
otherwise tt will oftener do harm than good. . 
It is pity those who attend the sick seldom recom 
mend nding in this disease, till the patient is eithe 
unable to bear it, or the malady has become ineura 
ble. Patients are likewise apt to trifle with ever 
thing that is in their own power. They cannot se 
now one of the common actions of life should prov 
a remedy in an obstinate disease, and therefore the 
reject it, while they greedily hunt after relief fro 
medicine, merely because they do not understand it 
Those who have strength and courage to undertak 
a pretty long voyage, may expect great advantag 
from it. This, to my knowledge, has frequent 
cured a consumption after the patient was, to a 
appearance, far advanced in that disease, and whe 
medicine had proved ineffectual. Hence it is reasor 
able to conclude, that if a voyage were undertaken i 
due time, it would seldom fail to perform a cur 
Two things chiefly operate to prevent the benefit 
which would arise from sailing. The oneis, that tk 
physicians seldom order it till the disease is too f 
advanced; and the other is, that they seldom order 
voyage of a sufficient length. A patient may receit 
no benefit by crossing the channel, who, should 
eross the Atlantic, might be completely cured. Indee 
we have reason to believe, that a voyage of this kint 
if taken in due time, would seldom fail to cure 
consumption. Though I do not remember to hat 
seen one instance of genuine consumption of th 
lungs cured by medicine, yet I have known a Ws 
India voyage work wonders in that dreadful diso1 
Such as try this method of cure ought to eam 
much fresh provisions along with them as will se 
for the whole time they are at sea. As milk is ni 
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istly obtained in this situation, they ought to live 
ion fruits, and the broth of chickens, or other young 
umals, which can be kept alive on board. It is 
areely necessary to add, that such voyages should 
» undertaken, if possible, in the mildest season, and 
lat they ought to be towards a warmer climate. 
‘Those who have not courage fora long voyage may 
avel into a more southern climate, as the south of 
tance, Spain, or Portugal; and if they find the air 
a countries agree with them, they should con- 
med there at least till their health be confirmed, 
Wext to proper air and excercise, we would recom- 
end a due attention to diet. The patient should 
t nothing that is either heating or hard of digestion, 
d his drink must be of a soft and cooling nature, 
I the diet ought to be calculated to lessen the acri= 
my of the humours, and to norish and support the 
tient. For this purpose he must keep chiefly to the 
€ of vegetables and milk. Milk alone is of more 
lue in this disease than the whole materia medica, 
Asses’ milk is commonly reckoned preferable to 
y other, but it cannot always be obtained ; besides, 
Sgenerally taken in a very small quantity ; whereas 
‘Produce any effects, it ought to make a consider- 
lepart of the patient’s diet. It is hardly to be ex- 
eted that a gill or two of asses’ milk, drank in the 
ace of twenty-four hours, should be able to pro- 
e€ any considerable change in the humours of an 
ult; and, when people do not perceive its effects 
>», they loose hope, and so leave it off. Hence it 
ppens, that this medicine, however valuable, very 
dom performs a cure. The reason is obvious; it 
only used too late, is taken in too small quanti- 
is not duly persisted in. 
i very extraordinary effects from asses’ 
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sumption of the lungs, and do verily believe, i 
at this period, that it would seldom fail; but. 


Asses’ milk ought to be drank, if possible, in its nat 
ural warmth, and by a grown person in the quantity 0 ( 
half an English pint at a time. Instead of takin} 
this quantity nightand morning only, the patien 
ought to take it four times, or at least thrice a-day 
and to eat a little light bread along ong it, so as to 
make it a kind of meal. ca 
_ Ifthe milk should happen to purge, it may be os ed 
with old conserve of roses. When that cannot b 
obtained, the powder of crabs’ claws may be used it 

its stead. Asses’ milk is usually ordered to be drank 
- warm in bed; but as it generally throws the 
in a sweat when taken in this way, it would p 
be better to give it after he rises. 

Some extraordinary cures in consumptive | 
have been performed ‘by woman’s milk. Could 
* be obtained in a sufficient quantity, we would ree 
_ mend it in preference to any other. It is better 
the patient can suck it from the breast, than to di 
‘it afterwards. I knew aman who was reduc to 
. a degrée of weakness in a consumption, as not’ 
: able to turnhimself in bed. \ His wife: waseai 
. time giving suck, and the child happening to die 
‘sucked her breasts, not with a view to reap 
. vantage from the male; bar to make her easy. | 


is at aeceead a strong and healthy man. 

Some prefer butter-milk to any other, and 
deed a, very valuable medicine, if the stom 
It does not chhag Me ev 
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at first, and is therefore often laid aside without a 
sufficient trial. It should at first be taken sparingly, 
and the quantity gradually increased till it becomes 
to be almost the sole food. I never knew it succeed, 
unless where the patient almost lived upon it. 
_ Cow’s milk is most readily obtained of any, and, 
though it be not so easy digested as that of asses or 
Mares, it may be rendered lighter, by adding to it 
‘an equal quantity of barley-water, or allowing it to 
‘stand for some hours, and afterwards taking off the 
ream. If it should, notwithstanding prove heavy 
‘to the stomach, a small quantity of brandy or rum, 
with a little sugar, may be added, which will render 
it both more light and nourishing. 

It is not to be wondered, that milk should for some 
time disagree with a stomach that has not been aecus- 
tomed to digest any thing but flesh and strong liquors, 
which is the case with many of those who fall into con- 
sumptions. We do not, however, advise those who 

‘have been accustomed to animal-food and strong li- 
“quors, to leave them offall at once. This might be 
‘dangerous. It will be neeessary for such to eat a 
Tittle once a-day of the flesh of some young animal, or 
rather to use the broth made of chickens, veal, lamb, 
orthe like. They ought likewise to drink alittle wine 
made into negus, or diluted with twice or thrice its 
quantity of water, and to make it gradually weakor 
till they can leave it off altogether. 
| These must be used only as preparative to a diet 
consisting chiefly of milk and vegetables, which the 
sooner the patient can be brought to bear, the better 
Rice and milk, or barley and milk, boiled with a little 
Sugar, is very proper food. Ripe fruits roasted, baked 
or boiled, are likewise proper, as goose or currant 
berry tarts, apples roasted, or boiled in milk, &e. 
The jellies, conserves, and preserves, &e. of ripe 
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subacid fruits, ought to be eaten plentifully, as the 
jelly of currants, conserve of roses, preserved plums, 
cherries, &¢, is» | 
Wholesome air, proper exercise, and a diet consisi= 
mg chiefly of these and other vegetables, with milk, 
is the only course that can be depended on in a 
beginning consumption. If the patient has strength 
_ and sufficient resolution to persist in this course, he 
will seldom be disappointed of a cure. ue 
In Sheffield, where consumptions are very common, 
I have frequently seen consumptive patients, who had 
been sent to the country with orders to ride, and live 
upon milk and vegetables, return in a few months | 
quite plump, and free from any complaint. This 
indeed was not always the case, especially when the 
disease was hereditary, or far advanced; but it we 3 
the only method in which success was to be expected. 
where it failed, I never knew medicine succeed. WE 
If the patient’s strength and spirits flag, he must be 
supported by strong broths, jellies, and such like, 
Some recommend shell-fish in this disorder, and with | 
some reason, as they are nourishing and restorative. 
I have often known persons of a consumptive habigy 
where the symptoms were not violent, reap great | 
benefit from the use of oysters. They generally ate 
hem raw, and drank the juice along with them. All | 
the food and drink ought, however, to be taken in 
small quantities, lest an overcharge of fresh ch le 
should oppress the lungs, and too much accelerate 
the circulation of the blood. a 
The patient’s mind ought to be kept as easy @ 
cheerful as possible. Consumptions are often occ 
swned, and always aggravated by a melancholy ca: 
of mind: for which reason music, cheerful comp ay 
and every thing that inspires mirth, are highly ber 
ficial. The patient ought seldom to be le 
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‘brooding over his calamities is sure to render them 
worse. 

Mepicinze.—Though the cureof this diseasedepends 
chiefly upon regimen and the patient’s own endea- 
wours, yet we shall mention a few things which may 
be of service in relieving some of the more violent 
Symptoms. 

In the first stage of a consumption, the cough may 
‘sometimes be appeased by bleeding ; and the expec- 
‘toration may be promoted by the following medicines, 
Take fresh squills, gum ammoniac, and powdered 
‘eardamom seeds, of each a quarter of an ounce ; beat 
them together in a mortar, and if the mass prove 
‘too hard for pills, a little of any kind of syrup may 
‘be added to it. This may be formed into pills of a 
moderate size, and four or five of them taken twice 
or thrice a-day, according as the patient’s stomach 
will bear them. 

The lac ammoniacum, or milk of gum-ammoniae, 
as it is called, is likewise a proper medicine in this 
stage of the disease. It may be used as directed in 
the pleurisy. 

A mixture made of equal parts of lemon juice, fine 
honey, and syrup of poppies, may likewise be used. 
Four ounces of each of these may be simmered toge- 
‘ther in a sauce-pan, over a gentle fire, and a table- 
spoonful of it taken at any time when the cough is 
troublesome. 

It is common in this stage of the disease to load 
_patient’s stomach with oily and balsamic medi- 
2s. These, instead of removing the cause of the 
se, tend rather to increase it, by heating the 
while they pall the appetite, relax the solids, 
2 every way hurtful to the patient. What- 
ised for removing the cough, besides riding 
oper regimen, ought to be medicines of a 
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Sharp and cleansing nature; as oxymel, syrup, of 
lemon, &c. adele 


Acids seem to have peculiarly good effects in this 
disease; they both tend to cool the patient’s thirst, 
and to cool the blood. The vegetable acids, as. 
apples, oranges, lemons, &c. appear to be the most 
proper. I have known patients suck the juice of 
several lemons every day with manifest advantage, 
and would for this reason recommend acid vegetables 
to be taken in as great quantity as the stomach will 
bear them. BPe 

For the patient’s drink, we would recommend 
infusions of the bitter plants, as ground-ivy, the lesser 
centaury, camomile flowers, or water-trefoil. These 
infusions may be drunk at pleasure. They strengthen 
the stomach, promote digestion, rectify the bl id, 
and at the same time answer all the purposes of 
dilution, and quench thirst much better than hina 
that are luscious or sweet. But if the patient spit 
blood, he ought to use, for his ordinary drink, e" 


sions or decoctions of the vulnerary roots, plants, & 
There are many other mucilaginous plants ant 
seeds, of a healing and agglutinating nature, fro e 
which decoctions or infusions may be prepared with 
the same intention as the orches, the quinceseed, 
coltsfoot, linseed, sarsaparilla, &c. It is not necessary 
to mention the different ways in which these may 
prepared. Simple infusion or boiling is all that 
necessary, and the dose may be at discretion. _ 
The conserve of roses is here peculiarly pr 
It may either be put into the decoction abe 
prescribed, or eaten by itself. No benefit is to 
expected from trifling doses of this medicine. I 
knew it of any service, unless where three or 
ounces at least were used daily for a c 
time. In this way I have seen it produce 
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effects, and would recommend it wherever there is a 
discharge of blood from the lungs. 

‘When the spitting up of gross matter, oppression of 
the breast, and the hectic symptoms, show that an 
imposthume is formed in the lungs, we would recom- 
mend the Peruvian bark, that being the only drug 
which has any chance to counteract the general ten- 
flency which the humours then have to putrefaction. 
"An ounce of the bark in powder may be divided 
into eighteen or twenty doses, of which one may be 
taken every three hours through the day, in a little 
yrup, or a cup of hore-hound tea. 

_ Ifthe bark should happen to purge, it may be made 
into an electuary, with the conserve of roses, thus: 
Take old conserve of roses a quarter of a pound, 
Peruvian bark in powder an ounce, syrup of orange 
or lemon, as much as will make it of the consistence 
of honey. This quantity wili serve the patient four 
or five days, and may be repeated as there is occasion. 

Such as cannot take the bark in substance, may 
infuse it in cold water. This seems to be the best 
menstruum for extracting the virtues of that drug. 
Half an ounce of bark in powder may be infused for 
twenty-four hours in half an English pint of water. 
Afterwards let it be passed through a fine strainer, 
and an ordinary tea-cupful of it taken three or four 
times a-day. 

We would not recommend the bark while there are 
any symptoms of an inflammation of the breast; 
when it is certainly known that matter is eol- 
lected there, it is one of the best medicines that can 
be used. Few patients indeed have resolution enough 
to give the bark a fair trial at this period of the dis- 
ease, otherwise we haye reason to believe that some 
benefit might be reaped from it. 
~ When it is evident that there is an imposthume in 
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‘© breast, ana the matter can neither be spit up nor 
carried off by absorption, the patient must endeavour 
to make it break inwardly, by drawing in the steam 
ot warm water or vinegar with his breath, coughing, 
laughing, or bawling aloud, &c. When it happens to 
burst within the lungs, the matter may be discharged 
by the mouth. Sometimes indeed the bursting of 
the vomica occasions immediate death, by suffocating 
the patient. When the quantity of matter is great, 
and the patient’s strength exhausted, this is com- 
monly the case. At any rate the patient is ready to 
fall into a swoon, and should have volatile salts or 
spirits held to his nose. i: 
If the matter discharged be thick, and the cough 


with honey. This is likewise a proper time for u 
the Peruvian bark, which may be taken as dire 
above. wf 
If the vomica or imposthume should discharg 
itself into the cavity of the breast, betwixt the pleur 
and the lungs, there is no way of getting the matter 
out but by an incision, as has already been observet 
As this operation must always be performed b 
surgeon, it is not necessary here to describe it. ‘ 
shall only add, that it is not so dreadful as people 
apt to imagine, and that it is the only chance 
patient in this case has for his life. / 
A NERvous ConsuMPriIon is a wasting or 
of the whole body, without any considerable 
of fever, cough, or difficulty of breathing. 
attended with indigestion, weakness, and w. 
appetite, &c. er a 
Those who are of a fretful temper, wh 
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spirituous liquors, or who breathe an unwholesome air, 
are most liable to this disease. 

We would chiefly recommend, for the cure of a nerv- 

dus consumption, a light and nourishing diet, plenty 
of exercise in a free open air, and the use of such 
titters as brace and strengthen the stomach; as the 
Peruvian bark, gentian root, camomile, hore-hound, 
fe. These may be infused in water or wine, and a 
lass of it drunk’frequently. 
_ Tt will greatly assist the digestion, and promote 
ts cure of this disease to take twice a-day twenty or 
hirty drops of the elixir of vitriol in a glass of wine 
© water. The chalybeate wine is likewise an excel- 
ent medicine in this case. It strengthens the solids, 
nd powerfully assists Nature in the preparation of 
ood blood. 

Agreeable amusements, cheerful company, and 
iding about are however preferable to all medicines 
athis disease. For which reason, when the patient 
an afford it, we would recommend a long journey 
F pleasure, as the most likely means to restore his 
ealth. 

What is called a symptomatic consumption cannot 
@ cured without first removing the disease by which 
18 occasioned. Thus, when a consumption pro- 
eeds from the scrophula or king’s evil, from the 
survy, the asthma, the venereal disease, &c. a due 
ttention must be paid to the malady from whence it 
tises, and the regimen and medicine directed 
cordingly. 
When excessive evacuations of any kind occasion a 
mnsumption, they must not only be restrained, but 
e patient’s strength must be restored by gentle 
kercise, nourishing diet, and generous cordials, 
Young and delicate mothers often fall into con- 
Amptions, by giving suck too long. As soon as they 
mis ] ‘ 
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perceive their strength and appetite begin to. 
they ought immediately to wean the child, or p: 
another nurse, otherwise they cannot expect a ¢ 

Before we quit this subject, we would ear 
recommend it to all, as they wish to avoid consump- | 
tions, to talze as much exercise without doors as they 
can, to avoid unwholesome air, and to study sobriety. 
Consumptions owe their present increase not a little. 
to the fashion of sitting up late, eating hot suppers, 
and spending every evening over a bowl of hot puneh | 
or some other strong liquors. These liquors, wh 
too freely used, not only hurt the digestion, and sp 
the appetite, but heat and inflame the blood, and g 
the whole constitution on fire. 4 


CHAP. XIX. 
OF THE SLOW, OR NERVOUS FEVER. 


© 


Nervous fevers have increased greatly of late 
years in this island, owing doubtless to our diffe 
manner of living, and the increase of sedentary 
ployments ; as they commonly attack persons o 
weak relaxed habit, who neglect exercise, eat | 
solid food, study hard, or indulge in spirituous liqu 

Causes.—Nervous fevers may be occasioned 
whatever depresses the spirits, or impoverishes 
blood ; as grief, fear, anxiety, want of sleep, int 
thought, living on poor watery diet, unripe | 
cucumbers, melons, mushrooms, &c. They may 
wise be occasioned by damp, confined, or unwho 
air, Hence they are very common in rainy se: 
and prove most fatal to those who live in dirt 
houses, crowded streets, hospitals, jails, or su 
places. oe 
Persons whose constitutions have been 
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ixcessive venery, frequent salivations, too free an use 
f purgative medicines, or any other excessive evacu- 
tions, are most liable to this disease. 

Keeping on wet clothes, lying on the damp ground, 
xcessive fatigue, and whatever obstructs the pers 
piration, or causes a spasmodic structure of the solids, 
aay likewise occasion nervous fevers. We shall only 
dd, frequent and great irregularities in diet. Too 

@at abstinence, as well as excess, is hurtful. No- 
tends so much to preserve the body in a sound 
tate as a regular diet ; nor can any thing contribute 
nore to occasion fevers of the worst kind than its 


site, 
Be aprous. i ye spirits, want of appetite, weak- 
less, weariness after motion, watchfulness, deep 
ighing, and dejection of mind, are generally the fore- 
unners of this disease. These are succeeded by a 
juick low pulse, a dry tongue without any consider- 
‘ble thirst, chillness and flushing in turns, &c. 

After some time the patient complains of a giddi- 
iess and pain of the head, has a nausea, with reachings 
nd vomiting; the pulse is quick, and sometimes 
ntermitting ;’ the urine pale, resembling dead small 
yeer, and the breathing is difficult, with oppression 
f the breast, and slight alienations of mind, 

If towards the ninth, tenth, or twelfth day, the 
ongue becomes more moist, with a plentiful spitting, 

gentle purging, or a moisture upon the skin; orifa 
iuppuration happens in one or both ears, or large 
oustules break out about the lips and nose, there is 
‘eason to hope for a favourable crisis. 

But if there is an excessive looseness, or wasting 
sweats, with frequent fainting fits; if the tongue, 
when put out, trembles excessiv ely, and the extremities 


‘eel cold, with a fluttering and slow creeping axe; 
f there is a starting of the tendons, an alimos: o azal 
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loss of sight and hearing, and an involuntary dis- 
-warze by stoo: and urine, there is great reason to 
fear that death is approaching. i. 

REGIMEN.—It is very necessary in this disease to 
keep the patient cool and quiet. The least motion 
would fatigue him, and will be apt to occasion weari- 
uess, and even faintings. His mind ought not only 
to be kept easy, but soothed, and comforted with the 
hopes of a speedy recovery. Nothing is more hurtful 
in low fevers of this kind than presenting to the 
patient’s imagination gloomy or frightful ideas, __ 

These of themselves often occasion nervous fevers, 
and it is not to be doubted but they will likewise 
aggravate them. a 

The patient must not be kept too low. His 
strength and spirits ought to be supported by nou- 
rishing diet and generous cordials. For this purpose 
his gruel, panado, or whatever food he takes, must be 
mixed with wine, according as the symptoms may 
require. Pretty strong wine-whey, or small negus, 
sharpened with the juice of orange or lemon, will be 
proper for his ordinary drink. Mustard-whey is 
likewise a very proper drink in this féver, and may 
be rendered an excellent cordial medicine by yee 
addition of a proper quantity of white-wine. ey | 

Wiue in this disease, if it could be obtained 
genuine, is almost the only medicine that would be, 
necessary. Good wine possesses all the virtues of 
the cordial medicines, while it is free from many of 
their bad qualities. I say good wine; for however, 
common this article of luxury is now become, it : 
rarely to be obtained genuine, especially by the poor, 
_who are obliged to purchase it in small quantities. — 

T have often seen patients in low nervous fevers 
where the pulse could hardly be felt, with a constant 
delirium, coldness of the extremities, and onan 
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every other mortal symptom, recover by using in 
Whey, sruel, and negus, a bottle or two of strong wine 
every day. Good old sound claret is the best, and 
may be made into negus, or given by itself, as cir= 
cumstances require. 
“In a word, the great aim in this disease is to sup- 
port the patient’ s strength, by giving him frequently 
mall quantities of the “above, or other drinks of a 
warm and cordial nature. He is not however to be 
over-heated, either with liquor or clothes; and his 
food ought to be light, and given in small quantities, 
“Mepicinz.—Where a nausea, load, and sickness 
¥ stomach prevail at the beginning of the fever, it 
will be necessary to give the patient a gentle vomit, 
Fifteen or twenty grains of the ipecacuanha in fine 
powder, or a few spoonsful of the vomiting julep, 
will generally answer this purpose very well. This 
may be repeated any time before the third or fourth 
day, if the above symptoms continue. Vomits not 
only clean the stomach, but, bythe general shock which 
they give, promote the perspiration, and have many 
other excellent effects in slow fevers, where there are 
no signs of inflammation, and nature wants rousing. 
“Such as dare not venture upon a vomit, may clean 
the bowels by a small dose of Turkey rhubarb, or an 
infusion of senna and manna. 
In all fevers, the great point is to regulate the 
symptoms, soas to prevent them from going to either 
extreme. Thus, in fevers of the inflammatory kind, 
where the force of the circulation is too great, or the 
blood dense, and the fibres too rigid, bleeding and 
other evacuations are necessary. But in nervous 
fevers, where nature flags, where the blood is vapid 
and poor, and the solids relaxed, the lancet must be 
spared, and wine, with other cordials ign 2 
administered, 
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It is the more necessary to caution péoy le | 
against bleeding in this disease, as there is genvealfe | 
at the beginning an universal stricture upon the 
vessels, and sometimes an oppression and difficulty 
of breathing, which suggest the idea of a plethora, or. 
too great a quantity of blood. I have known eyen | 
some of the faculty deceived by their own feelings in 
this respect, so far as to insist upon being bled, when 
it was evident from the consequences that the opera=: 
tion was improper. 

Though bleeding is generally improper in this aint | 
ease, yet blistering is highly necessary. Blistering 
plasters may be applied at all times of the fever with | 
great advantage. Ifthe patient is delirious he ought | 
to be blistered on the neck or head, and it will be | 
the safest course, when the insensibility continues, | 
as soon as the discharge occasioned by one blistering | 
plaster abates, to apply another to some other part ot 
the body, and by that means keep up a continual | 
succession of them till he be out of danger. 

Ihave been more sensible of the advantage of blis- 
tering in this than in any other disease. Blistering-_ 
plasters not only stimulate the solids to action, but. 
likewise occasion a continual discharge, which may 
in some measure supply the want of critical evacua- i! 

i 


tions, which seldom happen inthis kind of fever. m 
i 


* 


They are most proper, however, either towards the 
beginning, or after some degree of stupor has come 
on, in which last case it will always be proper to. 
blister the head. Py * 

If the patient is costive through the course of this r 
disease, it will be necessary to procure a stool, by | 
giving him every other day a clyster of milk and 
water, with a little sugar, to which may be added a } 
spoonful of common salt, if the above does not operate, . 

Should a violent looseness come on, it ay be! 
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checked by small quantities of Venice treacle, or 
giving the patient for his ordinary drink the white 
decoction, When the patient is low, ten grains of 
Virginian snake-root, and the same quantity of con- 
trayerva-root, with five grains of Russian castor, all 
in fine powder, may be made into a bolus with a 
little of the cordial confection, or syrup of saffron. 
Une of these may be taken every four or five hours. 

_ The following powder may be used with the same 
intention: Take wild Valerian-root in powder one 
scruple, saffron and castor each four grains. Mix 
these by rubbing them together in a mortar, and 
give one in a cup of wine-whey, three or four times 
day. 

_A miliary eruption sometimes breaks out about 
he ninth or tenth day. As eruptions are often criti- 
al, great care should be taken not to retard Nature’s 
peration in this particular. The eruption ought 
either to be checked by bleeding nor other evacua-= 
ions, nor pushed out by a hot regimen; but the 
atient should be supported by gentle cordials, as 
yine-whey, small negus, sago-gruel with a little wine 
n it, and such like. He ought not to be kept too 
yarm ; yet a kindly breathing sweat should by no 
means be checked. 

Though blistering and the use of cordial liquors 
re the chief things to be depended on in this kind of 
ever: yet for those who may choose to use them, we 
hall mention one or two of the forms of medicine 
hich are commonly prescribed in it. 

Tn desperate cases, where the hiccup and starting 
f the tendons have already come on, we have some- 
mes seen extraordinary effects from large doses of 
sk, frequently repeated. Musk is doubtless an 
ntispasmodic, and may be given to the quantity of 
Scruple three or four times a-day, or oftener if © 
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necessary Sometimes it may be proper to add to 
the musk a few grains of camphor, and salt of hartse 
horn, as these tend to promote perspiration and the 
discharge of urine. Thus fifteen grains of ntl 

with three grains of camphor, and six grains of salt oO 
hartshorn, may be made into a bolus with a little 
syrup, and given as above. i 
If the fever should happen to intermit, which it 
frequently does towards the decline, or if the pa- 
lient’s strength should be wasted with colliquative 
sweats, &c. it will be necessary to give him the Peru- 
vian bark. Halfadrachm, or a whole drachm, if 
the stomach will bear it, of the bark in fine powder, 
may be given four or five times a day in a glass of red 
port or claret. Should the bark in substance not sit 
easy on the stomach, an ounce of it in powder may be 
infused in a bottle of Lisbon, or Rhenish wine for 
two or three days, afterwards 1t may be strained, and 
a glass of it taken frequently. a 
Some give the bark in this and other fevers, where 
there are no symptoms of inflammation, without an) 
regard to the remission or intermission of the fever. 
How far future observations may tend to establish: 
this practice, we will not pretend to say; but we 
have reason to believe that the bark is a very universal 
febrifuge, and that it may be administered with 
advantage in most fevers where bleeding is not 
necessary, or where there are no symptome of toptel 
inflammation. IF, | 
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MALIGNANT, PUTRID, OR SPOTTED FEVER, { 

Tu1s may be called the pestilential fever of Eur 0 

as in many of its symptoms it bears a great res 
blance to that dreadful disease the plague. Pers 
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ef a lax habit, a melancholy disposition, and those 
whose vigour has been wasted by long fasting, watch- 
ing, hard labour, excessive venery, frequent salivations, 
&c. are most liable to it. 

_ Causrs,—This fever is occasioned by foul air, from 
a number of people being confined ina narrow place, 
pot properly ventilated ; from putrid animal ana 
feeetable effluvia, &c. Hence it prevails in camps, 
jails, hospitals, and infirmaries, especially where such 
places are too much crowded, and cleanliness neglected. 
an close constitution of the air, with long rainy or 
foggy weather, likewise occasions putrid fevers. They 
often succeed great inundations in low and marshy 
tourtries, especially when these are preceded or 
‘ollowed by a hot and sultry season. | 

Living too much upon animal food, without a proper 
nixture of vegetables, or eating fish or flesh that has 
yeen kept too long, are likewise apt to occasion this 
cind of fever. Hence sailors on leng voyages, and 
‘he inhabitants of besieged cities, are very often visited 
vith putrid fevers. 

“Corn that has been greatly damaged by rainy sea- 
ions, or long keeping, and water which has become 
outrid by stagnation, &c. may likewise occasion this 
eye. 
_ Dead carcases tainting the air, especially in hot 
seasons, are very apt to occasion putrid diseases 
dence this kind of fever often prevails in countries 
which are the scenes of war and bloodshed. This 
ihews the propriety of removing burying grounds, 
slaughter-houses, &c. at a proper distance from great 
Wns. ~ « 

Want of cleanliness is a very geneval cause of 
sutrid fevers. Hence they prevail amongst the poor 
nhabitants of large towns, who breathe a confined 
imwholesome air, and neglect cleanliness. Such 
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mechanics as carry on dirty employments, and are 
constantly confined within doors, are likewise very 
liable to this disease. ae va 
We shall only add, that putrid, malignant, or spot= 
ted fevers are highly infectious, and are therefore 
often communicated by contagion. For which rea- 
son, all persons ought to keep at a distance from 
those affected with such diseases, unless their atten= 
dance is absolutely necessary. 7 
Symproms.—The malignant fever is generally pre- 
ceded by a remarkable weakness or loss of strength, 
without any apparent cause. This is sometimes so 
great that the patient can scarce walk, or even sit 
upright, without being in danger of fainting away. 
His mind too is greatly dejected ; he sighs, and is. 
full of dreadful apprehensions. gad 
There is a nausea, and sometimes a vomiting 
bile; a violent pain of the head, with a strong pul: 
tion or throbbing of the temporal arteries; the eyé 
often appear rea and inflamed, with a pain at the 
‘bottom of the orbit; there is a noise in the ears, the 
breathing is laborious, and often interrupted with 
sigh; the patient complains of a pain about th 
region of the stomach, and in his back and loins; his’ 
tongue is at first white, but afterwards it appears’ 
black and chapped ; and his teeth are covered with a 
black crust. He sometimes passes worms both - 
wards and downwards, is affected with tremors or 
shaking, and often becomes delirious. oe 
If blood is let, it appears dissolved, or with a very : 
small degree of cohesion, and soon becomes pu i 
the stools smell extremely foetid, and are sometimes 
of a greenish black, or reddish cast. Spots of a pal a 
pa ple, dun, or black colour, often appear upon th 
skim, and someti:nes there are violent hamorrha 
cz &scharges of bloo* from the mouth, eyes, nose, 
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, Putrid fevers may be distinguished from the in- 
Zammatory, by the smallness of the pulse, the great 
lejection of mind, the dissolved state of the blood, 
the petechiz, or purple spots, and the putrid smell of 
the excrements. They may likewise be distin- 
guished from the low or nervous fever by the heat 
ind thirst being greater, the urine of a higher colour, 
ind the loss of strength, dejection of mind, and all 
the other symptoms more violent. 
_ It sometimes happens, however, that the inflam- 
matory, nervous, and putrid symptoms are so blended 
logether, as to render it very diflicult to determine 
(0 which class the fever belongs. In this case the 
eatest caution and skill are requisite. Attention 
Frost be paid to those symptoms which are most 
revalent, and both the regimen and medicines 
idapted to them, 

Inflammatory and nervous fevers may be converted 
nto malignant and putrid, by too hot a regimen or 
mproper medicines. 

The duration of putrid fevers is extremely uncer- 
jain ; sometimes they terminate between the seventh 
ind fourteenth day, and at other times they are pro- 
onged for five or six weeks. Their duration depends 
greatly upon the constitution of the patient, and the 
manner of treating the disease. 

_ The most favourable symptoms are, a gentle loose- 
ness after the fourth or fifth day, with a warm mild 
sweat. These, when continued for a considerable 
time, often carry off the fever, and should never be 
imprudently stopped. Small miliary pustules ap- 
pearing between the petechie or purple spots are 
likewise favourable, as also hot scabby eruptions about 
the mouth and nose. It is a good sign when the 
pulse rises upon the use of wine, or other cordials, 
aud the nervous symptoms abate; deafness coming 
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on towards the decline of the fever, is likewise often | 
a favourable symptom, as are abscesses in the groin or 
parotid glands. Deafness is not always a favours. 
able symptom in this disease. Perhaps it is only | 
so when occasioned by abscesses formed within the. 
ears, BF 
Among the unfavourable symptoms may be rées 
koned an excessive looseness, with a hard swelled 
belly ;_ large black or livid blotches breaking out upon | 
the skin ; apthe in the mouth ; cold clammy sweats; | 
blindness ; change of the voice; a wild starting of 
the eyes; difficulty of swallowing ; inability to put. 
out the tongue; and a constant inclination to uncover 
the breast. When the sweat and saliva are tinged | 
with blood, and the urine is black, or deposits ‘a | 
black sooty sediment, the patient is in great danger, 
Starting of the tendons, and foetid, ichorous, involun 
tary stools, attended with coldness of the extremities 
are generally the forerunners of death. aM 
RrEGIMEN.—In the treatment of this disease we 
ought to endeavour as far as possible to counterac 
the putrid tendency of the humours; to support the 
patient’s strength and spirits; and to assist Natu | 
in expelling the cause of this disease, by gently pro 
moting perspiration and the other evacuations, wf a 
It has been observed, that putrid fevers are often | 
occasioned by unwholesome air, and of course they | 
must be aggravated by it. Care should therefore | 
taken to prevent the air from stagnatiug in the 
tient’s chamber, to keep it cool, and renew it ve 
quently, by opening the doors or windows of som 
adjacent apartment. The breath and perspiration ¢ 
persons in perfect health soon render the air of 
small apartment noxious ; but this will sooner happet 
from the perspiration and breath of a person whosé | 

whole mass of humours are in a putrid state, we 
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| Besides the frequent admission of fresh air, we 
would recommend the use of vinegar, verjuice, juice 
‘of lemon, Seville orange, or any kind of vegetable 
acid that can be most readily obtained. These ought 
frequently to be sprinkled upon the floor, the bed, 
and every part of the room. They may also be eva- 
‘porated with a hot iron, or by boiling, &c. The fresh 
iskins of lemons or oranges ought otherwise to be laid 
indifferent parts of the room, and they should be fre- 
‘Qvently held to the patient’s nose. The use of acids 
in this manner would not only prove very refreshing © 
to the patient, but would likewise tend to prevent 
the ‘nfection from spreading among those who attend 
‘him. Strong scented herbs, as rue, tansy. rosemary, 
‘worm-wood, &c. may likewise be laid in different 
‘parts of the house, and smelled by those who go near 
the patient. 

The patient must not only be kept cool, but like~ 
Wise quiet and easy. The least noise will affect his 
head, and the smallest fatigue will be apt to make 
him faint. 

Few things are of greater importance in this disease 
than acids, which ough! to be mixed with all the 
patient’s food as well as drink. Orange, lemon, or 
vinegar-whey, are all very proper, and may be drunk 
by turns, according to the patient’s inclination, They 
may be rendered cordial by the addition of wine in 
Such quantity as the patient’s strength seems vo 
require. When he is very low, he may drink hegus, 
with only one half water, and sharpened with the 
juice of orange or lemon. In some cases a glass of 
wine may now and then be allowed. The most proper 
wine is Rhenish; but if the body be open, red 
Lae or claret is to be preferred. : 

When the body is bound, a tea-spoonful of the 
cream of tartar may be put into the Pear’ drink, 
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as there is occasion; or he may drink a decoction of 
tamarinds, which will both quench his thirst, and pro-- 
mote a discharge by stool. $05 
If camomile-tea will sit upon his stomach, it isa 
very proper drink in this disease. It may be shar= 
pened by adding to every cup of the tea ten or fifteen 
drops of the elixir of vitriol. we 
The food must be light, as panado or groat-gruel, 
to which a little wine may be added, if the patient 
be weak and low; and they ought all to be sharpened 
with the juice of orange, the jelly of currants, or the 
like. The patient ought likewise to eat freely of ripe 
fruits, as roasted apples, currant or goose berry tarts, 
preserved cherries, or plums, &c. : opt 
Takinga little food or drink frequently, not only sup-_ 
ports the spirits, but counteracts the putrid tendency 
of the humours; for which reason the patient ought, 
frequently to be sipping small quantities of some of the” 
acid liquors mentioned above, or any that may be more> 
agreeable to his palate, or more readily obtained. 
If he is delirious, his feet and hands ought to be 
frequently fomented with a strong infusion of camo- . 
mile flowers. This, or an infusion of the bark, to 
such as can afford it, cannot fail to have a good effect. © 
Fomentations of this kind not only relieve the head, 
Ay relaxing the vessels in the extremities, but as their | 
contents are absorbed, and taken into the system, 
they may assist in preventing the putrescency of the — 
humours. gird 
MeEpicINeE.—If a vomit be given at the beginning 
of this fever, it will hardly fail to have a good effect; » 
but if the fever has gone on for some days, and thi 
symptoms are violent, vomits are not quite so safe. 
The body, however, is always to be kept gently open 
by clysters, or mild laxative medicines. || © 
.. Bleeding is seldom necessary in putrid fevers. If 
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there be signs of an inflammation, it may some« 
ames be permitted at the first onset ; but the repeti- 
ion of it generally proves hurtful. 

' Blistering plasters are never to be used, unless in 
he greatest extremities. If the petechix, or spots, 
thould suddenly disappear, the patient’s pulse sink 
‘emarkably, and a delirium, with other bad s ymptoms, 
some on, blistering may be permitted. In this case 
he blistering plasters are to be applied to the head, 
md inside of the legs or thighs. But as they are 
ometimes apt to occasion a gangrene, we would 
ather recommend warm cataplasms or poultices ot 
nustard and vinegar to be applied to the feet, having 
ecourse to blisters only in the utmost extremities. 
It is common in the beginning of this fever to give 
he emetic tartar in small doses, repeated every 
econd or third hour, till it shall either vomit, purge, 
rthrow the patient into a sweat. This practice is 
ery proper, provided it be not pushed so far as to 
eaken the patient. 
‘A very ridiculous notion has long prevailed, of 
xpelling the poisonous matter of malignant diseases 
y trifling doses of cordial or alexipharmic medicines. 
a consequence of this notion, the contrayerva root, 
ie cordial confection, the mithridate, &c. have been 
xtolled as infallible remedies. There is reason how- 
rer to believe, that these seldom do much good. 
Vhere cordials are necessary, we know none that is 
4perior to good wine; and therefore again recom- 
end it both as the safest and best. Wine, with 
“ids and antiseptics, are the only things to be relied 
a in the cure of malignant fevers. . 
Inthe most dangerous species of this disease, when’ 
is attended with purple, livid, or black spots, the 
eruvian bark must be administered, I have seen it, 
hen joined with acids, prove successful, even in 
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cases where the petechix had the most threatening 
aspect. But, to answer this purpose, it must wot 
ouly be given in large doses, but duly persisted in. 
The best method of administering the bark is eer- 
tainly in substance. An ounce of it in powder may, 
be mixed with half an English pint of water, and t S| 
same quantity of red wine, and sharpened with the 
elixir, or the spirit of vitriol, which will both make i 
Sit easier on the stomach, and render it more ben - 
ficial. Two-or three ounces of the syrup of leo 
may be added, and two table-spoonsful of the mixes, 
ture taken every two hours, or oftener, if the stomagb 
1s able to bear it. veal 
Those who cannot take the bark in substance mat | 
infuse it in wine as recommended in the preceding) 
disease. ail 
If there be a violent looseness, the bark must be 
boiled in red wine with a little cinnamon, and share, 
pened with the elixir of vitriol, as above. Nothing | 
can be more beneficial in this kind of looseness than) 
plenty of acids, and such things as promote a gel 
perspiration. | 
If the patient be troubled with vomiting, a drachm 
of the salt of wormwood, dissolved in an ounce and a 
half of fresh lemon-juice, and made into a draught, 
with an ounce of simple cinnamon water, and a bit of 
sugar, may be given and repeated as often as it 
necessary. sail 
If swellings of the glands appear, their suppu 
is to be promoted by the application of poultic 
ripening cataplasms, &c, And as soon as there 
any appearance of matter in them, they ought te 
laid open, and the poultices continued. . 
Ihave known large ulcerous sores break o 
various parts of the body, in the decline of this 
ofa livid gangrenous appearance, and a most 
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adaverous smell. These gradually healed, and the 
atient recovered, by the plentiful use of Peruvian 
ark and wine, sharpened with the spirits of vitriol. 
_For preventing putrid fevers we would recommend 
‘Strict regard to cleanliness; a dry situation; suffi- 
tent exercise in the open air; wholesome food, and 
‘moderate use of generous liquors. Infection ought 
bove all things to be avoided. No constitution is 
oof against it. I have known persons seized with 
Putrid fever, by only making a single visit to a 
atient in it; ethers have caught it by lodging for 
né night in a town where it prevailed ; and some by 
ttending the funerals of such as died of it. 

‘When a putrid fever seizes any person in a family, 
le greatest attention is necessary to prevent the 
lsease from spreading. The sick ought to be placed 
ta large apartment, as remote from the rest of the 
mily as possible; he ought likewise to be kept 
ttremely clean, and should have fresh air fre 
tently let into his chamber; whatever comes from 
m should be immediately removed, his linen should 
2 frequently changed, and those in health ought to 
oid all unnecessary communication with him. 

Any one who is apprehensive of having caught the 
fection, ought immediately to take a vomit, and to 
ork it off by drinking plentifully of camomile tea. 
his may be repeated in a day or two, if the appre- 
snsions still continue, or any unfavourable symptoms 
pear. 

The person ought likewise to take an infusion of 
e bark and camomile flowers for his ordinary drink ; 
id before he goes to bed, he may drink an English 
nt of pretty “strong negus, or a few glasses of 
merous wine. I have been frequently obliged to 
llow this course, when malignant fevers prevailed, 
d have likewise recommended it to others with 
ugtant success, 
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People generally fly to bleeding and purging. as 
antidotes against infection; but these are so ae 
securing them, that they often, by debilitating the 
body, increase the danger. 
Those who wait upon the sick in putrid fevem 
ought always to havea piece of sponge or @ honda 
chief dipt in vinegar, or juice of lemon, to smell te 
while near the patient. They ought likewise to wash 
their hands, and, if possible, to change their soa 
befcre they go into company. 


CHAP. XXI. | 


MILIARY FEVER. 


Tus fever takes it name from the small pustules 
or bladders which appear on the skin, resembling, ir 
shape and size, the seeds of millet. The pute 
are either red or white, and sometimes both: aré 
mixed together. 4 

The whole body is sometimes covered with pu 
tuies ; but they are generally more numerous where 
the sweat is most abundant, as on the breast, La 
back, &c. A gentle sweat, or moisture on the s 
greatly promotes the eruption ; but, when the skin it 
dry, the eruption is both more painful and dangerous 

Sometimes this is a primary disease; but it I 
much oftener only a symptom of some other ! 
as the small-pox, measles, ardent, putrid, or nervou! 
fever, &c. In all these cases it is ‘generally the effec 
of too hot a regimen or medicines. 

The miliary fever chiefly attacks the idle and 
phlegmatic, or persons of a relaxed habit. They 
and the aged are more liable to it than those i in 
vigour and prime of life. It is likewise more i 
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@ent to women than’ men, especially the delicate and 
the indolent, who, neglecting exercise, keep continually 
within doors, and live upon weak watery diet. Such 
females are extremely liable to be seized with this 
disease in childbed, and often lose their lives by it. 
_ Cavsrs.—The miliary fever is sometimes occa- 
sioned by violent passions or affections of the mind ; 
as excessive grief, anxiety, thoughtfulness, &c. It 
may likewise be occasioned by excessive watching, 
great evacuations, a weak watery diet, rainy seasons, 
eating too freely of cold, crude, unripe fruits, as 
plums, cherries, cucumbers, melons, &c. Impure 
waters, or provisions which have been spoiled by 
tainy seasons, long keeping, &c. may likewise cause 
miliary fevers, They may also be occasioned hy the 
stoppage of any customary evacuations, as issues, 
setons, ulcers, the bleeding piles in men, or the 
nenstrual flux in women, &c, 

This disease in childbed-women is sometimes the 
ffect of great costiveness during pregnancy ; it may 
ikewise be occasioned by their excessive use of green 
rash, and other unwholesome things, in which preg- 
lant Women are too apt to indulge. But its most 
eneral cause is indolence. Such women as lead q 
edentary life, especially during pregnancy, and at the 
ame time live grossly, can hardly escape this disease 
n childbed. Hence it proves extremely fatal to 
omen of fashion, and likewise to those women in 
nanufacturing towns, who, in order to assist their 
usbands, sit close within doors for almost the whole 
f their time. But among women who are active and 
tborious, who live in the country, and take sufficient 
xercise without doors, this disease is very litile 
nown, | 

SYMPTOMS.—When_ this is a primary disease, it 
lakes its attack, like most other eruptive fevers 
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with a slight shivering, which is succeeded by heat, 
loss of strength, faintishness, sighing, a low quick 
pulse, difficulty of breathing, with great anxiety antl 
oppression of the breast. The patient is restless, and 
sometimes delirious ; the tongue appears white, te 


the hands shake, with often a burning heat in the 
palms ; and in childbed-women the milk generally 
goes away, and the other discharges stop. i 
The patient feels an itching or pricking pain under 
the skin, after which innumerable smail pustules of: 
ared or white colour begin to appear. Upon this 
the symptoms generally abate, the pulse becomes 
more full and soft, the skin grows moister, and the 
sweat, as the disease advances, begins to have a pe 
culiar fotid smell; the great load on the breast, and. 
oppression of the spirits, generally go off, and the. 
customary evacuations gradually return. About ey 
sixth or seventh day from the eruption, the pustules 
begin to dry and fall off, which occasions a very dis i 
agreeable itching in the skin. ‘on 
It is impossible to ascertain the exact time when) 
the pustules will either appear or go off. Th 
generally come out on the third or fourth day, w 
the eruption is critical; but, when symptomatic 
they may appear at any time of the disease. 
Sometimes the pustules appear and vanish by 
turns. When that is the case, there is always danger; 
but when they go in all of a sudden, and do not, 
appear again, the danger is very great. “a 
In childbed-women the pustules are commonly 
first filled with clear water, afterwards they gre 
yellowish.—Sometimes they are interspersed 1 
pustules of a red color. When these only ¢ 
the disease goes by the name of a rash. fe 
REGIMEN.—In all eruptive fevers, of whateve 
the chief point is to prevent the sudden disappe 
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of the pustules, and to promote their maturation, 
For this purpose the patient must be kept in such « 
temperature, as neither to push out the eruption too 
fast, nor to cause it to retreat prematurely, The 
dict and drink ought therefore to be in a moderate 
degree nourishing and cordial; but neither strong 
nor heating. The patient’s chamber ought nei- 
ther to be kept too hot nor cold: and he should not 
be too much covered with clothes. Above all, the 
mind is to.be kept easy and cheerful. Nothing so 
ertainly makes an eruption go in as fear, or the 
spprehension of danger, 

_ The food must be weak chicken broth, with bread, 
Manado, sago, or groat gruel, &c. to a gill of which 
nay be added a spoonful or two of wine, as the 
atient’s strength requires, with a few grains of salt 
nda little sugar. Good apples roasted or boiled, 
mith other ripe fruits of an opening cooling nature, 
1ay be eaten, 

The drink may be suited to the state of the patient’s 
trength and spirits. If these be pretty high, the 
tink ought to be weak; as water grue] balm-tea, or 
ne decoction mentioned below 

When the patient’s spirits are low, and the eruption 
9es not'rise sufficiently, his drink must be a little 
ore generous ; as wine whey, or small negus, shar- 
ened with the juice of orange or lemon, and made 
Tonger or weaker as circumstances may require, 

ometimes the miliary fever approaches towards a 
attid nature, in which case the patient’s strength 
ust be supported with generous cordials, joined with 
ids ; and, if the degree of putrescence be great, the 
eruvian bark must be administered. If the head be 
uch affected, the body must be kept open by emol- 
mt clysters, | 
MEDIcINE.—If the food and drmk be properly 
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regulated, there will be little occasion tor medicine in 
this disease. Should the eruption however not rise, ot 
the spirits flag, it will not only be necessary to support 
the patient with cordials, but likewise to apply blis- 
tering plasters. The most proper cordial, in this case, 
is good wine, which may either be taken in the 
patient’s food or drink; and if there be signs’ of 
putrescence, the bark and acids may be mixed with 
wine, as directed in the putrid fever. | 
Some recommend blistering through the whole 
course of this disease; and where nature flags, and 
the eruption comes and goes, it may be necessary tc 
keep up a stimulus, by a continual succession ol 
small blistering plasters; but we would not recom: 
mend above one at a time. If however the pulse 
should sink remarkably, the pustules fall in, and the 
head be affected, it will be necessary to apply severa 
blistering plasters to the most sensible parts, as thi 
inside of the legs and thighs, &c. —T 
Bleeding is seldom necessary in this disease, ant 
sometimes it does much hurt, as it weakens thi 
patient, and depresses his spirits. It is therefor 
never to be attempted unless by the advice of 
physician. We mention this, because it has beer 
customary to treat this disease in childbed-women b 
plentiful bleeding, and other evacuations, as if it wae) 
highly inflammatory. But this practice is general’ 
very unsafe, Patients in this situation bear evacua 
tions very ill. And indeed the disease seems ofte: 
to be more of a putrid than an inflammatory nature. 
Though this fever is often occasioned in childbed 
women by too hot a regimen, yet it would be dan 
gerous to leave that off all of a sudden, and ey 
recourse to a very cool regimen, and large evacuation’ 
We have reason to believe, that supporting the pe 
tient’s spirits, and promoting the natural evacuation 
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| here much safer than to have recourse to artificia, 
nes, as these, by sinking the spirits, seldom fail to 
icrease the danger. 

Ifthe disease proves tedious, or the recovery slow, 
e would recommend the Peruvian bark, which may 
ither be taken in substance, or infused in wine or 
rater, as the patient inclines. 

The miliary fever, like other eruptive diseases, 

equires gentle purging, which should not be neg- 
ected, as soon as the fever is gone off, and the 
atient's strength will permit. 
To prevent this disease, a pure dry air, sufficient 
xercise, and wholesome food, are necessary. Preg- 
ant women should guard against costiveness, and 
ke daily as much exercise as they can bear, avoiding 
I green trashy fruits,and other unwholesome things ; 
nd when in childbed they ought strictly to observe a 
ol regimen. 


CHAP. XXII. 
OF THE REMITTENT FEVER. 


Tus fever takes its name from a remission of the 
ymptoms, which happens sometimes sooner, and 
ometimes later, but generally before the eighth day. 
‘he remission is commonly preceded by a gentle sweat, 
fter which the patient seems greatly relieved, but in 
few hours the fever returns. These remissions 
turn at very irregular periods, and are sometimes of 
myer, sometimes of shorter duration; the nearer 
owever that the fever approaches to a regular inter 
uittent, the danger is the less. 

CausEs.—Remittent fevers prevail in low marshy 
ountries abounding with wood and stagnating water 
ut they prove most fatal in places where great heat 
nd moisture are combined, as in some partsof Africa, 
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the province of Bengal in the East Indies, &e. where 
remitting fevers are generally of a putrid kind, and 
prove very fatal. They are most frequent in close 
calm weather,especially after rainy seasons,greatinun- 
dations, or the like. No age, sex,or constitution, is 
exempted from the attack of this fever, but it chiefly 
seizes persons of a relaxed habit, who live in low 
dirty habitations, breathe an impure stagnating ait, 
take little excercise, and. use unwholesome diet. 

Symproms.—tThe first symptoms of this fever are 
generally yawning, stretching, pain and giddiness in 
the head, with alternate fits of heat andcold. Some- 
times the patient is affected with a delirium at the 
very first attack. There is a pain and sometimes @ 
swelling about the region of the stomach, the tongue 
is white, the eyes and skin frequently appear yellow, 
and the patient is often afflicted with billious vomit; 
ings. The pulse is sometimes a little hard, but sely 
dom full, and the blood, when let, rarely shews am, | 
signs of inflammation. Some patientsare exceeding- 
ly costive, and others are afflicted with a very trou: 
blesome looseness. a 

It is impossible to describe all the symptoms ol 
this disease, as they vary according to the situation, 
the season of the year, and the constitution of the 
patient. They may likewise be greatly changed b 
the method of treatment, and by many other cireum: 
stances too tedious to mention. Sometimes the bili, 
ous symptoms predominate, sometimes the nervous 
and at other times the putrid. Nor is it at all un 
common to find a succession of each of these, or evel 
a complication of them, at the same time in the sam! 
person. Oe 

Recimen.—The regimen must be adapted to thi 
prevailing symptoms. When there are any signs 0, 
inflammation, thediet must be slender, and the drm 


weak and diluting. Butwhennervousor putrid ee 
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oms oceur, it’ will be necessary to support the pa- 
ient with food and liquors of a more generous nature, 
uch as we recommend in the immediately preceding 
evers. We must, however, be very cautious in the 
se of things of a heating quality, as this fever is 
reqneutly changed into a continual, by a hot regi- 
nen and improper medicines. 

Whatever the symptoms are, the patient ought to 
e kept cool, quiet, and clean; his apartment, if pos- 
ible, should be large, and frequently ventilated, by 
etting in fresh air at the doors and windows. It 
ught likewise to be sprinkled with vinegar, juice of 
smon,orthe like. His linen, bed-clothes, &¢. should 
ie frequently changed, and all his excrements im- 
nediately removed. Though these things have been 
ecommended before, we think it necessary to repeat 
hem here, as they are of more importance to the sick 
han practitioners are apt to imagine. 

MEDIcINE.—In order to cure this fever, we must 
ndeavour to bring it toaregular intermission. This 
atention may be promoted by bleeding, if there be 
ny signs of inflammation; but when that is not the 
ase, bleeding is by no means to be attempted, as it 
vill yeaken the patient and prolong the disease. A 
omit,vchowever, will seldom be improper, and is gen- 
tally of great service. Twenty or thirty grains of 
yecacuanha, will answer this purpose very well; but 
here it can be obtained, we would rather recom- 
tend a grain or two of tartar emetic, with five or six 
rains of ipecacuanha, to be made into a draught, and 
iven fora vomit. This may be repeated once or 
wice at proper intervals, if the sickness or nausea 
ontinue. 

The body ought to be kept open either by clysters 
r gentle laxatives, as weak infusions of senna and 
anna, smiall doses of the lenitive electuary, cream 
f tartar, tamarinds, stewed prunes, or the like; but 
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all strong or drastic purgatives are to be carefully 
avoided. yy Rae 

By this course the fever in a few days may generally 
be brought to a pretty regular or distinct intermission, 
in which case the Peruvian bark may be administered, 
and it will seldom fail to perfect the cure. It. is, 
needless here to repeat the methods of giving the 
bark, as we have already had occasion frequently to 
mention them. — 

The most likely way to avoid this fever is to use a 
wholesome and nourishing diet, to pay the most 
scrupulous attention to cleanliness, to keep the 
body warm, to take sufficient exercise, and inj 
hot countries to avoid damp situations, night air 
evening dews, and the like. In countries where if | 
is endemical, the best preventive medicine which w i 
can recommend is the Peruvian bark, which may) 
either be chewed, or infused in brandy or wine, &ey 
Some recommend smoking tobacco as very benefici: 
in marshy countries, both for the prevention of thi 
and intermittent fevers, 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
OF THE SMALL-POX, 


Tuts disease, which originally came from Arabia 
1s now become so general, that very few escape it 
one time of life or another. It is a most contagious 
malady; and has for many years proved the scourge, 
of Europe. >. ee 

The small-pox generally appears towards the 
spring. They are very frequent in summer, les 
in autumn, and least of all in winter. Children : 
most liable to this disease; and those whos 
is unwholesome, who want proper exercise, and abou 
with gross humours, run the greatest hazard from 
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The disease is distinguished into the distmcet and 
mfluent kind ; the latter of which is always attended 
‘ith danger. There are likewise other distinctions 
f the small pox ; as the crystalline, the bloody, &c. 
-Causrs.—The small-pox is commonly caught b 
ifection. Since the disease was first brought into 
larope, the infection has never been wholly extin- 
wished, nor have any proper methods, as far as 1] 
ow, been taken for that purpose; so that now it 
as’ become in a manner constitutional. Children 
mo have over-heated themselves by running, wrest- 
ng, &c. or adults after a debauch, are most apt to be 
tized with the small-pox. 
‘Symproms.—This disease is so generally known, 
iat a minute description of it is unnecessary. Chil- 
ren commonly look a little dull, seem listless and 
towsy for a few days before the more violent symp- 
ms of the small-pox appear. They are likewise more 
iclined to drink than usual, have little appetite 
solid ‘ood, complain of weariness, and, upor 
king exercise, are apt to sweat.—These are suc- 
»eded by slight fits of cold and heat in turns, which, 
3 the time of the eruption approaches, become more 
‘olent, and are accompanied with pains of the head 
ad loins, vomiting, &c. The pulse is quick, with a 
reat heat of the skin, and restlessness, When the 
atient drops asleep, he awakes in a kind of horror, 
‘ith a sudden start, which is a very common symp- 
mi of the approaching eruption; as are also convul- 
on fits in very young children. 

About the third or fourth day from the time of 
ickening, the small-pox begin to appear; sometimes 
ideed they appear sooner, but that is no favourable 
ymptom. At first they very nearly resemble flea-bites, 
ad are soonest discovered on the face, arms, and 
reast. us 
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Tie must tavourable symptoms are a slow eruption 
ond an abatement of the fever as soon as the pus. 
tules appear. In a mild, distinct kind of small-pox 
the pustules seldom appear before the fourth day 
from the time of sickening, and they generally keey 
coming out gradually for several days after. Pus: 
tules which are distinct, with a florid red basis, and 
which fill with thick purulent matter, first of a 
whitish, and afterward of a yellowish colour, are the 
best. ee 

A livid brown coiour of the pustules is an unfa- 
vourable symptom; as also when they are small a 
flat, with black specks in the middle. Pust es 
which contain a thin watery ichor are very bad, — A 
great number of pox on the face is always attended 
with danger. It is likewise a very bad sign when 
they run into one another, - 

It is a most unfavourable symptom when petechiz 
or purple, brown, or black Spots are interspersed 


gury. Pale urine and a violent throbbing of 
arteries of the neck are signs of an approaching de 
rium, or of convulsion-fits, When the face does 


the eleventh or twelfth day, and at the same 

the hands and feet begin to swell, the patient 
nerally does well; but when these do not succee 
each other, there is reason to apprehend d 

When the tongue is covered witha brown crust, it 
an unfavourable symptom. Cold shivering fits com: ‘ 
on at the height of the disease are likewise unfavou 
able, Grinding of the teeth, when it proceeds fr 
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fection of the nervous system is a bad sign; but 
metimes it is occasioned by worms, or a disordered 
omach. 

REGIMEN.—When the first symptoms of the small- 
yx appear, people are ready to be alarmed, and often 
y to the use of medicine, to the great danger of the 
itient’s life. I have known children, to appease the 
\xiety of their parents, bled, blistered, and purged, 
wring the fever which preceded the eruption of the 
fall-pox, to such a degree, that Nature was not only 
isturbed in her operation, but rendered unable to 
ipport the pustules after they were out; sce that 
l¢ patient, exhausted by mere evacuations, sunk 
nder the disease. 

‘When convulsions appear, they give a dreadful 
arm. Immediately some nostrum is applied, as if 
is were a primary disease; whereas it is only a 
mmptom, and far from being an unfavourable one, of 
@ approaching eruption. As the fits generally go 
f before the actual appearance of the smali-pox, it 
attributed to the medicine, which by this means 
quires a reputation without any merit. All that is, 
enerally speaking, necessary during the eruptive 
wer, is to keep the patient cool and easy, allowing 
im to drink freely of some weak diluting liquors, as 
alm-tea, barley-water, clear whey, gruels,&c. He 
nould not be confined to bed, but should sit up as 
tuch as he is able, and should have his feet and legs 
‘equently bathed in lukewarm water. His food 
ught to be very light, and he should be as little dis- 
irbed with company as possible. 
Much mischief is done at this period by confining 
he patient too soon to his bed, and plying him with 
rarm cordials or sudorific medicines. Every thing 
aat heats and inflames the blood increases the fever, 
nd pushes out the pustules prematurely. This has 
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numberess ill effects. It not only increases the num-; 
ber of pustules, but likewise tends to make them run 
into one another; and when they have been pushed 
out with too great violence, they generally fall in 
before they come to maturity. 
The good women, as soon as they see the small-paet 
begin to appear, commonly ply their tender, charge 
with cordials, saffron, and marigold-teas, wine, punch, 
and even brandy itself. All these are given with a 
view, as they term it, to throw out the eruption from 
the heart, —This, like most other popular mistakes, is 
the abuse of a very just observation, that when there 
is a moisture on the skin, the pox rise better, and the 
patient ts easier, than when it continues dry and 
parched. But that is noreason for forcing the pa- 
tient into a sweat. Sweating never relieves unless 
where it comes spontaneously, or is the atta of 
drinking weak diluting liquors, 3 
Children are often so peevish, that they will not It 
a-bed without a nurse constantly by them. | Indulging 
them in this, we have reason to believe, has many 
bad effects both upon the nurse and child. Even the 
natural heat of the nurse cannot fail to augment the 
fever of the child; but if she too proves feverish, 
which is often the case, the danger must be increased. 
Laying several children who have the small-pox 
in the same bed has many ill consequences. They 
ought if possible never to be in the same chamber, as. 
the perspiration, the heat, the smell, &c. all tend to 
augment the fever, and to heighten the disease. It 
is common among the poor to see two or three chil- 
dren lying in the same bed, wlth such a load of pus- 
tuies that even their skins stick together. One can 
hardly view a scene of this kind without being sick- 
ened by the sight. But how must the effiuvia affect 
he poor patients, many of whom perish by this usage. 
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A very dirty custom prevails among the lower 
tlass of people, of allowing children in the small-pox 
to keep on the same linen during the whole period of 
that loathsome disease. This is done lest they should 
catch cold; but it has many ill consequences. The 
linen becomes hard by the moisture which it absorbs, 
‘and frets the tender skin. It likewise occasions a 
bad smell, which is very pernicious, both to the pa- 
tient and those about him; besides, the filth and 
‘sordes which adhere to the linen being resorbed, ot 
taken up again into the body, greatly augment the 
disease. 

» A patient should not be suffered to be dirty in an 
internal disease, far less in the small-pox. Cutaneous 
disorders are often occasioned by nastiness alone, and 
are always increased by it. Were the patient’s linen 
to be changed every day it would greatly refresh him. 
Care indeed is to be taken that the linen be thoroughiy 
dry. It ought likewise to be put on when the patient 
is most cool. 

So strong is the vulgar prejudice in this country. 
notwithstanding all that has been said against hof 
regimen in the small-pox, that numbers still fall a 
Sacrifice to that error. I have seen poor women tra~ 
Yelling in the depth of winter, and carrying their chil« 
dren along with them in the small-pox, and have fre 
quently observed others begging by the way-side, with 
infants in their arms covered with the pustules ; yet I 
could never learn that one of these children died by this 
sort of treatment. This is certainly a sufficient proof 
of the safety at least, of exposing patients in the 
small-pox to the open air. There can be no reason 
however for exposing them to public view. It isnow 
very common in the environs of great towns to meet 
patients in the smali-pox on the public walks. This 
practice, however well it may suit the purposes of 
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boasting inoculators, is dangerous to the citizens, an’ 
contrary to the laws of humanity and sound policy. i 

The food in this disease ought to be very light, ani 
of a cooling nature, as panado, or bread, boiled wit’ 
equal quantities of milk and water, good appli 
roasted or boiled with milk, and sweetened with , 
little sugar, or such like. 

The drink may be equal parts of milk and water 
clear sweet whey, barley-water, or thin gruel, &c 
After the pox are full, butter-milk, being of " 
opening and cleansing nature, is a very proper drink 

MEDICINE.—This disease is generally divided 
into four different periods, viz. the fever which pre! 
cedes the eruption itself, the suppuration, or matura| 
tion of the pustules, and the secondary fever. 


It has already been observed, that little more ic 


necessary during the primary fever than to keep th 
patient cool and quiet, allowing him to drink diluting 
liquors, and bathing his feet frequently in warm 
water. Though this be generally the safest cours 
that can be taken with infants, yet adults of a strong 
constitution and plethoric habit sometimes require 
bleeding. When a full pulse, a dry skin, and other 
symptoms of inflammation render this operation’ 
necessary, it ought to be performed ; but, unless the. 
symptoms are urgent, it is safer to let it alone; if the 
body is bound, emollient clysters may be thrown Ae 

If there is a great nausea, or inclination to vomit, 
weak camomile-tea or lukewarm water may be drunk,| 
in order to clean the stomach. At the beginning of a 
fever, Nature generally attempts a discharge, either 
upwards or downwards, which, if promoted by gentle 
means, would tend greatly to abate the violence of 
the disease, ey 

Though every method is to be taken during the 
primary fever, by a cool regimen, &c. to prevent tao, 
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|meat an eruption; yet after the pustules have made 
ir appearance, our business is to promote the sup- 
uration, by diluting drink, light food, and, if Nature 
lems to flag, by generous cordials. When a low, 
|reeping pulse, faintishness, and great loss of strength, 
jender cordials necessary, we would recommend good 
vine, which may be made into negus, with an equal 
antity of water, and sharpened with the juice of 
ge, the jelly of currants, or the like. Wine-whey, 
jharpened as above, is likewise a proper drink in this 
saSe; great care however must be taken not to over- 
jieat the patient, by any of these things. This, instead 
\f{ promoting, would retard the eruption. 
_The rising of the small-pox is often prevented by 
|he violence of the fever ; in this ease the cool regimen 
} strictly to be observed. The patient’s chamber 


jovered with clothes while in it. 

| Excessive restlessness often prevents the rising and 
jing of the small-pox. When this happens, gentle 
\piates are necessary. These however ought always 
) be administered with a sparing hand. To an in« 
nt, a tea-spoonful of the syrup of poppies may be 
jiven every five or six hours tillit has the desired 
iffect, An adult will require a table-spoonful in 
irder to answer the same purpose. 

| If the patient be troubled with a strangury, or 
juppression of the urine, which often happens in the 
mall-pox, he should be frequently taken out of bed, 
nd, if he be able, should walk across the room wit) 
jis feet bare. When he cannot do this, he may ‘he 
equently set on his knees in bed, and should endei- 
our to pass his urine as often as he can. When 
hese do not succeed, a tea-spoonful of the sweet 
jpirits of nitre may be occasionally mixed with hia 
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drink. Nothing more certainly relieves tne patient, 
or is more beneficial in the small-pox, than a — 
tiful discharge of urine. 

If the mouth be foul, and the tongue ary aud 
chapped, it ought to be frequently washed, and the 
throat gargled with water and honey, sharpened 
with a little vinegar or currant jelly. 

During the rising of the small-pox it frequently 
happens that the patient is eight or ten days without 
a stool. This not only tends to heat and inflame th 
blood, but the feces, by lodging so long in the body 
become acrid, and even putrid; from whence ba 
consequences must ensue. It will therefore be pro- 
per, when the body is bound, to throw in an emollient 
clyster every second or third day, through the wil"! 
course of the disease. This will greatly cool, and) 
relieve the patient. ” 

When petechiz, or purple, black, or livid s ott 
appear among the small-pox, the Peruvian bark must 
immediately be administered in as large doses as thé) 
patient’s stomach can bear. For a child, two drachms) 
of the bark in powder may be mixed in three ounces! 
of common water, one ounce of simple cinnamon 
water, and two ounces of the syrup of orange 01 
lemon. This may be sharpened with the spirits of 
vitriol, and a table-spoonfutl of it given every I hee 
If it be given to an adult in the same form, he may 
take at least three or four spoonsful every, hour 
This medicine ought not to be trifled with, but mus} 
be administered as frequently as the stomach cai 
bear it; in which case it wiil often produce ¥ y 
happy effects. I have frequently seen the petechia 
disappear, and the small-pox, which had a very threat t 
ening aspect, rise and fill with laudable matter, | by) 
the use of the bark and acids. i 

The patient’s drink ought likewise im this. case t 
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e generous, as wine or strong negus acidulated with 
airits of vitriol, vinegar, the juice of lemon, jelly of 
irants, or such like. His food must consist of apples 
tasted or boiled, preserved cherries, plums, and other 
uits of an acid nature. 
The bark and acids are not only necessary when the 
etechiz or putrid symptoms appear, but likewise in 
1¢ lymphatic or crystalline small-pox, where the 
latter is thin, and not duly prepared. The Peruvian 
ark seems to possess a singular power of assisting 
ature in preparing laudable pus, or what is called 
90d matter ; consequently it must be beneficial both 
| this and other diseases, where the crisis depends 
2a suppuration. I have often observed where the 
nall-pox were flat, and the matter contained in them 
nite clear and transparent, and where at first they 
ud the appearance of running into one another, that 
e Peruvian bark, acidulated as above, changed th 
lour and consistence of the matter, and produced 
e most happy effects. 

When the eruption subsides suddenly, or, as the 
od women term it, when the small-pox strike in, 
fore they have arrived at maturity, the danger is 
ry great. In this case blistering-plasters must be 
amediately applied to the wrists and ancles, and the 
tient’s spirits supported with cordiels. 

Sometimes bleeding has a surprising effect in 
ising the pustules after they have subsided; but it 
quires skill to know when this is proper, or to what 
ugth the patient can bear it. Sharp cataplasms, 
»wever, may be applied to the feet and hands, as they 
nd to promote the swelling of these parts, and by that 
eans to draw the humours towards the extremities. 
The most dangerous period of this disease is what 
e call the secondary fever. This generally comes 
1 when the small-pox begin to blacken, or turn on 
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the face; and most of those who die of the sitll 
aie carried off by this fever. 

Nature generally attempts at the turn of the 
small-pox, to relieve the patient by loose stools. Her 
endeavours this way are by no means to be counter= 
acted, but promoted, and the patient at the same 

time supported by food and drink of a nourishing and 
cordial nature. 

If, at the approach of the secondary fever, the 
pulse be very quick, hard, and strong, the heat intense, 
and the breathing laborious, with other symptoms of 
an inflammation of the breast, the patient must im- 
mediately be bled. |The quantity of blood to be let 
must be regulated by the patient’s strength, age, and 
the urgency of the symptoms. 

But in the secondary fever, if the patient be fain , 
ish, the pustules become suddenly pale, and. if theré 
be great coldness of the extremities, blistering plaster 
must be applied, and the patient must be supported 
with generous cordials. Wine, and even spirits, have 
:ometimes been given in such cases with amazing 
success. 

As the secondary fever is in great measure, if no 
wholly, owing to the absorption of the matter, it 

would seem highly consonant to reason, that the 
pustules, as soon as they come to maturity, should be 
epened. This is every day practised in other phleg 
mons which tend to suppuration ; and there seems to 
be no cause why it should be less proper here. On 
ihe contrary, we have reason to believe, that by thi 
means the secondary fever might always be lessened 
and often wholly prevented. ap 

The pustules should be opened when they beg 
to turn of a yellow colour. Very little art is neces | 
sary for this operation. They may either be opened 
with a lancet or a needle, and the matter absorbét 
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by a little dry lint. As the pustules are generally first 
ripe on the face, it will be proper to begin with open-= 
ing these, and the others in course as they become ripe. 
The pustules generally fill again a second or evan 
a third time; for which cause the operation must be 
repeated, or rather-continued as long as there is any 
considerable appearance of matter in the pustules. 

We have reason to believe that this operation, 

Fational as it is, has been neglected from a piece of 
mistaken tenderness in parents. They believe it must 
give great pain to the poor child; and therefore would 
rather see it die than have it thus tortured. This 
notion, however, is entirely without foundation, 1, 
have frequently opened the pustules when the patient 
did not see me, without his being in the least sensible 
of it ; but suppose it were attended with a little pain, 
that is nothing in comparison to the advantages which 
irise from it. . 
. Opening the pustules not only prevents the resorp- 
ion of the matter into the blood, but likewise takes 
Mf the tension of the skin, and by that means greatly 
elieves the patient. It likewise tends to prevent the 
aitting, which is a matter of no small importance. 
Acrid matter by lodging long in the pustules, cannot 
ail to corrode the tender skin : by which many a hand- 
ome face becomes so deformed as hardly to bear a 
esemblance to the human figure. 

It is generally necessary, after the small-pox are 
one off, to purge the patient. If however the body 
las been open through the whole course of the disease, 
r if butter-milk and other things of an opening 
lature have been drank freely after the height of the 
mall-pox, purging becomes less necessary; but it 
ught never wholly to be neglected. 

_ For very young children, an infusion of senna and 
runes, with a little rhubarb, may be sweetened with 
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coarse sugar, and given in small quantities till” it 
operates. Those who are further advanced must take 
medicines of a sharper nature. For example, a child 
of five or six years of age may take eight or ten grains” 
of fine rhubarb in powder over night, and the same 
quantity of jalap in powder next morning. This may 
be brought off with fresh broth or water-gruel, and 
may be ‘repeated thr:e or four times, five or six days~ 
mtervening between each dose. For children further” 
advanced, ‘and adults, the dose must be increased in ~ 
proportion to the age and constitution. is 

When imposthumes happen after the small-pox, 
which is not seldom the case, they must be brought” 
to suppuration as soon as possible, by means of ripen- 
ing poultices ; and when they have been opened, or 
lave broke of their own accord, the patient must be” 
purged. The Peruvian bark and a milk diet wir : 
likewise be useful in this case. 

When a cough, a difficulty of breathing, or ost 
symptoms of a consumption, succeed to the small-pox, 
the patient must be sent toa place where the air is” 
good, and put upon a course of ass’s milk, with such 
exercise as he can bear. For further directions im 
this case, see the article Consumptions. 


CHAP. XXIV. * 
OF THE MEASLES. 


THE measles appeared in Europe about the ss 
time with the small pox, and have a great smi 
that disease. They both came from the same quarter | 
of the worid, are both infectious, and seldom a 
the same person more than once. The measles are 
most common in the spring seascn, and generall} 
_ disappear insummer. The disease itself, when 
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perly managed, seldom proves fatal; but its conse. 
quences are often very troublesome. 

_ CAUSE.—This disease, like the small Pox, pro- 
ceeds from infection, and is more ar less dangerous, 
according vo the constitution of the patient, the 
season of the year, the climate, &c, 
_Symproms.—The measles, like other fevers, are 
preceded by alternate fits of heat and cold, with 
sickness, and loss of appetite. The tongue is white, 
but generally moist. There is a short cough, a 
heaviness of the head and eyes, drowsiness, and a 
running at the nose. Sometimes indeed the cough 
not come before the eruption has appeared, 
there is an inflammation and heat in the eyes, 
accompanied with a defluxion of sharp rheum, and 
great acuteness of sensation, so that they cannot 
ear the light without pain. The eye-lids frequently 
well so as to occasion blindness. The patient gene 
ally complains of his throat; and a vomiting or 


ooseness often precedes the eruption. The stccls in, 4 


hildren are commonly greenish; they complain of — 
m itching of the skin, and are remarkably peevish, 
sleeding at the nose is common, both before and in 
he progress of the disease. 

About the fourth day, small spots, resembling 
lea-bites, appear, first upon the face, then upon 
he breast, and afterwards upon the extremities: 
hese may be distinguished from the small-pox, by 
heir scarcely rising above the skin. The fever, 
ough, and difficulty of breathing, instead of being 
emoved by the eruption, as in the small pox, arg 
ather increased ; but the vomiting generally ceases. 
_ About the sixth or seventh day from the time ot 
ickening, the measles begin to turn pale on the 
ace, and afterwards upon the body; so that by the 
inth day they entirely disappear. The fever, how= 
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ever, and difficulty of breathing, often continue, 
especially if the patient has been kept upon too hot @ 
regimen. Petechic, or purple spots, may likewise be 
occasioned by this error. 

A violent looseness sometimes succeeds the 
measles; in which case the patient’s life is in immiie 
nent danger. 

Such as die of the measles generally expire bol 
the ninth day from the invasion, and are commonly 
carried off by a peripneumony, or inflammation of 
the lungs- ipo 

The most favourable symptoms are a moderate 
looseness, a moist skin, and a plentiful discharge of 
urine. b 

When the eruption suddenly falls in, and the 
patient is seized with a delirium, he is in the greates 
danger. If the measles turn too soon of a pale 
colour, it is an unfavourable symptom, as are. 
great weakness, vomiting, restlessness, and dilffie 
of swallowing. See or black ppos appear 
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continual cough, with hoarseness, succeeds the dis 
there is reason to suspect an approaching coma Y 
tion of the lungs. 

Our business in this disease is to assist nature 
proper cordials, in throwing out the eruption, * 
efforts be too languid; but when they are too viol 
they must be restrained by evacuations, and — 
diluting liquors, &c. We ought likewise to et 
vour to Calon the most igen? rot eee 


ell! as in the oe The food, too, mu st 
light, and the drink diluting. Acids howe 
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Hkewise, though a good drink in the small pox, is 
ere improper. The most suitable liquors are 
ecoctions of liquorice, with marsh-malow roots and 
arsaparilla, infusions of linseed, or of the flowers of 
ider, balm-tea, clarified whey, barley-water, and 
uch like.. These, if the patient be costive, may be 
weetened with honey; or, if that should disagree 
rith the stomach, a little manna may be occasionally 
dded to them. 

-Mepicine.—The measles being an inflammatory 
isease, without any critical discharge of matter, as 
2 the small-pox, bleeding is commonly necessary, 
specially when the fever runs high, with difficulty of 
reathing, and great oppression of the breast. But 
the disease be of a mild kind, bleeding may be 
nitted. 

Bathing the feet and legs frequently in lukewarm 
ater both tends to abate the violence of the fever, 
ad to promote the eruption. 

The patient is often greatly relieved by vomiting. 
-When there is a tendency this way, it ought to be 
romoted by drinking lukewarm water, or weak 
amomile-tea. 

When the cough is very troublesome, with dryness 
f the throat, and difficulty of breathing, the patient 
tay hold his head over the steam of warm water, and 
raw the steam into his lungs. 

e may likewise lick a little spermaceti and sugar- 

andy pounded together; or take now and then a 
poonful of the oil of sweet almonds, with sugar- 
andy dissolyed in it. These will soften the throat, 
nd relieve the tickling cough. 

Tf at the turn of the disease the fever assumes 
ew vigour, and there appears great danger of suffo- 
ation, the patient must be bled according to his 
trength, and blistering plasters applied, with a view 
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to prevent the load from being thrown on the \.angs, 
where if an inflammation should fix itself, ae 
patient’s life would be in imminent danger. 

In case the measles should suddenly ‘disappear, it 
will be necessary to pursue the same method which 
we have recommended when the small-pox recede, 
The patient must be supported with wine and 
cordials. Blistering-plasters must be applied to the 
legs and arms, and the body rubbed all over with warm 
flannels. Warm poultices may likewise be opp 
to the feet and palms of the hands. 

When purple or black spots appear, the patient's 
drink should be sharpened with spirits of vitriol} 
and if the putrid symptoms increase, the Peruvian 
bark must be administered in the same manner as 
directed in the small pox. 

Opiates are sometimes necessary, but should never 
be given except in cases of extreme restlessness, a 
violent looseness, or when the cough is very trouble- 
some. For children, the syrup of poppies is sufi 
cient. A tea-spoonful or two may be occasionally 
given, according to the patient’s age, or violence fii 
the symptoms. 4 

After the measles are gone off, the patient ought 

to be purged. This may be conducted in the same 
manner as directed in the small-pox. 
_ If a violent looseness succeeds the measles, it may 
bechecked by taking for some days a gentle dose 0 
rhubarb in the morning, and an opiate over night; 
tut if these do not remove it, bleeding will seldom: 
.ail to have that effect. 

Patients recovering after the measles should be 
caretul what they eat or drink. Their food for some 
time ought to be light, and in small quantities, an 
they Jrink diluting, and rather of an opening nat 
4s butter-milk, whey and such like. bb tsi 
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also to be aware of exposing themselves too soon ta 
the cold air, lest a suffocating catarrh, an asthma, or 
a consumption of the lungs should ensue. 

Should a cough, with difficulty of breathing, and 
other symptoms of a consumption, remain after the 
measles, small quantities of blood may be frequently 
let at proper intervals, as the patient’s strength and 
constitution will permit. He ought likewise to drink 
ass’s milk, to remove to a free air, if in a large town, 
and to ride daily on horseback. He must keep close 
to a diet consisting of milk and vegetables; and 
lastly, if these do not succeed, let him remove to a 
warmer climate. 


‘ 


SCARLET FEVER, 


The scariet fever is so called from the colour of the 
datient’s skin, which appears as if it were tinged 
vith red wine. It happens at any season of the year, 
ut is most common towards the end of summer; at 
which time it often seizes whole families ; children and 
rfoung persons are most subject to it. 

It begins like other fevers, with coldness and 
hivering, without any violent sickness. Afterwards 
he skin is covered with red spots, which are broader, 
nore florid, and less uniform than the measles, 
"hey continue two three days, and then disappear; 
fter which the cuticle, or scarf-skin, falls off. 

There is seldom any occasion for medicine in this 
lisease. The patient ought however to keep within 
dors, to abstain from flesh, strong liquors, and cor- 
lials, and to drink freely of cool diluting liquors. If 
he fever runs high, the body must be kept gently © 
‘pen by emollient clysters, or small doses of nitre 
nd rhubarb. A scruple of the former, with five 


rains of the latter, may be taken thrice a day, or 
ftener, if necessary. 
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Children and young persons are sometimes seized | 
at the beginning of this disease with a kind of stupor 
and epileptic fits. In this case the feet and legs 
should be bathed in warm water, a large blistering- 
plaster applied to the neck, and a dose of the syrup 
of poppies given every night till the patient recovers, 
The scarlet fever however is not always of so mild.a | 
nature. It is sometimes attended with putrid or 
malignant symptoms, in which case it is alway: 
dangerous. In the malignant scarlet fever, the 
tient is not only affected with coldness and shivering, 
but with languor, sickness, and great oppression ; cy 
these succeed excessive heat, nausea, and vomiting, ) 
with a soreness of the throat; the pulse is extremely, 
quick, but small and depressed; the breathing fre | 
quent and laborious ; the skin hot, but not quite dry | 
the tongue moist, and covered with a whitish mucus 
the tonsils inflamed and ulcerated. When the erup4 
tion appears, it brings no relief; on the contrary, thy 
symptoms generally grow worse, and fresh ones ¢a me 
on, as purging, delirium, &c. rt 
When this disease is taken for a simple inflam ma: 
tion, and treated with repeated bleedings, purgi 
and cooling medicines, it generally proves fatal. ‘ 
ouly medicines that can be depended on in this ca 
are cordials and antiseptics, as the Peruvian 
wine, snake root, and the like. The treatment m 
be in general similar to that of the putrid fever, or 
the malignant ulcerous sore throat. In the 
1774, during winter, a very bad species of this 
prevailed in Edinburgh. It raged chiefly an 
young people. The eruption was generally 
panied with a quinsey, and the inflammatory ‘sym 
toms were so blended with others of a putrid na 
v 
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fever. were afflicted with large swellings of the sul- 


exillary glands, and not a few had a suppuration ia 
bite Or both ears. 


ia CHAP. XXV. 
»  ERYSIPELAS, OR ST. ANTHONY’S FIRE. 
re 


_ Tris disease, which in some parts of Britain is 
called the rose, attacks people at any period of life, 
but is most common between the age of thirty and 
forty. Persons of a sanguine or plethoric habit are 
most liable to it. It often attacks young people, and 
pregnant women; and such as have once been 
afflicted with it are very liable to have it again. 
Sometimes it is a primary disease, and at other times 
only asymptom of some other malady. Every part 
of the body is liable to be attacked by an erysipelas, 
but it most frequently seizes the legs or face, espe- 
‘ally the latter. It is most common in autumn, or 
when hot weather is succeeded by cold and wet. 
Causrs.—The erysipelas may be occasioned by 
violent passions or affections of the mind; as fear, 
mger, &c. When the body has been heated to a 
great degree, and is immediately exposed to the cold 
ar, So that the perspiration is suddenly checked, an 
rysipelas will often ensue. It may also be occa- 
ioned by drinking to excess, by continuing too long 
na warm bath, or by any thing that overheats the 
lood.: If any of the natural evacuations be obstructed, 
ar in too smalla quantity, it may cause an erysipelas, 
The same effect will follow from the stoppage of 
utificial evacuations ; as issues, setons, or the like. 
"he country people in many parts of Britain eall 
Gis disease a blast, and imagine it proceeds from 
oul air, or ill-wind, as they term it. ‘The truth is, 
Ley often lie down to rest them, when warm and 
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fatigued, upon the damp ground, where they fall. 
asleep, and lie so long as to catch cold, which occa-- 
sions the erysipelas. This disease may indeed pro-. 
ceed from other causes, but we may venture to say, 
that nine times out of ten it is occasioned by cold - 
caught after the body has been greatly heated or L 
fatigued. i% 

Symproms.—The erysipelas attacks with heal 
thirst, loss of strength, pain in the head and back, 
heat, restlessness, and a quick pulse ; to which may be 
added vomiting, ‘and sometimes a delirium. On the 
second, third, or fourth day, the part swells, becomes 
red, and small pustules appear; at which. time the 
fever generally abates. itt 

When the erysipelas seizes the foot, the parts con= 
tiguous swell, the skin shines; and if the pain be 
violent, it will ascend to the leg, and will not bear to 
be touched. 

When it attacks the face, it swells, appears red.) 
and the skin is covered with small pustules filled? 
with clear water. One or both eyes are generally) 
closed with the swelling; and there is a difficulty ot) 
breathing. If the mouth and nostrils be very dry, 7 
and the patient drowsy, there is reason to suspect ar 
inflammation of the brain. . 

If the erysipelas affects the breast, it swells and — 
becomes exceedingly hard, with great pain, and is apt 
to suppurate. There is a violent pain in the arm-pit- 
on the side affected, where an abscess is often formed. _ 

If in a day or two the swelling subsides, the h 
and pain abate, the colour of the part turns y¢ 
and the cuticle breaks and falls off in scald 
danger is over 4 

When the erysipelas is large, deep, and affects @ 
very sensible part of the body, the danger is g 
If the red colour changes into a livid or black, it 
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nd in a mortification. Sometimes tne infammation 
imnot be discussed, but comes to a suppuration ; in 
hich case fistulas, a. gangrene, or mortification, often 
asue, Such as die of this disease arecommonly carried 
f by the fever, which is attended with difficulty of 
reathing, and sometimes with a delirium and great 
rowsiness. They generally die about the seventh or 
ighth day. 

Recimen.—In the erysipelas the patient must 
either be kept too hot nor too cold, as either of 
lese extremes will tend to make it retreat, which is 
ways to be guarded against. When the disease is 
ld, it will be sufficient to keep the patient within 
ors, without confining him to bed, and to promote 
ae perspiration by diluting liquors, &c. 

The diet ought to be slender, and of a moderately 
oling and moistening quality, as groat gruel, panado, 
1icken or barley broth, with cooling herbs and fruits 
¢,—avoiding fish, flesh, strong drink, spices, pickles 
ad all other things that may heat and inflame the 
lood ; the drink may be barley-water, an infusion of 
der flowers, common whey, and such like. 

But if the pulse be low and the spirits sink, th 
atient must be supported with negus and other 
tings of a cordial nature. His food may be sago 
uel with a little wine, and nourishing broths taken 
| small quantities, and often repeated. Great care 
owever must be taken not to overheat him. 
Mepicine.—In this disease much mischief is often 
one by medicine, especially by external applications. 
eople, when they see an inflammation, immediately 
ink that something ought to be applied to it. This 
deed is necessary in large phlegmons; but in an’ 
‘ysipelas the safer course is to apply nothing. 
Imost all ointments, salves, and plasters, being of a 
‘easy nature, tend rather to obstruct and repel, than’ 
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promote any discharge from the part, At the begmn- 
ning of this disease it is neither safe to promote a 
suppuration, nor to repel the matter too quickly. 
The erysipelas in many respects resembles the gout, 
and is to be treated with the greatest caution. Fine 
wool, or very soft flannel, are the safest applications 
to the part. These not only defend it from the 
external air, but likewise promote the perspiration, 
which has a great tendency to carry off the disease 
In Scotland the common people generally apply a 
mealy cloth to the parts affected, which is far from 
being improper. sl] 
It is common to bleed in the erysipelas; but this 
likewise requires caution. If however the fever be 
high, the pulse hard and strong, and the patient 
vigorous, it will be proper to bleed ; but the quantity 
must be regulated by these circumstances, and the 
operation repeated as the symptoms may require. pt) 
the patient has been accustomed to strong liquo s) 
and the disezse attacks his head, bleeding is abso4 
lutely. necessary. m 
Bathing the feet and legs frequently in lukewarm 
water; when the disease attacks the face or brain, 
has an excellent effect. It tends to make a deris I 
tion from the head, and scidom fails to relieve 
patient. When bathing proves ineffectual, poulti 
or sharp sinapisms, may be applied to the soles 
the feet, for the same purpose. on 
.. In cases where bleeding is requisite, it is likewise 
necessary to keep the body open. This may be) 
affected by emollient clysters, or small doses of nitre) 
and rhubarb. Some indeed recommend very arg 
doses of nitre in the erysipelas ; but nitre seldom s it 
easy on the stomach when taken in large doses. _ 
is however, one of the best medicines when the 
and inflammation run high, Half a drachm 
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fith four or five grains of rhubarb, may be taken in 
the patient’s ordinary drink, four times a-day. 

_ When the erysipelas leaves the extremities, and 
seizes the head so as to occasion a delirium or stupor 
it is absolutely necessary to open the body. If clys- 
ters and mild purgatives fail to have this effect, 
stronger ones must be given, Blistering-plasters 
must likewise be applied to the neck, or behind the 
ears, and sharp cataplasms laid to the soles of the feet, 
- When the inflammation cannot be discussed, and 
the part has a tendency to ulcerate, it will then be 
proper to promote suppuration, which may be done 
Ny the application of ripening poultices, with saffron, 
varm fomentations, and such like. 

_ When the black, livid, or blue colour of the part 
hews a tendency to mortification, the Peruvian bark 
nust be administered. It may be taken along with 
cids, as recommended in the small-pox, or in any other 
orm more agreeable to the patient. It must not 
‘owever be trifled with, as the patient’s life is at 
take. A drachm may be given every two hours, if 
he symptoms be threatening, and cloths dipped in 
farm camphorated spirits of wine, or the tincture of 
tyrrh and aloes, may be applied to the part, and 
equently renewed. It may likewise be proper ir 
Us case to apply poultices of the bark, or to fomeni 
he part affected with a strong decoction of it. 

In what is commonly called the scorbutic erysipelas 
hich continues, for a considerable time, it wil! onk 
e necessary to give gentle laxatives, and such things 
$ purify the blood and promote the perspiration. 
hus, after the inflammation has been checked by 
pening medicines, the decoction of woods may be 
tunk, after which a course of bitters will be proper. 

Such as are liable to frequent attacks of the 
'ysipelas, ought carefully to guard against all violeut, 
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passions; to abstain from strong liquors, and all fat, 
viscid, and highly nourishing food. They should tikes 
wise take sufficient exercise, carefully avoiding the 
extremes of heat or cold, Their food should consist 
chiefly of milk, and such fruits, herbs, and roots, as 
are of a cooling quality ; and their drink ought to be 
small beer, whey, butter-milk, and such like. ae 
should never suffer themselves to be long costive. ei 
that cannot be prevented by suitable diet, it will be’ 
proper to take frequently a gentle dose of rhubarb 
cream of tartar, the lenitive electuary, or some other 
mild purgative. . 


——$—_—. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


PHRENITIS, OR INFLAMMATION OF THE BRAIN. 


THIS is sometimes a primary disease, but oftener| 
orly a symptom of some other malady; as the in« 
flammatory, eruptive, or spotted fever, &c. It ig 
very common however as a primary disease in warm 
climates, and is most incident to persons about the 
prime or vigour of life. The passionate, the studious, 
and those whose nervous system is irritablein a high 
degree, are most liable to it. ni 

Causrs.—This disease is often occasioned by 
night-watching, especially when joined with hard 
study : it may likewise proceed from hard drinking, 
anger, grief, or anxiety. It is often occasioned by 
the stoppage of usual evacuations ; as the bleeding 
piles in men, the customary discharges of women, 
&c. Such as imprudently expose themselves to the 
heat of the sun, especially by sleeping without doors 
in a hot season with their heads uncovered, are often 
suddenly seized with an inflammation of the brain, so 
a3 to awake quite delirious. When repellents av 
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imprudently used in an erysipelas, an inflammation 
of the brain is‘sometimes the consequence. It may 
hkewise be occasioned by external injuries, as blows 
or bruises upon the head, &c. i 


_Symptoms.—The symptoms which usually precede 
a true inflammation of the brain are a pain of the 
head, redness of the eyes, a violent flushing of the 
face, disturbed sleep, or a total want of it, great dry- 
ness of the skin, costiveness, a retention of urine, a 
small dropping of blood from the nose, singing of the 
ears, and extreme sensibility of the nervous system. 

_ When the inflammation is formed, the symptoms 
in general are similar to those of the inflammatory 
fever. The pulse indeed is often weak, irregular, 
and trembling ; but sometimes: it is hard and con- 
tracted. When the brain itself is inflamed, the 
pulse is always soft and low; but when the inflam- 
mation only affects the integuments of the brain, viz. 
the dura and pia matter, it is hard. A remarkable 
yuickness of hearing is a common symptom of this’ 
lisease; but that seldom continues long. Another 
4sual symptom is a great throbbing or pulsation in 
she arteries of the neck and temples. Though the 
ongue is often black and dry, yet the patient seldom 
complains of thirst, and even refuses_drink. The 
nind chiefly rune upon such objects as have before 
nade a deep impression on it; and cometimes, from. 
v sullen silence, the patient becomes all of sudden 
yuite outrageous. 

_ A constant trembling and starting of the tendons 
san unfavourable symptom, as are also a suppression 
# urine; a total want. of sleep; a constant spitting ;” 
v grinding of the teeth, which last may be considered 
us a kind of convulsion. When a phrenitis suceaeds 
in inflammation of the lungs, of the intestines, or of. 
he throat, &e. it is owing to a translation 6 ¢ge 
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disease from these parts to the brain, and generally 
proves fatal. This shows the necessity of proper 
evacuations, and the danger of repellents in all in- 
flammatory diseases, 

The favourable symptoms are, a free persiratia 
a copious discharge of blood ‘from the nose, the 
bleeding piles, a plentiful discharge of urine, which 
lets fall a copious sediment. Sometimes the disease 
is carried off by a looseness, and in women by an 
excessive flow of the menses. 

As this disease often proves fatal in a few days, it 
requires the most speedy applications. When it is 
prolonged, or improperly treated, it sometimes ends 
in madness, or a kind of stupidity which continues 
for life. 

In the cure, two things are chiefly to be attended 
to, viz. to lessen the quantity of blood in the brain, 
and to retard the circulation towards the head, 


REGIMEN,—The patient ought to be kept very 
quiet. Company, noise, and every thing that affects 
the senses, or disturbs the imagination, increases the 
disease. Bytn too much light is hurtful; for which 
reason the patient’s chamber ought to be a little 
darkened, and he should neither be kept too hot nor 
cold. It is not however necessary to exclude the 
company of an agreeable friend, as this has a ten+ 
dency to sooth and quiet the mind. Neither ought 
the patient to be kept too much in the dark, lest it 
should occasion a gloomy melancholy, which is to 
often the consequence of this disease. 

The patient must, as far as possible, be soothe 
and humoured in every thing. Contradiction wi 
ruffle his mind, and increase his malady, Even 
when he calls for things which are not to be obtained 
or which might prove hurtful, he is not to be posi 
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itively denied them, but rather put off with the pro- 


mise of having them as soon as they can be obtained, 
or by some ether excuse. A little of any thing that' 
the mind _is set upon, though not quite proper, will 
hurt the patient less than a positive refusal. In a' 
word, whatever he was fond of, or used to be delighted 
with when in health, may here be tried, as pleasing 
‘Stories, soft music, or whatever has a tendency to 
sooth the passions and compose the mind. Boerhaave 
Proposes several mechanical experiments for this 
‘Purpose; as the soft noise of water distilling by drops 
into a bason, and the patient trying to reckon them, 
&e. Any uniform sound, if low and continued, has 
8 tendency to procure sleep, and consequently may 
be of service. 

The aliment ought to be light, consisting chiefly of 

farinaceous substances : as panado, and water gruel 
sharpened with jelly of currants, or juice of lemons, 
ripe fruits, roasted or boiled, jellies, preserves, &c, 
The drink small, diluting, and cooling; as whey, 
barley-water, or decoction of barley and tamarinds, 
which latter not only render the liquor more palatable, 
but likewise more beneficial, as they are of an opening | 
mature. ; 
_ MEpicInE.—In an inflammation of the brain, 
nothing more certainly relieves the patient than a 
free discharge of blood from the nose, When this 
comes of its own accord, it is by no means to be 
stopped, but rather promoted, by applying cloths 
dipped in warm water to the part. When bleeding 
at the nose does not happen spontaneously, it may 
be provoked, by putting a straw, or any other sharp 
body, up the nostril. 

Bleeding in the temporal arteries greatly relieves 
the head: “but as this operation cannot always be 
performed, we would recommend in its stead bleeding 
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in the jugular veins. When the patient’s pulse and 
spirits are so low, that he cannot bear bleeding with 
the lancet, leeches may be applied to the temples. 
These not only draw off the blood more gradually, | 
but by being applied nearer to the part atte . 
generally give more immediate relief. 

A discharge of blood from the. hemorrhoidal veins 
is likewise of great service, and ought by all means 
to be promoted. If the patient has been subject to” 
the bleeding piles, and that discharge has been — | 
stopped, every method must be tried to restore it; as 
the application of leeches to the parts, sitting over 
the steam of warm water, sharp clysters, or supposi=— . 
tories made of honey, aloes, and rock salt. “dl 

If the inflammation of the brain be occasioned by ) 
the stoppage of evacuations either natural or artificial, | 
as the menses, issues, setons, or such like, all means | 
inust be used to restore them as soon as possible, or}! 
to substitute others in their stead. 

The patient’s body must be kept open by stimus 
Jating clysters, or smart purges ; and small quantities 
of nitre ought frequently to be mixed with his drink. | 
Two or three drachms, or more, if the case be dan- 
perous, may be used in the space of twenty-four hours. || 

The head should be shaved and frequently rubbed — 

vith vinegar and rose-water. Cloths dipped in this 
nixture may likewise be applied to the temples. The 
fet ought frequently to be bathed in lukewarm | 
water, and soft poultices of bread and milk may be | 
kept constantly applied to them. | 

If the disease proves obstinate, and does not yield 
to these medicines, it will be necessary to apply ' 
blistering-plaster to the whole head. 
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? CHAP, XXVII. 


: ak; 
; OPHTHALMIA, OR INFLAMMATION OF THE EYES. 
Tuis disease may be occasioned by external inju- 
ties ; as blows, burns, bruises, and the like. It may 
likewise proceed from dust, quicklime, or other sub- 
‘Stances, getting into the eyes. It is often caused by 
the stoppage of customary evacuations; as the healin g 
of old sores, drying up of issues, the suppressing of 
gentle morning sweats, or the sweating of the feet, 
&c. Long exposure to the night air, especially in 
cold northerly winds, or whatever suddenly checks the 
erspiration, especially after the body has been much 
Rested, is very apt to cause an inflammation of the 
eyes. Viewing snow or other white bodies for a long 
time, or looking steadfastly at the sun, a clear fire, or 
any bright object, will likewise occasion this malady. 
A sudden transition from darkness to very bright 
light will often have the same effect. 
~ Nothing more certainly occasions an inflammation 
of the eyes than night-watching, especially reading 
or writing by candle light. Drinking spirituous 
liquors, and excess of venery, are likewise very hurtful 
to the eyes. The acrid fumes of metals, and of 
several kinds of fuel, are also pernicious. Sometimes 
an inflammation of the eyes proceeds from a venereal 
taint, and often from a scrofulous or gouty habit. 
Tt may likewise be occasioned by hairs in the eye-lids 
turning inwards, and hurting the eyes. Sometimes 
the disease is epidemic, especially after wet seasons 
and I have frequently known it prove infectious, par= 
ticularly to those who lived in the same house with 
the patient, It may be occasioned by moist air, or 
living in low damp houses, especially in persons who 
are not accustomed to such situations. In children 
it often proceeds from imprudently drying up of 
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scabbed heads, a running behind the ears, or any 
other discharge of that kind. Inflammations of the 
eyes often succeed the small-pox or measles, es 
tially in children of a scrofulous habit. 4 

Symproms.— An inflammation of the eyes is 
attended with acute pain, heat, redness, and swelling, 
The patient is not able to bear the light, and some- 
times he feels a pricking pain, as if his eyes were 
pierced with a thorn. Sometimes he imagines his 
ayes are full of motes, or thinks he sees flies dancing 
before him. The eyes are filled with a scalding 
rheum, which rushes forth in great quantities, when= 
ever the patient attempts to look up. The pulse is 
generally quick and hard, with some degree of fever. 
When the disease is violent, the neighbouring parts 
swell, and there is a throbbing or pulsation in th¢ 
vemporal arteries, &c. ‘ 

A slight inflammation of the eyes, especially from 
m external cause, is easily cured; but when the 
lisease is violent, and continues long, it often leaves 
specks upon the eyes, or dimness of sight, and some 
times total blindness. ‘s 

If the patient be scized with a looseness, it ha 
a good effect; and when the inflammation pass 
vom one eye to another, as it were by infection, 
it is no unfavourable symptom. But when the 
disease is accompanied with a violent pain of the 
head, and continues long, the patient is in danger Of 
losing his sight. ‘id 

REcIMEN.—The diet, unless in scrofulous cases 
can hardly be too spare, especially at the beginning, 
The patient must abstain from every thing of % 
heating nature. His food shouid consist chiefly ¢ 
mild vegetables, weak broths, and gruels. His dr 
may be barley-water, balm tea, common whey, 
such like, . j aa 
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The patien:’s chamber must be darkened, or his 
eyes shaded by a cover, so as to exclude the light, 
but not to press upon the eyes. He should not look 
ut a candle, the fire, or any luminous object; and 
bught to avoid all smoke, as the fumes of tobacco, or 
my thing that may cause coughing, sneezing, or 
romiting. He should be kept quict, avoiding all 
iolent efforts, either of body or mind, and encouraging 
eep as much as possible. 

' MEDICINE.—This is one of those diseases wherein 
great hurt is often done by external applications. 
Almost every person pretends to be possessed of a 
remedy for the cure of sore eyes. These remedies 
generally consist of eye-waters and ointments, with 
other external applications, which do mischief twenty 
iimes for once they do good. People ought therefore 
0 be very cautious how they use such things, as 
ven the pressure upon the eyes often increases the 
malady. 

Bleeding, in a violent inflammation of the eyes, is 
ilways necessary. This should be performed as near 
the part affected as possible. An adult may lose ten 
ot twelve ounces of blood from the jugular vein, and 
the operation may be repeated according to the 
ugency of the symptoms. If it should not be con- 
renient to bleed in the neck, the same quantity may 
de let from the arm, or any other part of the body. — 
_ Leeches are often applied to the temples, or under 
‘he eyes, with good: effect. The wounds must be 
juffered to bleed for some hours, and if the bleeding 
stop soon, it may be promoted by the application of 
tloths dipt in warm water. In obstinate cases, it 
will be necessary to repeat this operation several 


‘imes, a tage 
f Opening and diluting medicines are by no means 
‘0 be neglected, The patient may take a small dose 
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of Glauber’s salts and cream of tartar, every second a 
third day, or a decoction of tamarinds with senna: 
If these be not agreeable, gentle doses of rhubarb 
and nitre, a little of the lenitive electuary, or any 
other mild purgative, will answer the same end. 
The patient at the same time must drink freely of 
water-gruel, tea, whey, or any other weak, diluting 
liquor. He ought likewise to take, at bed time, a 
large draught of very weak wine-whey, in order to 
promote perspiration. His feet and legs must ‘fre 
quently be bathed in lukewarm water, and his head 
shaved twice or thrice a-week, and afterwards washed 
in-cold water. This has often a remarkably good 
effect. 

If the inflammation does not yield to these evacuas 
, tions, blistering-plasters must be applied to the 
temples, behind the ears, or upon the neck, and kep nt 
open for some time by the miid blistering- : ointment 
I have seldom known these, if long enough kept op 
fail to remove the most obstinate inflammation of : 
eyes ; but for this purpose it is often necessary 
continue the discharge for several weeks. 

When the disease has been of long standing, Th 
seen very extraordinary effects from a seton in 
neck or between the shoulders, especially the latt 
It should be put upwards and downwards, or in 
direction of the spine, and in the middle between 
shoulder-blades. It may be dressed twice a-day 
. yellow basilicon. I have known patients, who 

been blind for a considerable time, recover sigh 
means of a seton placed as above. When the s 
is put across the neck, it soon wears out, and is 
more painful and troublesome than Pees re 
‘ shoulders; besides, 
and does not discharge so freely, 
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4 poultice of bread and milk, softened with sweet oil 
or fresh butter, may be applied to them, at least al! 
night; and they may be bathed with lukewarm milk 
and water in the morning. 

If the patient cannot sleep, which is sometimes the 
case, he may take twenty or thirty drops of laudanum, 

two spoonsful of the syrup of poppies, over night, 

ore or less, according to his age, or the violence of 
ne Symptoms. 
\ After the inflammation is gone off, if the eyes still 
remain weak and tender, they may be bathed every 
bight and morning with cold water and a little 
brandy, six parts of the former to one of the latter. 
A method should be contrived by which the eye can 
be quite immersed in the brandy and water, whera 
t should be kept for some time. I have generally 
ound this, or cold water and vinegar, as good a- 
‘trengthener of the eyes, as any of the most cele« 
rated ollyriums. . ; 

When an inflammation of the eyes proceeds from 
.scrophulous habit, it generally proves very obstinate, 
In this case the patient’s diet must not be too low, 
ind he may be allowed to drink small negus, or now 
md then a glass of wine. The most proper medicine _ 
8 the Peruvian bark, which may either be given in 
substance, or prepared in the following manner: 
_ Take an ounce of the bark in powder, with two 
drachms of Winter’s bark, and boil them in an 
English quart of water to a pint; when it has 
boiled nearly long enough, add half an ounce of 
iquorice-root sliced. Let the liquor be strained, 
['wo, three, or four, table-spoonsful, according t¢ 
the age of the patient, may. be taken three or four 
‘imes a-day. It is impossible to say how long this 


nedicine should be continued, as the eure is sooner 


performed in some than in others; but in general if 
<i *? ie ee ae > A 
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ae a considerable time to produce di lasting 

ffects. . 

Dr. Cheyne says, “That AXthiops’ mineral never. 
fails in obstinate inflammations of the eyes, even, 
scrophulous ones, if given in a sufficient dose, and 
duly persisted in.” There is no doubt but this and 
other preparations of mercury may be of singular 
service in opthalmie of long continuance, but they 
ought always to be administered with the greates 
caution, or by persons of skill in physic. 

It will be proper frequently to look into the eyes, 
to see if any hairs be turned inwards, or pressing 
upon them. These ought to be removed by pus 
them out with a pair of small pincers, 

Those who are liable to frequent returns of this 
disease, onght constantly to have an issue in one 
both arms. Bleeding or purging in the spring an 
autumn, will be very beneficial to such person 
They ought likewise to live with the greatest regu 
larity, avoiding strong liquor, and every thing of a 
heating quality. Above all, let them avoid the night- 
air and late studies. ; 


CHAP. XXVIII. 
QUINSEY, OR INFLAMMATORY SORE THROAT. © 


THIS disease is very common in Britain, and is 
frequently attended with great danger. It prevails 
in the winter and spring, and is most fatal to de 
people of a sanguine temperament. 

CAusES.—In general it proceeds from the same 
causes as other mipoeg sy el disorders, viz. an ob- 
structed perspiration, or whatever heats or inflame 
the blood. An inflammation of the throat is often 
oceasioned by omitting some part of the covering 


' usually worn about the neck, by drinking cold. 
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when the body is warm, by riding or walking against 
a cold northerly wind, or any thing that greatly cools 
the throat,and parts adjacent It may likewise pro- 
ceed from the neglect of bleeding, purging, or any 
eustomary evacuation. 

‘Singing, speaking aloud and long, or whatever 
Strains the throat, may likewise cause an inflamma- 
fion of that organ. I have often known the quinsey 
prove fatal to jovial companies, who, after sitting 
long in a warm room, drinking hot liquors, and sing. 
ing with vehemence, wereso imprudent as to goabroad 
in the cold night air. Sitting with wet feet, or keep. 
ing on wet clothes, are very apt to occasion this mals 
ady. It is likewise frequently occasioned by contin- 
uing iong in a moist place, sitting near an opea 
window, sleeping in a damp bed, sitting ina room 
that has been newly plastered, &e. I know people 
who never fail to have a sore throat, if they sit even 
dut a short time in aroom that has been lately washed. 

Acrid or irritating food may likewise inflame the 
throat, and occasion a quinsey. It may also proceed 
irom bones, pins, or other sharp substances, sticking 
n the throat, or from the caustic fumes of metals or 
Minerals, as arsenic, antimony, &c. taken in by the 
wreath. This disease is sometimes epidemical and 
nfectious. 

SyMmpTroms.—The inflammation from the throat 
is evident from inspection, the parts appearing red 
ind swelled ; besides, the patient complains of pains 
n swallowing. His pulse is quick and hard, with 
ther symptoms of a fever. If blood be let, it is gen- 
rally covered with a tough coat of a whitish colour, 
und the patient spits a tough phlegm. As the swell- 
ng and inflammation increase, the breathing and 
Bi scictng become more difficult, the pain affects the 
ars, the eyes generally appear red, and the face 
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swells. The patient is often obliged to keep himset 
in an erect posture, being in danger of suffocation’ 
there is a constant nausea or inclination to vomit, 
and the drink, instead of passing into the stomach, 
is often returned by the nose. The patient is somes 
times starved at last, merely from an inability to 
swallow any kind of food. 

When the breathing is laborious, with straitness of 
the breast and anxiety, the danger is great. Though 
the pain in swallowing be very great, “yet while the 
patient breathes easy, there is not so mueh danger. 
An external swelling is no unfavourable symptom; 
but if it suddenly falls, and the disease affects the 
breast, the danger is very great. When a quinsey 
is the consequence of some other disease, which has 
already weakened the patient, his situation is dan- 
gerous, A frothing at the mouth, with a swelled 
tongue, a pale ghastly countenance, and coldness ¢ 0 
the extremities, are fatal symptoms. 

REGIMEN.—The regimen in this disease is in all 
respects the same asin the pieurisy, or peripneumony, 
The food must be light and in small quantities, and 
the drink plentiful, ‘weak and diluting, mixed with 
acids. \ 

It is highly necessary that the patient be kept easy 
and quiet. Violent affections of the mind, or great 
efforts of the body, may prove fatal. He should not 
even attempt to speak but in a low voice. Such‘a’ 
degree of warmth as to promote a constant gentle 
sweat is proper. When the patient is in bed, his 
head ought to be raised a little higher than usual 

t is particularly necessary that the neck be kept 
warm, for which purpose several folds of soft flannel 
may be wrapt round it. That alone may often fi 
move a slight complaint of the throat, especially il 
applied in “due time. We eannot here omit ob 
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ing the propriety of a custom which prevails among 
le peasants of this country. When they feel any 
uneasiness of the throat, they wrap a stocking about 
itall night. So effectual is this remedy, that in many 
places it passes for a charm, and the stocking is ap- 
plied with particular ceremonies; the custom, how- 
ever, is undoubtedly-a good one, and should never 
be neglected. When the throat has been thus wrap- 
a up all night, it must not be exposed to the cold 
ur through the day, but a handkerchief or a piece 
of flannel be kept about it till the inflammation be 
removed. 
The jelly of black currants is a medicine very 
much in esteem for complaints in the throat, and 
indeed it is of some use. It should be almost con- 
stantly kept in the mouth and swallowed down 
leisurely. It may likewise be mixed with the patient’s 
drink, or taken any other way. When it cannot, be 
obtained, the jelly of red currants, or of mulberries, 
may be used instead. 

Gargles for the throat are very beneficial. They 
may be made of sage-tea, with a little vinegar and 
honey, or by adding to half an English pint of pec- 
toral decoction, two or three spoonfuls of honey, and 
the same quantity of currant jelly. This may be 
used three or four times a day; and, if the patient 
be troubled with tough viscid phlegm, the gargle may 
be rendered more sharp and cleansing, by adding to 
it a teaspoonful of the spirit of salammoniac. Some 
recommend gargles made of the decoction of the 
leaves or bark of the black currant bush; but where 
the jelly can be had, these are unnecessary. 

There is no disease wherein the benefit of bathing 
the feet and legs in luke-warm water is more appar- 
ent; that practice ought therefore never be neglect- 
ed. If people were careful to keep warm, to wrap up 
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their throats with flannel, to bathe their feet and legs 
in warm water, and to use a spare diet, with diluting 
liquors, at the beginning of this disease, it would 
seldom proceed to a great height, or to be attended 
with any danger ; but when these precautions are neg- 
lected, and the disease becomes violent, more power: 
ful medicines are Necessary. . 
MEDic1NE.—An inflammation of thethroat being 
a most acute and dangerous distemper, which some 
times takes off the patient very suddenly, it will be 
proper, as soon as the symptoms appear, to bleed 1 
the arm, or rather in the jugular vein, and to repeat 
the operation, if circumstances require. . 
The body should likewise be kept gently opel 
This may either be done, by giving the patient for his 
ordinary drink a docoction of figs and tamarinds, o 
small doses of rhubarb and nitre, as reeommended 
in the erysipelas. These may be increased accord 
ing to the age of the patient, and repeated till they 
have the desired effect. y 
I have often known very good effects from a Lit o 
sal prunel, or purified nitre, held in the mouth, an 
swallowed down as it melted. This promotes the dis. 
charge of saliva, by which means it answers the en 
ofa war gle, while at the same time it abates the fever, 
by promoting the discharge of urine. ¢: 
The throat ought likewise to be rubbed twice or 
thrice a-day with a little of the volatile liniment. 
This seldom fails to produce some good effects. A’ 
the same time the neck ought to be carefully covere 
with wool or flannel, to prevent the cold from pene- 
trating the skin, as this application renders it ver, 
tender. Many other external applications are re. 
commended in this disease, as a swallow’ s nest, 
poultics made of the fungus called Jew’s ears, album 
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Grecum, &c. But as we do not look upon any of 
‘these to be preferable to a common poultice of bread 
and milk, we shall take no farther notice of them, 

_ Some recommend the gum-guaiacum as a specific 
in this disease. Half adrachm of the gum in powder 
may be made into an electuary with the rob of elder- 
berries, or the jelly of currants for a dose, and re- 
peated occasionally. 

_Blistering upon the neck or behind the ears in 
violent inflammations of the throat is very beneficial ; 
md in bad cases it will be necessary to lay a blis- 
ering-plaster quite across the throat, so as to reach 
rom ear to ear. After the plasters are taken off, the 
arts ought to be kept running by the application of 
ssue ointment, till the inflammation is gone; other~ 
vise, upon their drying up, the patient will be in 
langer of a relapse. 

When the patient has been treated as above, a 
uppuration seldom happens. This however is some- 
mes the case, in spite of all endeavours to prevent 
» When the inflammation and swelling continue, 
nd it is evident that a suppuration will ensue, it 
ught to be promoted by drawing the steam of warm 
‘ater into the throat through a tunnel, or the like. 
oft poultices ought likewise to be applied outwardly, 
id the patient may keep a roasted fig constantly in 
iS mouth, 

It sometimes happens, before the tumour breaks, 
at the swelling is so great, as entirely to prevent 
ly thing from getting down into the stomach. In 
‘is case the patient must inevitably perish, unless he 
n be supported in some other way. This can only 
: done by nourishing clysters of broth, or gruel with 
ilk, &c. Patients have often been supported by 
ese for seyeral days, till the tumour has broke; 
id afterwaids they have recovered, 
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Not only the swallowing, but the breathing, is often 
prevented by the tumour. In this case nothing car) 
save the patient’s life, but opening the treachea ox 
wind-pipe. As that has been often done with 
success, no person, in such desperate circumstances, 
ought to hesitate a moment about the operation; but 
as it can only be performed by a surgeon, it is no 
necessary here to give any directions about it. | 

When a difficulty of swallowing is not attende 
with an acute pain or inflammation, it is generally} 
owing to an obstruction of the glands about th 
throat, and only requires that the part be kept warmy 
and the throat frequently gargled with something 
that may gently stimulate the glands, as a decoction) 
of figs with vinegar and honey; to which may bé 
added a little mustard, or a small quantity of spirits) 
Hut this gargle is never to be used where there ar@ 
signs of an inflammation. This species of angina hag) 
various names among the common people, as the pap: 
of the throat, the falling down of the almonds of the 

ears, &c. Accordingly, to remove it, they lift thé) 
patient up by the hair of the head, and thrust theif) 
fingers under his jaws, &c. all which practices are 
at best useless, and often hurtful. 

Those who are subject to inflammations of 
throat, in order to avoid that disease, ought to live) 
temperate. Such as do not choose to observe this rule; 
must have frequent recourse to purging and other) 
evacuations, to discharge the superfluous humours)| 
They ought likewise to beware of catching cold, and) 
should abstain from aliment and medicines of an as 
tringent or stimulating nature. : ell 

Violent exercise, by increasing the motion and fore 
of the blood, is apt to occasion an inflammation .of| 
the throat, especially if cold liquor be drank imme) 
diately after it, or the body suffered suddenly 19 
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sool, Those who would avoid this disease, cought 
therefore, after speaking aloud, singing, running, 
irinking warm liquor, or doing any thing that may 
jtrain the throat, or increase the circulation of the 
slood towards it, to take care to cool gradually, and 
(0 wrap some additional coverings about their necks. 
“I have often known persons who had been subject 
io sore throats, entirely freed from that complaint by 
mnly wearing a ribband, or a bit of flannel, constantly 
ibout their necks, or by wearing thicker shoes, a flan- 
ael waistcoat, or the like. These may seem trifling, 
but they have great effect. There is danger indeed 
n leaving them off, after persons have been accus- 
med to them; but surely the inconvenience of 
ising such things for life, is not to be compared with 
the danger which may attend the neglect of them. 

Sometimes, after an inflammation, the glands of 
the throat continue swelled, and become hard and 
rallous. This complaint is not easily removed, and 
s often rendered dangerous by the too frequent ap- 
jlication of strong stimulating and styptic medicines. 
[he best method is to keep it warm, and to gargle it 
‘wice a-day, with a decoction of figs sharpened a 
ittle with the elixir or spirit of vitriol. 


MALIGNANT QUINSEY, OR PUTRID, ULCEROUS 
; SORE THROAT. 


' This kind of quinsey is but little known in the 
iorthern parts of Britain, though, for some time past, 
t has been fatal in the more southern counties. 
Jhildren are more liable to it than adults, females 
-han males, and the delicate than those who are hardy 
ind robust. It prevails chiefly in autumn, and is 
most frequent after a long course of damp or sultry 
weather, bs 
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Cavsres.—This is evidently a contagious distem- 
er, and is generally communicated by infection. 
Whole families, and even entire villages, often receive 
the infection from one person. This ought to put 
people upon their guard against going near such paq 
tients as labour under the disorder; as by that means 
they endanger, not only their own lives, but likewise 
those of their friends and connections. Whatev 
tends to produce putrid or malignant fevers, ma 
likewise oocasion the putrid ulcerous sore throat, a 
unwholesome air, damaged provisions, neglect o: 
cleanliness, &c. 
SympToms.—lIt begins with alternate fits of shi 
vering and heat. The pulse is quick, but low an¢ 
unequal, and generally continues s80, through the 
whole course of the disease. The patient complain 
ereatly of weakness and oppression of the breast 
his spirits are low, and he is apt to faint away whe 
set upright ; he is troubled with a nausea, and ofte 
with a vomiting or purging. The two latter are mos 
common in children. The eyes appear red and watery, 
and the face swells. The-urine is at first pale an 
Grude: but, as the disease advances, it turns mor 
of a yellowish colour.. The tongue is white, and ge- 
nerally moist, which distinguishes this from 
inflammatory disease. Upon looking into the ia 


it appears swelled, and of a florid red colour. Pal 
or ash-coloured spots, however, are here and theré 
interspersed, and sometimes one broad patch or spot 
of an irregular figure, and pale white colour, s 
rounded with florid red, only appears. These whitis 
spots, or sloughs, cover so inany ulcers. er 
An efflorescence, or eruption upon the neck, arms, 


+ 


breast, and fingers, about the second or third day, is 


45. 


a common symptom of this disease. When it appears, 


the purging and vomiting generally cease, os 


? 
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There is often a slight degree of delirium, and the 
ace frequently appears bloated, and the inside of the 
\ostrils red and inflamed. ‘The patient complains of 
disagreeable putrid smell, and his breath is very 
ffensive. j 

The putrid, ulcerous sore throat may be distinguished 
rom the inflammatory by the vomiting and looseness 
vith which it is generally ushered in; the foul’ 
cers in the throat, covered with a white or livid 
oat ; and by the excessive weakness of the patient , 
rith other symptoms of a putrid fever. 

Unfavourable symptoms are, an obstinate purging, 
xtreme weakness, dimness of the sight, a livid or 
lack colour of the spots, and frequent shiverings, 
vith a weak, fluttering pulse. If the eruption upon 
ae skin suddenly diappears, or becomes of a livid 
olour, with a discharge of blood from the nose or 
1outh, the danger is very great. 

If a gentle sweat break out about the third o 
purth day, and continue with a slow, firm, and 
qual pulse; if the sloughs cast off in a kindly 
yanner, and appear clean and florid at the bottom , 
nd if the breathing is. soft and free, with a lively 
dlour of the eyes, there is reason to hope for a 
alutary crisis. 

_Reermen.—The patient must be kept quiet, and 
or the most part in bed, as he will be apt to faint 
Then taken out of it. His food must be nourishing 
nd restorative; as sago-gruel with red wine, jellies, 
trong broths, &c. His drink ought to be generous, 
nd of an antiseptic quality ; as red-wine negus, white 
‘ine-whey, and such like. 

MEDpiciNe.—The medicine in this kind of quinsey 
} entirely different from that which is proper in the 
wammatory, All evacuations, as bleeding, purging, 
. which weaken the patient, must be avoided, 
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Cooling medicines, as nitre and cream of tartar, are 
likewise hurtful. Strengthening cordials alone can 
be used with safety; and these ought never to be 
neglected. If at the beginning there is a great, 
nausea, or inclination to vomit, the patient must) 
drink an infusion of green tea, camomile flowers, or 
earduus benedictus, in order to cleanse the stomach, 
If these are not sufficient, he may take a few grains; 
if the powder of ipecacuanha, or any other gentle 
‘omit. 
If the disease is mild, the throat may be gargled. 
vith an infusion of sage and rose leaves, to a gill of 
which may be added a spoonful or two of honey, and 
as much vinegar as will make it agreeably acid; but 
when the symptoms are urgent, the sloughs large and | 
thick, and the breath very offensive, the following 
zargle may be used: | 
To six or seven ounces of the pectoral decoction,) 
when boiling, add half an ounce of contrayerva-root; 
tet it boil for some time, and afterwards strain the 
liquor; to which add two ounces of white-wine) 
vinegar, an ounce of fine honey, and an ounce of the 
tincture of myrrh, This ought not only to be used : 
as a gargle, but a little of it should frequently be. 
injected with a syringe to clean the throat, before the | 
patient takes any meat or drink. This method is” 
peculiarly necessary for children, who cannot use 2 
gargle. er 
It will,be of great benefit if the patient frequently 
receives into his mouth, through an inverted funnel, | 
the steams of warm vinegar, myrrh, and honey. | 
But when the putrid symptoms run high, and the 
disease is attended with danger, the only medicine | 
that can be depended upon is the Peruvian bark. It 
may be taken in substance if the patient’s stomach | 
will bear it. If not, an ounce of bark, grossly 
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yowdered with two drachms of Virginian snake root, 
nay be boiled in an English pint and a half of water 
0 half a pint; to which a tea-spoonful of the elixir 
f vitriol may be added, and an ordinary tea-cupful of 
t taken every three or four hours.  Blistering 
ilasters are very beneficial in this disease, especially 
vhen the patient’s pulse and spirits are low. They 
nay be appiied to the throat behind the ears, or upon 
jhe back part of the neck. 

Should the vomiting prove troublesome, it will be 
sroper to give the patient two table-spoonsful of th: 
ialme julep every hour. Tea made of mint and . 
ittle cinnamon will be very proper for his ordinary, 
lrink, especially if an equal quantity of red-wine be 
nixed with it. 

In case of a violent looseness, the size of a nutmeg 
if diascordium, or the japonic confection, may be 
aken two or three times a-day, or oftener if necessary. 

If a discharge of blood from the nose happens, the 
teams of warm vinegar may be received up the nos- 
tils frequently ; and the drink must be sharpened 
vith spirits of vitriol, or tincture of roses. 

In case of a stranguary, the belly must be fomented 
vith warm water, and emollient clysters given three 
ir four times a-day. 

_ After the violence of the disease is over, the body 
hould still be kept open with mild purgatives; as 
nanna, senna, rhubarb, or the like. 

If great weakness and dejection of spirits, or 
light-sweats, with other symptoms of a consumption, 
hould ensue, we would advise the patient to continue 
he use of the Peruvian bark, with the elixir of 
itriol, and to take frequently a g ass of generous 
rime. These, together with a milh-diet, and riding 
in horseback, are the most likely means for recovering 
us strength. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 
OF COLDS AND COUGHS. 


Ir has already been observed, that colds are the 
effect of an obstructed perspiration; the common 
causes of which we have likewise endeavoured ta 
point out, and shall not here repeat them. Neither 
shall we spend time in enumerating all the various 
symptoms of colds, as they are pretty generally 
knewn. It may not however be amiss to observe 
that almost every cold is a kind of fever, whicl 
only differs in degree from some of those that havé 
already been treated of 

No age, sex, or constitution, is exempt from this 
disease; neither is it in the power of any medicing 
or regimen to prevent it. The inhabitants of every 
climate are liable to catch cold, nor can even the 
greatest circumspection defend them at all times 
from its attacks. Indeed, if the human body cou 
be kept constantly in an uniform degree of warmth 
such a thing as catching ccld would be impossible 
but as that cannot be effected by any means, t e 
perspiration must be liable to many changes. Such 
changes, however, when small, do not affect the 
health; but, when great, they must prove hurtful, — 

When oppression of the breast, a stuffing of the 
nose, unusual wearinesss, pain of the head, &G 
give ground to believe that the perspiration is ob 
_ structed, orin other words, that the person has caugh 
cold, he ought immediately to lessen his diet, at leas 
the usual quantity of his solid food, and to abstat 
from all strong liquors. Instead of flesh, fish, eggs 
milk, and other nourishing diet, he may eat light 
bread-pudding, veal or chicken broth, panado, gruels, 
and such like. His drink may be water-gruel, 
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Sweetened with a little honey; an mfusion of balm, 
or linseed sharpened with the juice of orange or 
lemon ; a decoction of barley and liquorice, with 
tamarinds, or any other cool; diluting, acid liquor. 

Above all, his supper should be light; as small 
posset, or water-gruel, sweetened with honey, and a 
stile toasted bread in it. If honey should disagree 
with the stomach, the gruel may be sweetened with 
treacle or coarse sugar, and sharpened with the jelly 
of currants. Those who have been accustomed to 
generous liquors, may take wine-whey instead of 
gruel, which may be sweetened as above. 

The patient ought to lie longer than usual a-bed, 
and to encourage a gentle sweat, which is easily 
brought on towards morning, by drinking tea, or any 
Kind of warm diluting liquor. I have often known 
this practice carry off a cold in one day, which in ai] 
probability, had it been neglected, would have cost 
the patient his life, or have confined him for some 
months. Would people sacrifice a little time to ease 
and warmth, and practise a moderate degree ot 
abstinence when the first symptoms of a cold appear, 
we have reason to believe, that most of the bad effects 
Which flow from an obstructed perspiration might 
be prevented, But, after the disease has gathered 
strength by delay, all attempts to remove it often 
trove vain, A pleurisy, a peripneumony, or a fatal 
consumption of the lungs, are the common effects 
of colds which have either been totally neglected or 
treated improperly. 

Many attempt to cure a cold, by getiing drunk. 
But this, to say no worse of it, is a very lLazardous 
experiment. No doubt it may sometimes succeed, 
by suddenly restoring the perspiration; but when 
there is any degree of inflammation, which is fre- 
quently the case, strong lipuors, instead of remoying 
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the malady will increase it. By this means acommon 
cold may be converted into an inflammatory fever. 

When those who labour for their daily bread have 
the misfortune to catch cold, they cannot afford to 
lose a day or two, in order to keep themselves warm, 
and take a little medicine; by which means the 
disorder is often so aggravated as to confine them for 
a long time, or even to render them ever after unable 
to sustain hard labour. But even such of the !a- 
bouring poor as can afford to take care of themselves, 
are often too hardy to do it; they affect to despise 
colds, and as long as they can crawl about, scorn to 
be confined by what they call acommon cold.—Hence 
it is, that colds destroy such numbers of mankind.— 
Like an enemy despised, they gather strength from 
delay, till at length they become invincible. We 
often see this verified in travellers, who, rather than 
lose a day in the prosecution of their business, throw 
away their lives by pursuing their journey, even in 
the severest weather, with this disease upon them. 

It is certain, however, that colds may be too much 
yndulged. When a person, for every slight cold, 
shuts himself up in a warm room, and drinks great 
quantities of warm liquor, it may occasion such a 
general relaxation of the solids as will not be easily 
removed. It will therefore be proper, when the 
disease will permit, and the weather is mild, to join 
to the regimen mentioned above, gentle exercise ; as 
walking, riding on horseback, or in a carriage, &e. 
An obstinate cold, which no medicine can remove, 
will yield to gentle exercise and a proper regimen of 
the diet. 

Bathing the feet and legs in warm water has a 
great tendency to restore the perspiration. But care 
must be taken that the water be not too warm, 
=uerwise it will do hurt. It should never be much 
Woxmer than the b‘ood, and the patient should go 
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wnmediately to bed after using it. Bathing thé feet 
in warm water, lying in bed, and drinking warm 
water-gruel, or other weak liquors, will sooner take 
off a spasm, and restore the perspiration, than «ll the 
hot sudorific medicines in the world. This is all 
that is necessary for removing a common cold; and 
if this course be taken at the beginning, it will 
seldom fail. 
_ But when the symptoms do not yield to abstinence, 
warmth, and diluting liqnors, there is reason to fear 
the approach of some other disease, as an inflammation 
of the breast, an ardent fever, or the like. If the 
pulse therefore be hard and frequent, the skin hot 
and dry, and the patient complains of his head or 
breast, it will be necessary to bleed, and to give 
he cooling powders recommended in the scarlet 
ever every three or four hours, till they give a stool. 
It will likewise be proper to put a blistering plaster 
on the back, to give two table-spoonsful of the saline 
mixture every two hours, and in short to treat the 
patient in all respects as for a slight fever. I have 
often seen this course, when observed at the beginning, 
remove the complaint i in two or three days, when the 
patient had all the symptoms of an approaching 
ardent fever, or an inflammation of the breast. _ 
The chief secret of preventing colds lies in avoiding, 
as far as possible, all extremes either of heat or cold, 
and in taking care when the body is heated, to let it 
cool gradually. These, and other circumstances 
relating to this important subject, are so fully treated 
of under the article Obstructed Perspiration, that it 
is needless here to resume the consideration of them. 


OF A COMMON COUGH. 


A cough is generally the effect of a coll, which 
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has either been improperly treated, or entirely 
neglected. When it proves obstinate, there is alwayg 
reason to fear the consequences, as this shews a weak 
state of the lungs, and is often the forerunner of a 
consumption. | 

If the cough be violent, and the patient young and 
strong, with a hard quick pulse, bleeding will be 
proper; but in weak and relaxed habits, bleeding 
rather prolongs the disease. When the patient spits 
freely, bleeding is unnecessary, and sometimes hurtful 
as it tends to lessen that discharge. 

When the cough is not attended with any degre 
of fever, and the spittle is viscid and tough, shar 
pectoral medicines are to be administered ;. as gum 
ammoniac, squills, &c. Two table-spoonsful of the 
solution of gum ammoniac may be taken three or four 
times a-day, more or less, according to the age and 
constitution of the patient. —Squills may be givey 
various ways: two ounces of the vinegar, the oxymel, 
or the syrup, may be mixed with the same quantity 
of simple cinnamon water, to which may be added an 
ounce of common water and an ounce of balsamic 
syrup. Two table-spoonsful of this mixture may be 
taken three or four times a-day. 

A syrup made of equal parts of lemon juice, honey, 
and sugar-candy, is likewise very proper in this kind 
of cough. A table-spoonful of it may be taken at 
pleasure. 

But when the defiluxion is sharp and thin, these 
medicines rather do hurt. In this case gentle opiates, 
oils, and mucilages, are more proper. A cup of an 
infusion of wild poppy Jeaves, and marsh mallow 
roots, or the flowers of colts-foot, may be taken 
frequently: or a tea-spoonful of the paregoric elixir 
may be put into the patient’s drink tvzice a-day. 
Fulter’s Spanish infusion is also a very proper 

medicine in this case, and may be taken in the 
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quantity of a tea-cupful three or four times a day. 
In « former edition of this book I recommended, for 
an obstinate tickling cough, an oily emu-sion, made 
with the paregoric elixir of the Edinburgh Dispensa- 
tory, instead of the common alkaline spirit, I have 
siuce been told by several practitioners, that they 
found it to be an excellent medicine in this disorder, 
and every way deserving of the character which I had 
given it. Where this elixir is not kept, its place 
may be supplied by adding to the common oily 
emulsion, an adequate proportion of the Thebaic 
tincture, or liquid laudanum., 

When a cough is occasioned by acrid humours 
tickling the throat and fawces, the patient should 
keep some soft pectoral lozenges almost constantly 
in his mouth; as the Pontefract liquorice cakes, 
barley-sugar, the common balsamic lozenges, Spanish 
juice, &c. These blunt the acrimony of the humours, 
and by taking off their stimulating quality, help to 
appease the cough. 

In obstinate coughs, proceeding from a flux of 
humours upon the lungs, it will often be necessary, 
besides expectsrating medicines, to have recourse to 
issues, setows, Gr some other drain. In this cae <¢ 
lave often observed the most happy effects. from a 
Burgundy pitch plaster, applied between the shoulders. 
I have ordered this simple remedy in the most 
obstinate coughs, in a great number of cases, and in 
many different constitutions, without ever knowing 
it fail to give relief, unless where there were evident 
signs of an ulcer in the lungs. 

About the bulk of a nutmeg of Burgundy-pitch 
may be spread thin upon a piece of soft. leather, 
about the size of the hand, and laid between the 
shoulder-blades. It may be taken off and wiped 
every three or four days, and ought to be renewed 
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once a fortnight or three weeks. This is indeed a 

cheap and simple medicine, and consequently apt to 

be despised; but we will venture to aflirm, that the 

whole materia medica, does not afford an application 

more efficacious in almost every kind of cough, It 

has not indeed always an immediate effect ; but, if 

kept on for some time, it will succeed where most 

other medicines fail. 3 

The only inconvenience attending this plaster is 
the itching which it occasions; but surely this may 
be Zispensed with, considering the advantage which 
the patient may expect to reap from the application; 
besides, when the itching becomes very uneasy, the 
plaster may be taken off, and the part rubbed with a 
dry cloth, or washed with a little warm milk and 
water. Some caution indeed is necessary in discon- 
tinuing the use of such a plaster; this, however, may 
be safely done by making it smaller by degvees, 
and at length quitting it altogether in a warm season. 
Some complain that the pitch plaster adheres too 
fast, while others find difficulty in keeping it on. 
This proceeds from the different kinds of pitch made 
use of, and likewise from the manner of making it, 
I generally find it answer best when mixed with a 
little bees-wax, and spread as cool as possible, 
The clear, hard, transparent pitch answers the purpose 
dest. 

But coughs proceed from many other causes besides: 
defluxions upon the lungs. In these cases the cure 
is not to be attempted by pectoral medicines. Thus, 
in a cough proceeding from a foulness and debility 
of the stomach, syrups, oils, mucilages, and all kinds 
of balsamic medicines do hurt. The ‘stomach cough 
may be known from one that is owing to a fault in 
the lungs by this, that in the latter the patient 
coughs whenever he inspires, or draws in his breath 
fully ; ; but in the former that does not happen. 
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The cure of this cough depends chiefly uyen 
cleansing and strengthening the stomach: for which 
purpose gentle vomits and bitter purgatives are most 
proper. Thus, after a vomit or two, the sacred 
timecture as it is called, may be taken for a consider- 
able time in the dose of one or two table-spoonsful 
twice a-day, or as often as it is found necessary, to 
keep the body gently open. People may make this 
tincture themselves, by infusing an ounce of hiera 
piera in an English pint of white wine, letting it stand 
afew days and then straining it. 

In coughs which proceed from a debility of the 
stomach, the Peruvian bark is likewise of considerable 
ervice. It may either be chewed, taken in powder, 
a1 made into a tincture along with other stomachic 

itters. 

A nervous cough can only be removed by change of 
ir and proper exercise ; to which may be added the 
‘se of gentle opiates. Instead of the saponaceous 
ill, the paregoric elixir, &c. which are only opium 
isguised, ten, fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five drops 
of liquid laudanum, more or less, as circumstances 
require, may be taken at bed-time, or when the coughis 
most troublesome. _ Immersing the feet and hands in 
warm water, will often appease the violence of a 
nervous cough. 

When a cough is only the symptom of some other 
malady, it is in vain to attempt to remove it without 
frst curing the disease from which {it proceeds, 
Thus when a cough is occasioned by teething, keeping 
the body open, scarifying the gums, or whatever 
facilitates the cutting of the teeth, likewises appeases 
the cough. In like manner, when worms occasion a 
cough, such medicines as remove these vermin will 
generally cure the cough; as bitter purgatives, oily 
clysters, and such like. 
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Women durirfg the last months of pregnancy, are 
often greatly afflicted with a cough, which is generally 
relieved by bleeding, and keeping the body gently 
open.—They ought to avoid all flatulent food, and to 
wear a loose easy dress. 

A cough is not only a symptom but is often like- 
wise the forerunner of diseases. Thus, the gout is 
frequently ushered in by a very troublesome cough, 
which affects the patient for some days before the 
coming on of the fit. This cough is generally 
remgyed by a paroxysm of the gout, which should 
thérefore be promoted, by keeping the extremities — 
warm, drinking warm liquors, and bathing the feet 
and legs frequently in lukewarm water. 


OF THE HOOPING-COUGH, OR CHIN-COUGH ; 


This cough seldom affects adults, but proves often 
fatal to children. Such children as live upon thin 
watery diet, who breathe unwholesome air, and have 
foo little exercise, are most liable to this disease, 
and generally suffer most from it. 

The chin-cough is so well known, even to nurses, 
that a description of it is unnecessary. Whatevet © 
hurts the digestion, obstructs the perspiration, or rew 
laxes the solids, disposes to this disease: consequently 
its cure must depend upon cleansing and strengthe 
ening the stomach, bracing the solids, and at the 
same time promoting perspiration and ‘the different 
secretions. 

The diet must be light, and of easy digestion; for. 
children, good bread “made into pap or pudding, 
chicken-broth, with other light spoon-meats, are 
proper ; but those who are farther advanced may be 
allowed sago-gruel, and if the fever be not high, a 
little boiled chicken, or other white meats. The 
drink may be hyssop, or penny-royal tea, sweetened 
with honey or sugar-candy, small whine whey ; or, if 
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the patient be weak, he may sometimes be allowed a 
littie negus. \ 
One of the most effectual remedies in the chin- 
cough is change of air. This often removes the 
malady, even when the change seems to be from a 
purer to a less wholesome air. This may in some 
measure depend on the patient’s being removed from 
the place where the infection prevails. Most of the 
diseases of children are infectious ; nor is it at all 
uncommon to find the chin-cough prevailing in one 
town or village, when another, at a very small distance, 
is quite free from it. But whatever be the cause, 
we are sure of the fact. No time ought therefore to 
be lost in removing the patient at some distance 
from the place where he caught the disease, and, if 
possible, into a more pure and warm air. Some 
think the air ought not to be changed till the disease 
is on the decline; but there seems to be no sufficient 
reason for this opinion, as patients have been known 
0 reap benefit from a change of air, at all periods of 
the disease. It is not sufficient to take the patient 
gut daily in a carriage. This seldom answers any 
good purpose; but often does hurt, by giving him 
old. 
When the disease proves violent, and the patient 
S in danger of being suffocated by the cough, he 
yught to be bled, especially if there be a fever with 
1 hard full pulse.—But as the chief intention of 
leeding is to prevent an inflammation of the lungs, 
ind to rerider it more safe to give vomits, it will 
eldom be necessary to repeat the operation; yet if 
here are symptoms of an inflammation of the lungs, 
1 second or even a third bleeding may be requisite 
It is generally reckoned a favourable symptom 
when a fit of coughing makes the patient vomit, 
Uhis cleanses the stomach, and greatly relieves the 
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cough. It will therefore be proper to promote this. 
discharge, either by small doses of ipecacuanha, or, 
the vomiting julep recommended in the appendix. 

It is very difficult to make children drink after a 
vomit. I have often seen them happily deceived, by 
infusing a scruple or half a drachm of the powder of 
rpecacuanha in a tea-pot, with half an English pint- 
of boiling water. If this be disguised with a few 
drops of miik and a little sugar, they will imagine it 
tea, and drink it very greedily.—A small tea-cupful 
of this may be given every quarter of an_hour, or 
rather every ten minutes, till it operates. When the 
child begins to .puke, there will be no occasion for 
drinking any more, as the water already. on the 
stomach will be sufficient. 4 

Vomits not only cleanse the stomach, which in. 
this disease is generally loaded with viscid phlegm, 
but they likewise promote the perspiration and other 
secretions, and ought therefore to be promoted) 
according to the obstinacy of the disease. They 
should not however be strong; gentle vomits fre- 
quently repeated are both less dangerous, and more 
beneficial than strong ones. M 

The body ought to be kept gently open. The 
best medicines for this purpose are rhubarb and its 
preparations, as the syrup, tincture, &c. Of these a 
tea-spoonful or two may be given to an infant twice 
or thrice a-day, as there is occasion. To such as are 
farther advanced, the dose must be proporior aa 
increased, and repeated till it has the desired effect. 
Those who cannot be brought to take the bitter 
tincture, may have an infusion of senna’and prunes, 
sweetened with manna, coarse sugar, or honey; of 4 
few grains of rhubarb mixed with a tea-spoonful oF 
two of syrup, or currant jelly, so as to disguise the 


taste. Most children are fond of syrups and jell 
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and seldom refuse even a disagreeable medicine when 
mixed with them. 

Many people believe that oily, pectoral, and balsa- 
Mic medicines possess wonderful virtues for the cure 
of the chin-cough, and accordingly exhibit them plen- 
tifully to patients of every age and constitution, with- 
out considering that every thing of this nature must 
load the stomach, hurt the digestion, and of cour- 
aggravate the disorder. 

The millepedes, or wood-lice, are greatly recom 
mended for the cure of a chin-cough. Those who 
choose to make use of these insects, may infuse two 
ounces of them bruised in an English pint of small 
white wine for one night; afterwards the liquor may 
be strained through a cloth, and a table-spoonful of 
it given to the patient three or four times a-day. 

Opiates are sometimes necessary to allay the vio- 
lence of the cough. For this purpose, a little of the 
syrup of poppies, or five, six, or seven drops of lau- 
danum, according to the age of the patient, may be 
taken in a cup of hyssop or penny-royal tea, and re- 
peated occasionally. , 

The garlic ointment is a well known remedy in 
North Britain for the chin-cough. It is made by 
beating in a morter garlic, with an equal quantity 
of hog’s-lard. With this the soles of the feet may 
be rubbed twice or thrice a-day; but the best method 
is to spread it upon a rag, and apply it in the form 
of a plaster. It should be renewed every night and 
morning at least, as the garlic soon loses its virtue. 
This is an exceeding good medicine both in the chin- 
cough, and in most other coughs of an obstinate: 
nature. It ought not, however, to be used when the 
patient is very hot, or feverish, lest it should increase 
these symptoms. ra 

The feet should be bathed once every two cr three 
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days in luke-warm water, and a Burgundy pitch- 
plaster kept constantiy between the shoulders. But 
when the disease proves very violent, it will be neces- 
_ sary, instead of it, to apply a blistering-plaster, and 
’ to keep the part open for some time with issue-oint- 
ment. 

When the disease is prolonged, and the patient is 
free from a fever, the Peruvin bark, and other bit- 
ters, are the most proper medicines. ‘The bark may 
either be taken in substance, or in a docoction or 
infusion, as is most agreeable. For a child, ten, 
fifteen, twenty grams, according to the age of the 
patient, may be given three or four times a-day. 
For an adult, half a drachm or two scruples will be’ 
proper. Some give the extract of the bark with can- 
tharides; but to manage this requires a considerable 
attention. It is more safe to give a few grains of 
eastor along with the bark. A child of six or seven 
years of age may take seven or eight grains of castor, 
with fifteen grains of powderd bark, foradose. This 
may be made into a mixture with two or three ounces’ 
of any simple distilled water and a little syrup, and 


taken three or four times a-day. \ 


—— 


CHAP. XXX. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE STOMACH AND OTHER 
VILCERA. tae 
oh 
All inflammations of the bowels are dangerous, and 
require the most speedy assistance, as they frequentiy 
end in suppuration, and sometimes in a mortification, 
which is certain death. ‘ AM 
Causes.—An inflamation of the stomach may 
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‘flammatory fever; as cold liquor drank while the 


_ body is warm, obstructed perspiration, or the sudden 


_ striking in of any eruption. It may likewise proceed 
_ from the acrimony of the bile, or from acrid and 


stimulating substances taken into the stomach; as 
strong vomits or purges, corrosive poisons, and such 
like. When the gout has been repelled from the 


i extremeties, either by cold or improper applications, 


‘it often occasions an inflammation of the stomach. 
Hard or indigestible substances taken into the stom- 


_ ach, as bones, the stones of fruit, &c, may likewise 
have that effect. 


| Symproms.—It is attended with a fixed pain and 

burning heat in the stomach 3 great restlessness and 

“anxiety; a small quick, and hard pulse; vomiting, 

or at least a nausea and sickness ; excessive thirst ; 
coldness of the extremeties ; difficulty of breathing ; 
cold clammy sweats; and sometimes convulsions and 
fainting fits, The stomach is swelled, and often feels 

hard to the touch. One of the most certain signs of 
this disease is, the sense of pain which the patient 
feels upon taking any kind of food or drink, especi- 
ally if if be either too hot or too cold. 

When the patient vomits every thing he eats or 
drinks, is extremely restless, has a hiccup, with an 
intermitting pulse, and frequent fainting fits, the 
danger is very great. : 

REGIMEN.—All acrimonious, heating, and irri- 
tating food and drink are carefully to be avoided, 
The weakness o* the patient may deceive the by- 
standers, and inauce them to give him wines, spirits, 
or other cordials; but these never fail to increase the 
disease, and often occasion sudden death. The in- 

clination to yomit may likewise impose on the at. _ 
tendants, and make them think a vomit necessary; 
but that too is almost certain death. 
‘veda? Lapnaaatt 
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The food must be light, thin, cool, and easy of 
. digestion. It must be given in small quantities, and 
should neither be quite cold nor too hot. Thingruel 
made of barley or oatmeal, light toasted bread dis- 
solved in boiling water, or very weak chicken-broth, 
are the most proper. The drink should be clear 
whey, barley-water, water in which toasted bread has. 
_been boiled, or dococtions of emollient vegitables, as 
liquorice and marsh-mallow roots, sarsaparilla, &e. 
MEDIcINE.—Bleediny in this disease is absolutely 
necessary, and is almost the only thing that can be 
depended on. When the disease proves obstinate, it 
will often be proper to repeat this operation several 
times, nor must the low state of the pulse deter us — 
from doing so. The pulse, indeed, generally rises — 
upon bleeding, and so long as that is the case the — 
operation is safe. . 
Frequent fomentations with luke-warm water, 0, — 
a decoction of emollient vegitables, are likewise 
beneficial. Flannel cloths dipped in these must be- 
applied to the region of the stomach, and removed 
as they grow cool. They must neither be applied : 
too warm, nor be suffered to continue till they be-— 
come quite cold, as either of these extremes would 
aggravate the disease i 
_ The feet and legs ought likewise to be frequently — 
bathed) in luke-warm water, and warm bricks or” 
poultices may be applied to the soles of the feet. 
The warm bath, if it can be conveniently used, vil % 
be of great service. 

In this, and all other inflammations of the a 
an epispastic, or blistering plasters, applied over the 
part affected, is one of the best remedies I know. 
have often used it, and do not recollect one insté 
wherein it did ncx give relief to the patient. 
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‘These may be made of warm water, or thin water- 
gruel; and if the patient is costive, a little sweet-oil, . 
honey, or manna, may be added. Clysters answer 
the purpose of an internal fomentation, while they 
keep the body open, and at the same time nourish the 
patient, who is often in this disease unable to retain 
any food upon his stomach. For these reasons they 
must not be neglected, as the patient’s life may de- 
pend on them. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE INTESTINES, (Enteritis.) 


This is one of the most painful and dangerous dis - 
eases that mankind is liable to. It generally proceeds 
from the same causes as the inflammation of the 
stomach ; to which may be added costiveness, worms, 
eating unripe fruits. or great quantities of nuts, 
drinking hard windy malt liquors, as stale bottled 
beer or ale, sour wine, cyder, &c. It may likewise be 
yecasioned by a rupture, by schirrous tumours ot 
the intestines, or by their opposite sides growing to 
gether. 

The inflammation of the intestines is denominated, 
Iliae passion, Enteritis, &c. according te the names 
of the parts affected. The treatment however is 

nearly the same, what everypart of the intestinal canal 
be the seat of the disease; we shall therefore omit 
these distinctions, lest they should perplex the 
reader, 

The symptoms here are nearly the same as in the 
foregoing disease ; only the pain, if possible, is more 
aeute, and is situated lower. The vomiting is like- 
“wise more violent, and sometimes even the excre- 

“ments, together with the clysters are discharged by 
che mouth 


has often an obstruction of his urine. 
the pain shifts, and the vomiting only returns 
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, The patient is continually belching | 
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ut certain intervals, ‘and while the clysters pass down 
wards, there is ground for hope ; but when the clysters 
snd feces are vomited, and the patient is exceeding 
weak, with a low fluttering pulse, a pale countenance, 
and a disagreeable or stinking breath, there is great 
reason to fear that the consequences will prove fatal. — 
Clammy sweats, black foetid stools, with a small inter=~ 
mittent pulse, and a total cessation of pain, are signs © 
of a mortification already begun, and of approaching ~ 
death. 
RECIMEN.=-The regimen in this disease is in ge- — 
neral the same as in an inflammation of the stomach. 
The patient must be kept quiet, avoiding cold, and — 
all violent passions of the mind. His food ought to 
to be very light, and given im small quantities; his 
dyink weak and diluting; as clear whey, barley-water, — 
and such hke. f 
MepiciNE.—Bleeding in this, as well as in the 
inflammation of the stomach, is of the greatest im- 
portance. It should pe performed as soon as the” 
symptoms appear, and must be repeated according tu — 
the strength of the patient, and the violence of the 
disease. . 
A blistering plaster is here likewise tc be applied | 
immediately over the part where the most violent pain * 
is. This not only relieves the pain of the bowels, but 
' : ea4 . Wo 
even clysters and purgative medicines, which before — 
had no effect, will operate when the blister begins to 
rise. oH 


" 
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wo be omitted. The patient’s feet and legs sho 
frequently be bathed in warm water; and cloths” 
dipped in it applied to his belly. Bladders fille 


with warm water may likewise be applied to | 
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clyscers may be made of barley-water or thin gruel 
with salt, and softened with sweet oil or fresh butter, 
These may be administered every two or three hours, 

| or oftener, if the patient continues costive. 

If the disease does not yield to clysters and fo- 
| Mentations, recourse must be had to pretty strong 
| purgatives ; but as these, by irritating the bowels, 
| often increase their contraction, and by that means 

frustrate their own intention, it will be necessary to 
| Join them with opiates, which, by allaying the pain, 
| and relaxing the spasmodic,contractions of the intes- 
tines, greatly assist the operation of purgatives in this 
case, ' 
| What answers the purpose of opening the body 
very well, is a solution of the bitter purging salts. 
| Two ounces of these may be dissolved in an English 
| pint of warm water, or thin gruel, and a tea-cupful 
| of it taken every half hour till it operates. At the 
| same time, fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five drops of 
| laudanum may be given in a glass of peppermint or 
simple cinnamon water, to appease the irritation, and 
prevent vomiting, &c., 
Acids have often a very happy effect in staying the 
vomiting, and appeasing the other violent symptoms 
| of this disease, It will therefore be of use to sharpen 
| the patient’s drink with cream of tartar, juice of ~ 
lemon; or, when: these cannot be obtained, with 
vinegar, . 
But it often happens that no liquid whatever will 
stay on the stomach. In this case the patient must 
take purging pills. I have generally found the fol- 
lowing answer very well: Take jalap in powder, 
and vitriolated tartar, of each half a drachm, opium 
one grain, Castile soap as much as will make the 
mass fit for pills. These must be taken at ore dose, 
and if they do not operate in a few hours, the dose 
play be repeated. 
1 te 
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If a stool cannot be procured by any of fhe above | 
means, it will be necessary to immerse the patient in 
warm water up to the breast.. I have often seen this 
succeed when other means had been tried in vain. 
The patient must continue in the water as long as_ 
he can easily bear it without fainting, and if one im- 
merston has not the desired effect, it may be repeated ~ 
as soon as the patient’s strength and spirits are re=— 
cruited. It is more safe for him to go frequently into 
the bath, hes to continue too long at 2 time; and it 
is often necessary to repeat it several times before it | 
nas the desired effect. . 

Tt has sometimes happened, after all other means 
of procuring a stool had been tried to no purpose, | 
that this was brought about by immersing the pa- : 
tient’s lower extremities in cold water, or making him 
walk upon a wet pavement, and dashing his legs and 
thighs with the cold water. This method, when others 
fail: at least merits a trial. It is indeed attended " 
with some danger, but a doubtful remedy is better 
than none. 

In desperate cases it is common to give quicksilver. 
——This may be given to the quantity of several ounces, 
or even a pound, but should not exceed that. When | 
there is reason to suspect a mortification of the intes= ; 
tines, this medicine ought not to betried. In that case” 
it cannot cure the patient, and will only hasten his — 
death. But when the obstruction is occasioned by © 


. any cause that can be removed by force, quicksilver — 
“ is not only a proper medicine, but the best that can 


be administered, as it is the fittest body we know 
for making its way through the intestinal canal. ¢ 

If the disease proceed from a rupture, the patient 
must be laid with his head very low, and the intes- — 
tines returned by een pressure with vg a If 
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this, with fomeutation and clysters, should not suc- 
ceed, recourse must be had to a surgical operation, 
which may give the patient relief. 

Such as would avoid. this excruciating and dan- 
gerous disease, must take care never to be too long 
without.a stool. Some who have died of it have had 
several pounds of hard dry feces taken out of their 
intestine. They should likewise beware of eating too 
freely of sour or unripe fruits, or drinking stale windy 
liquors, &c. I have known it brought on by living 
too much on baked fruits, which are seldom good, 
It likewise proceeds frequently from cold caught by 
wet clothes, &c. but especially from wet feet. 


colic. (Colica.) 


The colic has a great resemblance to the two pre- 
ceding diseases, both in its symptoms and method of 
cure. It is generally attended with costiveness and 
acute pain of the bowels; and requires diluting diet, 
evacuations, fomentations, &c. 

Colics are variously denominated according to 
their causes, as the fiatulent, the bilious, the hys- 
teric, the nervous, &c. As each of these requires a 
particular method of treatment, we shall point out 
their most general symptoms, and the means to be 
used for their relief. 

The flatulent or wind colic, is generelly occa~ 
sioned by an indiscreet use of unripe fruits, meats 
of hard digestion, windy vegetables, fermenting — 
iquors, and such like. It may likewise proceed from 
an obstructed perspiration, or catching cold. Delicate 
people, whose digestive powers are weak, are most 
liable to this kind of colic. 

_ The flatulent colic may either affect the stomach 
or intestines. Jt is attended with a painful stretch: 
ing of the affected part. The patient feels a rumbling 
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in his bowels, and is generally relieved by a discharge 
of wind, either upwards or downwards. The pain is’ 
seldom confined to any particular part, as the vapour} 
wanders from one division of the bowels to another | 
till it finds a vent. a | 
When the disease proceeds from windy liquor, } 
green fruit, sour herbs, or the like, thé best medicin@’} 
on the first appearance of the symptoms is a dram off} 
brandy, gin, or any good spirits. The patient should) 
likewise sit with his feet upon a warm hearth stone} 
or apply warm bricks to them; and warm cloths maj 
be applied to his stomach and bowels. 
This is the only colic wherein ardent spirits} 
spiceries, or any thing of a hot nature may be vens|| 
tured upon. Nor indeed are they to be used here 
unless at the very beginning, before any symptomg}: 
of inflammation appear. We have reason to believe 
that a colic occasioned by wind or flatulent food) 
might always be cured by spirits and warm liquors) 
if they were taken immediately upon perceiving thé 
first uneasiness; but when the pain-has continued’ 
for a considerable time, and there is reason to fear 
an inflammation of the bowels is already begun, all 
hot things are to be avoided as poison, and the] 
patient is to be treated in the same manner as for the 
inflammation of the intestines. E 
Several kinds of food, as honey, eggs, &c. occasion 
colics in some particular constitutions. TI have ry | 
rally found the best method cf cure for these was to 
drink plentifully of small diluting liquors, as water=) 
gruel, small posset, water with toasted bread soaked) 
in it, &c..- val 
Colics which proceed from excess and indigestion | 
generally cure themselves by occasioning vomiting or 
i 


; 


purging. These discharges are by no means to be 
stopped, but promoted by driuking plentifully of 
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rarm water, ‘or weak posset. When their violence 
sover, the patient may take a dose of rhubarb, or 
ny other gentle purge, to carry off the dregs of his 
ebauch, 

Colics which are occasioned by wet feet, or catching 
old, may generally be removed at the beginning, by 
athing the feet and legs in warm water, and drinking 
uch warm diluting liquors as will promote the per- 
piration, as weak wine-whey, or water-gruel, with 
small quantity of spirits in it. 

Those flatulent colics, which prevail so much 
mong country people, might generally be prevented 
vere they careful to change their clothes when they 
et wet. They ought likewise to take a dram, or to 
rink some warm liquor after eating any kind of 
reen trash. Wedo not mean to recommend the: 
ractice of dram-drinking, but in this case ardent 
pirits prove areal medicine, and indeed the best 
hat can be administered. A glass of good pepper- 
vint-water will have nearly the same effect as a glass 
f brandy, and in some cases is rather to be preferred. 

The biliowe colic is attended with very acute 
ains about the region of the navel. The patient 
omplams of great thirst, and is generally costive. 
le vomits a hot, bitter, yellow coloured bile, which 
eing discharged, seems to afford some relief, but 
3 quickly followed by the same violent pain as before. 
is the distemper advances, the propensity to vomit 
ometimes increases so as to become almost continual, 
nd the proper motion of the ivtestimes is so far per- 
erted, that there are all the symptoms of an im- 
ending iliac passion. 

If the patient be young and strong, and the pulse 
ull and frequent, it will be proper to bleed, after 
rhich clysters may be administered. Clear whey or 
ruel, sharpened with the juice of lemon, or cream of 
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tartar, must be drunk freely. Small chicken broth 
with a little manna dissolved in it, or a slight decoc 
tion of tamarinds, are likewise very proper, or an| 
other thin, acid, opening liquor. 8 
Besides bleeding and plentiful dilution, it will b 
necessary to foment the belly with cloths dipped i 
warm water, and if this should not succeed, th 
patient must be immersed up to the breast in wary 
water. -— 
In the bilious colic the vomiting is often vel 
difficult to restrain. When this happens, the patie: 
may drink a decoction of toasted bread, or an infusio 
of garden-mint in boiling water. Should these ng. 
have the desired effect, the saline draught, with }| 
few drops of laudanum in it, may be given and r@ 
peated according to the urgency of the symptom 
A small quantity of Venice treacle may be spread 
form of a cataplasm, and applied to the pit of tk 
stomach. Clysters, with a proper quantity of Venie 
treacle, or liquid laudanum in them, may likewise } 
frequently administered. : 
Such as are liable to frequent returns of the biliow 
colic should use flesh sparingly, and live chiefly upo 
a light vegetable diet. They should likewise tak 
frequently a dose of cream of tartar with tamaring 
or any other cool acid purge. ry 
The hysteric colic bears a great resemblance to th) 
bilious. It is attended with acute pains about thi 
region of the stomach, vomiting, &c. But what th 
patient vomits in this case is commonly of a greenis| 
colour. There is a great sinking of the spirits, witl| 


Witt! 
dejection of mind and difficulty of breathing, whicl 
are the characteristic symptoms of this disorder 
Sometimes it is accompanied with the jaundice, Fé 
this generally goes off of its own accord in a 

days. ach 
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‘In this colic all evacuations, as bleeding, purging 
miting, &c. do hurt. Every thing that weakens 
e patient, or sinks the spirits, is to be avoided. 
, however, the vomiting should prove violent, luke- 
arm water, or small posset, may be drunk to cleanse 
fe stomach, Afterwards the patient may take 
teen, twenty, or twenty-five drops of liquid lauda- 
mm in a glass of cinnamon water. This may be 
peated every ten or twelve hours till the symptoms 
vate, . 

‘The patient may likewise take four or five of the 
atid pills every six hours, and drink a cup of penny- 
yal tea after them. If assafcetida should prove 
sagreeable, which 1s sometimes the case, a tea- 
»00nful of the tincture of castor in a cup of penny- 
‘yal tea, or thirty or forty drops of the balsam of 
eru dropped upon a bit of loaf sugar, may be taken 
its stead. The anti-hysteric plaster may also be 
sed, which has often a good effect. 

The nervous colic prevails among miners, smelters 
"lead, plumbers, and manufacturers of white lead, 
ec. It is very common in the cyder counties of 
ngland, and is.supposed to be occasioned by the 
aden vessels used in preparing that liquor. It is 
kewise a frequent disease in the West Indies, where 
is termed the dry belly-ache. r 

No disease of the bowels is attended with more 
xcruciating pain than this. Nor is it soon at an 
ad. I have known it continue eight or ten days 
‘ith very little intermission, the body all the while 
ontinuing bound in spite of medicine, yet at length 
ield, and the patient recover. It generally, how- 
ver, leaves the patient weak, and often ends in a 
alsy. ° 

The general treatment of this disease is so nearly 
he same with that of the iliac passion, or inflamma- 
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tion of the intestines, that we shall not insist upon 1 
The body is to be opened by mild purgatives give: 
in small doses, and frequently repeated, and thei 
operation must be assisted by soft oily clysters 
fomentations, &c. The castor oil is reckoned peciliar! | 
proper in this disease. It may both be mixed wit] 
the clysters and given by the mouth. j 

The Barbadoes tar is said to be an efficacious medi 
cine in this complaint. It may be taken to th 
quantity of two drachms three times a day, or ofteng 
if the stomach will bear it. This tar, mixed with a 
equal quantity of strong rum, is likewise proper f@ 
rubbing the spine, in case any tingling, or other symp 
toms of a palsy, are felt. When the tar cannot bt 
be obtainec, the back may be rubbed with stronj 
spirits, or a little oil of nutmegs or of rosemary. | 

If the patient remains weak and languid after thi 
disease, he must take exercise on horseback, and us€ 
an infusion of the Peruvian bark in wine. When this 
disease ends in a palsy, the Bath-waters are found 
to be extremely proper. 

To avoid this kind of colic, people must shun al] 
sour fruits, acids, and austere liquors, &c. Those 
who work in lead oughi never to go to their business 
fasting, and their food should be oily or fat. They 
may take a glass of salad oil, with a little brandy o 
rum every morning, but should never take spirits 
alone. Liquid aliment is best for them; as fat broths, 
&c. but low living is bag. They should frequently) 
go a little out of the tainted air; and should never 
suffer themselves to be costive. In the West Indies, 
and on the coast of Guinea, it has been found of 
great use, for preventing this colic, to wear a piece’ 
of flannel round the waist, and to drink an infusion 
of ginger by way of tea. y 

Sundry other kinds of this disease might be meh | 
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tioned, but too many distinctions would tend only ta 
perplex the eader. Those already mentioned ‘are 
the most material, and should indeed be attended to, 
as their treatment is very different. But even per- 
Sons who are not in a condition to distinguish very 
accurately in these matters, may nevertheless, be of 
great service to patients in colics of every kind, by 
only observing the following general rules, viz. To 
bathe the feet and legs in warm water; to apply 
bladders filled with warm water, or cloths dipped in 
it, to the stomach and bowels; to make the patient 
drink freely of diluting mucilaginous liquors, and to 
give nim an emollient clyster every two or three hours. 
Should these not succeed, the patient ought to be 
mmersed in warm water. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS. (Nephritis.) 


Causrs.—This disease may proceed from any of 
hose causes which produce an inflammatory fever, 
t may likewise be occasioned by wounds or bruises 
{the kidneys: small stones or gravel lodging within 
hem; by strong diuretic medicines; as spirits of 
lrpentine, tincture of cantharides, &c. Violent 
notion, as hard riding or walking, especially in hot 
reather, or whatever drives the blood too forcibly 
nto the kidneys, may occasion this malady. It may 
ikewise proceed from lying too soft, too much on 
he back, involuntary contractions, or spasms, in the 
‘inary vessels, &c. 

_Symproms.—There is a sharp pain about the region 
f the kidneys, with some degree of fever, ard a 
tupor or dull pain in the thigh of the affected side. 
‘he urine is at first clear, and afterwards of a reddish 
olour; but in the worst kind of the disease it gene-— 
+ly continues pale, is passed with difficulty, and 


omimonly in smal] quantities at a time. The paticnut 
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feels great uneasiness when he endeavours to walk 7 

or sit upright. He lies with most ease on the affected | 

side, and has generally a nausea or vomiting, resem- 
bling that which happens in the colic. 

' This disease however may be distinguished from | 


the colic by the pain being seated farther back, and | 
by the difficulty of passing urine with which it is. 
constantly attended. | 
Recimen.—Every thing of a heating or stimulating 
nature is to be avoided. The food must be thin an 
light ; as panado, small broths, with mild vegetable 
and the like. Emollient and thin liquors must 
plentifully drank ; as clear whey, or balm-tea swee 
ened with honey, decoction ot marsh-maliow root 
with barley and liquorice, &c.. The patient, notwith 
standing the vomiting, must constantly keep sippi 
small quantities of these or other diluting liquors 
Nothing so safely and certainly abates the infla 
mation and expels the obstructing cause, as copio’ 
dilution. The patient must be kept easy, quiet, au 
free from cold, as long as any symptoms of inflan 
mation remain. 


‘ 

MeEDICINE.—Bleeding is generally necessary, 
pecially at the beginning. Ten or twelve ounces m 
be let from the arm or foot with a lancet, and if the 
pain and inflammation continue, the operation may 
be repeated in twenty-four hours, especially if the 
patient be of a full habit. Leeches may likewise 
applied to the hemorrhoidal veins, as a dischar 
from these will greatly relieve the patient. Pf 

Cloths dipped in warm water, or bladders filled 
with it, must be applied as near as possible to the 
part’ affected, and renewed as they grow cool. If the 
bladders be filled with a decoction of mallows and 
camomile flowers, to which a little saffron is added, 
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and mixed with about a third part of new milk, it 
will be still more beneficial. 

. Emollient clysters ought frequently to be adminis- 
tered; and if these do not open the body, a little szit 
and honey or manna may be added to them, 

' The same course is to be followed where grave: or 
stone is lodged in the kidney, but when the gravel or 
stone is separated from the kidney, and lodges in the 
Ureter, it will be proper besides the fomentations, to 
rub the small of the back with sweet oil, and to give 
gentle diuretics; as juniper-water sweetened with 
the syrup of marsh-mallows: a tea-spoonful of the 
sweet spirits of nitre, with a few drops of .audanum, 
may now and then be put in a cup of the patient's 
drink. He ought likewise to take exercise on horse- 
back, or in a carriage, if he be able to bear it. 

When the disease is protracted beyond the seventh 
or eighth day, and the patient complains of a stupor 
and heaviness of the part, the frequent returns of 
chillness, shivering, &c there is reason to suspect 
that matter is forming in the kidney, and that an 
abscess will ensue. 

When matter in the urine shews that an ulcer is 
already formed in the kidney, the patient must be 
careful to abstain from ail acrid, sour, and salted. 
provisions; and to live chiefly upon mild mucilagi- 
nous herbs and fruits, together with the broth of 
young animals, made with barley, and common pot- 
herbs, &c. His drimk may be whey, and buttcr-milk 
that is not sour. The latter is by some reckoned a 
specific remedy in ulcers of the kidneys. To answer 
this character nowever, it must be drunk for a con- 
siderable time. Chalybeate waters have likewise 
been found beneficial in this disease. This medi- 
cine is easily obtained, as it is found in every part 
ef Great Britain, It must likewise be used for a — 
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considerable time, 1n order to produce any salutary 
effects. 

Those who are liable to frequent returns of in- 
flammation, or obstructions of the kidneys, must 
abstain from wines, especially such as abound with 
tartar ; and their food ought to be light, and of easy 
digestion, They slibbhi: use niddbrate exercise, eo 
should not lie too hot, nor too much on their back. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER. (Cystitis.) 


The inflammation of the bladder proceeds, in 
great measure, from the same causes as that of th 
kidneys. It is known by an acute pain towards 
the bottom of the belly, and difficulty of passing 
urine, with some degree of fever, a constant incli- 
nation to go to stvol, and a “cha ide desire to ma 
water. 

This disease must be enonbeal on the same principle 
as the one immediately preceding. The diet must b 
light and thin, and the drink of a cooling nature 
Bleeding is very proper at the beginning, and i 
robust constitutions it will be often necessary t 
repeat it. The lower part of the body should ke 
fomented with ‘water, or a decoction of mild vege= 
tables ; and emollient clysters ought frequently to oe 
administered, &c. 

The patient should abstain from every thing that i is 
of a hot, acrid, and stimulating quality, and should live 
entirely upon small broths, gruels, or mild vegetables. 

A stoppage of urine may proceed from other 
causes besides an inflammation of the bladder; asa 
swelling of the hemorrhoidal veins, hard feces lodg e. 
in the rectum ; a stone in the bladder ¢ ; excrescences 
in the urinary passages, a palsy of the bladder, 
hysteric affections, &c. Each of these requires a 
particular treatment, paveh doves not fall under our 
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“present consideration. Wshall only observe, that in all 
of them mild and gentle apptications are the safest, as 
‘strong diuretic medicines, or things of an irritating 
‘nature generally increase the danger. I have known 
‘some persons kill themselves by introducing probes 
‘into the urinary passages, to remove, as they thought, 
somewhat that obstructed the discharge of urine, 
and others bring on a violent inflammation of, the 
bladder, by using strong diuretics, as oil of turpen- 
tine, &c. for that purpose, 


INFLAMMATION OF THE LIVER. 


THE liver is less subject to inflammation than 
most of the other viscera, as in it the circulation is 
slower , but when an inflammation does happen, it 
is with difficulty removed, and often ends in a sup- 
_puration or scirrhus. 

CAUSES.—Besides the common causes of inflam 
mation, we may here reckon the following, viz. 
excessive fatness, a scirrhus of the liver itself, Violent 
shocks from strong vomits when the liver was before 
unsound, an adust or atrabiliarian state of the blood, 
any thing that suddenly cools the liver after it has 
been greatly heated, stones obstructing the course of 
the bile, drinking strong wines and spirituous liquors, 
using hot spicy aliment, obstinate hypochondriacal 

affections, &c. 

Symptoms.—This disease is known by a painful 
tension of the right side under the false ribs, attended 
with some degree of fever, a sense of weight, ot 
fulness of the part, difficulty of breathing, loathing 
of food, great thirst, with a pale or yellowish colour 
of the skin and eyes. 

The symptoms here are various, according to the ~ 
degree of inflammation, and likewise according to the 
particular part of the liver where the inflammation 
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happens. Sometimes the pain 1s so inconsiderab)e, 
that an inflammation is not so much as. suspected ; 
but when it happens in the upper or convex part ofthe 
aver, the pain is more acute, the pulse quicker, and 
the patient is often troubled with a dry cough, a 
hiccup, and a pain extending to the shoulder, with 
difficulty of lying on the left side, &c. 

This disease may be distinguished from the 
pleurisy by the pain being less violent, seated under _ 
+he false ribs, the pulse not so hard, and by the 
difficulty of lying on the left side. It may be dis= 
tinguished from the hysteric and hypochondriae 
disorders by the degree of fever with which it is 
always attended. ; 

This disease, if properly treated, is seldom mortal, 
A constant hiccuping, violent fever, and excessive 
thirst, are bad symptoms. If it ends in a suppuraq 
tion, and the matter cannot be discharged outwardly, | 
the danger is great.—When the scirrhus of the liver 
ensues, the patient, if he observes a proper regimen 
may nevertheless live a number of years tolerably 
easy ; but if he indulge in animal food and strong 
liquors, or take medicine of an acrid or irritating 
nature, the scirrhus will be converted into a cancer, 
which must infallibly prove fatal. Aa 

ReEcIMEN.—The same regimen is to be observe 
in this as in all other inflammatory disorders, All hot 
things are to be carefully avoided, and cool diluting» 
liquors, as whey, barley-water, &c. drunk freely, 
The food must be light and thin, and the body, as 
well as the mind, kept easy and quiet. eg | 

Mrpictne.—Bleeding is proper at the beginni 
of this disease, and it will often be necessary, 
though the pulse should not feel hard to repeat 
All violent purgatives are to be avoided ; the body 
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however must be kept gently open. A decoction of 
tamarinds, with a little honey or manna, will answer 

this purpose very well. The side affected must be 
fomented in the manner directed in the foregoing 
diseases. Mild laxative clysters should be frequently 

administered ; and, if the pain should notwithstanding 
continue violent, a blistering plaster may be applied 
over the part affected. 

Medicines which promote the secretion of urine 
have a very good effect here. For this purpose half 
a drachm of purified nitre, or a tea-spoonful of the 
Sweet spirits of nitre, may be taken in a cup of the 
_Patient’s drink three or four times a-day. 

When there is an inclination to sweat, it ought to 
be promoted, but not by warm sudorifics, The only 
thing to be used for that purpose is plenty of diluting 
liquors drunk about the warmth of the human blood. 
Indeed the patient in this case, as well as in all other 
topical inflammations, ought to drink nothing that is 
colder than the blood. 

If the stools should be loose, and even streaked 
with blood, no means must be used to stop them, 
unless they be so frequent as to weaken the patient. 
Loose stools often prove critical, and carry off the 
disease. 

_ If an abscess or an imposthume is formed in the 
liver, all methods should be tried to make it break 
and discharge itself outwardly, as fomentations, the 
application of poultices, ripening cataplasms, &c. 
Sometimes indeed the matter of an abscess comes 
away inthe urine, and sometimes it is discharged by 
stool, but these are efforts of Nature which no means 
can promote, When the abscess bursts into the 
cavity of the abdomen at large, death must ensue a 
nor will the event be more favourable, when the 
#bscess is opened by an incision, unless in cases 
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wnere the liver adheres to the perttoneum, so as to 
form a bag for the matter, and prevent it from falling 
into the cavity of the abdomen; in which case 
opening the abscess by a sufficiently large incision 
will probably save the patient’s life. I know a gentle- 
man who has had several abscesses of the liver opened, 
and is now a strong and healthy man, though above. 
eighty years of age. 

If the disorder in spite of all endeavours to the 
contrary, should end in a scirrhus, the patient must 
be careful to regulate his diet, &c. in such a manner 
as not to aggravate the disease. He must not 
indulge in flesh, fish, strong liquors, or any highly 
seasoned or salted provisions ; but should, for the 
most part, live on mild vegetables, as fruits and roots ; 
taking gentle exercise, and drinking whey, barley 
water, or butter-milk. If he takes any thing stronger, 
't should be fine mild ale, which is less heating than 
wines or spirits. 

We shall take no notice of inflammations of the 
other viscera. They must in general be treated upon 
the same principles as those already mentioned. The. 
chief rule with respect to all of them, is to let blood, 
to avoid every thing that is strong, or of a heating 
nature, to apply warm fomentations to the part 
affected, and to cause the patient to drink a sufficient 
Bina of warm diluting liquors. if 

: ; 


CHAP. XXXI. ' 


CHOLERA MORBUS, AND OTHER EXCESSIVE DIS~ 
CHARGES FROM THE STOMACH AND BOWELS. g 


TuE cholera morbus is a violent purging and vomit~ 
_ing, attended with gripes, sickness, and constaut 
desire to go to stool, It comes on suddenly, and is s 
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most common in autumn, There is hardly any dis- 
ease that kills more quickly than this, when proper 
means are not used in due time for removing it. 

CAuSsES.—It is occasioned by a redundancy and 
putrid acrimony of the bile; cold, food that easily 
turns rancid or sour on the stomach; as butter, bacon, 
sweat-meats, cucumbers, melons, cherries, and other 
coid fruits. It-is sometimes the effect of strong 
acrid purges or vomits, or of poisonous substances 
taken into the stomach. It may likewise proceed from 
violent passions or affections of the mind; as fear, 
anger, &c. 

Symproms.—It is generally preceded by a cardial- 
gia, or heart-burn, sour-belchings, and flatulencies, 
with pain of the stomach and intestines. To these 
succeed excessive vomiting and purging of green, 
yellow, or blackish coloured bile, with a distension of 
the stomach, and violent griping pains. There is 
likewise a great thirst, with a very quick unequal 
pulse, and often a fixed acute pain about the region 
of the navel. As the disease advances, the pulse 
often sinks so low as to become quite imperceptible, 
‘the extremities grow cold, or cramped, and are often 
covered with a clammy sweat, the urine is obstructed, 
and there is a palpitation of the heart, and a peculiar 
anxious expression of the countenance. Violent hic- 
euping, fainting, and convulsions, are the signs of 
approaching death. 

MEpIcINE.—At the beginning of this disease the 
efforts of Nature to expel the offending cause should 
be assisted, by promoting the purging and vomiting, 
For this purpose the patient must drink freely of 
diluting liquors; as whey, butter-milk, warm water, 
thin water-gruel, small posset, or, what is perhaps 
preferable to any of them, very weak chicken broth, 
This should not only be drunk plentifully to promote 
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the vomiting, but a clyster of it given every hour in. 
order to promote the purging. 

After these evacuations have been continued for 
some time, a decoction of toasted oat-bread may be. 
drunk to stop the vomiting. The bread should be 
toasted till it is of a brown colour, and afterwards | 
boiled in spring water. If oat-bread cannot be had, 
wheat-bread, or oat-meal well toasted, may be used in | 
its stead. If this does not put a stop to the vomiting, | 
two table-spoonsful of the saline julep, with ten drops | 
of laudanum, may be taken every hour till it ceases. 

The vomiting and purging however ought never to 
oe stopped too soon. As longas these discharges do 
not weaken the patient, they are salutary, and may ! 
be allowed to go on, or rather ought to be promoted. 
But when the patient is weakened by the evacuations, 
which may be known from the sinking of his pulse, 

_ &c. recourse must immediately be had to opiates, as 
recommended ‘above ; to which may be added strong | 
wines, with spirituous cinnamon-waters, and other 
_ generous cordials. Warm negus, or strong wine-whey, 

will likewise be ‘isedbatare support the patient's: 
spirits, and promote the perspiration. His legs should 
be bathed in warm water, and afterwards rubbed with 
flannel cloths, or wrapped i in warm blankets, and. warm | 
bricks applied to the soles of his feet. Flannels 
wrung out of warm spirituous fomentations should. 
likewise be applied to the region of the stomach. 

When the violence of the disease is over, to prevent | 
a relapse, it will be necessary for some time to cons 
tinue the use of small doses of laudanum. Ten or. 
twelve drops may be taken in a glass of wine, at least 
twice a day, for eight or ten days. The patient's 
geod ought to be nour ishing, but taken in small quan- 
tities, and he should use moderate exercise. As the 
stomach and intestines are generally much weakened, } 
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an infusion of the bark, or other bitters. m smal] 
wine, sharpened with the elixir of vitriol, may be 
drunk for some time. 

Though physicians are seldom called in due time m 
this disease, they ought not to despair of relieving 
the patient even in the most desperate circumstances, 
Of this I lately saw a very striking proof in an old 
man and his son, who had been both seized with it 
about the middle of the night. I did not see them 
till next morning, when they had much more the ap- 
pearance of dead than of living men. No pulse could 
be felt; the extremities were cold and rigid; the 
Countenance was ghastly; and the strength almost 
quite exhausted. Yet from this deplorable condition 
they were both recovered by the use of opiates and 
cordial medicines. 


DIARRHG@A, OR LOOSENESS., 


_ DIARRHGA, in many cases, is not to be considered 
as a disease, but rather as a salutary evacuation. It. 
ought therefore never + be stopped, unless when it 
continues too long, or evidently weakens the patient, 
As this, however, sometimes happens, we shall point 
out the common causes of a looseness, with the proper 
method of treatment. 

_ When a looseness is occasioned by catching cold, or 
an obstructed perspiration, the patient ought to keep 
warm, to drink freely of weak diluting liquors, to 
bathe his feet and legs frequently in luke warm water, 
to wear flannel next his skin, and to take every other 
method to restore the perspiration, 

Tn a looseness which proceeds from excess or reple= 
tion, a vomit is the proper medicine. Vomits not 
only cleanse the stomach but promote all the secree 
tions, which renders them of great importance in . 
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carrying off a debauch. Half a drachm of 1pecacuanha. 
in powder will answer this purpose very well. A day 
or two after the vomit, the same quantity of rhubarb 
‘may be taken, and repeated two or three times, if the 
looseness continues. The patient ought to live upon 
light vegetable food, of easy digestion, and to drink 
‘whey, thin gruel, or barley-water. 

A looseness, occasioned by the obstruction of any — 
customary evacuation, generally requires bleeding. If 
that does not succeed, other evacuations may be sub- 
istituted in the room of those which are obstructed. 
At the same time, every method is to be taken to 
‘restore the usual dischar ges, as not only the cure of 
the disease, but the patient’s life may depend on 
this. 

A periodical looseness ought never to be stopped.. 
It is always an effort of nature to carry off some 
offending matter, which, if retained in the body, might 
have fatal effects. Children are very liable to this — 
kind of looseness, especially while teething. It is 
however so far from being hurtful to them, that such: — 
children generally get their teeth with least trouble, — 
If these loose stools should at any time prove sour or, 
griping, a tea-spoonful of magnesia alba, with four ord 
five grains of rhubarb, may be given to the child in a, 
little panado, or any ‘other food. This, if repeated | 
three or four times, will generally correct the acidity 
and carry off the griping stools. 


A diarrhoea, or looseness, which proceeds froma 
violent passions or affections of the mind, must be 
treated with the greatest caution. Vomits in. this 
case are highly improper. Norare purges safe, ae 
they be very mild, and given in small quent | 
Opiates, and antispasmodic medicines, are mos 
proper. Ten or twelve drops of liquid laudanur 

‘ may be taken in a cup of valerian or penny-royal 
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every eight or ten hours, till the symptoms abate. 
Ease, cheerfulness, and tranquillity of mind, are here 
of the greatest importance. 

When a looseness proceeds from acrid or poisonous 
‘substances taken into the stomach, the patient must 
drink large quantities of diluting liquors, with oily 
or fat broths, to promote vomiting and purging. 
Afterwards, if there be reason to suspect that the 
bowels are inflamed, bleeding will be necessary. 
Small doses of laudanum may likewise be taken to 
remove their irritation. 

When the gout, repelled from the extremities, 
Occasions a looseness, it ought to be promoted by 
gentle doses of rhubarb, or other mild purgatives. 
The gouty matter is likewise to be solicited towards 
the extremities by warm fomentations, cataplasms, &c. 
The perspiration ought at the same time to be pro- 
moted by warm diluting liquors ; as wine-whey, with 
Spirits of hartshorn, or a few drops of liquid lau- 
danum in it. 

When a Idoseness proceeds from worms, which 
may be known from the sliminess of the stools, mixed 
with pieces of decayed worms, &c, medicine must be 
given to kill andcarry off these vermin, as the powder 
of tin, with purges of rhubarb and calomel. After- 
wards lime-water, either alone, or with a small 
quantity of rhubarb infused, will be proper to 
strengthen the bowels, and prevent the new genera- 
tion of worms. . 

A looseness is often occasioned by drinking bad 
water. When this is the case, the disease generally 
proves epidemical. When there is reason to believe 
that this or any other disease proceeds from the use 
of unwholesome water, it ought immediately to be 
changed, or if that cannot be done, it may be cor-. 
pes by mixing with it quick-lime, chalk, or the 
ARG Soo oe oe ; 
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In people whose stomachs are weak, violent! 
exercise immediately after eating will occasion a loose~ 
ness. Though the cure of this is obvious, yet it will 
be proper, besides avoiding violent exercise, to use | 
such medicines as tend to brace and strengthen the | 
stomach, as infusions of the bark, with other bitter | 
and astringent ingredients, in white-wine. Such | 
persons ought likewise to take frequently a glass or | 
two of old red port, or good claret. | 

From whatever cause a looseness proceeds, when | 
it is found necessary to check it, the diet ought to |) 
consist of rice boiled with milk, and flavoured with | 
cinnamon ; rice-jelly; sago, with red port ; and the 
lighter sorts of flesh-meat roasted. The drink may | 
be thin water-gruel, rice-water, or weak broth made 4 
from lean veal, or with a sheep’s head, as being more | 
gelatinous than mutton, beef, or chicken broth. 

Persons who, from a peculiar weakness, or too 
great an irritability of the bowels, are liable to fre- | 
quent returns of this disease, should live temperately, | 
avoiding crude summer fruits, all unwholesome food, | 
and meats of hard digestion. They ought likewise | 
to beware of cold, moisture, or whatever may obstruct | 
the perspiration, and should wear fiannel next their | 
skm. All violent passions, as fear, anger, &c. 
likewise carefully to be guarded against. 


VOMITING. 


VOMITING may proceed from various causes ; 
excess in eating and drinking; foulness of 
stomach ; the acrimony of the aliments; a translat 
of the morbific matter of ulcers, of the gout, t 
erysipelas, or other diseases, tothe stomach. It ma 
likewise Droceed a om a Ten eiees haying been 
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‘avy evacuation, as the pleeding piles, the menses, &c, 
from the weakness of the stomach, the colic, the iliac 
passion, a rupture, a fit of the gravel, worms, or 
from any kind of poison taken into the stomach. It 
is an usual symptom of injury done to the brain; as 
contusions, compressions, &c. It is likewise a 
symptom of wounds or inflammations of the dia- 
phragm, intestines, spleen, liver, kidneys, &c. 

Vomiting may be occasioned by unusual motions, 
as sailing, being drawn backwards in a cart or coach, 
&c. It may likewise be excited by violent passions, 
or by the idea of nauseous or disagreeable objects, 
especially of such things as have formerly produced 
vomiting. Sometimes it proceeds from a regurgita- 
tion of the bile into the stomach: in this case, what 
the patient vomits is generally of a yellow or greenish 
colour, and has a bitter taste. Persons who are 
subject to nervous affections are often suddenly 
seized with violent fits of vomiting. Lastly, vomiting 
is a common symptom of pregnancy. In this case it 
generally comes on about two weeks after the stoppage 
of the menses, and continues during the first three or 
four months. 

When vomiting proceeds from a foul stomach or 
indigestion, it is not to be considered as a disease, 
but as the cure of adisease. It ought therefore to be 
promoted by drinking lukewarm water, or thin gruel. 
If this does not put a stop to the vomiting, a dose of 
ipecacuanaha may be taken, and worked off with 
weak camomile tea. f 

“When the retrocession of the gout, or the obstruc- 
tion of customary evacuations, occasion vomiting, all 
means must be used to restore these discharges ; or, 
if that eannot be effected, their place must be 
supplied by others, as bleeding, purging, bathing the 
extremities | in warm water, opening issues, setons, 
perpetual Dlisters, 
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nen vomiting is the effect of pregnancy, it may 
generally be mitigated by bleeding. and keeping the 
body gentiy open. The bleeding however, ought te 
oe i small quantities at a time, and the purgatives 
should be of the mildest kind, as figs, stewed prunes, 
manna, or senna.—Pregnant women are most apt tc 
vomit in the morning, immediately after getting oui 
ot bed, which is owing partly to the change of posture, 
out more to the emptiness of the stomach. It ma 
generally be prevented by taking a dish of coffee, te 
or some light breakfast in bed. Pregnant wome 
who are afflicted with vomiting, ought to be kep 
easy both in body and mind. They should neithe 
allow their stomachs to be quite empty, nor shoul 
they eat much at once. Cold water is a very prope 
Gnnk in this case; if the stomach be weak, a little 
brandy may be added to it. If the spirits are low 
and the person apt to faint, a spoonful of cinnamon 
water, with a little marmalade of quinces or oranges, 
may be taken. | 
If vomiting proceeds from weakness of the stomach, 
bitters will be of service. Peruvian bark infus 
in wine or brandy, with as much rhubarb as will keep 
the body gently open, is an excellent medicine in 
this case. The elixir of vitriol is also a good medi- 
cine. It may be taken in the dose of fifteen or 
twenty drops, twice or thrice a day, ina glass of wine 
or water. Habitual vomitings are sometimes allevi- 
ated by making oysters a principal part of diet. ay 
A vomiting, which proceeds from acidities in the 
stomach, is relieved by alkaline purges. The best 
medicine of this kind is the magnesia alba; a tea- ! 
spoonful of which may be taken in a dish of tea or 
a little milk, three or four times a day, or oftener if 
L 
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necessary, to keep the body open. 
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_. When vomiting proceeds from violent passicns, 
or affections of the mind, all evacuants must be 
carefully avoided, especially vomits. These are ex- 
_eeedingly dangerous. The patient in this case ought 
to be kept perfectly easy and quiet, to have the mind 
soothed, and to take some gentle cordial, as negus, 
or a little brandy and water, to which a few drops of 
laudanum may occasionally be added. 

When vomiting proceeds from spasmodic affections 
of the stomach, musk, castor, and other antispasmodic 
medicines, are of use.. Warm and aromatic plasters 
have likewise a good effect. The stomach-plaster of 
the London or Edinburgh dispensatory may be ap- 
plied to the pit of the stomach, or a plaster of 
theriaca, which will answer rather better. Aromatic 
medicines may likewise be taken inwardly, as cin- 
namon or mint-tea, wine with spiceries boiled in it, 
&c. The region of the stomach may be rubbed with 

ether, or, if that cannot be had, with strong brandy, 
or other spirits. The belly should be fomented with 
warm water, or the patient immersed up to the 
breast in a warm bath. 

I have always found the saline draughts taken in 
the act of effervescence, of singular use in stopping a 
vomiting, from whatever cause it proceeded. These 
may be prepared by dissolving a drachm of the salt 
of tartar in an ounce and half of fresh lemon-juice, and 
adding to it an ounce of peppermint-water, the same 
quantity of simple cinnamon-water, and a little white 
sugar. This draught must be swallowed before the 
effervescence is quite over, and may be repeated 
every two hours, or oftener, if the vomiting be violent, 
A violent vomiting has sometimes been stopped by 
cupping on the region of the stomach after all other 
means had failed. . 

As the least motion will often bring on the vomit~ 
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ing again, even arter it has been stopped, the patient — 
must avoid all manner of action. The diet must be — 
so regulated as to sit easy upon the stomach, and 
nothing should be taken that is hard of digestion. 
We do not however mean that the patient should live 
entirely upon slops. Solid food, in this case, often 
sits easier on the stomach than liquids. 


ee 
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DIABETES, AND OTHER DISORDERS OF THE 
URINARY ORGANS. 


DisBeres is a frequent and excessive discharge 
of urine. It is seldom to be met with among young. 
people; but often attacks persons in the decline of - 
life, especially those who follow the more violent em= 
ployments, or have been hard drinkers in their 
youth. in 

Causns.—A diabetes 1s often the consequence of 
acute diseases, as fevers, fluxes, &e, where the patient 
has suffered by excessive evacuations; it may also be 
occasioned by great fatigue, as riding long journies 
upon a hard trotting horse, carrying heavy burdens,, 
running, &e. It may be brought on by hard drinking, 
or the use of strong stimulating diuretic medicines, 
as tincture of cantharides, spirits of turpentine, and 
such like. It is often the effect of drinking teo great 
quantities of mineral waters. Many imagine thal 
these will do them no service unless they be drunk it 
great quantities, by which mistake it often happens 
that they occasion worse Giseases than those th 
were intended to-cure. In a word, this disease may 
either proceed from too great a laxity of the organs 

which secrete the urine, from something that stimu= 
lates the kidneys too much, or from a thin dissolve 
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state of the blood, which makes too great a quantity 
of 1t run off by the urinary passages. 

SymProms.—In a diabetes, the urine generally ex- 
ceeds in quantity all the liquid food which the patient 
takes. It is thin and pale, of a sweetish taste, ana 
an agreeable smell. The patient has a continual 
thirst, with some degree of fever; his mouth is’ dry, 
and he spits frequently a frothy spittle. The strength 
fails, the appetite decays, and the flesh wastes away 
till the patient is reduced to skin and bone. There 
is a heat of the bowels; and frequently the loins, tes~ 
ticles, and feet are swelled. 

This disease may generally be cured at the beginning; 
but after it has continued long, the cure becomes 
very difficult. In drunkards, and very old people, a 
perfect cure is not to be expected. 

RrGimen.—Every thing that stimulates the uri- 
nary passages, or tends to relax the habit, must be 
avoided, For this reason the patient should live 
chiefly on solid food. His thirst may be quenched 
with acids; as sorrel, juice of lemon, or vinegar. The 
mucilaginous vegetables, as rice, sago, and salop, 
with milk, are the most proper food. Of animal sub= 
stances, shell-fish are to be preferred; as oysters, 
crabs, &c. 

The drink may be Bristol water. When that can- 
not be obtained, lime water, in which a due proportion 
of oak bark has been macerated, may be used. The 
white decoction, with isinglass dissolved in it, is like- _ 
wise a very proper drink. 
The patient ought daily to take exercise, but it 
should be so gentle as not to fatigue him. He should 
ie upon a hard bed or matrass. Nothing hurts the - 
kidneys more than lying too soft. A warm dry air, 
the use of ‘the flesh brush, and every thing that pros 
motes perspiration, is hatte For this reason the 
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patient ought to wear flannel next his skin. A tfarge 
strengthening plaster may be applied to the back : oy, 
what will answer better, a great part of the body may 
be wrapped in plaster. 

MEDICINE —Gentle purges, if the patient be not 
too much weakened by the disease, have a good effect, 
They may consist of rhubarb, with cardamom seeds, 01 
any other spiceries, infused in wine, and may be taker 
in such quantities as to keep the body gently open. 

The patient must next have recourse to astringents 
_and corroborants. Half a drachm of powder made oi 
equal parts of alum and the inspissated juice com- 
monly called Terra Japonica, may be taken four times 
.a day, or oftener, if the stomach will bear it. The 
alum must first be melted in a crucible; afterwards 
they may both be pounded together. Along with 
every dose of this powder the patient may take a tea- 
cupful of the tincture of roses. 

If the patient’s stomach cannot bear the alum in 
substance, whey may be made of it, and taken in the 
dose of a tea-cupful three or four times a-day. The 
alum-whey is prepared by boiling two. English 
quarts of milk over a slow fire, with three drachms of 
alum, till the curd separates. : 

Opiates are of service in this disease, even thou 
the patient rests well. They take off spasm and irri 

tation, and at the same time lessen the force of the 
circulation. Ten or twelve drops of liquid laudanum 
may be taken in a cup of the patient’s drink three 
. or four times a-day. - “a 
| The best corroborants which we ‘know, are the 
Peruvian bark and wine. A drachm of bark may 
‘taken in a glass of red port or claret three times a- 
‘The medicine will be both more efficacious and | 
disagreeable, if fifteen or twenty drops of the ; 
elixir of vitriol be added to each dose.  § 
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“cannot take the bark m substance may use the de- 
_Coction, mixed with an equal quantity of red wine, 
and sharpened as above. 

There is a disease incident to labouring people in 
the decline of life, called an INCONTINENCY cf 
urine. But this is very different from a diabetes, as 
_the water passes off involuntarily by drops, and does 

not exceed the usual quantity. This disease is rather 
troublesome than dangerous. It is Owing to a relaxe 
ation of the sphincter of the bladder, and is often the 
effect of a palsy. Sometimes it proceeds from hurts, 
or injuries occasioned by blows, bruises, preternaturai 
labours, &c. Sometimes it is the effect of a fever, 
Tt may likewise be occasioned by a long use of strong 
diuretics, or of stimulating medicines injected into 
the bladder. 

This disease may be mitigated by the use of astrine 
gent and corroborating medicines, such as have been 
mentioned above; but we do not remember ever to 
have seen it cured. 

In an incontinency of urine, from whatever cause, 
a piece of sponge ought to be worn, or a bladder 
applied in such a manner as to prevent the urine from 
galling and excoriating the parts. 


SUPPRESSION OF URINE, 


It has already been observed, that a suppression 
f urine may proceed from various causes ; as an ins 
lammation of the Kidneys, or bladder; small stones 
¥ gravel lodging in the urinary passages, hard Seeces 
ying in the rectum, pregnancy, a spasm or contraction 
f the neck of the bladder, clotted blood in the bladder 
tself, a swelling of the hemorrhodial veins, &c, 
Some of these cases require the catheter both to 
emove the obstructing matter, and to draw off the ~ 
mine; but as this instrument can only be managed 
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with safety by persons skilled in surgery, we shall 
say nothing further of its use. A bougie may be 
used by any cautious hand, and will often succeed 
better than the catheter. 

We would chiefly recommend, in all obstructions 
of urine, fomentations and evacuants. Bleeding, as 
far as the patient’s strength will permit, is necessary, — 
especially where there are symptoms of topical inflam-_ 
mation. Bleeding in this case not only abates the 
fever, by lessening the force of the circulation, but, 
by relaxing the solids, it takes off the spasm or stric- 
ture upon the vessels, which occasioned the obstruc- 
tion. 

After bleeding fomentations must be used. These 
may either consist of warm water alone, or of decoce 
tions of mild vegetables; as mallows, camomile 
flowers, &c. Cloths dipped in these may either be- 
applied to the pait affected, or a large bladder filled 
with the decoction may be kept continually upon it. 
Some put the herbs themselves into a flannel bag, 
and apply them to the part, which is far from being 
a bad method. These continue longer warm than 
cloths dipped in the decoction, and at the same time 
keep the part equally moist, 4 

In all obstructions of urine, the body ought to be 
kept open. This is not however to be attempted by 
strong purgatives, but by emollient clysters, or gent. 
infusions of senna and manna. Clysters in this case 
not only open the body, but answer the purpose of 
an internal fomentation, and greatly assist in remov= 


ing the spasms of the badder and. parts adjacent. 

The food must be light, and taken in small quam 
tities. The drink may be weak broth, or decocti 
and infusions of mucilaginous vegetables, as mars. 
mallow roots, lime-tree buds, &c. A tears: 00) 
‘of the sweet spirits of nitre or a drachm of 
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Soap, may be frequently put into the patient’s drink ; 


| 


and, if there be no inflammation, he may drink small 


gin punch, 
__ Persons subject to a suppression of urine ought to 


live very temperate. Their diet should be light, and 


their liquor diluting, They should avoid all acids 
and austere wines, should take sufficient exercise, lie 
hard, and avoid study and sedentary occupations, 


GRAVEL AND STONE. (Lithiasis. 


When small stones are lodged in the kidneys, or 
discharged along with the urine, the patient is said 
to be afflicted with the gravel. If one of these stones 
happens to make a lodgment in the bladder for some 
time, it accumulates fresh matter, and at length 
becomes too large to pass off with the urine In 
this case the patient is said to have the stone. 

CausEs.—The stone and gravel may be occasioned 
by high living ; the use of strong astringent wines ; 
a sedentary life; lying too hot, soft, or too much on 
the back; the constant use of water impregnated 
with earthy or stony particles; aliments of an’ 
astringent or windy nature, &c. It may likewise 
proceed from an hereditary disposition.—Persons in 
the decline of life, and those who have been much 
afilicted with the gout or rheumatism, are most 
liable to it. 
_ Sxmproms.—Small stones or gravel in the kidneys 
occasion pain in the loins; sickness ; vomiting ; and 
sometimes bloody urine. When the stone descends 
into the ureter, and is too large to pass along with 
ease, all the above symptoms are increased; the pain 
e 8 towards the bladder; the thigh and leg of 

ed side are benumbed ; the testicles are 

rds, and the urine is obstructed. ; 
4 the bladder is known from a pain, at 
‘Well as before and after making water ‘ 
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from the urine coming away by drops, or stopping 
suddeniy when it was running in a full stream; by 
a violent pain in the neck of the bladder upon motion, _ 
especially on horseback, or in a carriage on a rough 
road; from a white, thick, copious, stinking, mucous 
sediment in the urine; from an itching in the top of 
the penis ; from bloody urine; from an inclination _ 
to go to stool during the discharge of urine; from 
the patient’s passing his urine more easily when ~ 
lying than in an erect posture; from a kind of con- 
vulsive motion occasioned by the sharp pain in dis- 
charging the last drops of the urine; and lastly, from” 
sounding or searching with the catheter.— 
REcIMEN.—Persons afilicted with the gravel or 
stone shouid avoid aliments of a windy or heating 
nature, as salt meats, sour fruits, &c, Their diet 
ought chiefly to consist of such things as tend to 
promote the secretion of urine, and to keep the body 
open. Artichokes, asparagus, lettuce, parsley, succory, 
purslane, turnips, potatoes, carrots, and radishes, 
mav be safely eaten. Onions, leeks, and cellery are, ind 
this case, reckoned medicinal. The most proper drinks — 
are whey, butter-milk, milk and water, barley-water; 
decoctions or infusions of the roots of marsh-mallows, — 
parsley, liquorice, or of other mild mucilaginous 
vegetables, as linseed, lime-tree buds or leaves, &c. 
If the patient has been accustomed to generous, 
Jiquors, he may drink smell gin punch. 
Gentle exercise is, proper; but violent motion is _ 
apt to occasion bloody urine. We would therefore 
advise that it should be taken in moderation. Persons 
afflicted with the gravel often pass a great number of 
stones after riding on horseback, or in a carriage; 
but those who have a stone in the bladder are seldom 
able to bear these kinds of exercise. Where there 
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8 a hereditary tendency to this disease, a sedentary 
hfe ought never to be indulged. Were people careful 
upon the symptoms of gravel, to observe a proper 
recimen of diet, and to take sufficient exercise, it 
might often be carried off, or at least prevented from 
increasing ; but if the same course which occasioned 
the disease, is persisted in, it must be aggravated, . 

MEDICINE.—In what is called a fit of the gravel, 
which is commonly occasioned by a stone sticking in 
the ureter or some part of the urinary passages, the 
patient must be bled, warm fomentations should. 
likewise be applied to the part affected, emollient 
clysters must be administered, and diluting mucilagi- 
nous liquors drunk, &c. The treatment of this case 
has been fully pointed out under the articles, inflam- 
mation of the kidneys and bladder, to which we refer. 

Dr. Whyte advises patients who are subject to 
frequent fits of gravel in the kidneys, but have no 
Stone in the bladder, to drink every morning two or 
three hours before breakfast, an English pint of oyster 
er cockle-shell lime water. The doctor very justly 
observes, that though this quantity might be too 
small to have any sensible effect in dissolving a stone 
in the bladder, yet it may very probably prevent its 
growth, 

When a stone is formed in the bladder, the Doctor 
recommends Spanish soap, and oyster or cutkle- she. 
lime-water, to be taken in the following manner: The 
patient must swallow every day, in any form that is _ 
least disagreeable, an ounce of the internal part of = 
Spanish soap, and drink three or four English pints of — 
oyster or cockle-shell lime water. The soap is be di- 
vided into three doses ; the largest to be taken fasting 
in the morning early; the second at noon; and the - 
third at seven im the evening; drinking above each’ 

ose a di aught of the lime-water; the remainder of 
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which ne may take any time betwixt dinner and 
supper, instead of other liquors. 
The patient should begin with a smaller quantity of 
the lime-water and soap ‘than that mentioned above; 
at first an English pint of the former, and three — 
drachms of the latter, may be taken daily. This — 
quantity, however, he may increase by degrees, and. 
eught to persevere in the use of these medicines, 
especially if he finds any abatement of his complaints 
for several months; nay, if the stone be very large, 
for years. It may likewise be proper for the patient 
if he be severely pained, not only to begin with the 
soap and lime water in small quantities, but to take 
the second or third lime water instead of the first, 
However, after he has been for some time accustom 
to these medicines, he may take not only the first 
water, but, if he finds he can easily bear it, heighten © 
its dissolving power still more by pouring it a second. 
time on fresh calcined shells. * 
The caustic alkali, or soap lees, is the medicine 
chiefly in vogue at present for the stone. It is ofa 
very acrid nature, and ought therefore to be given in — 
some gelatinous or mucilaginous liquor; as veal broth, 
new milk, linseed-tea, a solution of gum arabic, or a _ 
decection of marshmallow roots. The patient must — 
begin with small doses of the lees, as thirty or forty — 
drops, and increase by degrees, as ‘far as the stoma 
can bear it. The caustic alkali may be prepared 
mixing two parts of quick-lime with one of pot-ash 
and suffering them to stand till the lixivium be forme 
which must be carefully filtrated before it be use 
If the solution does not happen readily, a small ¢ 
tity of water may be added to the mixture. a 
Though the soap lees and lime water are. the m05 
powerful medicines which have hitherto been 
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Simple nature, which, m certain cases, are found to be 
beneficial, and therefore deserve a trial. An infusion 
ei the seeds of duucus sylvestris, or wild carrot, 
sweetened with honey, has been found to give consi 
derable ease in cases where the stomach could not 
bear any thing of an acrid nature. A decoction of 
raw coffee berries taken morning and evening, to the 
quantity of eight or ten ounces, with ten drops of 
Sweet spirit of nitre, has likewise been found very 
efficacious in bringing away large quantities of earthy 
matter in flakes. Honey is likewise found to be of 
considerable service, and may be taken in gruel, or in 
any other form that is more agreeable. 

The only other medicine which we shall mention is 
the wa ursi. It has’ been greatly extolled of late 
both for the gravel and the stone. It seems however 
to be in all respects inferior to the soap and lime 
water; but itis less disagreeable, and has frequently 
to my knowledge, relieved gravelly complaints. _ It ig 
generally taken in powder from half a drachm to a 
whole drachm, two or three times a day. It may 
however be taken to the quantity of seven-or eight 
drachms a day, with great safety and good effect, 


CHAP. XXXIII. 


INVOLUNTARY DISCHARGES OF BLOOD. (Hemorr 
hagie). 

SPONTANEOUS, or involuntary discharges of blood, 
often happen from various part of the body. These, — 
however, are so far from being always dangerous, that 
they often prove salutary. When such discharges are 
critical, which is frequently the case in fevers, they 


ought not to be stopped. Nor indeed is it proper at _ ni 


ay time to stop them, unless they be so great as to 
ndanger the patient’s life. Most people, afraid ot 
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the smallest discharge of tlic blood from any part of 
the body, fly immediately to the use of styptic and 
astringent medicines, by which means an inflamma 
tion of the brain, or some other fatal disease, is 
occasioned, which, "had the discharge been allowed to 
go on, might have been prevented. 

Periodical discharges of blood, from whatever part 
of the body they proceed, must not be stopped. ne 
are always the efforts of Nature to relieve herself; 
and fatal diseases have often been the cons equence of | 
obstructing them. It may indeed be sometimes ne 
cessary to check the violence of such discharges; but 
even this requires the greatest caution. Instances 
might be given, where the stopping of a small periodi~ 

cal flux of blood from one of the fingers, has proved 
fatal. 

In the early period of life, bleeding at the nose is 
very common. Those who are farther advanced in 
years are more liable to hemoptoe, or discharge of — 
blood from the lungs. After the middle period of 
life, hemorrhoidal fluxes are most common; and in 
the decline of life, discharges of blood from the: 
urinary passages. | 

Involuntary fluxes of blood may proceed from very 
different, and often from quite opposite causes. Some=-_ 
times they are owing to a particular construction of © 
the body, as a sanguine temperament, a laxity of the | 
vessels, a plethoric habit, &c. At other times they 
proceed from a determination ‘of the blood towards 
one particular part, as the head, the hemorrhoidal’ 
veins, &c. They may likewise proceed from an’ in- 
flammatory disposition of the blood, in which case 
there is generally some degree of fever: this likewise” 
happens when the flux is occasioned by an obstructed 
perspiration, or a stricture upon the skin, the bowel: ai 
or Ine: particular part of the system, : 
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But a dissolved state of the blood will likewise oc- 
casion hemorrhages. Thus, in putrid fevers, the 
dysentery, the scurvy, the malignant small-pox, &c. 
there are ‘often very great discharges of blood from 
different parts of the body. They may likewise be 
brought on by too liberal an use of medicines which 
tend to dissolve the blood, as cantharides, the volatile 
alkaline salts, &c. Food of an acrid or irritating 
quality may likewise occasion hemorrhages; as also 
Strong purges and vomits, or any thing that greatly 
stimulates the bowels. 

Violent passions or agitations of the mind will like- 
wise have this effect. These often cause bleeding at 
the nose, and I have known them sometimes occasion 
an hemorrhage in the brain. Violent efforts of the 
body, by Overstraining or hurting the vessels, may 
have the same effect, especially when the body is long 
kept in an unnatural posture, as hanging the head 
very low, &c., 

The cure of an hemorrhage must be adapted to its 
cause. When it proceeds from too much blocd, or a 
tendency to inflammation, bleeding, with gentle 
purges, and other evacuations will be necessary. It’. 
will likewise be proper for the patient in this case to 
live chiefly upon a vegetable diet, to avoid all strong 
liquors, and food that is of an acrid, hot, or stimula- 
ting quality. The body should be kept cool, and the 
mind easy, 

When an hemorrhage is owing to a putrid or dis- 
solved state of the blood, the patient ought to live 
chiefly upon acid fruits with milk, and vegetables of 
@ nourishing nature, as sago, salap, &c. His drink 
may be wine diluted with water, and sharpened with 
the juice of lemon, vinegar, or spirits of vitriol. The 
best medicine in this case is the Peruvian bark, which: 
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may be taken according to the urgency of the symp 
toms. 

When a flux of blood is the effect of acrid food, or 
of strong stimulating medicines, the cure is to be 
effected by soft and mucilaginous diet. The patient 
may likewise take frequently about the bulk of a 
nutmeg of Locatelli’s balsam, or the same quantity of - 
spermaceti. = 

When an obstructed perspiration, or a stricture 
upon any part of the system, is the cause of an 
hemorrhage, it may be removed by drinking warm 
diluting liquors, lying a-bed, bathing the extremities 
in warm water, &c. 


3 


BLEEDING AT THE NOSE. (Epistazis) 
BLEEDING at the nose is commonly preceded by 
some degree of quickness of the pulse, flushing in the" 
face, pulsation in the temporal arteries, heaviness in 
the head, dimness of the sight, heat, and itching of 
the nostrils, &c. ei 
To persons who abound with blood, this discharge 
is very salutary. It often cures a vertigo, the head- 
ache, a phrenzy, and even an epilepsy. In fevers, 
where there is a great determination of blood towards 
the head, it is of the utmost service. It is likewise 
beneficial in inflammations of the liver and spleen, and 
often in the gout and rheumatism. In all these dis« 
eases where bleeding is necessary, a spontaneous 
discharge of blood from the nose is of ‘much more 
service than the same quantity let with a lancet. 

In a discharge of blood from the nose, the great 
point is to determine whether it ought to be stopped 
or not. It is a common practice to stop the bleeding, 
without considering whether it be a disease, or the 
cure of a disease. This conduct proceeds from fear; 
but it has often bad, and scmetimes fatal cons 4 
quences. - grit? ihe Ep,” | 
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_ When a discharge of blood from the nose happens 
in an inflammatory disease, there is always reason to 
believe that it may prove salutary ; and therefore it 
should be suffered to go on, at least as long as the 
patient is not weakened by it. 

_ When it happens to persons in perlect health, who 

are full of blood, it ought not to be suddenly stopped, 
especially if the symptoms of plethora, mentioned 
above, have preceded it. In this case it cannot be 
stopped without risking the patient’s life. 
_ In fine, whenever bleeding at the nose relieves any 
bad symptom, and does not proceed so far as to en= 
danger the patient’s life, it ought not to be stopped. 
But when it returns frequently, or continues till the 
pulse becomes low, the extremities begin to grow 
cold, the lips pale, or the patient complains of being 
sick or faint, it must immediately be stopped. 
, For this purpose the patient should be set nearly 
upright, with his head reclining a little, and his legs 
immersed in water about the warmth of new milk. 
His hands ought likewise to be put in lukewarm 
‘water, and his garters may be tied a little tighter than 
usual, Ligatures may be applied to the arms about 
the place where they are usually made for bleeding, 
and with nearly the same degree of tightness. These 
must be gradually slackened as the blood begins to 
stop, and removed entirely as soon as it gives over. 
. Sometimes dry lint put up the nostrils wili stop the 
bleedings When this does not succeed, dossils of 
lint dipped in strong spirits of wine, may be put 
up the nostrils, or if that cannot be had, they may be 
dipped in brandy. Blue vitriol dissolved in water 
may likewise be used for this purpose, or a tent 
dipped in the white of an egg well beat up, may be | 
‘tolled in a powder made of equal parts of white - 
sugar, burnt alum, and white vitriol, and put up the 
nostril from whence the blood issues. 
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_be stopped by drawing threads up the nostrils, Rs 
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Interna. medicines can hardly be of use here, as 
they have seldom time to operate. It may not how-— 
ever be amiss to give the patient half an ounce ot 
Glauber’s salt, and the same quantity of manna, dis- 
solved in four or five ounces of barley water. This 
may be taken at a draught and repeated, if it does 
not operate in a few hours. Ten or twelve grains of 
nitre may be taken in a glass of cold water and vine 
gar every hour, or oftener, if the stomach will bear it. 
If a stronger medicine be necessary, a teacupful i 
the tincture of roses, with twenty or thirty drops of 
the weak spirit of vitriol, may be taken every hour. 
When these things cannot be had, the patient may 
drink water, with a little common salt in it, or equal 
parts of vinegar and water. 

If the genitals be immersed for some time in colt 
water, it will generally stop a bleeding at the nose. i | 
have not known this fail. 

Sometimes, when the bleeding i is stopped. outwardly, 
it continues inwardly. This is very troublesome, 
and requires particular attention, as the patient is apt 
to be suffocated with the blood, especially if he falls’ 
asleep, which he is very ready to do after loosing 
great quantity of blood. 

When the patient is in danger of suffocation from: 
the blood getting into his throat, the passages may | 


bringing them out at the mouth, then fastening pieé 

of sponges, or small rolls of linen cloth to their extre | 
mities; afterwards drawing them back, and tying 
them on the outside with a sufficient degree of tight 
ness. | 
After the bleeding is stopped, the patient ought to | 
be kept as easy and quiet as possible. He should: mt 

ae nose, nor take away the tents or clotted bs | 
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Wl they fall off of their own accord, and should not 
lie with his head low. 

Those who are affected with frequent bleeding at 
the nose, ought to bathe their feet often in warm 
- water, and to keep them warmand dry. They ought 
to wear nothing tight about their necks, to keep their 
\ body as much in an erect posture as possible, and 

never to view any object obliquely. If they have too 
much blood, a vegetable diet, with now and then a 
cooling purge, is the safest way to lessen it. 

But when the disease proceeds from a thin dissolved 
state of the blood, the diet should be rich and nou- 
‘ishing; as strong broths and jellies, sago gruel with 
Wine and sugar, &c. Infusions of the Peruvian bark 
in wine ought likewise to be taken and persisted: in 
for a considerable time. 


BLEEDING AND BLIND PILES. (Hemorrhoids). 
__ A discharge of blood from the hemorrhoidal vessels 
“4s called the bleeding piles. When the vessels only 
“Swell, and discharge no blood, but are exceeding 
painful, the disease is called the blind piles. 
__ Persons of a loose spongy fibre, of a bulky size,who 
live high, and lead a sedentary inactive life, are most 
subject to this disease. It is often owing to a here- 
ditary disposition. Where this is the case, it attacks 
“persons more early in life than when it is accidental. 
Men are more liable to it than women, especially those 
of a sanguine, plethoric, or scorbutic habit, or.of a 
melancholy disposition. 
__ The piles may be occasioned by an excess of blood, — 
by strong aloetic purges, high seasoned food, drinking 
great quantities of sweet wines, the neglect of bleed- 
ing, or other customary evacuations, much riding, 
great costiveness, or any thing that occasions hard or 
difficult stools. Anger, grief, or other violent passions, 
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will likewise occasion tne pues. . have often known 
them brought on by sitting on the damp ground. A 
pair of thin breeches will excite the disorder in a 
person who is subject to it, and sometimes even in 
those who never had it before. Pregnant women are 
often afilicted with the piles. 

A flux of blood from the anus is not always to be 
treated as a disease. It is even more’ salutary than” 
bleeding at the nose, and often prevents or carries 
off diseases. It is peculiarly beneficial in the gout, 
rheumatism, asthma, and hypochondriacal complaints, 
and often proves critical in colics and inflammatory 
fevers. ; a 

In the management of the patient, regard must he 
had to his habit of body, his age, strength, and mans 
ner of living. A discharge which might be excessive 
and prove hurtful to one, may be very moderate, and 
even salutary to another. That only is to be esteemed. 
dangerous, which continues too long, and 1s in such 
quantity as to waste the patient’s strength, hurt the 
digestion, nutrition, and other functions necessary to 
life. ii 
When this is the case, the discharge must be , 
checked by a proper regimen, and astringent medi+ 
cines. The diet must be cool but nourishing, cone, 
sisting chiefly of bread, milk, cooling vegetables and 
broths. The drink may be chalybeate water, orange 
whey, decoctions or infusions of the astringent and 
mucilaginons plants, as the tormentil root, bistort, the 
marshmallow roots, &c. ~ 

Old conserve of red roses is a very good medicine 
iw this case. It may be mixed with new milk, at 
taken in the quantity of an ounce three or four tim 
aday. This medicine is in no great repute, ow 
to its being seldom taken in such quantity, a 
produce any effects; but when taken as here dire 
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and duly persisted in, I have known it perform vex 
extraordinary cures in violent hemorrhages, especially 
when assisted by the tiacture of roses ; @ tea-cupful. 
of which may be taken about an hour after every dose 
of the conserve. 

The Peruvian bark is likewise proper in this case, 
both as a strengthener and astringent, Half adrachm 
of it may be taken in a glass of red wine, sharpened 
with a few drops of the elixir of vitriol, three or four 
times a day. 

The bleeding piles are sometimes periodical, and 
return regularly once a month, or once in three week. 
In this case they are always to be considered as a sali 
lary discharge, and by no means to be stopped. Some 
have entirely ruined their health by stopping a perio- 
lical discharge of blood from the hemorrhoidal veins 

In the blind piles bleeding is generally of use. The 
liet must be light and thin, and the drink cool and 
liluting. It is likewise necessary that the body be kept 
ently open. This may be done by small doses of the 
lowers of brimstone and cream of tartar. These ma 
@ mixed in equal quantities, and a tea-spoonful taken 
wo or three times a-day, or oftener if necessary, Or 
n ounce of the flowers of brimstone and half an 
"nce of purified nitre may be mixed with three or 
yur ounces of the lenitive electuary, and a tea- 
poonful of it taken three or four times a-day. 

Emollient clysters are here likewise beneficial ; but 
iere 1s sometimes such an astriction of the anus, that 
1ey cannot be thrown up. In this case I have known 

vomit have'a very good effect. 

When the piles are exceeding painful and swelled, 
ut discharge nothing, the patient must sit over the 
eam of warm water. He may likewise apply a 
zen cloth dipped in warm spirits of wine to the part, — 
"poultices made of bread and milk, or of leeks fried 
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with butter. If these do not produce a discharge, 
and the piles appear large, leeches must be applied 
as near them as possible, or, if they will fix upon the 
piles themselves, so much the better. When leeches 
will not fix, the piles may be opened with a lancet, 
The operation is very easy, and is attended with no 
danger. 

Various ointments, and other external applications, 
are recommended in the piles ; but I do not remembei 
to have seen any effects from these worth mentioning. 
Their principal use is to keep the part moist, which 
may be done as well by a soft poultice, or an emollient 
cataplasm. When the pain however is very great, a 
liniment made of two ounces of emollient ointment, 

-and half an ounce of liquid laudanum, beat up wi th 
the yolk of an egg, may be applied. ! 


SPITTING OF BLOOD. (Hemoptysis). 


WE mean here to treat of that discharge of blood 7 
from the lungs only which is called an hamoptoe oL 
spitting of blood. Persons of a siender make, anda 
lax fibre, who have long necks and strait breasts, are 
most liable to this disease. It is most common in the 
spring, and generally attacks people before they arrive 
at the prime or middle period of life. It is a co 
mon observation, that those who have been subject 
bleeding at the nose when young are afterwards most 
liable to an hemoptoe. & 

Causrs.—An hemoptoe may proceed from excess 
of blood, from a peculiar weakness of the lungs, 
bad conformation of the breast. It is often oce 
sioned by excessive drinking, running, i 
singing, or speaking aloud. Such as have 
lungs ought to avoid all violent exertions of that 0; 
as they value life. . They should likewise 
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_every thing that occasions a rapid circulation of the 
Dlood. 4 
__ This disease may likewise proceed from wounds of 
the iungs. These may either be received from with 
out, or they may be occasioned by hard bodies getting 
into the wind pipe, and so falling down upon the 
lungs, and hurting that tender organ. The obstruc- 
tion of any customary evacuation may occasion a 
spitting of blood; as neglect. of bleeding or purging 
at the usual seasons, the. stoppage of the bleeding 
piles in men, or the menses in women, &e. It may 
likewise proceed from a polypus, scirrhous concre- 
tions, or any thing that obstructs the circulation of the 
blood in the lungs. It is often the effect of a long and 
Violent cough; in which case it is generally the fore- 
runner of a consumption. A violent degree of cold 
suddenly applied to the external parts of the body 
will occasion an hemoptoe. It may likewise be occas 
sioned by breathing air which is too much rarified to 
be able properly to expand the lungs. This is often 
the case with those who work in hot places, as furnaces, 
glass-houses, or the like. It is likewise said to hap- 
pen to such as ascend to the top of very high moun- 
tains, as the Peak of Teneriff, &c. 
Spitting of blood is not always to be considered as 
a primary disease. It is often only a symptom, and 
im some diseases not an unfavourable one. This is 
the case in pleurisies, peripneumonies, and sundry 
other fevers. In a dropsy, scurvy, or consumption, it 
is a bad symptom, and shews that the lungs are ulce- 
rated. 

‘Svmproms.—Spitting of blood is generally preceded 
by a sense of weight, and oppression of the breast, a 
dry tickling cough, hoarseness, and a difficulty of 
breathing. Sometimes it is ushered in with shivering, 
coldness of the extremities, costiveness, great lassi« 
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tude, flatulence, pain of the back and loins, &c. As 
these shew a general stricture upon the vessels, and a 
tendency of the blood to inflammation, they are com- 
monly the forerunners of a very copious discharge. 
The above symptoms do not attend a discharge of 
blood from the gums or fauces, by which means these 
may always be distinguished from an hemoptoe, 
Sometimes the blood that is spit up is thin, and of a 
florid red colour; and at other times it is ‘thick, and | 
of a dark or blackish colour; nothing however can be 
inferred from this circumstance, but that the blood 
has lain a longer or sherter time in the breast before it 
was discharged. 

Spitting of blood, in a strong healthy person, of a 
sound constitution, is not very dangerous ; bie when 
it attacks the tender and delicate, or persons of a 
weak lax fibre, it is with difficulty removed. When 
it proceeds from a scirrhous or polypus of the lungs, 
itis bad. The danger is greater, when the discharge 
proceeds from the rupture of a large vessel than of a 
small one. When the extravasated blood is not spit 
up, but lodges in the breast, it corrupts and greatly 
increases the danger. When the blood proceeds fromm 
an ulcer in the lungs, it is generally fatal. 

Recimen.—tThe patient ought to be kept cool and . 
easy. Every thing that heats the body or quickens Ye 
the circulation, increases the danger. The mind ought 
likewise to be soothed, and every occasion of exciting 
the passions tenes The diet should be soft, coc 


broths, Seon een pit &c. The diet, ‘in tl 
case, can scarce be too iow. Even water-cruel, 
sufficient to eyPEOr the patient for some days. 


drink milk and water, barlev water, whey, butter 1 milk 
and such like, Every thing however should be drur - 
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cold, and in small quantities at atime. He should 
observe the strictest silence. or at least Speak with a 
very low yoice. 

MeEDICcINE.—This, like the other involuntary dis- 
charges of blood, ought not to be suddenly stopped 
by astringent medicines. More mischief is often 
done by these than if it were suffered to goon, It 
may however proceed so far as to weaken the patient, 
and even endanger his life; in which case proper 
Means must be used for restraining it, 

The body should be kept gently open by laxative 
diet; as roasted apples, stewed prunes, and such like, 
If these should not have the desired effect, a tea- 
spoonful of the lenitive electuary may be taken twice 
or thrice a-day, as is found necessary. If the bleed~ 
ing proves violent, ligatures may be applied to the 
extremities, as directed for a bleeding at the nose. 

If the patient be hot or feverish, bleeding and smal} 
doses of nitre will be of use; a scruple or half a 
drachm of nitre may be taken in a cup of his ordinary 
drink twice or thrice a-day. His drink may likewise 
be sharpened with acids, as juice of lemon, or a few 
drops of the spirit of vitriol; or he may take fre- 
quently a cup of the tincture of roses, ; 

Bathing the feet and legs in lukewarm water has 
likewise a very good effect in this disease. Opiates 
too are sometimes beneficial; but these must be ad- 
ministered with caution. Ten or twelve drops of 
laudanum mav be given in a cup of barley water twice 
a day, and continued for some time, provided they be 
found beneficial. 

The conserve of roses is likewise a very good medi- 
cine in this case, provided it be taken in sufficient 
quantity, and long enough persisted in, It may be 
taken to the quantity of three or four ounces a-day ; 
and, if the vatient be troubled with a cough, it should 
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and becoming putrid, by which means a dysentery Of 
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be made into an electuary with balsamic syrup, and’ 
a little of the syrup of poppies. 

If stronger astringents be necessary, fifteen or 
twenty drops of the elixir of vitriol may be given in 
a glass of water three or four times a-day. 

Those who are subject to frequent returns of this 
disease should avoid all excess. Their diet should 
be light and cool, consisting chiefly of milk and 


_vegetables. Above all, let them beware of vigorous 


efforts of the body, and violent agitations of the 
mind. 


VOMITING OF BLOOD. (Hematemesis.) 


This is not so common as the other discharges of 
blood which have already been mentioned ; but it is 
very dangerous, and requires particular attention. 

Vomiting of blood is generaily preceded by pain of 
\he stomach, sickness and nausea ; and is accompanied 
with great anxiety, and frequent fainting fits. 

This disease is sometimes periodical; in which 
case it is less dangerous. It often proceeds from an 
obstruction of the menses in women; and sometimes 
from the stopping of the hemorrhoidal flux in men. 
It may be occasioned by any thing that greatly stimu- 
lates or wounds the stomach, as strong vomits or 
purges, acrid poisons, sharp or hard substances taken 
into the stomach, &c. It is often the effect of 
obstructions in the liver, the spleen, or some other 
viscera, It may likewise proceed from external 
violence, as blows or bruises, or from any of the causes 
which produce inflammation. In hysteric women, 
vomiting of blood is avery common, but by no means 
a dangerous symptom. we 

A great part of the danger in this disease arises 
from the extravasated blood lodging in the bowe 
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putrid fever may be occasioned. The best way of 
preventing this is, to keep the body gently open by 
frequently exhibiting emollient clysters. Purges 
must not be given till the discharge is stopt, other- 
wise they will irritate the stomach, and increase the 
disorder. All the food and drink must be of a mild 
cooling nature, and taken in small quantities. Even 
drinking cold water has sometimes proved a remedy, 
but it will succeed better when sharpened with the 
weak spirits of vitriol, When there are signs of an 
inflammation, bleeding may be necessary ; but the 
patient’s weakness will seldom permit it. Opiates 
may be of use; but they must be given in very small 
doses, as four or five drops of liquid laudanum, twice 
or thrice a-day. 

After the discharge is over, as the patient is gene- 
rally troubled with the gripes, occasioned by the acri- 
mony of the blood lodging in the intestines, gentle 
purges will be necessary. 


OF BLOODY URINE. 


THIs is a discharge of blood from the vessels of 
he kidneys or bladder, occasioned by their being 
ither enlarged, broken, or eroded. It is more or 
ess dangerous according to the different circum- 
ances which attend it. When pure blood is voided 
uddenly, without interruption and without pain, it 
roceeds from the kidneys, but if the blood be in’ 
mall quantities, of a dark colour, and emitted with 
reat and pain about the bottom of the belly, it pro- 
eeds from the bladder. When bloody urine is occa- 
ioned by a rough stone descending from the kidneys 
o the bladder, which wounds the ureter, it is attend- 
d with a sharp pain in the back, and difficulty of — 
naking water. {f the coats of the bladder are burte 
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by astone, and the bloody urine follows, it is attend. 
e! with the most acute pain and a previous stoppage 
of urine. 

Bloody urine may likewise be occasioned by falls, 
blows, the lifting or carrying of heavy burdens, hard 
riding, or any violent motion. It may also procevd 
from ulcers of the bladder, from a stone lodging in 
the kidneys, or from violent purges, or sharp diuretic 
medicines, especially cantharides. 

Bloody urine is always attended with some degree 
of danger; but it is peculiarly so when mixed with 
purulent matter, as this shews an ulcer somewhere 
in the urinary passages. Sometimes this discharge 
proceeds from excess of blood, in which case it 1s 
rather to be considered as a salutary evacuation than 
adisease. If the discharze, however, very great, it 
may waste the patient’s strength, and occasion an 
ill habit of body, a dropsy, or a consumption. 

The treatment of this disorder must be varied ac-_ 
cording to the different causes from which it proceeds. 

When it is owing to a stone in the bladder, the 
cure depends upon an operation, a description of 
would be foreign to our purpose. 

If it be attended with a plethora, and symptoms 
of inflammation, bleeding will be necessary. The, 
body must likewise be kept open by emollient clys- _ 
ters, or cooling purgative medicines, as cream of — 
tartar, rhubarb, manna, or small doses of lenitive 
electuary. ‘I 

When bloody urine proceeds from a dissolved state _ 
of the blood, it is commonly the symptom of some 
malignant disease, as the small-pox, a putrid fever, 
or the like. In this case the patient’s life depends _ 
upon the liberal use of the Peruvian bark and acids, — 
as has already been shown. ies 

Where there is reason to suspect an ulcer in the 
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_ kidneys or bladder, the patients diet must be cool, 
_and the drink of a soft, healing balsamie quality, 
“as decoctions of marsh mallow roots with liquorice, 
solutions of gum arabic, &c. Three ounces of marsh- 
mallow roots, and half an ounce of liquorice, may be 
boiled in two English quarts of water to one; twe 
ounces of gum arabic, and half an_ounce of purified 
nitre, may be dissolved in the strained liquor, and a 
t.a-cupful of it taken four or five times a-day. 

The early use of astringents in this disease has 
often bad consequences. When the flux is stopped 
too soon, the grumous blood, by being confined in 
the vessels, may produce inflammations, abcess, and 
ulcers. If, however, the case be urgent, or the pa- 
tient seem to suffer from the loss of blood, gentle 
astringents may be necessary. In this case the pa- 
tient may take three or four ounces of lime: water, 
With half an ounce of the tincture of Peruvian bark, 
three times a-day. 


OF THE DYSENTERY, OR BLOODY FLUX. 


Tuis disease prevails in the spring and autumn. 
Jt is most common in marshy countries, where after 
hot and dry summers it is apt to become epidemic. 
Persons. are most liable to it who are much exposed 
to the night air, or who live in places where the air 
is confined and unwholesome. Hence it often proves 
fatal in camps, on ship-board, in jails, hospitals, 
ind such like places. ; 
_ CAvsE.—The dysentery may be occasioned by any 
thing that obstructs the perspiration, or renders the 
jumours putrid; as damp beds, wet clothes, un- 
vholesome diet, bad air, &c. but it is most frequent- 
 coninins teated by infection. This ought to make 
eople extremely cautious in going near such persons 
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as labour under the disease. Even the smell of the 
patient’s excrements have been known to communi- 
oate the infection. 

Symproms.—It is known by a flux of the belly, 
attended by violent pain of the bowels, a constant 
inclination to go to stool, and generally more or less 
blood in the stools. It begins, like other fevers, with. 
chilliness, loss of strength, a quick pulse, a great 
thirst, and an inclination to vomit. The stools are 
at first greasy and frothy, afterwards they are streak- 
_ed with blood, and at last have frequently the appear- 
ance of pure blood, mixed with small fillaments re- 
- sembling bits of skin. "Worms are sometimes passed 
noth upwards and downwards through the whole 
course of the disease. When the patient goes to stool, 
he feels a bearing down, as if the whole “bowels were 
falling out, and sometimes a part of the intestine is 
actually protruded, which proves exceeding trouble- 
some, especially in children. Flatulency is likewise a 
troublesome symptom, especially towards the end 
of the disease. 

This disease may be distinguished from a diarr- 
heea, or looseness, by the acute pain of the bowels 
and the blood which generally appears in the stools, 
1t may be distinguished from the cholera morbus by 
its not being attended with such violent and frequent 
fits of vomiting, &c. : 

When the dysentery attacks the old, the delicate, 
or such as have been wasted by the gout, the scurvy, 
or other lingering diseases, it generally proves fatal. 
Vomiting and hiccuping are bad signs, as they shew 
an inflammation of the stomach. When the stools 
are green, black, or have an exceeding disagreeable 
cadaverous smell, the danger is very great, and it 
shews the disease to be of the putrid kind. Itis an un- 
favourahle symptom when clysters are dint 
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returned ; but still more so, when the passage is so 
obstinately shut, that they cannot be injected. A 
feeble pulse, coldness of the extremities, with diffi- 
eulty of swallowing, and convulsions, are signs of 
approaching death, 

RecimeNn.—Nothing is of more importance in this 
disease than cleanliness. It contributes greatly to 
the recovery of the patient, and no less to the safety 
of such as attend him. In all contagious diseases 
the danger is increased, and the infection spread, by 
the neglect of cleanliness ; but in no one more than 
this. Every thing about the patient should be fre- 
quently changed. The excrements should never be 
suffered to continue in his chamber, but removed 
immediately, and buried under ground. A constant 
stream of fresh air should be admitted into the 
chamber; and it ought frequently to be sprinkled 
with vinegar, juice of lemon, or some other strong acid. 

The patient must not be discouraged, but his spirits 
kept up in hopes of acure. Nothing tends more to 
render any putrid disease mortal, than the fears and 
apprehensions of the sick. All diseases of this nature 
have a tendency to sink and depress the spirits, and 
when that is increased by fears and alarms from 
those whom the patient believes to be persons of 
skill, it cannot fail to have the worst effects. 

A flannel waistcoat worn next the skin has often 
a very good effect in the dysentery. This promotes 
the perspiration without overheating the body. Great 
caution however is necessary in leaving it off. I 
have often known a dysentery brought on by impru- 
dently throwing off a flannel waistcoat before the 
season was sufficiently warm. For whatever purpose 
fhis piece of dress is worn, it should never be left off 
but in a warm season. 

’ In this disease the greatest attention must be paid. 
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to the patient’s diet. Flesh, fish, and every nt 


that has a tendency to turn putrid or rancid on the 
stomach, must be abstained from, Apples boiled in 
milk, water-pap, and plain light pudding, with broth 
made of the gelatinous parts of animals, may consti- 
tute the principal part of the patient’s food. Gelate 
nous broth not only answers the purpose of food, 
but likewise of medicine. I have often known 
dysenteries, which were not of a putrid natare, cured 
by it, after pompous medicines had proved ineffectual, 
The manner of making this broth is, to take a sheep’s' 
head and feet with the skin upon them, and to burn 
the wool off with a hot iron; afterwards to boil them 
till the broth is quite a jelly. little cinnamon or! 
mace may be added, to give the broth an agreeable 
flavour, and the patient may take a little of it warm 
with toasted bread three or four times a-day. A 
clyster of it may likewise be given twice a-day 
Such as cannot use the broth made in this way, may) 
have the head and feet skinned ; but we have reason) 
to believe that this hurts the medicine. . It is not our 
business here, to reason upon the nature and qualities 
of medicine, otherwise this might be shewn to possess: 
virtues every way suited to the cure of a dysentery 
which dees not proceed from a) putrid state of the) 
humours, One thing we know, which is preferable) 
to all reasoning, that whole families have often been 
cured by it, after they had used many other medicines) 
in vain. It will, however, be proper, that the patient 
take a vomit, and a dose or two of rhubarb, before) 
he begins to use the broth. It will likewise be eces 
sary to continue the use of it fora considerable ti 
and to make it the principal food. 
Another kind of food very proper in the dysen 
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of fine flour, tied in a cloth, for six or seven hours? 
| till it becomes as hard as starch. Two or three table 
spoonsful of this may be grated down, and boiled in 
Such a quantity of new milk and water as to be of 
‘the thickness of pap. This may be sweetened to 
the patient’s taste, and taken for his ordinary food. 

| Ina putrid dysentery the patient may be allowed 
jto eat freely of most kinds of good ripe fruits; as 
Happles, grapes, gooseberries, currants, straw-ber= 
mies, &c. These may either be eaten raw or boiled, 
with or without milk, as the patient chooses. The 
prejudice against fruit in this disease is so great 
that many believe it to be the common cause of 
\dysenteries. This however is an egregious mistake, 
‘Both reason and experience shew, that good fruit is 
lone of the best medicines, both for the prevention 
jand cure of the dysentery. Good fruit is in every 
respect calculated tocounteract that tendency to putres 
faction, from whence the most dangerous kind of 
dysentery proceeds. The patient in such a case 
ought therefore to be allowed to eat as much fruit 
as he pleases, provided it be ripe. . 


nay be drunk in turns. Camomile-tea, if the sto- 
nach will bear it, is an exceeding proper drink, It 
oth strengthens the stomach, and by its antiseptig 
juality tends te prevent a mortification of the bowels, 
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MEDICINE.—At the beginning of this diséase it is 
always necessary to cleanse the first passages. For 
this purpose a vomit of ipecacuanha must be given. 
and wrought off with weak camomile-tea, Strong 
vomits are seldom necessary here. A scruple, or at 
most half a drachm of ipecacuanha, is generally sufli- 
cient for an adult, and sometimes a very few grains 
will suffice. The day after the vomit, half adrachm. 
or two scruples of rhubarb, must be taken; or, what 
will answer the purpose rather better, an ounce, or 
an ounce and a half of Epsom salts. This dose may 
be repeated every other day for two or three times, 
Afterwards small doses of ipecacuanha may be taken 
for some time. Two or three grains of the powder 
may be mixed in a table-spoonful of the syrup @ 
poppies, and taken three times a-day. “ie 

These evacuations, and the regimen prescribed 
above, will often be sufficient to effect a cure. Should 
it however happen otherwise, the following astringent 
medicines may be used. 

A clyster of starch or fat mutton-broth, with thirty 
or forty drops of laudanum in it may be administered 
twice a-day. At the same time an ounce of g 
arabic, and half an ounce of gum-tragacanth, may | be 
dissolved in an English pint of barley-water, oval 
slow fire, and a table spoonful of it taken every hou 

If these have not the desired effect, the patient 
may take, four times a-day, about the bulk of a nut 
meg of the Japonic confection, drinking after it 4 
tea-cupful of the decoction of logwood. ; 
_ Persons who have been cured of this disease 
very liable to suffer a relapse ; to prevent wi 
great circumspection with respect to diet is necess@ 
The patient must abstain from all fermented hq 
except now and then a glass of good wine; bu 
must drink no kind of malt liquor. ‘He zs 
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likewise abstain from animal food, as fish and flesh, 
and live principally on milk and vegetables, 

_Gentle exercise and wholesome air are likewise 
Mf importance. The patient should go into the 
ountry as soon as his strength will permit, and should 
ake excercise daily on horseback, or ina carriage, He 
nay likewise use bitters infused in wine or brandy, 
md may drink twice a-day a gill of lime-water, 
nixed with an equal quantity of new milk. 

When dysenteries prevail, we would recommend a 
trict attention to cleanliness, a spare use of animal 
oud, and the free use of sound ripe fruits, and 
ther vegetables. The night air is to be carefully 
woided, and all communication with the sick. 
sad smells are likewise to be shunned, especially 
hose which arise from putrid animal substances. 
‘he necessaries where the sick go are carefully to be 
voided, 

When the first symptoms of the dysentery appear, 
he patient ought immediately to take a vomit, to go 
© bed, and drink plentifully of weak warm liquor, 
D promote a sweat. This, with a dose or-two of 
hubarb at the beginning, would often carry off the 
isease, In countries where dysenteries prevail, we 
ould advise such as are liable to them, to take 
ither a vomit or a purge every spring or autum, as a 
reventive. : 

There are sundry other fluxes of the belly, as. 
1¢ LIENTERY and CQ@ALIAC PASSION, which, 
1ough less dangerous than the dysentery, yet 
erit consideration. These diseases generally pro- 
ed from a relaxed state of the stomach and 
itestines, which is sometimes so great, that the food 
‘sses through them without almost any sensible 
teration ; and the patient dies merely from the 
ant of nourishment, 
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When the lientery or caehac passion succeeds toa 
dysentery, the case is bad. They are always dati- 
gerous in old age, especially when the constitution 
has been broken by excess or acute diseases. If the 
stools be very frequent, and quite crude, the thirse 
great, with little urine, the mouth ulcerated, and the 
face marked with spots of different colours, the 
danger is very great. e 
The treatment of the patient is in general the same 
asin the dysentery. In all obstinate fluxes of the 
belly, the cure must be attempted, by first cleans. 
jng the stomach and bowels with gentle von 
and purges; afterwards such a diet as has ' 
tendency to heal and strengthen the bowels 
with opiates and astringent medicines will generally 
perfect the cure. ae 
The same observation holds with respect to 
TENESMUS, or frequent desire of going to stot 
This disease resembles the dysentery so much, bot 
in its symptoms and method of cure, that we think i 
needless to insist upon it. be 
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‘HEAD-ACH. (Cephalgia.) 


Acus and pains proceed from very different ca 
and may affect any part of the body ; but we 
point out those only which occur most frequ 
and are attended with the greatest danger. 

When the head-ach is slight, and affects a pal 
cular part of the head only, it is called cephalg 
when the whole head is affected, cephal@a ; an 
on one side only, hemicrania. A fixed pain 
forehead, which may be covered with the end 
thumb, is called the clavis hystericus. 
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_ Thereare also other distinctions. Sometimes the pain 
is internal; sometimes external; sometimes it is an 
original disease, and at other times only symptomatic. 
When the head-ach proceeds from a hot bilious habit, 
ihe pains very acute and throbbing, with a consider- 
tble heat of the part affected, When from a cold 
ohlegmatic habit, the patient complains of a dull 
aeavy pain, and has a sense of coldness in the part. 
Chis kind of head-ach is sometimes attended with a 
legree of stupidity or folly. 

Whatever obstructs the free circulation of the blood 
hrough the vessels of the head, may occasion a head- 
ich. In persons of a full habit, who abound with 
lood, or other humours, the head-ach often proceeds 
rom the suppression of customary evacuations; as 
leeding at the nose, Sweating of the feet, &e. It 
nay likewise proceed from any cause that determines 
great flux of the blood towards the head 3 as cold- 
less of the extremities, or hanging down of the head 
ora longtime. Whatever prevents the return of the 
ood from the head will likewise occasion a head-ach; 
s looking long obilquely at any object, wearing any 
hing tight about the neck, or the like, 

When a head-ach proceeds from the stoppage of 
unning at the nose, there is a heavy, obtuse, . 
ressing pain in the fore part of the head, in which 
1eré seems to be such a weight, that the patient 
‘n scarce hold it up. When it is occasioned by the 
uustic matter ot the venereal disease, it generally 
fects the skull, and often proauces a.caries of the 
ones. 

Sometimes the head-ach proceeds from the re- 
ulsion or retrocession of the gout, the erysipelas, 


1s called a hemicrania generally proceeds 
ities pee erren. Inanition, or emptiness, 
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will often also occasion head-achs. I have often | 
seen instances of this in nurses who gave suck too 
long, or who did not take a sufficient quantity of 
solid food. hil 
There is likewise a most violent, fixed, constant, 
and almost intolerable head-ach, which occasions 
great debility, both of body and mind, prevents sleep, 
destroys the appetite, causes a vertigo, dimness of 
sight, a noise in the ears, convulsions, epileptic fits, | 
and sometimes vomiting, costiveness, coldness of the 
extremities, &c. o 
The head-ach is often symptomatic in continual 
and intermittent fevers, especially quartans. It is’ 
likewise a very common symptom in hysteric and 
hypochondriac complaints. ml 
When a head-ach attends an acute fever, with 
pale urine, it is an unfavourable symptom. Ta 
excessive head-achs, coldness of the extremities is a 
bad sign. va 
When the disease continues long, and is very 
violent, it often terminates in blindness, an apoplexy” 
deafness, a vertigo, the palsy, epilepsy, &c. yl 
‘In this disease the cool regimen in general] is to he’ 
observed. The diet ought to consist of such emok 
lient substances as will correct the acrimony of t 
humours, and keep the body open; as apples boiled’ 
in milk, spinage, turnips, and such hike. The drir 
ought to be diluting; as barley-water, infusion 
mild mucilaginous vegetables, decoctions of 
sudorific woods, &c. The feet and legs ought t 
kept warm, and frequently bathed in lukewat 
water; the head should be shaved, and bathed ¥ 
water and vinegar. The patient ought as mu 
possible to keep in an érect posture, and not 
with his head too low. ; ; 
_ When the head-ach is owing to excess of 
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or a hot bilious constitution, bleeding is necessary. 
The patient may be bled in the jugular vein, and the 
Operation repeated if there be occasion. Cupping 
also, or the application of leeches to the temples, and 
behind the ears, will be of service, Afterwards a 
blistering plaster may be applied to the neck behind 
the ears, or to any part of the head that is most 
affected. In some cases it will be proper to blister 
the whole head. In persons of a gross habit, issues 
of perpetual blisters will be of service. The body 


vitiated serum stagnating in the membranes, either 
within or without the skull, with a dull, heavy, 
‘ontinual pain, which will neither yield to bleeding 
lor gentle laxatives, then more powerful purgatives 
Fre necessary, as pills made of aloes, resin of jalap, 
r the like. It will also be necessary in this case 
2 blister the whole head, and to keep the back part 
f the neck open for a considerable time by a 
erpetual blister, 

When the head-ach is occasioned by the stoppage 
a running at the nose, the patient should fre- 
uently smell to a bottle of volatile salts; he may 
kewise take snuff, or any thing that will irritate the 
Se, so as to promote a discharge from it; as the 
erb mastich, ground-ivy, &e. 

A hemicrania, especially a periodical one, is 
merally owing to a foulness of the stomach, for 
hich gentle vomits must be administered, as also 
urges of rhubarb. After the bowels have been 
ficiently cleared, chalybeate waters, and such 
tters as Strengthen the stomach, will be necessary, 
‘Periodical head-ach has been cured by wearing a 
2ce of flannel over the forehead during the night. 
When the head-ach arises from a vitiated state of 
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the humours, as in the scurvy and venereal disease, 
the patient, after proper evacuations, must drink 
freely of the decoction of woods, or the decoction oi _ 
garsaparilla, with raisins and liquorice. These © 
promote perspiration, sweeten the humours, and, if duly — 
persisted in, will produce very happy effects. When 
a collection of matter is felt under the skin, it must_ 
be discharged by an incision, otherwise it will 
render tho bones carious. | 
When the head-ach is so intolerable as to endanger 
the patient’s life,oris attended with continual watching, 
delirium, &c. recourse must be had to opiates. These, 
after proper evacuations by clysters or mild purga- 
tives, may be applied both externally and internally 
The affected part may be rubbed with Bate’s anodyng | 
balsam, or a cloth dipped in it may be applied to the | 
part. The patient may, at the same time, take ‘twenty | 
drops of laudanum, in a cup of valerian or penny-| 
royal tea, twice or thrice a-day. This is only to be 
done in case of extreme pain. Proper evacuations 
ought always to accompany and follow the use of 
opiates. When the pain is very violent, and does | 
not yield to small doses of landanum, the quantity may 
be increased. J have known a patient in extreme! 
pain take three hundred drops in twenty-four hours; 
but such doses ought only to be administered by 4 
person of skill. ah 
When the patient cannot bear the loss of blood, 
his feet ought frequently to be bathed in lukewarm! 
water, and rubbed with a coarse cloth. Cataplasms' 
with mustard or horse-radish, ought likewise to be 
applied to them, ‘This course is peculiarly necessary 
when the pain proceeds from a gouty humour “a 
ing the head. ; ie 
When the head-ach is occasioned by a great h 
hard labour, or violent exercise of any kind, it 
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be allayed by cooling medicines; as the saling 
draughts with nitre and the like, 
A little of Ward’s essence, dropt into the palm of 
the hand, and applied to the forehead, will sometimes 


remove a violent head-ach; and so will sether, when 
®pplied in the same manner. 


OF THE TOOTH-ACH. (Odontalgia.) 


This disease is so welt known, that it needs no 
description, It has great affinity with the rheuma- 
tism, and often succeeds pain of the shoulders ana 
other parts of the body. 

It may proceed from obstructed perspiration, o1 
any of the other causes of inflammation. I have 
often known the tooth-ach occasioned by neglecting 
some part of the usual covering of the head, by sitting 
with the head bare near an open window, or exposing 
it any how to a draught of cold air. Food or drink 
taken either too hot or too cold is very hurtful to the 
teeth, Great quantities of sugar, or other sweet~ 
‘Meats, are likewise hurtful. Nothing is more 
destructive to the teeth than cracking nuts, or chew- 
ing any kind of hard substances, Picking the teeth 
with pins, needles, or any thing that may hurt the 
enamel with which they are covered, does great 
mischief, as the tooth is sure to be spoiled whenever 
the air gets into it. Breeding women are very 
subject to the tooth-ach, especially during the first 
three or four months of pregnancy. The tooth-ach 
often proceeds from scorbutic humours affecting the 
gums. In this case the teeth are sometimes wasted, 
and fall out without any considerable degree of pain, 

he more immediate cause of the tooth-ach is a 
rotten or carious tooth. 

_ In order to relieve the tooth-ach, we must first 
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endeavour to lessen the flux of the humours to the 
part affected. This may be done by mild purgatives, | 
scarifying the gums, or applying leeches to them, and 

bathing the feet frequently with warm water. The 

perspiration ought likewise to be promoted, by drink- 

ing freely of weak wine whey, or other diluting 

liquors, with small doses of nitre. Vomits too have 

often an exceeding good effect in the tooth-ach.  [t 

is seldom safe to administer opiates, or any kind of 
heating medicines, or even to draw a tooth, till 

proper evacuations have been premised; and these 

alone will uften effect the cure. 

If this fails, and the pain and inflammation still in- 
crease, a suppuration may be expected, to promote 
which, a toasted fig should be held between the gum 
and the cheek; bags filled with boiled camomile- 
flowers, flowers of elder, or the like, may be applied 
near the part affected, with as great a degree of 
warmth as the patient can bear, and renewed as they 
grow cool: the patient may likewise receive the 
steam of warm water into his mouth, through an 
inverted funnel, or by holding his head over the 
mouth of a porringer filled with warm water, &c. 

Such things as promote the discharge of saliva, o1 
cause the patient to spit, are generally of service, 
For this purpose, bitter, hot, or pungent vegetables 
may be chewed ; as gentian, calamus aromaticus, 01 
pellitory of Spain. Allen recommends the root @ 
yeilow water flower-de-luce in this case. This root 
may either be rubbed upon the tooth, or a little of ii 
chewed. Brookes says he hardly ever knew it fail t 
ease the tooth-ach. It ought however to be usec 
with caution. a 

Many other herbs, roots, and seeds, are recommende( 
for curing the tooth-ach; as the leaves or roots 0 
millefoil or yarrow chewed, tobacco smoked 0 


ry 
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thewed, staves acre, or the seeds of mustard chewed, 
&e. These bitter, hot, and pungent things, by occa-' 
sioning a greater flow of saliva, frequently give ease 
in the tooth-ach. 

Opiates often relieve the tooth-ach. For this pur- 
pose a little cotton wet with laudanum may be held 
between the teeth; or a piece of sticking plaster, 
about the bigness of a shilling, with a bit of opium 
in the middle of it, of a size not to prevent the stick- 
ing of the other, may be laid on the temporal artery, 
where the pulsation is most sensible. De la Motte 
affirms, that there are few cases wherein this will not 
give relief. If there be a hollow tooth, a small pill 
made of equal parts of camphire and opium, put into 
the hollow, is often beneficial. When this cannot be 
had, the hollow tooth may be filled with gum mastich, 
wax, lead, or any substance that will stick in it, and 
keep out the external air. 

__ Few applications give more relief in the tooth-ach 
“han blistering plasters, These may’ be applied be- 
‘tween the shoulders; but they have the best effect 
When put behind the ears, and made so large as to 
‘cover a great part of the lower jaw. 

After all, when a tooth is carious, it is often impos- 
‘sible to remove the pain without extracting it; and 
as a spoilt tooth never becomes sound again, it is 
prudent to draw it soon, lest it should affect the rest. 
Tooth drawing, like bleeding, is very much practised 
by mechanics, as well as persons of the medical pro- 
fession. The operation however is not without danger, 
and ought always to be performed with care. A per- 
son unacquainted with the structure of the parts will 
be in danger of hurting the jaw-bone, or of drawing a 
sound tooth instead of a rotten one. 

When the tooth-ach returns periodically, and the 
fonts chiefly affects the gums, it may be cured by the 
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Some pretend to have found great benefit in th 
tooth-ach, from the application of an artificial magnet 
to the affected tooth. We shall not attempt to 
account for its mode of operation; but, if it be found. 
to answer, though only in particular cases, it certainly’ 
deserves a trial, and it is attended with no expence, and 
cannot do any harm. Electricity has likewise been) 
recommended, and particular instruments have been 
invented for sending a shock through the affected tooth, 
Persons who have returns of the tooth-ach at cere 
tain seasons, as spring and autumn, might often 
prevent it by taking a purge at these times. Fa) 
Keeping the teeth clean has no doubt a tendency | 
to prevent the tooth-ach. The best method of doing | 
this is to wash them daily with salt and water, a) 
decoction of the bark, or with cold water alone. All. 
brushing, and scraping of the teeth is dangerous, and, | 
unless it*be performed with great care, does mischief. 


_ EAR-ACH. (Otalgia.) . a} 

Tuis disorder chiefly affects the membrane which | 
fines the inner cavity of the ear called the meatus are | 
ditortus. It is often so violent as to occasion great | 
restlessness, anxiety, and often delirium. Sometimes. 
epileptic fits, and other convulsive disorders, ha e 


_ been brought on by extreme pain in the ear. -_ 
ea. 
i 

os 


7 The ear-ach may proceed from any of the cause 
Which produce inflammation, It often proceeds fro 
* a sudden suppression of perspiration, or from t 
head being exposed to cold when covered with swe 
It may also be occasioned by worms, or other inse 
getting into the ear, or being bred there; or from al 
hard body sticking in the ear, Sometimes it proceed, 
from the translation of morbific matter to the e 
his often happens in the decline of malignant feve 
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and occasions deafness, which 1s ‘generally reckoned a 
avourable symptom, 

_ When the ear-ach proceeds from insects, or any 
hard body sticking in the ear, every method must be 
taken to remove them as soon as possible, The 
Membranes may be relaxed by dropping into the ear 
oil of sweet almonds, or olive oil. Afterwards the 
patient should be made to sneeze, by taking snuff, or 
some strong sternutatory. If this should not force 
out the body, i must be extracted by art. I have 
seen insects, which had got into the ear, come out of 
their own accord upon pouring in oil, which is a thing 
they cannot bear, 

When the pain of the ear proceeds from inflamma- 
tion, it must be treated like other topical inflamma- 
tions, by a cooling regimen, and Opening medicines, 
Bleeding at the beginning, either in the arm or jugular 
vein, or cupping in the neck, will be proper. The 
ear may likewise be fomented with steams of warm 
water ; or flannel bags filled with boiled mallows and 
camomile flowers, may be applied to it warm: or 
bladders filled with warm milk and weter. An ex- 
ceeding good method of fomenting the ear is to apply 
it close to the mouth of a jug filled with warm water, 
or a strong decoction of camomile flowers, , 

The patient’s feet should be frequently bathed in 
luke-warm water, and he ought to take small doses of 
aitre and rhubarb, viz. a scruple of the former, and 


tay be whey, or decoction of barley and liquorice with 
ig8 or raisins, The parts behind the ear ought fre- 


When the inflammation cannot be discussed, a 
roultice of bread and milk, or roasted onions, may be 
ipplied to the. ear, and frequently renewed, till the 
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abscess breaks, or can be opened. A‘terwards thel 
humours may be diverted from the fart by gentle | 
laxatives, blisters, or issues; but the discharge must 
not be suddenly dried up by any external *pplieationg 


PAIN OF THE STOMACH, &c. (Gastrodynia.) — 


THIs may proceed from various causes ; as indiges- 
tion; wind; the acrimonv of the bile; sharp, acrid, 
or poisonous substances taken into the stomach, &eo. 
It may likewise be occasioned by worms; the stop 
page of customary evacuations ; a translation of gouty 
matter to the stomach, the bowels, &c. ‘tid 

Women in the decline of life are very liable eo 
pains of the stomach and bowels, especially such as 
are afflicted with hysteric complaints, It is likewise 
very common to hypochondriac men of a sedentary 
and luxurious life. In such persons it often pro 
so extremely obstinate as to baffle all the powers 
medicine, - 

When the pain of the stomach is most violent after 
eating, there i is reason to expect that it ea ira n 


finds what ind of food agrees best. “with his a 
and should continue chiefly to use it. Ifa change of 
diet does not remove the complaint, the patient m 
take a gentle vomit, and afterwards a dose or two 
rhubarb. He ought likewise ta take an infusion 
camomile flowers, or some other stomachic_ bitt 
either in wine or water. I have often known exercis¢é 
remove this complaint, especially sailing, or a long 
journey on horseback, or in a carriage. a 

When a pain of the stomach proceeds from flatts 
lency, the patient is constantly belching up wind, and 
feels an uneasy distention of the stomach after mi 
This is a most deplorable disease, and is sel 
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horoughly cured. In general, the patient ought to 
void all windy diet, and every thing that sours on 
he stomach, as greens, roots, &c. This rule, how- 
ver, admits of some exceptions. There are many 
astances of persons very much troubled with wind, 
tho have received great benefit from eating parched 
eas, though that grain is generally supposed to be of 
, Windy nature. 

This complaint may likewise be greatly relieved by 
ibour, especially digging, reaping, mowing, or any 
ind of active employment by which the bowels are 
Iternately compressed and dilated. The most obsti- 
ate case of this kind I ever met with was ina person 
fa sedentary occupation, whom I advised, after he 
ad tried every kind of medicine in vain, to turn 
ardener; which he did, and has ever since enjoyed 
ood health, 

When a pain in the stomach is occasioned by the 
wallowing of acrid, or poisonous substances, they 
mast be discharged by vomit; this may be excited by 
utter, oils, or other soft things, which sheath and 
iefend the stomach from the acrimony of its contents. 

When pain of the stomach proceeds from a trans- 
ation of gouty matter, warm cordials are necessary, 
S generous wines, French brandy, &c. Some have 
runk a whole bottle of brandy or rum, in this case, in 
_few hours, without being in the least intoxicated, 
r even feeling the stomach warmed by it. It is im- 
‘ossible to ascertain the quantities necessary upon 
hese occasions. This must be left to the feelings and 
iseretion of the patient. The safer way, however, is 
ot to go too far. When there is an inclination to 
omit, it may be promoted by drinking an infusion of 
amomile fiowers, or carduus benedictus. 

Ifa pain of the stomach proceed from the stoppage 
f customary evacuations, bleeding will be necessa: Ys 
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etpecially in sanguine and very full habits. It wif 
likewise be of use to keep the body gently open by 
mild purgatives; as rhubarb or senna, &e. When 
this disease affects women, in the decline of life, after 
the stoppage of the menses, making an issue in the 
leg or arm will be of peculiar service. 

When the disease is occasioned by worms, they 
must be destroyed, or expelled by such means as are 
recommended in the following section. 

When the stomach is greatly relaxed, aud the 
digestion bad, which often occasion flatulencies, the 
elixir of vitriol will be of singular service. Fifteen or 
twenty drops of it may be taken in a glass of wine or 
water twice or thrice a-day. : 

Persons afflicted with flatulency are generally 
unhappy, unless they be taking some purgative médi- 
cines; these, though they may give immediate ease 
tend to weaken and relax the stomach and bowels, 
and consequently increase the disorder. Their bes 
method is to mix purgatives and stomachies together, 
Equal parts of Peruvian bark and rhubarb may be 
infused in brandy or wine, and taken in such quant 
as to keep the body gently open. 


CHAP. XXXYV. 


worms. (Vermes.) 


: 

rt 
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Le 
THESE are chiefly of three kinds, viz. the tent ae 
tape worm: the teres, or round and long worm ; “ait 
the ascarides, or round and short worm. There ar 
many other kinds of worms found in the human body, 
but as they proceed, in a great measure, from similar 
causes, have nearly the same symptoms, and requ 
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+ The tape worm is white, very long, and full of 
joints. It is generally bred either in the stomach or 
small intestines. The round and long worm is like- 
wise bred in the small intestines, and sometimes in 
the stomach. The round and short worms commonly 
lodge in the rectum, or what is called the end gut, 
and occasion a disagreeable itching about the seat. 

The-long and round worms occasion squeamish- 
ness, vomiting, a disagreeable breath, gripes, looses 
ness, swelling of the belly, swoonings, loathing of 
food, and at other times a voracious appetite, a dry 
cough, convulsions, epileptic fits, and sometimes a 
privation of speech. These worms have been knowt 
to perforate the intestines, and get into the cavity of 
the belly. The effects of the tape-worm are nearly 
the same with those of the long and reund, but 
tather more violent. 

_ Andry says, the following symptoms particularly 
attend the solium, which is a species of the tape- 
Worm, viz. swoonings, privation of speech, and a 
Voracious appetite. The round worms, called asca- 
rides, besides an itching of the anus, cause swoon- 
ings, and tenesmus, or an inclination to go to stool. 

Causrs.—Worms may proceed fromvarious causes ; 
but they are seldom found except in weak and re 

Jaxed stomachs, where the digestion is bad. Seden- 
tary persons are more liable to them than the active 
and laborious, Those who eat great quantities of 
unripe fruit, or who live much upon raw herbs and 
roots, are generally subject to worms. There seems 
to be a hereditary disposition in some persons to 
this disease. I have often seen all the children of a 
family subject io worms of a particular kind. They 


Seem likewise frequently to be owing to the nurse. _ 


Children of the same family, nursed by one woman, 
have often worms, when those nursed by anothes 
have uone. 
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SymPproms.—The common symptoms of worms - 
are, paleness of the countenance, and at other bio | 


an universal flushing of the face; itching of the nose; | 
this, however, is doubtful, as children pick their 
noses in all diseases; starting, and grinding of the 
teeth in sleep; swelling of the upper lip; the appetite 
sometimes bad, and at other times quite voracious; 
looseness; a sour, or stinking breath; a hard swelled 
belly ; great thirst; the urine frothy, and sometimes 
of awhitish colour; griping or cholic pains; an invo- 
luntary discharge of saliva, especially when asleep ; 
frequent pains of the side, with a dry cough, and | 
unequal pulse; palpitations of the heart; swoonings; 
drowsiness; cold sweats; palsy ; epileptic fits, with 
many other unaccountable nervous symptoms, which | 
were formerly attributed to witchcraft, or the in= 
fluence of evil spirits. Small bodies in the excre=| 
ments resembling melon or cucumber seeds, are 
symptoms of the tape-worm. 
I lately saw some very surprising effects of worms 

in a girl about five years of age, who used to lie for) 
whole hours as if dead. She at last expired, and, 
upon opening her body, a number of teres, or long 
round worms,were found in her intestines,which were 
considerably inflamed: and what anatomists call an 
intus susceptio, or involving of one part of the gub 
within another, had taken place in no less than four 
different parts of the intestinal canal, That worms 
exist in the human kody there can be no doubt; a 1d 
that they must sometimes be considered as a disease, 
is equally certain: but this is not the case so often 
‘as people imagine. The idea that worms casion 
many diseases, gives an opportunity to thé“profess ad 
worm-doctors of imposing on the credulity of mankind, 
and doing much mischief. They find worms in “a 
7 | 
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tase, and liberally throw in their antidotes,. which 
generally consist. of strong, drastic purges. I have 
known these given in delicate constitutions to the 
lestruction of the patient, where there was not the 
east symptom of worms. 

_ MEDIcINE.—Though numberless medicines are 
»xtolled for expelling and killing worms, yet no 
lisease more frequently baffles the physician’s skill. 
In general, the most proper medicines for their ex- 
mision are strong purgatives; and to prevent their 
weeding, stomachic bitters, with now and then a 
jlass of good wine. 

The best purge for an adult is jalap and calomel. 
ve and twenty or thirty grains of the former with 
IX or seven of the latter, mixed in syrup, may be 
aken early in the morning for a dose. It will be 
roper that the patient keep the house all day, and 
lrink nothing cold. The dose may be repeated once 
it twice a week, for a fortnight or three weeks. On 
he intermediate days the patient may take a drachm 
if the powder of tin, twice or thrice a-day, mixed 
vith syrup, honey. or treacle. 

Those who do not chuse to take the calomel may 
take use of the bitter purgatives; as aloes, hiera 
era, tincture of senna, and rhubarb, &c, 

Oily medicines are sometimes found beneficial for 
xpelling worms. An ounce of salad oil and a table- 
Poonful of common salt may be taken in a glass of 
ed port wine thrice a day, or oftener if the stomach 
ill bear it. But the more common form of using 
i is in clysters. Oily clysters, sweetened with 
4gar or honey, are very efficacious in bringing away 
1e short round worms called ascarides, and likewise 
1€ teres, 

The Harrowgate water is an excellent medicine for 
‘pelling worms, especially the ascarides. As this 
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water is impregnated with sulphur we may hence 
infer, that sulphur alone must be a good medicine ii 
this case; which is found to be a fact. Many prae 
titioners give flour of sulphur in very large doses, 
and with great success. It should be made into at 
electuary with honey or treacle, and taken in suel 
quantity as to purge the patient. 52 

Where Har:owgate water cannot be obtained, sea 
water may be used, which is far from being a con 
temptible medicine in this case. If sea-water canno 
be had, common salt dissolved in water may hi 
drunk. I have often seen this used by country 
niuses with very good effect. Some flour of sulphu 
may be taken over night, and the salt-water in thi 
morning. 

But worms, though expelled, will soon breed again 
if the stomach remains weak and relaxed ; to preven 
which we would recommend the Peruvian bark 
Half a drachm of bark in powder may be taken in - 
glass of red port wine three or four times a-day, afte 
the above medicines have been used. Lime water i 
likewise good for this purpose, or @ table-spoontt 


of the chalybeate wine taken twice or thrice a-da} 


Infusions or decoctions of bitter herbs may likewis 
be drunk; as the infusion of tansy, water trefoi 
camomile flowers, tops of wormwood, the less 
centaury, &c. ; 

For a child of four or five years old, stx grains ¢ 
rhubarb, five of jalap, and two of calomel, may 
mixed 1n a spoonful of syrup or honey, and give 
the morning. Thechild should keep the house @ 
day, and take nothing cold. This dose may_ 
repeated twice a-week for three or four weeks. | 
the intermediate days the child may take a serup 
of powdered tin, and ten grains of wthiops min 
in a spoonful of treacle twice a-day. This dose m 
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e increased or diminished according to the age of 
le patient. 
Bisset says, the great bastard blak hellebore, or 
sax’s foot, is a most powerful vermifuge for the long 
yund worms. He orders the decoction of about a 
rachm of the green leaves, or about fifteen grains of 
ue dried leaves in powder for a dose to a child 
etween four and seven years of age. This dose is 
) be repeated two or three times. He adds, that the 
reen leaves made into a syrup with coarse sugar, is 
most the only medicine he has used for round 
orms for three years past. Before pressing out the 
lice, he moistens the bruised leaves with vinegar, 
hich corrects the medicine. The dose is a tea- 
9oonful at bed-time, and one or two next morning. 
I have frequently known these big bellies, which 
|children are commonly reckoned a sign of worms, 
uite removed by giving them white soap in their 
ttage, or other food. Tansy, garlic, and rue, are all 
od against worms, and may be used various ways. 
fe might here mention many other plants, both’ 
r external and internal use, as the cabbage bark, &e. 
ut think the powder of tin with eethiops mineral, 
id the purges of rhubarb and calomel, are more to 
> depended on. 
Ball’s purging vermifuge powder is a very power- 
i medicine. It is made of equal parts of rhubarb, 
amony, and calomel, with as much double refined 
igar as ig equal in weight of all the other ingre- 
ents. These must be mixed together, and reduced 
} @ fine powder. The dose for a child is from ten 
ains to twenty, once or twice a week, An adult 
ay take a drachm for a dose. i 
Parents who would preserve their children from 
orms ought to allow them plenty of exercise in the 
len air; to take caie ah their food be wholesome 
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.and sufficrenity solid: and, as far as possible, to pre 
vent their eating raw herbs, roots, or green trash} 
fruits. {t will not be amiss to aliow a child who i: 
subject to worms, a glass of red wine after meals ;_ 
every thing that braces and strengthens the stonalil 
is good both for preventing and expelling thor 
vermin. 


CHAP. XXXVI. ff 
THE JAUNDICE (Icterus.) : 


Tuts disease is first observable in the white of fl 
‘eye, which appears yellow. Afterwards the who 
‘skin puts on a yellow appearance. The urine tooi 
of a saffron hue, and dyes a white cloth of the sam 
‘colour. There is likewsie a species of this diseas 
‘called the Black Jaundice. | 

CausEs. —The immediate cause of the jaundi 
an obstructiou of the bite. The remote or occas 
causes are, the bites of poisonous animals, as th 
viper, mad dog, &c. the bilious or hysteric cholie 
violent passions; as grief, anger, &c. Strom 
purges or vomits will likewise occasion the jaundi ce 
Sometimes it proceeds from obstinate agues, or fro 
that disease being prematurely stopped by astring 

medicines. In infants it is often occasioned bj 
“meconium not being sufficiently purged off. 1 
nant women are very subject to it. It is likew 
a symptom of several kinds of fever. Catching 
‘or the stoppage of customary evacuations, as © 
‘menses, the bleeding piles, issues, &c. will oce 
the jaundice. 
eee ee es at first 3¢ connplains d 
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The stools are of a whitish or clay colour, and the 
urine, as was observed above, is yellow. The 
breathing is difficult, and the patient complains of 
an unusual Joad or oppression on his breast. There 
is a heat in the nostrils, a bitter taste in the mouth, 
loathing of food, sickaess of the stomach, vomiting, 
flatulency, and other symptoms of indigestion, 

[f the patient be young, and the disease com- 

plicated with no other malady, it is seldom danger 
ous; but in old people, where it continues long, 
returns frequently, or is complicated with the dropsy 
or hypocondriae symptoms, it generally proves fatal. 
The black jaundice is more dangerous than the 
yellow. 
_RecImMenN.—The diet shoud be cool, light, and 
diluting, consisting chiefly of ripe fruits and mud 
vegetables; as apples boiled or roasted, stewed 
prunes, preserved plums, boiled spinage, &c. Veal 
x chicken broth, with light bread, are likewise very 
proper. Many have been cured by living almost 
wholly for some days on raw egys. The drink should 
9¢ butter miik, whey sweetened with honey, or: 
lecoctions of cool opening vegetables; or marsh- 
nallow roots, with liquorice, &c. 

The patient should take as much exercise as he 
an bear, either on horse back, or in a carriage ; 
valking, running, and even jumping, are likewise 
roper, provided he can bear them without pain, 
nd there be no Symptoms of inflammation. Patients 
ave been cured of this disease by a long journey, 
fter medicines had proved ineffectual, 

usements are likewise of great use in the 
vundice. The disease is often occasioned by a 
edentary life joined to a dull melancholy disposition. 
Vhatever therefore tends to promote the circulation, 
nd to cheer the spirits, must have a good effect; as 
ancing, laughing, singing, &c. 
reat 
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~MepIcinE.—If the patient be young, of a full 
sanguine habit, and complains of pain in the right 
side about the region of the liver, bleeding will be 
necessary. After this a vomit must be administered, 
and if the disease proves obstinate, it may be repeated 
once or twice. No medicines are more beneficial in 
the jaundice than vomits, especially where it is not 
attended with inflammation. Half a drachm of 
ipecacuanha in powder will be a sufficient dose for 
anadult. It may be wrought off with weak camomile- 
tea, or lukewarm water. The body must likewise be 
kept open by taking a sufficient quantity of Castile 
soap, or the pills for the jaundice recommended im 
the Appendix. | 
Fomenting the parts about the region of thi 
stomach and liver, and rubbing them with a wart 
hand or flesh brush, are likewise beneficial ; but it is 
still more so for the patient to sit in a bath of warm 
water up to the breast. He ought to do this fre- 
quently, and should continue in it as long as his 
strength will permit. 
Many dirty things are recommended for the cure 
of the jaundice; as lice, millepedes, &c. But these 
do more harm than good, as people trust to them, 
and neglect more valuable medicines; besides, they 
are seldom taken in sufficient quantity to produce) 
any effects. People always expect that such dhings 
should act as charms, and consequently seldom 
persist in the use of them. Vomits, purges, fomenta+ 
tions, and exercise, will seldom fail to cure thé 
jaundice when it is a simple disease; and whet 
complicated with the dropsy, a scirrhous liver, 01 
other chronic complaints, it is hardly to be cured by 
any means, oa 
Numberless British herbs are extolled for the eure) 
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of this disease. The author of the Medicina Britain 
Rica mentions near a hundred, ail famous for curing 
the jaundice. The fact is, the disease often goes off 
of its own accord; in which the last medicine 18 
always said to have performed the cure. I have 
Sometimes however seen considerable benefit, in a 
very obstinate jaundice, from a decoction of hemp- 
seed. Four ounces of the seed may be boiled in two 
English quarts of ale, and sweetened with coarse 
Sugar. The dose is half an English pint every 
morning. It may be continued for eight or nine days, 

I have likewise known Harrowgate sulphur-water 
cure a jaundice of very long standing. It should be 
used for some weeks, and the patient must both 
drink and bathe. 

- The soluble tartar is a very proper medicine in the 
jaundice. A drachm of it may be taken every night 
and morning in a cup of tea or water-gruel. If it 
does not open the body, the dose may be increased. 

Persons subject to the jaundice ought to take as 
much exercise as possible, and to avoid all heating 
and astringent aliments, 


CHAP. XXXVII. 
OF THE DROPSY. 

THE dropsy is a preternatural swelling of the 
whole body, or some part of it, occasioned by a col- 
ection of watery humour. It is distinguished by 
lifferent names, according to the part affected, as 
he anasarca, or a collection of water under the 
kins the ascites, or a collection of water in the 
relly; the hydrops pectoris, or dropsy of the breast; 
he hydrocephalus, or dropsy of the brain, &c. 
_Causrs.—The dropsy is often owing to an here- 
itary disposition. It may likewise proceed, from 
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drinking ardent splrits, or other strong Uquors, It 
is true almost to a proverb, that great drinkers die 
of a dropsy. The want of exercise is also a very 
common cause of the dropsy. Hence it is justly 
reckoned among the diseases of the sedentary. It 
often proceeds from excessive evacuations, as frequent 
and copious bleedings, strong purges often repeated, 
frequent salivations, &c. The sudden stoppage of 
eustomary or necessary evacuations, as the menses, 
the hemorrhoids, fluxes of the belly, &c. may 
likewise cause a dropsy. 

I have known the dropsy occasioned by drinking 
large quantities of cold, weak, watery liquor, when 
the body was heated by violent exercise. A low, 
damp, or marshy situation is likewise a frequent 
cause of it. Hence it is a common disease in moist, 
flat, fenny countries. It may also be brought on by 
a long use of poor watery diet, or of viscous aliment 
that is hard of digestion. It is often the effect of 
other diseases, as the jaundice, a scirrhous of the 
liver, a violent ague of ‘ong continuance, a diarrhea, 
a dysentery, an empyema, ora consumption of the 
lungs. In short, whatever obstructs the perspiration, 
or prevents the blood from being duly prepared, mi 
occasion a dropsy. 

SyMPToMS.—Anasarca generally begins with, - 
swelling of the feet and ancles towards night, he 
for some time disappears in the morning. In ¢ 
evening the parts, if pressed with the finger, w 
pit. The swelling gradually ascends, and occupie 
the trunk of the body, the arms, and the h 
Afterwards the breathing becomes difficult, the urine 
is in small quantity, and the thirst great; the = 
is bound, and the perspiration is greatly obstruct 
To these succeed torpor, heaviness, a slow was ma 
feyer, and a troublesome cough, This eid 
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generally a fatai symptoin, as it shews that the lungs 
are affected. 

In an ascites, besides the above symptoms, there 
is a swelling of the belly, and often a fluctuation, 
which may be perceived by striking the belly on one 
side, and laying the palm of the hand on the opposite. 
This may be distinguished from a tympany by the 
weight of the swelling, as well as by the fluctuation. 
When the anasarca and ascites are combined, the 
s*se is very dangerous. Even a simple ascites seldom 
admits of a radical cure. Almost all that can be 
done is to let off the water by tapping, which seldom 
aifords more than temporary relief. : 

When the disease comes suddenly on, and the 
patient is young and strong, there is reason however 
(0 hope for a cure, especially if medicine be given 
sary. But if the patient be old, has led an irregular 
yr a sedentary life, or if there be reason to suspect 
hat the liver, lungs, or any of the viscera are un- 
sind, there is great reason to fear that the 
consequences will prove fatal. 

_ REGIMEN.—The patient must abstain, as much as 
possible, from all drink, especially weak and watery 
liquors, and must quench his thirst with mustard- 
whey, or acids, as juice of lemon, oranges, sorrel, or 
mich like. His aliment ought to be dry, of a sti- 
omilating and diuretic quality, as toasted bread, the 
flesh of birds, or other wild animals roasted ; pungent 
ind aromatic vegetables, as garlic, mustard, onions, 
*resses, horse radish, rocambole, shalot, &c. Hemay 
ilso eat sea biscuit dipped in wine or a little brandy. 
This is not only nourishing, but tends to quench 
hirst. Some have been actually cured of a dropsy 
oy a total abstinence from all liquids, and living 
sntirely upon such things as are mentioned above, 
If the patient must-have diink, the Spa-waier, op 
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Rhenish wine, with diuretic medicines infused In it 
are the best. 
Exercise is of the greatest importance in a dropsy. 
If the patient be able to walk, dig, or the like, he 
ought to continue these exercises as long as he can. 
If he is not able to walk or labour, -he must ride on 
horseback, or in a carriage, and the more violent the 
motion so much the better, provided he can bear it. 
His bed ought to be hard, and the air of his apart- 
ments warm and dry. If he lives in a damp country, 
he ought to be removed into a dry one, and, if 
possible, into a warmer climate, In a word, every 
method should be taken to promote the perspiration, 
and to brace the solids. For this purpose it will 
likewise be proper to rub the patient’s body, two or 
three times a-day, with a hard cloth, or the flesh- 
brush; and he ought constantly to wear flannel next 
his skin. ‘Y 
MEpICINE.—If the patient be young, his consti- 
tution good, and the disease has come on suddenly, 
it may generally be removed by strong vomits, brisk 
purges, and such medicines as promote a discharge 
by sweat and urine For an adult, half a drachm of 
ipecacuanha in powder, and half an ounce of oxymel 
of squills, will be a proper vomit. This may be 
repeated as often as is found necessary, three or four 
days, intervening between the doses. The patient 
must not drink much after taking the vomit, other 
wise he destroys its effects. A cup or two- 
camomile-tea will be sufficient to work it off. se 
Between each vomit, on one of the intermediate 
days, the patient may take the following purges 
Jalap in powder, half a drachm; cream of tartar, two 
drachms ; calomel, six grains. These may be made 
into a bolus with a little syrup of pale roses, and 
taken early in the morning. The less the patient 
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@rinks after it the better. If he be much griped, he 
may now and then take a cup of chicken-broth. 

The patient may likewise take every night at bed- 
time the following bolus: To four or five grains of 
¢amphor add one grain of opium, and as much syrup 
of orange-peel as is sufficient to make them into a 
bolus. This will generally promote a gentle sweat, 
which should be encouraged by drinking. now and 
then a small cup of wine-whey, with a tea-spoonful 
of the spirits of hartshorn jn it. A tea-cupful of the 
following diuretic infusion may likewise be taken 
every four or five hours through the day: 

Take Juniper berries, mustard seed, and horse 
radish, of each half an ounce, ashes of broom half a 
pound ; infuse them in a quart of Rhenish wine, or 
strong ale, for a few days, and afterwards strain off 
the liquor. Such as cannot take this infusion, may 
use the decoction of seneka-root, which is both 
diuretic and sudorific. I have known an obstinate 
¥nasarca cured by an infusion of the ashes of broom 
in wine, 


nedicines as promote the secretions, and to support 
he patient’s strength by warm and nourishing 
sordials, 

The secretion of urine may be greatly promoted 
'Y nitre. Brookes says, he knew a young woman 
vho was cured of a dropsy by taking a drachm of 
litre every morning in a draught of ale, after she had 
een given over as incurable. The powder of squills 
8 likewise a good diuretic. Six or eight grains of it, 
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with a scruple of nitre, may be given twiee a-day in 
a glass of strong cinnamon-water. Ball says, 4— 
large spoonful of unbruised mustard-seed taken — 
every night and morning, and drinking half aa 
English pint of the decoction of the tops of greent 
broom after it, has performed a cure after other 
powerful medicines had proved ineffectual. MM 

I have sometimes seen good effects from cream of 
tartar in this disease. It promotes the discharges 
by stool and urine, and will at least palliate, if it 
does not perform a cure. The patient may begin by” 
taking an ounce every second or third day, and may 
increase the quantity to two or even to three ounces, — 
if the stomach will bear it. This quantity 1s not! 
however to be taken at once, but divided into thy 
or four doses. , 

To promote perspiration, the patient may use th 
decoction of seneka root, as directed above; or hw 
may take two table-spoonsful of Mindererus’s spirit’ 
ina cup of wine-whey three or four times a-day. To 
promote a discharge of urine, the following infusion 
of the London hospita's wil! likewise be beneficial. 


Take of zedoary root, two drachms; dried squills,* 
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9 
rhubarb, and juniper berries bruised, of each a 


drachm ; cinnamon in powder, three drachms; salt” 
of wormwood, a drachm and a half; infuse in an 
English pint and a half of old hock-wine, and when | 
fit for use, filter the liquor. A wine glass of it m 
be taken three or four times a-day. 

In the anasarca it is usual to scarify the feet an¢ 
legs. By this means the water is often discharged 
but the operator must be cautious not to make 
incisions too deep; they ought barely topierce throu. 
the skin, and especial care must be taken, by spiritt 
fomentations and proper digestives, to preven 


gangrene. : ‘ iota 
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_ In an ascites, when the disease does not evidentiy 
end speedily give way to purgative and diuretic 
medicines, the water ought to be let off by tapping. 
This is a very simple and safe operation, and would 
often succeed, if it were performed in due time, but 
if it De delayed till the humours are vitiated, or the 
bowels spoiled by long soaking in water, it can 
hardly be expected that any permanent relief will be 
procured, 

After the evacuation of the water, the patient is to 
be put on a course of strengthening medicines: as 
the Peruvian bark ; the elixir of vitriol ; warm _ 
iromatics, with a due proportion of rhubarb, infused 
N wine, and such like. His diet ought to be dry; 
ind nourishing, such as is recommended in the 
eginning of the Chapter; and he shou'd take as 
nuch exercise as he can bear without fatigue. He 
hould wear flannel next his skin, and make daily 
ise of the flesh brush. . 


—_—_—_—— 
CHAP. XXXVIII. 


GOUT. 


_TuERE is no disease which shews the imperfection 
f medicine, or sets the advantages of temperance 
nd exercise in a Stronger hght, than the gout, 
ixcess and idleness are the true sources from 
hence it originally Sprung, and all who would 
void it must be active and temperate. 

Though idleness and intemperance are the prircipal 
‘uses of the gout, yet many other things may 
ntribute to bring on the disorder in those who are 
»t, and to induce a paroxysm in those who are 
ibject to it; as intense study; too free an use of: 
‘idulated liquors « night-watching; grief or uneasia? 
- 
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ness of mind; an obstruction or defect of any of the . 
customary discharges, as the menses, sweating of the 
feet, perspiration, &c. 

Symproms.—A fit of the gout is generally preceded 
by indigestion, drows ness, belching of wind, a slight 
head-ach, sickness, and sometimes vomiting. The 
patient complains of weariness and dejection of spirits, 
and has often a pain in the limbs, with a sensation 
as if wind or cold water were passing down the thigh. 
The appetite is often remarkably keen a day or two 
before the fit, and there is a slight pain in passing 
urine, and sometimes an involuntary shedding of 
tears. Sometimes these symptoms are much more 
violent, especially upon the near approach of the fit, 
and some observe, that as is the fever which ushers: 
in the govt, so will the fit be; if the fever be short 
and sharp, the fit will be so likewise; if it be feeble, 
long, and lingering, the fit will be such also, But 
this observation can only hold with respect to very 
regular fits of the gout. , 

The regular gout generally makes its attack in the 
spring or beginning of winter, in the following 
manner: About two or three in the morning, the 
patient is seized with a pain in his great toe, some+ 
times in the heel, and at other times in the ancle or 
calf of the leg. This pain is accompanied with @ 
sensation as if cold water were poured upon the part, 
which is succeeded by a shivering, with some degree’ 
ot fever. Afterwards the pain increases, and fixing 
among the small bones of the foot, the patient fou 
all the different kinds of torture, as if the part were’ 
stretched, burnt, squeezed, gnawed, or torn in pieces, 
&c. The part at length becomes 80 exquisitely 
sensible, that the patient cannot bear to have it 
touched, or even suffer any person to walk across 
the room. ar! | 
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~ Yhe patient is generally in exquisite torture for 
_ wenty-four hours, from the time of the coming on ~ 
01 the fit: he then becomes easier, the part begins to 
‘Bwell, appears red, and is covered with a little 
meisture, Towards morning he drops asleep, and 
generally falls into a gentle breathing sweat. This. 
terminates the first paroxysm, a number of which 
constitutes a fit of the gout; which is longer or 
shorter according to the patient's age, strength, the 
season of the year, and the disposition of the body 
‘0 this disease, 

The patient is always worst towards night, and 
vasier in the morning. The paroxysms however 
generally grow milder every day, till at length the 
\disease is carried off by perspiration, urine, and the 
(other evacuations. In some patients this happens ir, 
‘afew days in others, it requires weeks, and in some, 
‘months, t« finish the fit. Those whom age and 
‘frequent fi: of the gout have greatly debilitated, 
‘seldom get free from it before the approach of 
Summer, and sometimes not till it be pretty far 
jadvanced. 
| Recimen.—As there are no medicines yet known 
jthat will cure the gout, we shall confine our observa- 
tions chiefly to regimen, both in and out of the fit. 
|_ In the fit, if the patient be young and strong, his 
diet ought to be thin and cooling, and his drink of 
ja diluting nature; but where the constitution is 
weak, and the patient has been accustomed to live 
high, this is not a proper time to retrench. In this 
jase he must keep nearly to his usual diet, and should 
frequently take a cup of strong negus, or a glass of 
generous wine. Wine-whey is a.very proper drink 
m this case, as it promotes the perspiration without 
greatly heating the patient. It will answer thig 
pumpose better if a tea-spoonful of sal volatile oleo« 
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sum, or spirits of hartshorn, be put into a cup of it 
twice a-day. It will likewise be proper to give at 
bed-time a tea-spoonful of the volatile tincture of 
guatacum in a large draught of warm wine-whey, 
This will greatly promote perspiration through the 
night. ‘ 
As the most safe and e®cacions method of diss 
charging the gouty matter is by perspiration, this 
ought to be kept up by all means, especially in the 
affected part. For this purpose the leg and foot 
should be wrapt in soft flannel, fur, or wool. The 
last is most readily obtained, and seems to answer 
the purpose better than any thing else. The people 
of Lancashire look upon wool as a kind of specific in 
the gout. They wrap a great quantity of it a 

the leg and foot affected, and cover it with a skin o 
soft dressed leather. This they suffer to continue 
for eight or ten days, and sometimes for a fortnight 
or three weeks, or longer, if the pain does not cease. 
I never knew any external application answer so well 
in the gout. I have often seen it applied when the 
swelling and inflammation were very great, with violent 
pain, and have found ail these symptoms relieved by 
it ina few days. The wool which they use is gene 
rally greased, and carded or combed. They chuse 
the softest which can be had, and seldom or neve 
remove it till the fit be entirely gone off. 

The patient ought likewise to be kept quiet and 
easy during the fit. Every thing that affects the 
mind disturbs the paroxysm, and tends to throw the 
gout upon the nobler parts. All external applica- 
tions that repel the matter are to be avoided as death. 
They do not cure the disease, but remove it fra 
safer to a more dangerous part of the body, whe 
often proves fatal. A fit of the gout is to be « 


sidered as Niture’s method of removing someth ing 
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that might prove destructive to the body, and all 
that we can do, with safety, is to promote her inten- 
tions, and to assist her in expelling the enemy in 
her own way. Evacuations by bleeding, stool, &c. 
-are likewise to be used with caution; they do not 
‘remove the cause of the disease, and sometimes by 
weakening the patient prolong the fit: but where 
the constitution is able to bear it, it will be of use to 
keep the body gently open by diet or very mild 
laxative medicines. 

Many things will indeed shorten a fit of the gout, 
and scme will drive it off altogether: but nothing 
has yet been found which will do this with Safety to 
the patient. In pain we eagerly grasp at anything 
that promises immediate ease, and even hazard life 
itself for a temporary relief, This is the true reason 
why so many infallible remedies have been proposed 
for the gout, and why such numbers have lost their 
lives by theuse of them. It would be as prudentto stop 
‘the small-pox from rising, and to drive them into the 
blood, as to attempt to repel the gouty matter after 
it has been thrown upou the extremities, The latter 
is as much an effort of Nature to free herself from 
an offending cause as the former, and ought equally 
to be promoted. 

. en the pain however is very great, and the 
patient is restless, thirty or forty drops of laudanum, 
More or less, according to the violence of the symp- 
toms, may be taken at bed-time. This will euse the 
pain, procure rest, promote perspiration, and forward 
he crisis of the disease, 

_ After the fit is over, the patient ought to take a 
entle dose or two of the bitter tincture of rhubarb, 
t some other warm stomachic purge. He should 
iso drink a weak infusion of stomachie bitters in 
1 wine or ale, as Peruvian bark, with cinnaa 
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mon, Virginian snake-root, and orange pecl. The 
diet at this time should be light, but nourishing, and — 
gentle exercise ought to be taken on horseback, or 
in a carriage. ® 
Out of the fit, it is in the patient’s power to do” 
many things towards preventing a return of the 
disorder, or rendering the fit, if it should return, 
less severe. This, however, is not to be attempted 
by medicine. I have frequently kmown the gout 
kept cff for several years by the Peruvian bark and Hl 
other astringent medicines ; but in all the cases where 
I had occasion to see this tried, the persons died 
suddenly, and, to all appearance, for want of a_ 
regular fit of the gout. One would be apt, from 
hence, to conclude, that a fit of the gout, to some 
constitutions, in the decline of life, is rather salutary 
than hurtful. : 
Though it may be dangerous to stop a fit of the 
gout by medicine, yet if the constitution can be so. 
changed by diet and exercise, as to lessen or totally — 
prevent its return, there certainly can be no danger — 
in following such a course, It is well known, that 
the whole habit may be so altered by a proper regi=_ 
men, as quite to eradicate this disease; and those | 
only who have sufficient resolution to persist in ee | 
a course have reason to expect a cure. Be 
The course which we would recommend for | 
preventing the gout, is as follows: In the first place, 
universal temperance. In the next place, sufficient 
exercise. By this we do not mean sauntering about | 
in an indolent manner, but labour, sweat, and toil. | 
These only can render the humours wholesome, and | 
keep them so. Going early to bed, and rising | 
betimes, are also of great importance. It is likewise 
proper to avoid night studies, and all intense thought. 
The supper should be light, and taken early, All” 
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“rong liquors, especially generous wines and sour 
Punch, are to be avoided, ; 
- We would likewise recommend some doses of 
magnesta alba and rhubarb to be taken every spring 
and autumn ; and afterwards a course of stomachie 
i » 48 tansey or water-trefoil tea, an infusion of 
sentian and camomile flowers, or a decoction of 
surdock root, &c, Any of these, or an infusion of 
i greeable to the 
atient, may be drunk for two or three weeks in 
March and October twice a-day. An issue or per- 
Sreat tendency to prevent the gout. 
f these were more generally used in the decline 
f life, they would not only often prevent the gout, 
ut also other chronic maladies, Such as can afford 
» go to Bath, will find great benefit from bathing 
ud drinking the water. It both promotes digestion, 
ad invigorates the habit. 
Though there is little room for medicj 


€ pain of the joints ceases, and the swelli 
sappears, while either severe head-ach, drow 
8s, trembling, giddiness, convulsions, or delirium, 
meon, Whenit seizes the lungs, great oppression, 
th cough and difficulty of breathing, ensue, If it 
acks the Stomach, extreme sickness, vomiting, 
xlety, pain in the epigastric region, and total. loss | 
strength, will succeed, 

When the gout attacks the head or lungs, evrey 
thod must be taken to fix it in the feet, They 
st be frequently bathed in warm water and acrid. 
‘plasms applied to the soles, Blistering-plasters, . 
5e to be applied to the ancles or ealyes of 
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thelegs. Bleeding in tine neck ur ancles is also neces 


to keep in bed for the most part, if there be any 
signs of inflammation, and should be very careful nay 
to catch cold. 

If it attacks the stomach with a sense of cold, the 
most warm cordials are necessary ; strong wine, boiled 
up with cinnamon or other spices ; cinnamon-water 
peppermint-water ; and even brandy or rum. The 
patient should keep his bed, and endeavour to pro 
mote a sweat by drinking warm liquors; and if he 
should be troubled with a nausea, or inclination 
vomit, he may drink camomile-tea, or any thing tha! 
will make him vomit freely. 

When the gout attacks the kidneys, and imiteal 
gravel-pains, the patient ought to drink freely of @ 
decoction of marsh-mallows, and tu have the par 
fomented with warm water. An emollient clyste 
‘ought likewise to be given, and afterwards an op 
If the pain be very violent, twenty or thirty drops 0 
laudanum may be taken in a cup of the decoction _ 

Persons who have had the gout should be very atter 
tive to any complaints that may happen to the 
about the time when they have reason to expect 1 
return of the fit. The gout imitates many othet 
disorders, and by being mistaken for them 
treated improperly, is often diverted from 
regular course, to the great danger of the patient’s li 

“Those who never had the gout, but who, 
their constitution or manner of ee have Tea 


from its” proper course, the ietabls nae 
chanee to be ever after tormented with head Ss 
cages pains of the stomach and intestines 5 ; al 
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to fall at last a victim to its attack upon some of the 
more noble parts. 


RHEUMATISM, 


This disease has often a resemblance to the gout. 
It generally attacks the joints with exquisite Pain, 
and is sometimes attended with inflammation and 
swelling. It is most common in the spring, and towards 
the end of autumn. It is usually distinguished into 


acute and chronic; or the rheumatism with and with- 
out a fever, 


CausEs.—The causes of a rheumatism are fre- 
quently the same as those of an inflammatory fever, 
M2. an obstructed perspiration, the immoderate 
use of strong liquors, and the like. Sudden changes 
of the weather, and all quick transitions from heat to 
old are very apt to occasion the rheumatism, The 


nost extraordinary case of a rheumatism, that ever I 


jaw, where almost every joint of the body was dis-~ 
orted, was a man who used to work one part of the 
lay by the fire, and the other part of it in the water, 
fery obstinate theumatisms have likewise been 
rought on by persons not accustomed to it, allowing 
heir feet to continue long wet. The same effects 
re often produced by wet clothes, damp beds, 
itting or lying on the damp ground, travelling in the 
ight, &e. 

The rheumatism may likewise be occasioned by 
kcessive evacuations, or the stoppage of customary 
ischarges, It is often the effect of chronic diseases, 
hich vitiate the humours; as the scurvy, the lues 
nera, obstinate autumnal agues, &e, 

‘The rheumatism prevails in cold, damp, marshy 
untries. It is most common among the poorer 


tt of peasants, who are ill clothed, live in low 
‘mp houses, and eat coarse unwholesome food, 
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which contains but little nourishment and is not 
easily digested. * 


Symproms.—The acute rheumatism commonly 
begins with weariness, shivering, a quick pulse, 
restlessness, thirst, and other symptoms of fever, 
Afterwards the patient complains of flying pains, 
which are increased by the least motion. These at 
length fix in the joints, which are often affected 
with swelling and inflammation. If blood be let in 
this disease, it has generally the same appearance 
as in the pleurisy. : ; 

In this kind of rheumatism the treatment of the 
patient is nearly the same as in an acute or inflam- 
matory fever. If he be young and strong, bleeding 
is necessary, which may be repeated according to the 
exigencies of the case. The body ought likewise to 
be kept open by emollient clysters, or cool opening 
liquors; as decoctions of tamarinds, cream of tartar, 
whey, senna-tea, and the like. The diet should be 
light, and in small quantity, consisting chiefly of 
rcasted apples, groat-gruel, or weak chicken broth. 
After the feverish symptoms have abated, if the pain 
still continues, the patient must keep his bed, and 
take such things as promote perspiration; as wine= 
whey, with spiritus Mindereri, &c. He may like- 
wise take, for a few nights, at bed time, in a cup of 
wine-whey, a drachm of the cream of tartar, and half 
a drachm of gum guaiacum in powder. i 

Warm bathing, after proper evacuations, has often 
an exceeding good effect. The patient may either 
be put into a bath of warm water, or have cloths | 
_ wrung out of it applied to the parts affected, | Great 

care must be taken that he do not catch cold after 
bathing. Md 

The chronic rheumatism is seldom attended witl 5 
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any considerable degree of fever, and is generally 
confined to some particular part of the body, as the 
shoulders, the back, or the loins. There is seldom 
any inflammation or swelling in this case. Persons 
in the decline of life are most subject to the chronic 
rheumatism. In such patients it often proves ex- 
tremely obstinate, and sometimes incurable. 

In this kind of rhematism the regimen should be 
nearly the same as in the acute. Cool and diluting 
diet, consisting chiefly of vegetable substances, as 
Stewed prunes, coduled apples, currants or goose= 
berries boiled in milk, is most proper, Arbuthnot 
says, “ If there be a specific in aliment for the rheu- 
matism, it is certainly whey :” and adds, ‘that he 
knew a person subject to this disease, who could 
never be cured by any other method but a diet of 
whey and bread.” He likewise says, “That cream 
of tartar in water gruel, taken for several days, will 
€ase rheumatic pains considerably.” This I have 
often experienced, but found it always more efficacious 
when joined with gum-guaiacum, as already directed, 
In this case the patient may take the dose formerly 
Mentioned, twice a-day, and likewise a tea-spoonful 
of the volatile tincture of gum-guaiacum, at bed-time, 
in wine-whey. 

_ This course may be continued for a few weeks, or 
longer, if the case proves obstinate, and the patient’s 
strength will permit. It ought then to be omitted 
for a few days, and repeated again. At the same 
time leeches or a blistering plaster may be applied 
to the part affected. What I have generally found 
answer better than either of these, in obstinate fixed 
rheumatic pains, is the warm plaster. I have like» 
wise known a plaster of Burgundy pitch worn for _ 
some time on the part affected give great relief in ~ 

‘heumatic pains. My ingenious friend, Dr, Alexan« 
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jer, of Edinburgh, says, he has frequently cured very. ; 
obstinate rheumatic pains by rubbing the part 
affected with the tincture of cantharides. When the 
common tincture did not succeed, he used it of a 
double or treble strength. Cupping uvon the part 
affected is likewise often very beneficial, and is 
greatly preferable to the application of leeches. é 

Though this disease may not seem to yield to me- 
dicines for some time, yet they ought still to be per- 
sisted in. Persons who are subject to frequent 
returns of the rheumatism, will often find their 
account in using medicines, whether they be imme- 
diately affected with the disease or not. The chronie 
rheumatism is similar to the gout in this respect, that 
the most proper time for using medicines to extirpate 
it, is when the patient is most free from the disorder. 

To those who can afford the expense, I would 
recommend the warm baths of Buxton or Matlock, in 
Derbyshire. These have often, to my knowledge, 
cured. very obstinate rheumatisms, and are always 
safe, either in or out of the fit. When the rheuma- 
tism is complicated with scorbutic complaints, which 
js not seldom the case, the Harrowgate waters, and 
those of Moffat, are proper. They should both be 
drunk and used as a warm bath. 

There axe several of our own domestic plants which 
may be used with advantage in the rheumatism, 
One of the best is the white mustard. A table- 
spoonful of the seed of this plant may be taken twice 
or thrice a-day, in a glass of water or small win 
The water-trefoil is likewise of great use in this 
complaint. It may be infused in wine or ale, ¢ 
drunk in form of tea, The ground-ivy, camomile, 
and several other bitters, are also beneficial, and na 
be used in the same manner. No benefit, however, 
ts to be expected from these, unless they be taken for 

4 er. 
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| je considerable time: Excellent medicines are oftea 
despised in this disease, because they do not perform 
an immediate cure; whereas, nothing would be more 
certain than their effect, were they duly persisted in. 
Want of perseverance in tne use of medicine, is one 
“Treason why chronic diseases are so seldom cured. 
Cold bathing, especially in salt water, often cures 
“the rheumatism. We would also recommend riding 
on horseback, and wearing fiannel next the skin. 
-Tssues are likewise very proper, especially in chronic 
eases. If the pain affects the shoulders, an issue 
“may be made in the arm; but if it affects the loins 
it should be put in the leg or thigh. 
Such as are sudject to frequent attacks of the rheu- 
™atism, ought to make choice of a dry, warm situa- 
tion, to avoid the night air, wet clothes, and wet feet, 
‘as much as possible. Their clothing should be warm, 
“and they should wear flannel next the skin; and make 
“frequent use of the flesh-brush. 
_ Fleecy hosiery worn next the skin, is not only the 
best article of dress for preventing the rhematism, 
“but in promoting its cure. Its use in marshy coun- 
es, where the inhabitants are subject to ague and 
rheumatism, cannot be too strongly recommended ; A 
jd in such situations, it would be a most bencieial 
giece of charity for those in better circumstances to 
‘assist in supplying the poor with this pa simple; 


and efficacious perseverance. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


OF THE SCURVY. 


Ls Is disease prevails chiefly in cold northern coun- 
» especially in low, wks situations, near large 
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marshes, or great quantities of stagnating water. 
Sedentary people, of a dull melancholy disposition, 
are most subject to it. It proves often fatal to sailors” 
on long voyages, particularly in ships that are not 
properly ventilated, have many people on board, or 
where cleanliness is neglected. - 
It is not necessary to .nention the different species | 
into which this disease has been divided, as they. 
differ from one another chiefly in degree. What is- 
called the land scurvy, however, is seldom attended 
with those highly putrid symptoms which appear in — 
patients who have been long at sea, and which, we 
presume, are rather owing to confined air, want of | 
exercise, and the Trvecholesbuse food eaten by sailors 
| 


on long voyages, than to any specific difference in the 
disease. 

CausEs.—The scurvy is occasioned by cold moist 
air; by the long use of salted or smoke dried provi- 
sions, or any kind of food that is hard of digestion, | 
and affords little nourishment. It may also proceed 
from the suppression of customary evacuations ; as | 
the menses, the hemorrhoidal flux, &c. It is some=— 
times owing to a hereditary taint, in which case a_ 
very smail-cause will excite the latent disorder.— | 


. Grief, fear, and other depressing passions, have a 


bey 


_great tendency both te excite and aggravate this 
disease. The same observation holds with regard to- 
. neglect of cleanliness, bad clothing, the want of proper 


exercise, confined nix, unwholesome food, or any dis-- 
ease which greatly weakens the body, or vitiates the 
humours, % 

Symproms.—This disease may be known by unu= 
sual weariness, heaviness, and difficulty of breathing, - 
especially after motion; rottenness of the gums, 
which are apt to bleed on the slightest touch; 8 


stinking breath; frequent bleeding at the nos9}. 
3 


eye 
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erackling of the joints ; difficulty of walking ; some. 
times a swelling, and sometimes a falling away of the 
| legs, on which there are livid, yellow, or violets 
| Coloured spots: the face is generally of a pale or 
jleaden colour. As the disease advances, other symp. 
| toms come on, as rottenness of the teeth, hemorrhages, 
jer discharges of blood from different parts of the 
body, foul obstinate ulcers, pains in various parts, 
‘especially about the breast, dry scaly eruptions all 
over the body, &c. At last, a wasting or hectic fever 
jcomes on, and the miserable patient is often carried 
off by a dysentery, a diarrhoea, a dropsy, the palsy, 
fainting fits, or a mortification of some of the bowels. 
CuRE.—We know no way of curing this disease 
but by pursuing a plan directly opposite to that 
Which brings it on. It proceeds from a vitiated state 
%#£ the humours, otcasioned by errors in diet, air, or 
pxXercise ; and this cannot be removed but by a pro- 
Per attention to these important articles, 
If the patient has been obliged to breathe a cold, 
lamp, or confined air, he should be removed, as scon 
48 possible, to a dry, open, and moderately warm one. _ 


iiithere is reason to believe that the disease pro- 
-eeds from a sedentary life, or depressing passions, 
iS grief, fear, &c. the patient must take daily as 
uch exercise in the open air as he can bear, and 


us mind should be diverted by cheerful company and 
ther amusements. Nothing has a greater tendency 


'se of salted provisions, the proper medicine is a 
let consisting chiefly of fresh vegetables; as oranges, 
oles, lemons, limes, tamarinds, water-cresses. scurvy 
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grass, orook-lime, &c. The use of these, wit 
milk, pot-herbs, new bread, and fresh beer or cyder, 
will seldom fail to remove a scurvy of this kind, i 
taken before it be too far advanced ; but to have thi: 
effect, they must be persisted in for a considerabl 
time. When fresh vegetables cannot be obtained 
pickled or preserved ones may be used; and where 
these are wanting, recourse must be had to the che 
mnical acids. All the patient’s food and drink shoule 
in this case be sharpened with cream of tartar 
elixir of vitriol, vinegar, or the spirit of sea-salt. 

These things, however, will more certainly preven 
than cure the scurvy; for which reason sea-farin; 
people, especially on long voyages, ought to lay in 
plenty of them. Cabbages, onions, gooseberries, ant 
many other vegetables, may be kept a long time br 
pickling, preserving, &c. and when these fail, th 
chemical acids recommended above, which will kee 
for any length of time, may be used. We have reaal 
to believe, if ships were well ventilated, had goo 
store of fruits, greens, cyder, &c. laid in; and if prope 
regard were paid to cleanliness and warmth, tha 
sailors would be the most healthy peopie in the worle 
and would seldom suffer either from the scurvy 6 
putrid fevers, which are so fatal to that useful set ¢ 
men; but it istoo much the temper of such peopl 
to despise all precaution: they will not think of 
calamity till it overtakes them, when it is too late 
ward off the blow. 

It must, indeed, be owned, that many of them ha 
it not in their power to make the provision we 
speaking of, but in this ease it is the duty of 7 thei 
employers to make it for them; and no man ought | 
engage in a long voyage without having those artic é 
secured, ; 

I have often seen very extraordinary affects 1 
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and-scurvy from a milk diet. This preparation of 
Vature is 2 mixture of animal and vegetable proper- 
ies, which of all others is the most fit for restoring a 
leeayed constitution, and removing that particular 
crimony of the humours, which seems to constitute 
he very essence of the scurvy, and many other 
liseases. But people despise this wholesome and 
jourishing food because it is cheap, and devour with 
jreediness flesh, and fermented liquors, while milk is . 
mly deemed fit for their hogs. 

‘The most proper drink in the scurvy is whey or 
juttermilk. When these cannot be had, sound eyéer, 
jerty, or spruce-beer, may be used. Wort has like- 
vise been fond to be a proper drink in the seurvy, 
iid may be used at sea, as malt will keep during the 
bngest voyage. A decoction of the tops of the spruce - 
ir is likewise proper. It may be drunk in the quan- 
ity of an English pint twice a-day. Tar-water may 
je used for the same purpose, or decoctions of any 
ifthe mild muciuginous vegetables; as sarsaparilla, 
arsh-mallow roots, &c. Infusions of the bitter 
ants, as ground-ivy, the lesser centaury, marsh-tre- 
oil, &c. are likewise beneficial. I have seen the 
“asants in some parts of Britain express the juice of 
© last mentioned plant, and drink it with good effect 
a those foul scorbutic eruptions with which they are 
iten troubled in the spring season. 
“Harrowgate-water i is certainly an excelent medi- 
«3 in the land-scurvy. I have often seen patients 
liad been reduced to the most deplorable con- 
ition by this disease, greatly relieved by drinking 
he sulphur-water, and bathing in it. The chalybeate- 
rater may also be used with advantage, especially 
— a view to brace the stomach i drinking the 
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A slight degree of scurvy may be carried off te 
frequently sucking a little of the juice of a bitter 
orange, or a lemon. When the disease affects the 
gums only, this practice, if continued for some time, 
will generally carry it off. We would, however, re= 
commend the bitter orange as greatly preferable to 
lemon; it seems to be as good a medicine, and is not 
near so hurtful to the stomach. Perhaps-our own 
sorrel may be little inferior to either of them. f 

All kinds of salad are good in the scurvy, and 
ought to be eaten very plentifully, as spinage, lettuce, 
parsley, celery, endive, radish, dandelion, &c. It is 
amazing to see how soon fresh vegetables in the 
spring cure the brute animals of any scab or foulness 
which is upon their skins. It is reasonable to oe 
pose that their effects would be as great upon the 
human species, were they used in proper quantity 
for a sufficient length of time. 

I have sometimes seen good effects in scorbutie 
complaints of very long standing, from the use of a 
decoction of the roots of water-dock. It is usually 
made by boiling a pound of the fresh root in six 
English pints of. water, till about one-third of tt be’ 
consumed. The dose is from half a pint to a whole’ 
pint of the decoction every day. But in all the cases! 
where I have seen it prove beneficial, it was made 
much stronger, and drunk in larger quantities, The 
safest way, however, is for the patient to begin with 
small doses, and increase them both in strength and 
quantity as he finds his stomach will bear it, It) 
mnst be used for a considerable time. Ihave kno 
some take it for many months, and have been t 
of others who had used it for several years, be 
they were sensible of any benefit, but who nev 
theless were cured by it at length. 

The leprosy, which was so common in thie. ‘ 
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try long ago, seems to have been near a-kin to the 
scurvy. Perhaps its appearing so seldom now, may 
de owing to the inhabitants of Britain eating more 
regetable food than formerly, living more upon tea 
ind other diluting diet, using less salted meat, being 
nore cleanly, better lodged and clothed, &c,—For 
he cure of this disease we would recommend the 
ame course of diet and medicine as in the scurvy. 


SCROPHULA, OR KING’S EVIL. 


_THIS disease chiefly affects the glands, especialy 
hose of the neck. Children and young persons of a 
edentary life are very subject to it. It is one of 
10se diseases which may be removed by proper 
sgimen, but seldom yields to medicine. Ths inhas 
itants of cold, damp, marshy countries are most 
able to the scrophula. 

CAusEs.—This disease may proceed from an here-« 
itary taint, from a scrophulous nurse, &c. Children 
ho have the misfortune to be born of sickly parents, 
hose constitutions have been greatly injured by the 
X, or other chronic diseases, are apt to be affected 
ith the scrophula. It may likewise proceed from 
ich diseases as weaken the habit or vitiate the 
mours, as the small-pox, measles, &c. External 
juries, as blows, bruises, and the like, sometimes . 
oduce scrofulous ulcers; but we have reason to 
lieve when this happens, that there has been a pre= 
position in the habit to this disease, In short, 
latever tends to vitiate the humours or relax the 
ids, paves the way to the scrophula; as the want of 
per exercise, too much heat or cold, confined air, 
wholesome food, bad water, the Jong use of poor, _ 
ak, watery aliments, the neglect of cleanliness, &c, 
thing tends more to induce this disease in chile 7 
than allowing them to continue long wet. 
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Symptroms.—At first small knots appear under tk 
chin or behind the ears, which gradually increase i 
number and size, till they form one large hard tumour 
This often continues for a long time without breaking 
and when it does break, it only discharges a thi 
sanies, or watery humour. Other parts of the bod} 
are likewise liable to its attack, as the arm-pits 
groins, feet, hands, eyes, breasts, &c. Nor are th 
internal parts exempt from it. It often affects thi 
lungs, liver, or spleen; and I have frequently see 
the glands of the mesentery greatly enlarged by it. 

Those obstinate ulcers which break out upon th 
feet and hands with swelling and little or no rednes 
are of the scrophulous kind. They seldom discharg 
good matter, and are exceedingly difficult to cure— 
The white swellings of the joints seem likewise to b 
of this kind. They are with difficulty brought to 
suppuration, and when opened they only charge 
thin ichor. There is not a more general sympt 
of the scrophula than a swelling of the upper lip ant 
nose. ae 

RecIMEN.—As this disease proceeds, in a gr 
measure, from relaxation, the diet ought.to be gent 
rous and nourishing, but at the same time light a 
of easy digestion; as well fermented bread, made ¢ 
sound grain, the ‘flesh and broth of young anin 
with now and then a glass of generous wine, or g of 
ale. The air ought to be open, dry, and not too col 
and the patient should take as much exercise as hi 

can bear. This is of the utmostimportance. Childre) 
who have sufficient exercise are seldom troubled 
the scrophula. 

MEDICINE.—The vulgar are remarkably cred 
with regard to the cure of the scrophula; many 
them believing in the virtue of the rova 
that of the seventh son, &e. The truth is, 
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ut little either of the nature or cure of this disease, 
nd where reason or medicines fail, superstition ai- 
‘ays comes in their place. Hence it is that in dis- 
ises which are the most difficult to understand, we 
merally hear of the greatest number of miraculous 
ares being performed. Here, however, the decep- 
on is easily accounted for. The scrophula, at a 
tain period of life, often cures of itself; and if the 
utient happens to be touched about this time, the 
ire is imputed to the touch, and not to Nature, who 
Teally the physician. In the same way the insig- 
ificant nostrums of quacks and o!d women often 
tin applause when they deserve none, 

There is nothing more pernicious than the custom 
‘plying children in the scrophula with strong purga- 
ve medicines. People imagine it proceeds from 
amours which must be purged off, without consi- 
ering that these purgatives increase the debility and 
fgravate the disease, It has indeed been found, 
iat keeping the body gently open for some time, 
Ipecially with sea water, has a good effect; but this 
tould only be given in gross habits, and In such 
Jantities as to procure one, or at most two stools 


8 body kept open by a small quantity of salt and 
iter, or some other mild purgative. 


* would recommend the Peruvian bark. The cold 
th may. be used in summer, and the bark in winter, 


Fg 


Next to cold bathing, and drinking the salt water, 
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Toan adult half adrachm of the bark m powder ma’ 
be given, in a glass of red wine, four or five tim 
a-day. Children, and such as cannot take it in sub- 
stance, may use the decoction made in the following 
manner : : 

Boil an ounce of Peruvian bark and a drachm of 
Winter’s bark, both grossly powdered, in an English 
quart of water to a pint; towards the end, half an 
ounce of sliced liquorice root, and a handful of raisins 
may be added, which will both render the decoction 
less disagreeable, and make it take up more of the 
bark. The lige or must be strained, and two, three, 
or four table-spoonsful, according to the age of the 
patient, given three times a-day. x 

The Moffat and Harrowgate waters, especially the 
iatter, are likewise very proper medicines in the scro- 
phula. They ought not, however, to be drunk in 
large quantities, but should be taken so as to keep 
the body gently open, and must be used for a consi- 
derable time. 

The hemlock may sometimes be used with advan- 
tage inthe scrophula. Some lay it down as a generai 
rule, that the sea water is most proper before there 
are any suppuration or symptoms of tabes ; the Peru- 
vian bark, when there are running sores, and a degree 
of hectic fever; and the hemlock in ojd inveterate 
cases, approaching to the scirrhous or cancerous state. 
Either the extract or the fresh juice of this plant may 
be used. The dose must be small! at first, and in- 
creased gradually as far as the stomach is able t 
bear it. yy 

External applications are of little use. Before 
tumour breaks, nothing ought to be applied t 
unless a piece of flannel, or something to ke 
warm. After it breaks, the sore may be dress 
some digestive ointment. What I have alway 
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(fo answer best, was the yellow basilicon, mixed with 
about a sixth or eighth part of its weight of red preci- 
_pitate of mercury. The sore may be dressed with 
this twice a-day ; and if it be very fungous, and does 
not digest well, a larger proportion of the precipitate 
amay be added. 

Medicines which mitigate this disease, though they 
do not cure it, are not to be despised. If the patient 
ean be kept alive by any means till he arrives at the 
‘age of puberty, he has a great chance to get well; but 
uf he does not recover at this time, in all probability 
‘he never will. 

» There is no malady which parents are so apt to 
communicate to their offspring as the scrophula, for 
which reason people ought to beware of marrying 
into families affected with this disease. 

_ For the means of preventing the scrophula, we must 
refer the reader to the observations on nursing, at the 
beginning of the book. 


ITCH. 


n> 
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“PTxovanH this disease is commonly communicated 


by the fire. Sometimes, indeed, the skin is covered 
with large blotches, or scabs, and at other times with 
white scurf, or scaly eruption. This last is called cs { 

dry itch, and is the most difficult to cure. ae 
itch is seldom a dangerous disease, unless 

tendered so by neglect, or improper treat- 
it be suffered to ceatinue teo long, it may 
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viciate the whole mass of humours; and, if it be 
suddenly drove in, without proper evacuations, it may. 
oecasion fevers, inflammations of the viscera, or other : 
internal disorders. % 

The best medicine yet known for the itch is sul- 
phur, which ought to be used both externally and 
internally. The parts most affected may be rubbed 
with an ointment made of the flowers of sulphur, two 
ounces; crude sal-ammoniac finely powdered, twa 
drachms ; hog’s lard, or butter, four ounces. Ifa 
scruple or half a drachm of the essence of lemon be 
added, it will entirely take away the disagreeable 
smell. About the bulk of a nutmeg of this may be 
rubbed upon the extremities at bed-time twice oF 
thrice a-week. It is seldom necessary to rub the 
whole body ; but when ic is, it ought not to be done 
all at once, but by turns, as it is dangerous to atm 
too many pores at the same time. 

Before the patient begins to use the ointment, ts 
ought, if he be of a full habit, to bleed or take a purge 
or two. It will likewise be proper, during the use of 
it, to take every night and morning as much of the 
flower of brimstone and cream of tartar, in a little 
treacle or new milk, as will keep the body gently 
- open. He should beware of catching cold, should 
wear more clothes than usual, and take every thing 
warm. The same clothes, the linen excepted, ought 
to be worn all the time of using the ointment; and 
such clothes as have been worn while the patient was 
un:er the disease, are not to be used again, unless 
they have been fumigated with brimstone, an@ 
thoroughly cleaned, otherwise they will communi cate 
the infestion anew. 

TI ne-er knew brimstone, when used as dir 
above, ‘ail to cure the itch ; and I hans reas 
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but if it be only used once or twice, and cleanliness 
neglected, it is no wonder if the disorder returns. The 
quantity of ointment mentioned above will generally 
be sufficient for the cure of one person: but if any. 
Symptoms of the disease should appear again, the 
medicine may be repeated. It is both more safe and 
efficacious when persisted in for a considerable time, 
than when a large quantity is applied at once. Ags 
most people dislike the smell of sulphur, they may 


use in its place the powder of white hellebore root . 


made up into an ointment, in the same manner, 
Which will seldom fail to cure the itch, 

People ought to be extremely cautious ‘lest they 
take other eruptions for the itch, as the stoppage of 
these may be attended with fatal consequences, 
Many of the eruptive disorders to which children are 
liable, have a near resemblance to this disease; and IT 
have often known infants killed by being rubbed with 
greasy ointments that made these eruptions strike 
suddenly in, which Nature had thrown out to pre- 
Serve the patient’s life, or prevent some other 
malady. 
~ Much mischief is likewise done by the use of mer- 
cury in this disease. Some persons are so fool-hardy 
a8 to wash the parts affected with a strong solution 
2 the corrosive sublimate. Others use the mercurial 
ointment, without taking the least care either to avoid 
old, keep the body Open, or observe a proper regi- 
men, The consequences of such conduct may be 
asily guessed. I have known even the mercurial 
irdles produce bad effects, and would advise avery 
erson,* as he values his health, to beware how he 
ises them. Mercury ought never to be used as a 
aedicine without the greatest care. Ignorant people 
pok upon these girdles as a kind of charm, without 
onsidering that the mercury enters the body. me 


“ 
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It is not to be told what.mischief is done by pe 
mercurial ointment for curing the itch and killing” 
vermin; yet it is unnecessary for either: the former 
may be always more certainly cured by sulphur, avid 
the latter will never be found where a due regaid is 


paid to cleanliness. ee 
Those who would avoid this detestable disease 


ought to beware of infected persons, te use whole 


some food, and to study universal cleanliness. The 
itch is now by cleanliness banished from every gen- 
teel family in Britain. It still however prevails 
among the poorer sort of peasants in Scotland, and 
among the manuiacturers in England. These are 
not only sufficient to keep the seeds of the disease 
alive, but to spread the infection among others. It 
were to be wished that some effectuai method could: 
be devised for extirpating it altogether, — Several 
country clergymen have told me, that by getting 
such as were infected cured, and strongly recom= 
mending an attention to cleanliness, they have ba= 
nished the itch entirely out of their parishes, Why 
might not others do the same? a 


EE 


CHAP XL. 


ASTHMA. 


THE asthma 1s a disease of the lungs, which seldom 
admits of a cure. Persons in the decline of life aré 
most liable to it. It is'distinguished into the mois 
and dry, or humoral and nervous. The former 
attended with expectoration or spitting ; but 1 
latter the patient seldom spits, unless sometim 
little tough phelgm by the mere force of cought 

CausEs.—The asthma is sometimes hereditary. 
may likewise proceed from a bad formation of 
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‘breast; the fumes of metals or Minerals taken Lito 
the lungs; violent exercise; especiaily running; the 
Obdstruction of customary evacuations, as the menses, 
hemorrhoids, &e.; the sudden retrocession of the ~ 
gout, or striking in of eruptions, as the small-pox, 
measles, &c.; violent passions of the mind, as sudden 
fear or surprise. In a word, the disease may proceed 
from any Cause that either impedes the circulation of 
the blood through the lungs, or prevents their being 
duly expanded by the air. 
) SymProms.—An asthma is known by a quick 
laborious breathing, which is generally performed 
With a kind of Wheezing nose Sometimes the difi- 
fulty of breathing is so great, that the patient is 
sbliged to keep in an erect posture, otherwise he is 
m danger of bemg suffocated. A fit or paroxysm of 
Ae asthma generally happens after a person has been 
exposed to cold easterly winds, or has been abroad in 
thick foggy weather, or has got wet, or continued 
long in a damp place under ground, or has taken 
some food which the stomach could not digest, as 
pastries, toasted cheese, or the like, 
_ The paroxysm is commonly ushered in with list 
lessness, want of sleep, hoarseness, a cough, belching 
of wind, a sense of heaviness about the breast, and 
lifficulty of breathing. To these succeed heat, fever, 
dain of the head, sickness, and nausea, great oppres- 
ion of the breast, palpitation of the heart, a weak, 
ud sometimes intermitting pulse, an involuntary 
low of tears, bilious vomitinys, &c. All the symp- 
mS grow worse towards night; the patient is 
asier when up than in bed, and is very desirous of 
ool air. 
GIMEN.—The food ought to be light, and of 
estion. Boiled meats are to be preferred to 
ad, and the flesh of young aniwals to that of o'd, 
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All winay tood, and whatever is apt to swell in the | 
stomach, is to be avoided. Light puddings, white | 
broths, and ripe fruits, baked, boiled, or roasted, are | 
proper. Strong liquors of all kinds, especially malt | 
liquor, are hurtful. The patient should eat a very 
light supper, or rather none at all, and should never | 
suffer himself to be long costive. His clothing should | 
be warm, especially in the winter seasou. As all | 
disorders of the breast are much relieved by keeping | 
the feet warm, and promoting the perspiration, a 
flannel shirt or waistcoat, and thick shoes, will be of | 
singular service. ra 

But nothing is of so great importance in the 
asthma as pure and moderately warm air. Asthmatic | 
people can seldom bear either the close heavy air of | 
alarge town, or the sharp, keen atmosphere of 4 | 
bleak hilly country; a medium therefore between | 
these is to be chosen. The air near a large town is” 
often better than at a distance, provided the patient | 
be removed so far as not to be affected by the smoke, | 
Some asthmatic patients indeed breathe easier in | 
town than in the country; but this 18 seldom the | 
case, especially in towns where much coal is burnt | 
Asthmatic persons who are obliged to be in town alt | 
day, ought at least to sleep out of it. Even this will 
often prove of great service. Those who can afford it 
ought to travel into a warmer climate. Many asth-) 
matics who cannot live in Britain, enjoy very good 
health in the south of France, Portugal, Spain, or| 
Italy. ry 

Exercise is likewise of very great importance in 
the asthma, as it promotes the digestion, preparation 
of the blood, &c. The blood of asthmatic persons 
is seldom duly prepared, owing to the proper ac 
of the lungs being impeded. For this reason 51 
people ought daily to take as much exercise eit 
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Yon foot, horseback, or in a carriage, as they can 
bear. e' 
_ MEpIcinz.—Almost all that can be done by medi- 
Cine in this disease, is to relieve the patient when 
seized with a violent fit. This indeed requires the 
greatest expedition, as the disease often proves sud- 


denly fatal. In the paroxysm or fit, the body is ~- 


generally bound; a purging clyster, with a solution 
of assafoetida, ought therefore to be administered, 
and, if there be occasion, it may be repeated two or 
three times. The patient’s feet and legs ought to be 
immersed in warm water, and afterwards rubbed 

with a warm hand, or dry cloth. Bleeding, un.ess 

extreme weakness or old age should forbid it, is 

highly proper. If there be a violent spasm about the 
breast or stomach, warm fomentations, or bladders 

filled with warm milk and water, may be applied to 

the part affected, and warm cataplasms to the soles 

of the feet. The patient must drink freely of dilut- 
ing liquors, and may take a teaspoonful of the tinc- 

ture of castor and of saffron mixed together, in a 

tup of valerian-tea, twice or thrice a day. Sometimes 

2 vomit has a very good effect, and snatches the 

patient, as it were, from the jaws of death. This, 

however, will be more safe after other evacuations 

have been premised. A very strong infusion of 
‘oasted coffee is said to give ease in an asthmatic 

yaroxysm, 

In the moist asthma, such things as promote exe 

ectoration, or spitting,ought to be used ; as the syrup 

# squills, gum ammoniac, and such like, A common - 
poonful of the syrup, or oxyme! of squills, mixed 

vith an equal quantity of cinnamon-water, may be 

aken three or four times through the day, and four 

t five pills made of equal parts of assafoetida and 

‘um-ammoniae, at bed-time, After copious evacuay 

al ’ 
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tions, large doses of ether have been found v ery 
eficacious in removing a fit of the asthma. I have 
likewise known the following mixture produce very 
happy effects : To four or five ounces of the solution 
of gum-ammoniac add two ounces of simple cinna- 
mon-water, the same quantity of balsamic syrup, and 
half an ounce of ‘paregoric elixir. Of this two table 
spoonsful may be taken every three hours. 

For the convulsive or nervous asthma, ainttepale ; 
modics and bracers are the most proper medicines, 
The patient may take a tea-spoonful of the paregori 
elixir twice a-day. . The Peruvian bark is sometimes 
found to be of use in this case. It may be taken . 
substance, or infused in wine. In short, every thing 
that braces the nerves, or takes off spasm, may be.of 
use in nervous asthma. It is often relieved hes t 
use of ass’s milk; I have likewise known cow’s milk 
drunk warm in the morning have a very good effect 
in this case. bn 3 

In every species of asthma, setons and issues nave 
a good effect; they may either be set in the back | 
side, and should never be allowed to dry up. We 
shall here, once for all, observe, that not only - 
asthma, but in most chirenic diseases, issues are ex- 
tremely proper. They are both a safe and eflicacious: 
remedy ; and though they do not always cure the 
disease, yet they will often prolong the patient’s life, 


CHAP. XEL) °°" eae 
APOPLEXY. ag 


Ts apoplexy is a sudden loss of sense and mot 
Wherein the patient is to all appearance dead | 
heart and lungs however still continue to move, 


wel 
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Though this disease proves often fatal, yet it may 
‘Sometimes be removed by proper care. It chiefly 
&itacks sedentary persons of a gross habit, who use 
a rich‘and plentiful diet, and indulge in strong 
Equors. People in the decline of life are most subject 
to the apoplexy. It prevails most in winter, especi- 
ally in rainy Seasons, and avery low siate of the 
barometer. 
_ CausEs.—The immediate cause of an apoplexy is 
% compression of the brain, occasioned by an excess 
of blood, or a collection of watery humours. The 
former is called a sanguine, and the latter a serous 
“poplery. It may. be occasioned by any thing that 
Mereases the circulation towards the brain, or pre- 
‘ents the return from the blood to the head ; as 
ntense study; violent passions ; viewing objects for 
long time obliquely ; wearing any thing too tight 
tbout the neck; a rich and luxurious diet; suppres- 
ion of urine; suffering the body to cool suddenly 
‘fter having been greatly heated ; continuing long in 
“Warm or a cold bath; the excessive use of ‘spiceries’ 
r high seasoned food; excess of venery ; the sudden’ 
triking in of any eruption ; suffering issues, setons, 
» suddenly to dry up, or the stoppage of any 
tomary evacuation; a mercurial salivation pushed 
9 far, or suddenly checked by cold; wounds or 
rises on the head; long exposure to excessive cold ; 


disonous exhalations, &c. I knew a woman who in 
Violent fit of anger was seized with a sanguine 
poplexy. She at first complained of extreme pain, 
sifdagcers had been thrust through her head, as she 
pressed it. Afterwards she became comatose, her 
ise sunk very low, and: was exceeding slow. By 
eeding, blistering, and other evacuations, she was 
alive for about a fortnight. When her head 


pened, a large quantity of extravasated blood 


a, 
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was found in the left ventrical of the brain. 

Symproms, and method of cure.—The usuai fure~_ 
runner of an apoplexy are giddiness, pain and — 
swimming of the head; loss of memory; drowsi- 
ness; noise in the ears; the night-mare; a spon- 
taneous flux of tears, and laborious respiration, f 
When persons of an apoplectic make observe these” 
symptoms, they have reason to fear the approach of 
a fit, and should endeavour to prevent it by bleeding, 
a slender diet, and opening medicines. 

In the sanguine apoplexy, if the patient does not 
die suddenly, the countenance appears florid, the 
face is swelled or puffed up, and the blood-vessels, 
especially about the neck and temples, are turgid; 
the pulse beats strong; the eyes are prominent and 
fixed, and the breathing is difficult, and performed 
with a snorting noise. The excrements and urine are 
often voided spontaneously, and the patient is some- 
times seized with vomiting. 

In this species of apoplexy every method must be 
taken to lessen the force of the circulation towards 
the head. The patient should be kept per‘ectly easy 
and cool. His head should be raised pretty high, 
and his feet suffered to hang down. His clothes’ 
ought to be loosened, especially about the neck, and 
the fresh air admitted into his chamber. His garters. 
should be tied pretty tight, by which means the motion 
of the blood from the lower extremities will be retarded. 
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As soon as tne symptoms are a little avated, and 
the patient is able to swallow, he ought to drink freely 
of some diluting opening liquor, as a decoction of 
tamarinds and liquorice, cream of tartar-whey, or 
common whey with cream of tartar dissolved in 
it. Or he may take any cooling purge, as Glau- 
ber’s salt, manna dissolved in an infusion of senna, 
or the like. All spirits and other strong liquors are 
tobe avoided. Even volatile salts held to the nose do 
mischief. Vomits, for the same reason, ought not to 
be given, nor any thing that may increase the motion 
of the blood towards the head. 

In the serous apoplexy, the symptoms are nearly 
the same, only the pulse is not so strong, the coun- 
tenance is less florid, and the breathing less diffi- 
eult. Bleeding is not so necessary here as in the 
former case. It may however generally be. performed 
once with safety and advantage, but should not 
be repeated. The patient should be placed in the 
Same posture as directed above, and should have 
blistering plasters applied, and receive opening clys- 
ters in the same manner. Purges are here likewise 
necessary, and the patient may drink strong balm tea. 
If he be inclined to sweat, it ought to be promoted 
by drinking small wine-whey, or an infusion of 
earduus benedictus. A plentiful sweat kept up 
for a considerable time has often carried off a serous 
apoplexy. 

_ When apoplectic symptoms proceed from opium 
other narcotic substances taken into the stomach, 
omits are necessary. The patient 1s generally 
elieved as soon as he has discharged the poison in 
his way. 

_ Persons of an apoplectic make, or those who hare 
een attacked by it, ought to use a very spare and 
a diet, avoiding ail strong liquors, spiceries, 


a6 in the jaundice; and at other times it p 
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and high-seasoned food. They ought likewise to 
to guard against all violent passions, and to avoid 
the extremes of heat and cold. The head should bey 
shaved, and daily washed with cold water. The feet 
ought to be kept warm, and never suffered to continue: 
long wet. The body must be kept open either by food or 
medicine, and a little blood may be let every spring” 
and fall, Exercise should by no means be neglected; 
but it ought to be taken in moderation, Nothing has” 
a more happy effect in preventing an apoplexy” 
than perpetual issues or setons; great care how= 
ever must be taken not to suffer them to dry up, 
without opening others in their stead. Apoplectie 
persons ought never to go torest with a full stomach, 
or to lie with their heads low, or wear any thing too 
tight about their necks. oa 


CHAP. XLIL ‘ 
« ’ 


COSTIVENESS, AND OTHER AFFECTIONS OF TH 


STOMACH AND BOWELS, ‘- 
“¢4 
We do not here mean to treat of those astr'ctious 
of the bowels, which are the symptoms of diseases, 
as of the colic, the iliac passion, &c. but only to 
take notice of that infrequency of stools whigh 
sometimes happens, and which in some particular 
constitutions may occasion diseases. = 
Costiveness may proceed from driuking rough red 
wines, or other astringent liquors ; too much exercise 
especially on horseback. It may likewise procee 
from a long use of ¢old insipid food, which does not 
sufficienthy stimulate the intestines. Sometimes 
1s owing to the bile not descending to the inte 
ae 
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from disease of the intestines themselves, as the 
palsy, spasms, torpor, tumors, a cold dry state of 
the intestines, &c. ' 

_ Excessive costiveness is apt to occasion pains 
of the head, vomiting, colics, and other complaints 
of the bowels. It is peculiarly hurtful to hypo- 
chondriac and hysteric persons, as it generates wind 
‘and other grievous symptoms. Some people, how- 
ever, can bear costiveness to a great degree. I know 
persons who enjoy pretty good health, yet do not ge 
to stool above once a-week, and others not above 
‘nce a-fortnight. Indeed I have heard of some who 
do not go above once a-month. 

Persons who are generally costive should live upon 
-Moistening and laxative diet, as roasted or boiled 
pples, pears, stewed prunes, raisius, gruel with 
eurrants, butter, honey, sugar, and such like, Broths 
ith spinage, leeks, and other soft pot-herbs, are 
kewise proper. Rye-bread, or that which is made 
@ mixture of wheat and rye together, ought to be 
iten.- No person troubled with costiveness should 
eat white bread alone, especially that which is made 
Of fine flour. The best bread for keeping the body 
oluble is what in some parts of England they call 
‘tmeslin. It is made of a mixture of. wheat and rye, 
‘and is very agreeable to those who are accustomed __ 
‘to it. 

BCostivencss is increased by keeping the body too 
arm, and by every thing that promotes the perspi- 
m; as wearing flannel, lying too long a-bed, &e, 
ense thought, and a sedentary life, are likewise 
ful. All the secretions and _ excretions are 


* 
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noted by moderate exercise without doors, and 
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& gay, cheerful, sprightly temper of mirf. Rite 
Phe drink should be of an opening quality. Alt 
spirits, austere and astringent wines, aa port, — 
Sere ; 
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claret, &c. ought to be avoided. Malt-liquor that is $ 
fine, and of a moderate strength is very proper. ma 
Butter-milk, whey, and other watery liquors, are 
likewise proper, and may be drunk in turns, as the 
patient’s inclination directs. 

Those who are troubled with costiveness, ought if ; 
possible, to remedy it by diet, as the constant use oft 
medicines for that purpose 1s attended with many in-_ 
conveniencies, and often with bad consequences. The 
learned Dr. Arbuthnot advises those who are troubled. 
with costiveness to use animal oils, as fresh butter, ; 
cream, marrow, fat broths, especially those made off 
the internal parts of animals, as the liver, heart, 
midriff, &c. He likewise recommends the a prostaall 
oils of ‘mila vegetables, as olives, almonds, pastaches, ! 
and the fruits themselves; all oily and mild fruits, 4 
as figs; decoctions of mealy vegetables ; these lubri- 
cate the intestines; some saponaceous substances 
which stimulate gently, as honey, hydromel, or 
boiled honey and water, unrefined sugar, &c. 4 
never knew any one get into a habit of taking medi- \ 
cine for keeping the body open, who could leave it 
off. In time the custom becomes necessary, and gene= 
rally ends in a total relaxation of the bowels, indiges- 
tion, loss of appetite, wasting of the strength, and’ 
death, wh 

When the body cannot be kept open without — 
medicine, we would recommend gentle doses of 
rhubarb to be taken twice or thrice a-week. This is _ 
not near ‘so injurious to the stomach as aloes, jalap, 
or the other drastic purgatives so much in use. 
Infusions of senna and manna may likewise be taken, 
or half an ounce of soluble tartar dissolved im water 
gruel. About the size of a nutmeg of Jeni 
electuary taken twice or thrice a-day get f 
answers the purpose very well. 
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This may proceed from a foul stomach ; indiges« 
tion ; the want of free air and exercise ; grief; fear; 
anxiety ; or any Of the depressing passions ; excese 
sive heat; the use of strong broths, fat meats, or 
any thing that palls the appetite, or is hard of 
digestion, the immoderae use of strong liquors, tea, 
tovacco, opium, &c. 

The patient ought, if possible, to make choice of 
an open dry air; to take exercise daily on horseback, 
or in a carriage ; to rise betimes ; and to avoid all 
intense thought. He should use a diet of easy 
digestion; and should ayoid excessive heat and 
great fatigue, 

_ If want of appetite proceeds from errors in diet, 
or any other part of the patient’s regimen, it ought 
io be changed. If nausea and reaching shew that 
ihe stomach is loaded with crudities, a vomit will be 
2€ service. After this a gentle purge or two of 
‘hubarb, or of any of the purging bitter salts, may be 
aken. The patient ought next to use some of the 
itomachic bitters: infused in wine. Though gentle 
*vacuations be necessary, yet strong purges and vomits 
ite to be avoided, as they weaken the stomach, and 
wrt the digestion. 

_ Elixir of vitriol is an excellent medicine in most 
’ases of indigestion, weakness of the stomach, or 
vant of appetite. From twenty to thirty drops of 
{may be taken twice or thrice a day in a glass of 
rime or water. It may likewise be mixed with the 
neture of the bark, one drachm of the former to an 


unce of the latter, and two tea-spoonsful of it taken 


ya = 


1 wine or water, as above, 
‘the chalybeate waters, if drunk in moderation, 


re enerally of considerable service in this case, 
-, = ome, : 


he salt-water has likewise good effects; but it 
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must not be used too treery. The waters of Harrow 
gate, Scarborough, Moffat, and most other. Spas in 
Britain, may be used with advantage. We woul 
advise all who are afflicted with indigestion and 
want of appetite, to repair to these places of publi 

rendezvous. The very change of air, and the cheer 

ful company, will be of service; not to mention th 


the exercise, dissipation, amusements, &c, "a 


HEART-BURN. 


What is commonly called the heart-burn, is nota 
Gisease of that organ, but an uneasy sensation of 
heat or acrimony about the pit of the stomach, 
which is sometimes attended with anxiety, nausea, 
aud vomiting. 4 

It may proceed from debility of the stomach, 
indigestion, bile, the abounding of an acid in the 
stomach, &c. _ Persons who are liable to this com: 
plaint ought to avoid stale liquors, acids, windy 01 
greasy aliments, and should never use violen 
exercise soon after a plentiful meal. I know many 
persons who never fail to have the heart-burn if they 
ride soon after dinner, provided they have drunk al 
wine, or any fermented liquor: but are never trouble 
with it when they have drunk rum, or brandy ant 
water without-any sugar or acid. hae 

When the heart-burn proceeds from debility of th 
stomach), or indigestion, the patient ought to take f 
dose or two of rhubarb; afterwards he may us 
infusions of the Peruvian bark, or any 0 
stomachic bitters, in wine or brandy, Exercise 
the open air will likewise be of use, and every t 
» that promotes digestion. yes ae 

_ When bilious humours occasion the heart-b 
teaspoonful of the sweet spirits of mitre in @ gh 
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_ water, or a cup of tea, will generally give ease. If it 
Froceeds from the use of greasy aliments, a drachm 
of brandy or rum may be taken. . 

If acidity or sourness of the stomach occasions the 
heart-burn, absorbents are the proper medicines. 
In this case an ounce of powdered ehalk, half an 
Ounce of fine sugar, and a quarter of an ounce of 
gum-arabic, may be mixed in an English quart of 
water, anda tea-cupful of it taken as often as is neces« 
sary. Such as do not choose chalk may take a tea- 
spoonful of prepared oyster-shells, or of the powder 
‘called crabs-eyes, in a glass of ciunamon or pepper= 
Mint water. But the safest and best absorbent is 
nagnesia alba. This not only acts as an absorbent, 
hut likewise as a purgative; whereas chalk, and 
‘Other absorbents of that kind are apt to lie in the 
BB ectince and occasion obstructions. This powder 
‘is not disagreeable, and may be taken in a cup of tea, 
Or a glass of mint water. A large tea-spoonful is the 
usual dose; but it may be taken in a much greater 
quantity when there is occasion. These things are 
now generally made up into lozenges for the con- 
Yeniency of being carried in the pocket, and taken at 
pleasure. 

_ If wind be the cause of this complaint, the most 
Proper medicines are those called carminatives: as 
aniseeds, juniper-berries, ginger, canella alba, 
cardamom seeds, &c, These may either be chewed, 
or infused in wine, brandy, or other spirits. One of the 
safest medicines of this kind is the tincture made by 
infusing an ounce of rhubarb, and a quarter of an 
ounce of the lesser cardamom seeds, in an English 
pint of Brandy After this has digested fer two or 
three days, it ought to be strained, aud few ounces 
of white sugar-candy added to it. It musi stand_te 
ligest a second time tili the sugar be disse red. 4 
a ay 
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table-spoonful of it may be teken occusionally for 
a dose. 
I have frequently known the heart-burn cured, 
particularly in pregnant women, by chewing green 
tea. Two table spoonsful of what is called the milk 
of gum-ammoniac, taken once or twice a-day, will 
sometimes cure the heart-burn, | 


CHAP. XLITI. 
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NERVOUS DISEASES. 


Or all diseases incident to mankind, those of the 
nervous kind are the most complicated and difficult 
to cure. A volume would not be sufficient to point 
out their various appearances. _ They imitate almost 
every disease; and are seldom alike in two different} 
persons, or even in the same person at different times. 
Proteus-like, they are continually changing shape; 
and upon every fresh attack, the patient thinks he 
feels symptoms which he mever experienced before, 
Nor do they only affect the body ; the mind likewise 
suffers, and is often thereby rendered extremely 
weak and peevish. The low spirits, timorousness 
melancholy, and fickleness of temper, which generally 
attend nervous disorders, induce many to believe 
that they are entirely diseases of the mind; but this 
shange of temper is rather a consequence, than the 
tause of neivous diseases. 

CAuUSES.—Every thing that tends to relax o 
weaken tke body, disposes it to nervous diseases, ag 
mdolence. excessive venery, drinking teo much tea, 
or other weak watery liquors warm, frequent bleed- 
ing, purging, vomiting, &c. Whatever hurts the 
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' fond, has likewise this effect ; as long fasting, excess 
in eating or drinking, the use of windy, crude, or 
‘unwholesome aliments, an unfavourable posture of 
the body, &e. . 
_ Nervous disorders often proceed from intense applie 
“cation to study. Indeed few studious persons are 
‘entirely free from them. Nor is this at all to be 
wondered at; intense thinking not only prejs upon 
the spirits, but prevents the person from taking 
Proper exercise, by which means the digestion is‘ 


Impaired, the nourishment prevented, the solids! 


e, 


'Telaxed, and the whole mass’ of humours vitiated, | 
Grief and disappointment likewise produce the same 
Veffects. Ihave known more nervous patients, who dated 
“the commencement of their diserders “~,m the loss of 
Pa husband, a favourite child, or from some disap- 
*pointment in life, than from any other cause. In a 
Word, whatever weakens the body, or depresses the 
‘$pizits, may occasion nervous disorders, as unwhole- 
‘ome air, want of sleep, great fatigue, disagreeable 
“pprehensions, anxiety, vexation, &c. i 
ia S¥ MPToms.—We shall only mention some of the 
“most general symptoms of these disorders, as it 
‘Would be both an useless and an endless task to 
fnumerate the whole, They generally begin with 
Windy inflations or distensions of the stomach and 
intestines; the appetite and digestion are usually 
bad; yet sometimes there is an uncommon craving 
for food, and a quick digestion. The food often 
éarns sour on the stomach; and the patient is trou 
bled with vomiting of clear water, tough phlegm, or a 
blackish coloured liquor resembling the grounds of cof= 
fee, Excruciating pains are often felt about the naval, 
attended with a rumbling or murmuring noise In the 
bowels. The body is sometimes loose, but mare 
commonly bound, which occasions a retention of. 
wind and @reat uneasiness» 
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The urine 1s sometimes in small quantities, at 
other times very copious and quite clear. There is 
a great straitness of the breast, with difficulty ot 
breathing ; violent palpitations of the heart; sudden 
flushings of heat in various parts of the body; at 
other times a sense of cold, as if water were 
poured on them; flying pains in the arms and 
limbs; pains in the back and belly, resembling 
those occasioned by gravel; the pulse very variable, 
sometimes uncommonly slow, and at other times 
very quick ; yawning, the hiccup, frequent sighing, 
and a sense of suffocation, as if from a ball or lump 
in the throat; alternate fits of crying and convulsive 
laughing; the sleep is unsound and seldom refresh 
ing; and the patient is often troubled with the 
night-mare. 

As the disease increases, the patient is moSested 
with head-achs,,cramps, and fixed pains in various 
parts of the body; the eyes are clouded, and often 
affected with pain and dryness ; there is a noise in the) 
ears, and oftena dulness of hearing; in short, the, 
whole animal functions are impaired, The mind is. 
disturbed on the most trivial occasions, and is 
hurried into the most perverse commotions, in-' 
quietudes, terror, sadness, anger, diffidence, &e. 
The patient is apt to entertain wild imaginations and 
extravagant fancies ; the memory becomes weak, an 
the judgment fails. dl 

Nothing is more characteristic of this disease than, 
a constant dread of death. This renders those 
unhappy persons who labour under it pecvish, fickle, 
impatient, and apt to run from one physcian to 
another; which is one reason why they seldom rea}: 
any benefit from medicine, as they have not suffici 


_ yesolution to persistin any one course till it has time. 
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protluce its proper effects, They are likewise apt to 
imagine that they labour under diseases from which 
they. are quite free; and are very angry if any one 
attempts to set them right, or laugh them out of 
their ridiculous notions, 
_ Recimen.—Persons afflicted with nervous diseases 
‘ought never to fast long. Their food should be solid 
and nourishing, but of easy digestion. Fat meats 
and heavy sauces are hurtful, All excess should be 
carefully avoided. They ought never to eat more at 
a time than they can easily digest; but if they feel 
themselves weak and famt between meals, they 
ought to eat a bit of bread, and drink a glass of 
wine. Heavy suppers are to be avoided. Though 
Wine in excess enfeebles the body, and impairs the 
faculties of the mind, yet taken in moderation, it 
Strengthens the stomach, anid promotes digestion, 
Wine and water is a very porper drink at meals ; but 
if wine sours on the stomach, or the patient is much 
troubled with wind, brandy and water will answer 
better. Every thing that is windy or hard of diges- 
tion must be avoided. All weak and warm liquors 
are hurtful, as tea, coffee, punch, &c. People may 
find a temporary reiief in the use of these, but they 
alwaysincrease the malady, as they weaken the stomach 
and hurt digestion, Above all things, drams are to 
be avoided. Whatever immediate ease the patient 
may feel from the use of ardent spirits, they are sure 
{0 aggravate the malady, and prove certain poiscas 
ut last. These cautions are the more necessary,as most 
iervous people are particularly fond of tea and ardent 
iphits; to the use of which many of them fall victims, 
‘Exercise in nervous disorders is superior to all 
nedicines. Riding on horseback is generally es- 
vemed the best, as it gives motion to the whole 
ody, Without fatiguing it. I have known sume 
ay 
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patients, however, with whom walking agreed better, 
and others, who were most benefited by riding 1m » 
carriage. Every one ought to use that which he 
finds most beneficial. Long sea-voyages have an 
excellent effect; and to those who have sufficient — 
resolution, we would by all means recommend this 
course. Even change of place, and the sight of new 
objects, by diverting the mind, have a great 
tendency to remove these complaints. For this 
reason a long journey, or a voyage, is of much 
more advantage than riding short journeys near | 
home. cat 

A cool and dry air 1s proper, as it braces, and 
invigorates the whole body. Few things tend more 
to relax and enervate than hot air, especially that 
which is rendered so by great fires, or stoves in 
small apartments. But when the stomach or bowels 
are weak, the body ought to be well guarded against 
cold, especially in winter by wearing a thin flannel 
waistcoat, next the skin. This will keep up an 
equal perspiration, and defend the alimentary canal 
from many impressions to which it would otherwise 
be subject, upon every sudden change from warm to 
cold weather. Rubbing the body frequently with a 
flesh brush, or a coarse linen cloth, is likewise 
beneficial, as it promotes the circulation, perspiration, 
&e. Persons who have weak nerves ought to rise 
early, and take exercise before breakfast, as lying 
toc long a-bed cannot fail to relax the solids. They 
ought likewise to be diverted, and to be kept as. 
easy and cheerful as possible. There is not any 
thing which hurts the nervous system, or weakens 
the digestive powers, more than fear, grief, or 
anxiety. Me ahaa 4p, aa 
- Mepicines—Though nervous diseases are seldom 
radically cured, yet their symptoms may be somé . 


| times alleviated, and the patient’s life rendered at 
_ Teast more comfortable by proper medicines, 

| When the patient is costive, he ought to take a 
| little rhubarb, or some other mild purgative, and 
| should never suffer his body to be long bound. All 
| strong and violent purgatives are however to be avoid- 
| ed, as aloes, jalap, &c. I have generally seen an in- 
| fusion of senna and rhubarb in brandy answer very 
| well. This may be made of any strength, and taken 
In such quantity as the patient finds necessary. 
When digestion is bad, or the stomach relaxed and 


} 
i and other bitters may be used with advantage: 

© Take of Peruvian bark an ounce, gentian-root, 
| Orange-peel, and coriander-seed, of each half an 
pence; let these ingredients be all bruised in a 


| 


. for the space of five or six days. A table-spoonful 


of the strained liquor may be taken in half a glass 
of water, an hour before breakfast, dinner, and 
upper. . 


‘System than cold bathing. This practice, if duly 
ae in, will produce very extraordinary effects, 
“but when the liveror other viscera are obstructed, 
*r otherwise unsound, the cold bath is improper. 
‘Tt is therefore to be used with very great caution. 
The most proper seasons for it are summer and 
‘autumn. It will be sufficient, especially for persons 


tu spare habit, to go into the cold bath three or 


our times a-week. If the patient feels weakened by 
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Weak, the following infusion of Peruvian bark, 


Mortar, and infused in a bottle of brandy or whiskey, | 


_ Few things tend more to strengthen the nervous. 
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thirty drops twice or thrice a-day in a glass of waver» 
This both expels wind, strengthens the meu 
and promotes digestion. 

Opiates are generally extolled in these maladies 
aa as they only palliate the symptoms, and gene 

rally atterwards increase the disease, we would advise 
people to be extremely sparing in the use of them — 
lest habit render them at last absolutely necessary. 

It would be an easy matter to enumerate many 
medicines which have been extolled for relieving 
nervous disorders ; but whoever wishes for a therough 
cure must expect it from regimen alone; we shal | 
therefore omit mentioning more medicines, and again. 
recommend the strictest attention to DIET, AIR 
EXERCISE, and AMUSEMENTS, ; 


MELANCHOLY. Zz 

Melancholy is that state of alienation or weakness 
of mind which renders people incapable of enjoying 
the pleasmres, or performing the duties of life. . It is 
a degree of insanity, and often terminates in absoluce 
madness. a 
CAuUSE3.—-It may proceed from an hereditary dispo> 

' sition; intense thinking, especially where the mind is. 
- long occupied about one object; violent passions oF 
affections of the mind, as love, fear, joy, grief, over= 
weenins pride, and such like. It may also be occa-. 
-gioned, by excessive venery ; narcotic or stupefactive 
poisons; asedentary life; solitude; the suppression 
of customary evacuations; acute feyers, or other 
diseases. Violent anger will change melancholy 
into madness ;, and excessive cold, especially of the | 
lower extremities, will force the blood into the bi 
avd produce all the symptoms of madness. It n 
likese proceed from the use of aliment that is fae 
of digestion, or which cannot be assimilated 5 rc 


"a 
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: callous state of the jategiuments of the brain, ora 
dryness of the brain itself. To ali which we ma¥ 
add gloomyandmistaken notions of religion, 
_ SYMProms—When persons begin to be melan- 
choly they are timorous: watcbful ; fond of soti : 
tide; fretful; fickle ; captious and inquisitive : 
Solicitous about trifles ; niggardly, and at other 
times prodigal The body is generally bound; the 
Urine thin, and in small quantity ; the stomach and 
bowels inflated with wind; the complexion pale; the 
‘Pulse slow aud weak, The functions of the mind are 
‘also greatly perverted, in so much that the patient 
‘often imagines himself dead, or changed into soma 
‘other animal. ‘Some have imagined their bodias 
‘Were made of glass, or other brittle substances, and 
Were afraid to move, lest they should be broken to 
Pieces. The unhappy patient, in this case, unless 
jearefuily watched, is apt to put an end to his own 
iserable life, 

When the disease is owing to an obstruction of 
‘customary evacuations, or any bodily disorder, it 
is easier cured than when it proceeds from affections 
ofthe mind, or an hereditary taint. A discharge of 
Db from the nose, looseness, scabby eruptions, 
t e bleeding piles, or the menses sometimes carry off 
this disese. 

P REcimenN—The diet should consist chiefly of 
tegetables of a cooling and opening quality, Animal 
food, especially salted or smoke-dried fish, ought to 
be avoided. All kinds of shel!-fish are bad. Ali- 


ments prepared with onions, garlic, or anv thing that 
generates thick blood, are likewise improper. All 
kind of fruits that ure wholesome may be eaten with 
vlvantage. Boerhaave gives an instance of a patient 
who, by a long use of whey, water, and garden-fruit, 
» after having evacuated a great quantity of 
rod matter, 
Bah tea 
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Strong veJuors oi every kind ought to be avoided | 
as poison. ‘The most proper drink is water, whey, © 
or very smal] beer. Tea and coffee are improper. * 
If honey agrees with the patient, it may be eaten 
freely, or his drink may be sweetened with it. 
Infusions of balm-leaves, penny-royal, the roots of 
wild valerian, or the flowers of the lime-tree, may be ™ 
drunk freely, either by themselves, or sweetened 
with honey, as the patient shal! choose. i 

The patient ought to take as much exercise in the 
open air as he can bear. This helps to dissolve the” 
viscid humours, it removes obstructions, promotes 
the perspiration, and all the other secretions. Every 
kind of madness is attended with a diminished) 
perspiration; all means ought therefore to be used to 
promote that necessary and salutary discharge, 
Nothiug can have a more direct tendency to increase 
the disease than confining the patient to a close 
apartment. Were he forced to ride or walk a certain) 
number of miles every day, it would tend greatly to 
alleviate his disorder; but it would have still a better) 
effect, if he were obliged to labour a piece of ground.) 
By digging, hoeing, planting, sowing, &c. both the 
body and mind would be exercised. A long journey, 
or a voyage, especially towards a warmer climate, 
with agreeable companions, has often very happy 
effects. A plan of this kind, with a strict attention 
to diet, is a much more rational method of cure, than. 
confining the patient within doors and plying him! 
with medicines. at 


Mepicrine.—In the cure of this disease particula 
attention must be paid to the mind. When a 
patient is in a low state, his mind ought to be) 
soothed and diverted with a variety of amusemer 
as entertaining stories, pastimes, music, &e, 7 
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seems f.o have been the method of curing melancholy 
‘mong the Jews, as we learn from the story of King 
Saul; and indeed it is a very rational one. Nothing 
san remove diseases of the mind so effectually as 
ipplications to the mind itself, the most efficacious 
{which is music. The patient's company ought 
ikewise to consist of such persons as are agreeable 
0 him. People in this state are apt to conceive 
maccountable aversions against particular persons, 
ind the very sight of such persons is sufficient to 
listract their minds, and throw them into the utmost 
ierturbation. 

When the patient is high, evacuations are neces- 
ary. In this case he must be bled, and have his 
iody kept open by purging medicines, as manna, 
hubarb, cream of tartar, or the soluble tartar. I 
‘ave seen the last have very happy effects. It may 
@ taken in the dose of half an ounce, dissolved in 
fater-gruel, every day, for sundry weeks, or even for 
fonths, if necessary. More or less may be given 
Geording as it operates. Vomits have likewise a 
ood eTect but they must be pretty strong, otherwise 

y will not operate. 

“Whatever increases the evacuation of urine, or 
tomotes perspiration, has a tendency to remove this 
isease. Both these secretions may be promoted by 
le use of mitre and vinegar. Half a drachm of 
arified nitre may be given three or four times a~day 
tany manner that is most agreeable to the patient; 
ad an ounce and a half of distilled vinegar may be 
Y mixed with his drink. Dr. Locker seems to 
link vinegar the best medicine that can be given in 
tis disease, 

f’amphire and musk have likewise been used in 
: case with advantage. Ten or twelve grains of 
Ire may be rubbed jn a mortar with half a 


m 
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a drachm of nitre, and taken twice a-day, or oftene 
if the stomach will bear it. If it will not sit opo 
the stomach in this form, it may be made into pill 
with gum asafcetida and Russian castor, and take 
in the quantity above directed. If musk is to. b 
administered, a scruple or twenty-five grains of 3 
may be made into a bolus with a little honey o 
common syrup, and taken twice or thrice a-daj 
We do not mean that all these medicines shou'd b 
administered at once; but whichever of them is give 
must be duly persisted in, and where one fai. 
another may be tried. 

As it is very difficult to induce patients in thi 
disease to take medicines, we sha!l mention a fe} 
outward applications, which sometimes do good; th 
principal of these are issues, setons, and warm. bath 
ing. Issues may be made in any part of the bod | 
but they generally have the best effect near the spin 
The discharge from these may be greatly promot 
by dressing them with the mild blistering ointmen 
and keeping what are commonly called the orri¢ 
peas inthem. The most proper place for a seton 1 
between the shoulder blades; and it ought to | 
placed upwards and downwards, or in the directio 
of the spine. " 


PALSY. 


The palsy is a loss cr Giminution of sense 0 
motion, or of both, in one or more parts of the vod: 
Of ali the affections called nervous, this is the mes 
suddenly fatal. It is more or less dangerous 
according to the importance of the part affected. 
palsy of the heart, lungs, or auy part necessary 1 
life, is mortal. When it affects the stomach, 
intestines, or the bladder, it is highly dangerous. . 
‘the face be affected, the case is bad, ag it shew tl 
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the disease proceeds from the brain. When the 
part affected feels cold, is insensible, or wastes away, 
or when the judgment and memory begin to fail, 
there is small hopes of a cure. 

_ CausEes.—The immediate: cause of palsy is any 
thing that prevents the regular exertion of the ner- 
vous power upon any particular muscle or part of the 
body. The occasional and predisposing causes are 
Various, as drunkenness ; wounds of the brain, or 
spinal marrow ; pressure upon the brain or nerves ; 
very cold or damp air ; the suppression of customary 
evacuations ; sudden fear; want of exercise, or 
whatever greatly relaxes the system, as drinking 
much tea, or coffee, &c. Many people imagine, that 
tea has no tendency to hurt the nerves, and that 
drinking the same quantity of warm water would be 
equally pernicious. This, however, seems to be a 
mistake, Many persons drink three or four cups of 
warm mik and water daily, without feeling any bad 
onsequences ; yet the same quantity of tea will 
make their hands Shake for twenty-four hours. 
Phat tea affects the nerves is likewise evident from 
ts preventing sleep, occasioning giddiness, dimness 
fthe sight, sickness, &c. The palsy may likewise 
roveed from wounds of the nerves themselves, from 
he poisonous fumes of metals or minerals, as mere 
ury, lead, arsenic, &c. . 

_In young persons of a full habit, the palsy must 
e treated in the same manner as the sanguine 
poplexy. The patient must be bled, blistered, and 
lave his body opened by sharp c'ysters, or pureative 
nedicines, But in old age, cor when the disease 
roceeds from relaxation or debility, which is gene- 
ally the case, a quite contrary course must be 
ursued. The diet must be warm and attenuating, 
onsisting chiefly of spicy and aromatic vegetables, as 
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mustard, horse-radish, &c. The drink ‘may be 
generous wine, mustard-whey, or brandy and water, 
Friction with the flesh-brush, ora warm hands, ig 
extremely proper, especially on the parts affectall 
Blistering plasters may likewise be applied to the parts 
affected, with adv antage. When this cannot be done 
they may be rubbed with the volatile liniment, 
or the nerve ointment, of the Edinburgh dispensa- 
tory. One of the best external applications is 
electricity. The shocks, or rather vibrations, should 
be received on the part affected: and they one 
daily to be repeated for several weeks. 

Vomits are very beneficial in this kind of pale 
and ought frequently to be administered. Cephalig 
snuff, or any thing that makes the patient sneeze, is 
likewise of use. Some pretend to have found great 
benefit from rubbing the part affected with nettles; 
but this does not seem to be any way preferable to 
blistering. If the tongue is affected, the patient “a 


gargle his mouth frequently with brandy and 
mustard; or he may hold abit of sugar in hi 
mouth wet with the palsy-drops, or compound spirit 
of lavender. The wild valerian root is a very prope 
medicine in this case. It may either be taken in an 
infusion with sage. leaves, or half a drachm of it in 
powder may be given in a glass of wine three times 
a-day. If ‘the patient cannot use the valerian, he 
may take of sal volatile oleosum, compound spirits of 
lavender, and tincture of castor, each half an ounce , 
mix these together, and take forty or fifty drops in a 
glass of wine than or four times a-day. A tab 
spoonful of mustard seed taken frequently is a | 
good medicine. The patient ought likewise to 
chew cinnamon bark, ginger, or other warm. spiceries. | 

Exercise is of the ‘utmost importance in the pal 
but the pevent must beware of cold, damp 


| 
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air. He ought to wear flannel next his skin: and if 


possible, should remove into a warmer climate. 
EPILEPSY, OR FALLING SICKNESs. 


The epilepsy is a sudden deprivation of all the 
Beuses, wherein the patient falls suddenly down, and 
is affected with violent convulsive motions, Children, 


especialy those who are delicately brought up, are 


Most subject to it. It more frequently attacks men 
than women, and js very difficult to cure. When 
the epilepsy attacks children, there is reason to hope 
Ww may go off about the time of puberty. 

When it attacks any person after twenty. years of 


age, the cure is difficult; but when after forty, a 


cure is hardly to be expected. If the fit continues 
only for a short space, and returns seldom, there js 
reason to hope; but if it continues long, and returns 
frequently, the prospect is bad. It is a very un- 
favouratle symptom when the patient is seized with 
the fits in his sleep. 

CAusEes.—The epilepsy is sometimes hereditary. 
[t may likewise proceed from blows, bruises, or 
wounds on the head; a collection of water, blood or 
serous humours in the brain; a polypus; tumours 
oF coticretions within the skull 3 excessive drinking ; 
intense study; excess of venery ; worms; teethiny ; 
suppression of customary @vacuations; too great 
mptiness, or repletion; violent passions or affer- 
jons of the mind, as fear joy, &c.; hysteric 
ffections ; contagion received into the body, as 
he infection of the smallpox, measles, &c. 
 Symproms.—An epileptic fit is generally preceded 
nusual weariness ; pain of the head ; dulness ; 

ss; noise in the ears; dimness of sight; 
m of the heart; disturbed sleep; difficult 
3; the bowels are inflated with wind; the 


fs in great quantity, but thin; the complexion 
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1s pale; the extremities are cold; and the patient 
often feels, as it were, a stream of cold air ascending 
towards his head, 

In the fit, the patient generally makes an unusual 
noise; his thumbs are drawn in towards the palms 
of the’ hands ; his eyes are distorted; he starts, and 
foams at the mouth; his extremities are bent cr 
twisted various ways ; ; he often di ischarges his seed, 
urine, and feces involuntarily ; and is quite destitute 
of all sense and reason. After the fit is over, his 
senses gradually return, and he complains of a kind 
of stupor, weariness, and pain of his head; but has 
no remembrance of what happened during the fit. 

The fits are sometimes excited by violent: affection’ 
of the mind, a debauch of liquor, excessive heat, cole. 
or the like. | 

This disease, from the difficulty of investigating 
its causes, and its strange symptoms, was former* 
attributed to the wrath of the gods, or the agency e« 
evil spirits. In modern times it has often, by the 
vulgar, been imputed to witchcraft or fascination, 
It depends however as much upon natural causes as 
any other malady ; ; and its cure may often be effected) 
by persisting in the use of proper means, 

REGIMEN.—Epileptic patients ought, if possitie 
to breathe a pure and_free air. Their diet should be 
light but nourishing. "They ought to drink nothing 
strong, to avoid swine’s flesh, ‘water-fowl, and like- 
wise all windy and oily vegetables, as cabbage; nuts, 
&e. They ought to keep themselves cheerful, cares 
fully guarding: against all violent passions, as ange 
fear, excessive joy, and the like. 

Exerci-e is likewise of great use; but the patient 
must be careful to avoid all extremes either of hea 
or cold, all dangerous situations, as standing up 
prectpaces, riding, déep waters, and such like, wag 
, { 
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» Meviceine.—'he intentions of cure must varv 


according to the cause of the disease. If the patient 
be of a sanguine temperament, and there be reason 
to fear an obstruction in the brain, bleeding and other 
evacuations wili be necessary. When the disease is 
ccasioned by the stoppage of customary evacuations, 
these, if possible, must be restored; if this cannot 
be done, others may be substituted in their place. 
Issues or setons in this case have often a very good 
eifect. When there is reason to believe that the 
disease proceeds from worms, proper medicines must 
be used to kill or carry off these vermin, When the 
disease proceeds from teething, the body should be 
kept open by emollient clysters, the feet frequently 
hathed in warm water, and, if the fits prove obstia 
nate, a blistering-plaster may be put betwixt the 
shoulders. The same method is to be followed 
when epileptic fits precede the eruption of the smalk 
pox, or measles, &c, 

» When the disease is hereditary, or proceeds from 
& wrong formation of the brain, a cure is not to be 
expected. When it is owing to a debility, or too 
great an irritability of the nervous System, such 
medicines as tend to brace and strengthen the nerves 
May be used, as the Peruvian bark, and steel; or the 


anti-epileptic electuaries, recommended by Fuller and 
Mead. 


_ The flowers of zine have of late been highly extolled 
for the cure of the epilepsy. Though this medicine 
will not be found to answer the expectations which 
ive been raised concerning it, yet in obstinate epi~ 
leptic cases it deserves a trial. The dose is from one 
to three or four grains, which may be taken either in 
pills or a bolus, as the patient inclines. The best 
method is to begin with a single grain four or five» — 
times a-day, and gradually to increase tha lose as 
33 
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far as the patient can bear it. Y have kuown this 
medicine, when duly persisted in, prove beneficial, 
Musk has sometimes been found to succeed in the 
epilepsy. Ten or twelve grains of it, with the same 
quantity of factitious cimnabar, may be made into a 
bolus, and taken every night and morning, 
Sometimes the epilepsy has been cured by electricity. 
Convulsion-fits proceed from the same causes, and 
mut be treated in the same manver as the epilepsy. 
There is one particular species of convulsion fits 
which commonly goes by the name of St, Vitus’s 
dance, whereiu the patient is agitated with strange 
motions and gesticulations, which by the common 
people are generally believed to be the effects of 
witcheraft, This disease may be cured by repeated | 
leedings and purges; and afterwards using the 
inedicines prescribed above for the epilepsy, viz, 
the Peruvian bark and snake-root, &c. Chaly« 
heate waters are found to be beneficial in eh 
case, The cold bath is likewise of singular service, 


and ought never to be neglected when the patient 
can bear it. he 


HICCUP. Mu 


THe hiccup is a spasmodic or convulsive affection 
of the stomach and diaphragm, arising from any cause 
that irritates their nervous fibres. a 

[t may proceed from excess in eating or drinking ; | 
from a hurt of the stomach ; poisons ; inflammations, 
or scirrhous tumours of the stomach, intestines, 
bladder, midriff, or the rest of the viscera. In gan- | 
grenes, acute and malignant fevers, a hiccup is often | 
the forerunner of death. Mee 

When the hiccun proceeds from the use of alimen 
that is flatulent or hard of digestion, a draught of 

“jnerous wine, or a dram of any spirituous hqacr 


+ 
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will generally remove it. If poison be the cause, 
“pienty of milk and oil must be drunk, as has been 

formerly recommended, When it proceeds from an 
inflammation of the stomach, &c. it is very dangerous. 
In this case the cooling regimen ought to be strictly 
“observed. The patient must be bled, and take fre- 
quently a few drops of the sweet spirits of nitre in 
acup of wine-whey. His stomach should likewise 
be fomented with cloths dipped in warm water, 
or have bladders filled with warm milk and water 
applied to it. 
_ When the hiccup proceeds from a gangrene or 
Mortification, the Peruvian bark, with other antisep- 
tics, are the only medicines which have a chance to 
‘succeed. When it is a primary disease, and proceeds 
from a foul stomach, loaded either with a pituitous 
or a bilious humour, a gentle vomit and purge, if the 
pavient be able to bear them, will be of service. If 
it arises from flatulencies, the carminative medicines 
directed for the heartburn must be used. 
_ When the hiccup proves very obstinate, recourse 
Must be had to the powerful aromatic and antispas- 
Modie medicines. The principal of these is musk ; 
fifteen or twenty grains of which may be made inv. 
abolus, and repeated occasionally. Opiates are 
fikewise of service; but they must be used with 
caution. A bit of sugar dipped in compound spirits 
of lavender, or the volatile aromatic tincture may be 
taken frequently. External applications are some-. 
times also beneficial: as the stomach plaster, or a 
tataplasm of the Venice treacle of the Edinburgh 
or London dispensatory, applied to the region of the 
stomach. oitted, 
_ I lately attended a patient who had almost a eon= ~ 
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cordial and antispasmodic meaicines, but always 
returned. Nothing however gave the patient so 
much ease as brisk small-beer. By drinking freely 
of this, the hiccup was often kept off for several 
days, which was more than could be done by the 
most powerful medicines. The patient was at length 
seized with a vomiting of blood, which soon put an 
end to his life. Upon opening the body, a large 
scirrhous tumour was found near the pylorus or right 
orifice of the stomach. 

The hiccup may be removed by taking vinegar, or 
a few drops of the oil of vitriol taken in water. 


CRAMP OF THE STOMACH. 


This disease often seizes people suddenly, is very. 
dangerous, and requires immediate assistance. It is 
most incident to persons in the decline of life, espe=_ 
cially the nervous, gouty, hysteric, and hypochondriac. 

If the patient has any inclination to vomit, he 
ought to take some draughts of warm water, or weak 
camomile-tea, to cleanse his stomach. After this, — 
if he has been costive, a laxative clyster may b2gven. 
He ought then to take landanum. The best way of — 
administering it is ina clyster. Sixty or seventy drops — : 
of liquid laudanum may be given in aclyster of warm | 
water. Thisis much more certain than laudanum given — 
by the mouth, which is often vomited, and in some 
eases increases the pain and spasms in the stomach. 

If the pain and cramps return with great violence, A, 
after the effects of the anodyne clyster are over, ¥ 
another, with an equal or a larger quantity of opium, 
may be given; and every four or five hours a bolus, . 
with ten or twelve grains of musk, and half a drachm q 
of the Venice-treacle. ah g 

In the mean time, the stomach ought to be foment- 
ed with cloths dipped in warm water, or bladder 
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filled with warm milk and water should be constantly 
applied to it. I have often seen these produce the 
most happy effects. The anodyne baisam may also 
be rubbed op the part affected; and an anti-hysteric 
plaster worn upon it for some time after the cramps 
are removed, to prevent their return. 

In very violent and lasting pains of the stomach, 
some blocd ought to be let, unless the weakness of 
the patient forbids it. When the pain or cramps 
proceed from a suppression of the menses, bleeding 
is of use. If they be owing to the gout, recourse 
must be had to spirits, o1 some of the warm cordial 
waters. Blistering-plasters ought likewise in this 
case to be applied to the ancles. I have often seen 
Violent cramps and pains of the stomach removed by 
Covering it with a large plaster of Venice-treacle, 


NIGHT-MARE, 


In this disease the patient, in time of sleep, ima- 
gines he feels an uncommon oppression or weight 
about his breast or stomach, which he can by no means 
‘shake off. He groans, and sometimes cries out, though: 
oftener he attempts to speak in vain. Sometimes he 
imagines himself engaged with an enemy, and in 
danger of being killed, attempts to run away, but 
finds he cannot. Sometimes he fancies himself in a 
house that is on fire, or that he is in danger of being 
Trowned in a river. He often thinks he is falling 
Wer a precipice, and the dread of being dashed to 
Meces suddenly awakes him. 

This disorder has been supposed to proceed from 
00 much blood: from a stagnation of blood in the 
rain, lungs, &c. But it is rather a nervous affec= 
ion, and arises chiefly from indigestion. Hence we 
‘nd that persons of weak nerves, who lead a seen-- 
lite, and iive full, are most commonly afflicted 
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with the night-mare. Nothing tends more to produce 
it than heavy suppers, especially when eaten late, or 
the patient goes to bed soon after. Wind is likewise 
a very frequent cause of this disease; for which 
reason those who are afflicted with it ought to avoid 
all flatulent food. Deep thought, anxiety, or any 
thing that oppresses the mind, ought also to be 
avoided, ‘ 
As persons afflicted with the night-mare generally 
moan, or make some noise in the fit, they should be 
waked, or spoken to by such as hear them, as the 
uneasiness generally goes off as soon as the patient is 
awake, Dr, Whytt says he generally found a dram 
of brandy, taken at bed-time, prevent this disease, 
That however is a bad custom, and in time loses its 
effect. We would rather have the patient depend 
upon the use of food of easy digestion, cheerfulness, 
exercise through the day, and a light supper taken 
early, than to accustom himself to ‘drams. A glass 
of peppermint-water will often promote digestion as 
much as a glass of brandy, and is much safer, After 
a person of weak digestion, however, has eateu 
flatulent food, a dram may be necessary; in this 
case we would recommend it as the most prope 
medicine, oH 
Persons who are young, and full of blood, if 
troubled with the night-mare, ought to take a purge 
frequently, and use a spare diet. 1 


SWOONINGS. oe if : 


People of weak nerves or delicate canpuitnsions are 
liable to swoonings or fainting fits. These indeed 
are seldom dangerous when duly attended to ; bw 
when whol.y neglected, or improperly treated, they 
aften prove hurtful, and sometimes fatal, i 

. The general causes of swoonings are, si } 
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‘sition from cold to heat ; breathing air that is des 
prived of its proper spring or elasticity; great fatigue; 
excessive weakness; loss of blood; long fasting ; 
fear, grief, and other violent passions or affections of 
the mind. 

It is well known that persons who have been long 
expcsed to cold, often faint or fall into a swoon, 
"pon coming into the house, especially if they drink 
hot liquor, or sit near a large fire. This might easily 
be prevented by people taking care not to go into a 
‘warm room immediately aficr they have been exposed 
to the cold air, to approach the fire gradually, and 
mot to eat or drink any thing hot, till the body has 
Been gradually brought into a warm temperature. 

_ When any one, in consequence of neglecting these 
precautions, falls into a swoon, he ought immediately 
‘to be removed to a cooler apartment, to have ligatures 
applied above his knees and elbows, and to have his 
‘hands and face sprinkled with vinegar or cold water, 
‘He should likewise be made to smell to Vinegar, and 
Should have a spoonful or two of water, if he can 
Swallow, with about a third part of vinegar mixed with 
it, poured into his mouth. If these should not 
Yemove the complaint, it will be necessary to bleed 
the patient, and afterwards to give him a clyster, 
As air that is breathed frequently loses its elasti- 
city or spring, itis no wonder if persons who respire 
im it often fall into a swoon or fainting fit. They are 
in this case deprived of the very principle of life, 
Hence it is that fainting fits are so frequent in all 
srowded assemblies, especially in hot seasons, Such 
ts, however, must be considered as a kind of tem- 
porary death; and, to the weak and delicate, they 
*Ometimes prove fatal. They ought therefore with 
he utmost care to be guarded against. The method 
1 doing’ this is obvious,’ Let assembly-rooms, aud 
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ei: other places of public resort, be large and well 
ventilated ; and let the weak and delicate avoid such. 
places, particularly in warm seasons, 7 

A person who faints, in such a situation, ought 
immediately to "be carried into the open air; his 
temples should be rubbed with strong vinegar or 
brandy, and volatile spirits of salts held to his nose: 
He should be laid upon his back with his head low, 
and have a little wine, or some other cordial. as 
soon as he is able to swallow it, poured into his 
mouth. If the person has been subject to hysterie 
fits, castor or asafoetida should be applied to the 
nose, or burnt feathers, horn, or leather, &c. A 

When fainting fits proceed from mere weakness oy 
exhaustion, which is often the case after great fatigue, 
long fasting, loss of blood, or the like, the patient 
must be supported with generous cordials, as jellies, 
wines, spirituous liquors, &c.. These, however, must 
be given at first in very small quantities, and in- 
creased gradually as the patient is able to bear them, 
He ought to be allowed to lie quite still and easy 
upon his back, with his head low, and should have 
fresh air admitted into his chamber. His food 
should consist of nourishing broths, sago-gruel with 
wine, new milk, and other things of a light and 
cordial nature. These things are to be given out of 
- the fit. All that can be done in the fit is, to let him 
smell to a bottle of Hungary-water, eau de luce, or 
spirits of hartshorn, and to rub his temples with 
warm brandy, or to lay a compress dipped in it to 
the pit of the stomach. a 

In fainting fits that proceed from fear, grief, or 
other violent passions or affections of the mind, the 
patient must be very cautiously managed. He 
should be suffered to remain at rest, and only ibaite 
to smell to some vinegar. After he is come to himself 
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he may drink freely of warm lemonade, or batm-tea, 
with some orange or lemon-peel in it. It will likewise 
be proper, if the fainting fits have been long and 
Severe, to clean the bowels by throwing in an emol- 
lent clyster. 

It is common in fainting fits, from whatever cause 
they proceed, to bleed the patient. This practice 
may be very proper in strong persons of a full habit, 
but in those who are weak and delicate, or subject te 
Nervous disorders, it is dangerous. The propet 
method with such people is, to expose them to the 
free air, and to use cordial and stimulating medicines, 
as volatile salts, Hungary water, spirits of lavender, 
tincture of castor, and the like, 


= 


phe FLATULENCIES, OR WIND. 


Le 

All nervous patients, without exception, are af- 
flicted with wind or flatulencies in the stomach and 
bowels, which arise chiefly from the want of tone or 
Vigour in these organs. Crude, flatulent aliment as 
green peas, beans, coleworts, cabbages, and such 
like, may increase this complaint; but strong and 
healthy people are seldom troubled with wind, unless 
they either overload their stomach, or drink liquors 
at are in a fermenting state, and consequently full 
elastic air, While therefore the matter of flatulence 
roceeds from our aliments, the cause which makes 
‘ir separate from them in such quantity as to occasion 
‘eomplaints, is almost always a fault of the bowels them- 
Selves, which are too weak either to prevent the produc- 
tion of elastic air, or to expel it after it is produced, 

_ To relieve this complaint, such medicines ought to 
e used as have a tendency to expel wind, and by 
irengthening the alimentary canal, to. prevent its. 
; ees ‘ ; 
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bems produced there. Many nervous people frd 
great benefit from eating a dry biscuit, especially 
when the stomach is empty. I look upon this as one 
of the best carminative medicines; and would recom: 
mend it in all complaints of the stomach, arising from 
flatulence, indigestion, &c. : 

The list of medicines for expelling wind is very 
numerous ; they often, however, disappoint the exs 
pectations both of the physician and his patient. The 
most celebrated among the class of carminatives ave 
juniper berries; the roots of ginger and zedoary; the 
seeds of anise, caraway, and coriander ; gum asafoo- 
tida and opium; the warm waters, tinctures, and 
spirits, as the aromatic water, the tincture of woods 
soot, the volatile aromatic spirit, ether, &c. 

Dr. Whytt Says, he found no medicines more 
eflicacious in expelling wind than ether and lauda- 
num, He generally gave the laudanum ina mixture 
with peppermint-water and tincture of castor, of 
sweet spirits of nitre. Sometimes, in place of this, 
he gave opium in pills, with asafeetida. He observes, 
that the good effects of opiates are equally con- 
spicuous, whether the flatulence be contained in the 
stomach or intestines; whereas those warm medicines 
commonly called carminatives, do not often give 
immediate relief, except when the wind isin the 
stomach. a 

With regard to xther, the Doctor says, he has 
often seen very good effects from it in flatulent com= 
plaints, where other medicines failed. . The dose isa 
tea-spoonful mixed with two table-spoonsful of water. 
Though the patient may begin with this quantity, it 
will be necessary to increase the dose gradually as, 
the stomach can bear it. Aather is now given in) 
considerably greater doses than it was in Dr. Wh 
time. In gouty cases he observes, that zther, a; 
of rench brandy, or of the aromatic water, or gi 
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either taken in substance or infused in boiling water / 
are among the best medicines for expelling wind. 

_ When the case of flatulent persons is such as makes 
it improper to give them warm medicines inwardly, 
the Doctor recommends external applications, which 
are sometimes of advantage. Equal parts of the anti- 
hysteric and stomach plaster may be spread upon a 
piece of soft leather, of such size as to cover th 
greater part of the belly. This should be kept on 
for a considerable time, provided the patient be able 
to bear it; if it should give great uneasiness, it may 
he taken off, and the following liniment used in its 
stead; 

_ Take of Bate’s anodyne balsam an ounce; of the 
expressed oil of mace half an ounce; oil of mint two 
dyachms. Let these ingredients be mixed together, 
and about a table-spoonful well rubbed on the parts 
gt bed-time. 

_ For strengthening the stomach and bowels, and 
fonsequently for lessening the production of flatu. 
fence, the Doctor recommends the Peruvian bark, 
Bitters, chalyheates, and exercise. In flatulent 
eases, he thinks some nutmeg or ginger should be 
ded to the tincture of the bark and bitters, and 
tat the aromatic powder should be joined with the 
Mings of iron. 

mh When windy complaints are attended with costive- 
ness, which is often the case, few things will be 
found to answer better than four or five of the follow- 
ig pills taken every night at bed-time. 

‘Take of asafeetida two drachms ; soccotrine aloes, 
alt of iron, and powdered ginger, of each one 
chm; as much of the elixir proprietatis as wil 
be suficient to form them into pills. 

Ov the other hand, when the body is too open, 
ave or fifteen grains of rhubarb, with haifa 
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drachm or two scrupies of the Japonic confection, 
given every other evening, will have very good) 
effests. 

In those flatulent complaints which come on about. 
the time the menses cease, repeated small bleedings 
often give more relief than any other remedy. 7 

With regard to diet, the Doctor observes, that tea, 
and likewise all fiatulent aliments, are to be avoided: | 
and that for drink, water with a little brandy or ram 
is not only preferable to malt liquor, but in most | 
cases also to wine. ) 

As Dr. Whytt has paid great attention to'this sub- 
ject, and as his sentiments upon it ina great measure| 
agree with mine, I have taken the liberty to adopt. 
them ; and shall only add to his observations, that! 
exercise is in my opinion, superior to all medicine, | 
both for preventing the production, and likewise for 
expelling of flatulencies. These effects, however, are 
not to be expected from sauntering about, or lolling: 
in a carriage; but from labour, or such active. 


amusements as give exercise to every part of the 
body. . 


LOW SPIRITS, 


All who have weak nerves are subject to low | 
spirits in a greater or less degree. Generous diet, | 
the cold bath, exercise, and amusements, are the most | 
likely means to remove this complamt. It is greatly | 
“increased by solitude and indulging gloomy ideas ; 

but may often be relieved by cheerful company and | 
sprightly amusements. | 

When low spirits are owing to a weak relaxed state | 
of the stemach and bowels, an infusion of the Peru- 
vian bark with cinnamon or nutmeg will be proper. | 
Steel jained with aromatics may likewise in this ease 
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be used with advantage; but riding, and a proper 
diet, are most to be depended on, 

When they arise from a foulness of the stomach 
and intestines, or of obstruction in the hypochon- 
driac viscera, aloetic purges wiil be-proper. I have 
sometimes known the Harrowgate sulphur-water of 
Service in this case. 

_ When low spirits proceed from a suppression of the 
menstrual or of the hemorrhoidal flux, these evacu- 
ations may either be restored, or some others sub- 
stituted in their places, as issues, setons, or the like. 
Dr. Whytt observes, that nothing has such sudden 
good effects in this case as bleeding, 

_ When low spirits have been brought on by long 
ontinued grief, anxiety, or other distress of mind, 
eeable company, variety of amusements, and’ 
lange of place, especially travelling into foreign 
guntries, will afford the most certain relief, 

Persons afflicted with low spirits should avoid all 
mds of excess, especially of venery and strong 
‘Aiquors. The moderate use of wine and other strong 
liquors is by no means hurtful; but when taken to 
xeess they weaken the stomach, vitiate the humours, 
d depress the spirits. This caution is the more 
Ssary, as the unfortunate and melancholy often 
iy to strong liquors for relief, by which means they 
ever fail to precipitate their own destruction. 


HYSTERIC AIFECTIONS., 


these likewise belong to the numerous éribe of 
tyous diseases, which may be justly rechoned the 
proach of medicine. Women of a delicate habit, 
“Whose stomach and intestines are relaxed, and whose - 
lervous system is extremely sensible, are most sub- 
hhysteric complaints. In such persons a 
‘fit, as it is called, may be brought on by an 
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uritation of the nerves of the stomach. or intestines, 
by wind, acrid humour, or the ike. A sudden sup= 
pression of the menses often gives rise to hysteri¢ 
_ fits. They may likewise be excited by violeut 
_ passions or affections of the mind, as fear, grief, anger, 
or great disappointments. ay 

Sometimes the hysteric fit resembles a swoon or | 
fainting fit, during which the patient lies as in a. 
sleep, only the breathing is so low as scarce to be | 
perceived. At other times the patient is affected. 
with catchings and strong convulsions, The symp- 
toms which precede hysteric fits are likewise various 
in different persons. Sometimes the fits come on) 
with coldness of the extremities, yawning and stretch- | 
ing, lowness of spirits, oppression and anxiety. At. 
other times the approach of the fit is foretold by a. 
feeling as if there were a ball at the lower part of the 
belly, which gradually rises towards the stomach, 
where it occasions inflation, sickness, and sometimes | 
vomiting; afterwards it rises into the gullet, and oes | 
casions a degree of suffocation, to which quick | 
breathing, palpitation of the heart, siddiness of the 
head, dimness of the sight, loss of hearing, with 
convulsive motions of the extremities and other parts | 
of the body succeed. The hysteric paroxysm is often | 
introduced by an immoderate fit of laughter, and 
sometimes it goes off by crying. Indeed there is not | 
much difference between the laughing and crying of | 
an highly hysteric lady. . 

Our aim in the treatment of this disease must be. 
to shorten the fit or paroxysm when present, and to | 
prevent its return, The longer the fits continue, and | 
the more frequently they retuin, the disease becomes | 
the more obstinate, Their strength is increased 
habit, and they induce so great a relaxation of 
Bystem, that itis with difficult, seumved. sae 
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“Tk is customary, during the hysteric fit or paroxysm, 
te meed the patient. In strong persons of a pletho- 
ric habit, and where the pulse is full, this may be 
proper; but in weak and deticate constitutions, or 
where the disease has been of long standing, or arises 
from inanition, it is not safe. The best course ia 
Such cases is to rouse the patient by strong smells, as 
purnt feathers, asafcetida, or spirits of hartshorn, 
beld to the nose. Hot bricks may also be applied to 
ihe soles of the feet, and the legs, arms, and belly may 
be strongly rubbed witha warm cloth. But the best 
application is to put the feet and legs into warm 
water. This is peculiarly proper when the fits pre- 
cede the flow of the menses. In case of costiveness, 
a laxative clyster with asafoctida will be proper: and 
as soon as the patient can swallow, two table-spoon- 
ils of a solution of asafetida, er of some cordial 
j lep, may be given. When hysteric fits are occa- 

ned by sympathy, they may be cured by exciting 
f Opposite passion. This is said to have been the 
ise of a whole school of young ladies in Holland, 
i0 were all cured by being told, that the first who 
as seized should be burnt to death. But this me- 
thod of cure, to my knowledge, will not always 
Succeed. I would therefore advise, that young ladies 
yho are subject to hysteric fits should not be sent to 
boarding schools, as the disease may be caught by 
ititation. I have known madness itself brought on 
y sympathy. 
_ The radical cure of this disorder will be best at- 
mipted at atime when the patient is most free from 


ntion to diet. A milk and vegetable diet, when 
sisted in, will often perform a cure, If how-. 
patient has been accustomed to a more gene 


fits. It will be greatly promoted by a proper — 
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r 
once, but by degrees. The most proper drink is 
water with a small quantity of spirits. A cool dry air 
is the best, Cold bathing and every thing that braces | 
the nerves, and invigorates the system, is beneficial; 
but lying too long in bed, or whatever relaxes the 
body, is hurtful. It is of the greatest importance to 
have the mind kept constantly easy and cheerful, and 
if possible, to have it always engaged in some agree- 
able and interesting pursuit. | 
The proper medicines are those which strengthen 
the alimentary canal and the whole nervous system, 
as the preparations of iron, the Peruvian bark, and 
other bitters. Twenty drops of the elixir of vitriol, 
in a cup of the infusion of the bark, may be taken 
twice or thrice a day. The bark and iron may like . 
wise be taken in substance, provided the stomach) 
can “ex them; but they are generally given in too) 
small doses to have any effect. The chalybeate 
waters generally prove beneficial in this disorder, 
If the stomach is loaded with phlegm, vomits will 
be of use; but they should not be too strong, nor 
frequently repeated, as they tend to relax and weaken 
the stomach. If there be a tendency to costiveness. 
it must be removed, either by diet, or by taking au 
opening pill as often as it shall be found necessary. | 
To lessen the irritability of the system, antispas: 
modic medicines will be of uses The best antispas: 
modic medicines are musk, opium, and castor. Wher 
opium disagrees with the stomach, it may either bi 
applied externally, or given in clysters. Tt is ofter) 
successful in removing those periodical head-achs ti 
which hysteric and hypochondriae patients are subj 
ject. Castor -has in some cases heen found to proeur) 
sleep where opium failed ; for which reason Dr. Wh {| 
advises, that they should be joined together. — 

jikewise reCOmmends the anti-hysteric plas 
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pplied to the abdomen. | Though antispasmodics anit 
nodvnes are universally recommended in this disease, 
et all the extraordinary cures that I ever knew in 
ysteric cases, were performed by means of tonic and 
rroborating medicines. 
_ Hysteric women are eften aflicted with eyamps in 
rious parts of the body, which are most apt to seize 
min bed, or when asleep. The most efficacious 
edicines in this case are opium, blistering-plasters, 
and warm bathing or fomentations. When the cramp 
Or spasm is very violent, opium is the remedy most tu 
‘depended on. In milder cases immersing the foet 
and legs in warm water, or applying a blistering-plas- 
er to the part affected, will often be sufficient. to 
hove the complaint. In patients whose nerves are 
commonly delicate and sensible, it will be better to 
it the blisteriny-plaster, and to attempt the cure 
opiates, musk, eamphire, and the warm bath, : 
ramps are often prevent d or cured by com. 
jon. Thus cramps in the legs are prevented, — 
sometimes removed, by tight. bandages; aud when Ce 
ulsions arise from a flatulent distention of the 
stines, or from spasms - beginning in them, they — 
be often lessened or cured by making a pretty 
Pong conrpression upon the abdomen by means ofa ss 
Foad belt. A roll of brimstone held in the handig 
“uently used as a remedy for cramps. Though this 
$ to owe its effect chiefly to imavination ; yet, as — 
sometimes succeeds it me its atrial. When spasms 
cunvulsive motions arise from sharp humours inthe 
ch and intestines, no lasting reef can be pro 
till these are either evrrecied or expelled. The a 
an bark has sometimes cured periodic convule 
r other medicines had failed, - Dea 
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HYPOCHONDRIAC AFFECTIONS, 


2 


+) 

This disease generally attacks the indolent, the | 
luxurious, the unfortunate, and the studious. It 
becomes daily more common in this country, owing, 
no doubt, to the increase of luxury and sedentary em= 
* ployments. it has so near a resemblance to the) 
' immediately preceding, that many authors consider 
them as the same disease, and treat them accordingly. 
They require however avery different regimen; and 
the symptoms of the latter, though less violent, are 
more permanent than those of the former. 

Men of a melancholy temperament, whose minds 
are capable of great attention, and whose passions are 
not easily moved, are in the advanced periods of life, 
most liable to this disease. It is usually brought on 
oy long and serious attention to abstruse subjects, 
grief, the suppression of customary evacuations, ex- 
cess of venery, the repulsion of cutaneous eruptions, 
long continued evacuations, obstructions in some of 
the viscera, as the liver, spleen, &c. 

Hypochondriac persons ought never to fast long, 
and their food should be solid and nourishing. All 
acescent and windy vegetables are to be avoided. 
Flesh meats agree best with them, and their drink 
should be old claret, or good madeira. Should these | 
disagree with the stomach, water with a little brandy | 
or rum in it may be drunk. if 
_ Cheerfulness and serenity of mind are by all means _ 
to be cultivated. Exercise of every kind is useful, 
T he cold bath is likewise beneficial; and, where tf 
does not agree with the patient, frictions with tie 
flesh brush or a coarse, cloth may be tiied. Tt tne | 
yatient has it in his power, he ought to travel erther 
‘by sea or land. A voyage ora ong journey, e 
cially towards a warmer climate, will be of more ser 
than any medicine 
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: 
The general intentions of cure, in this disease, are 


to strengthen the alimentary canal, and to promote 

the secretions, These intentions will be best answered 

by the different preparations of iron and the Peruviaa 
bark, which after proper evacuations, may be taken 
in the same manner as directed in the preceeding 
disease. 

If the patient be costive, it will be necessary to 
‘make use of some gentle opening medicine, as pills 
composed of equal parts of aloes, rhubarb, and asa- 
feetida, with as much of the elixir proprietatis as is 
hecessary to form the ingredients into pills. Two, 
or three, or four of these may be taken as often as it 
shall be found needful, to keep the body gently open. 
Such as cannot bear the asafcetida may substitute 
Spanish soap in its place. 

_ Though a cheerful glass may have good effects in 
this disease, yet all manner of excess is hurtful. In- 
tense study and every thing that depresses the spirits 
are likewise pernicious. 

_ Though the general symptoms and treatment of 
nervous disorders were pointed out in the beginning 
Of this chapter; yet, for the benefit of the unhappy 
Persons afflicted with those obstinate and complicated 


malidies, 1 have treated several of their capital symp- 
toms-under distinct or separate heads. These how. — 
ever are not to be considered as different diseases, 
it as various modifications of the same disease,” 


ney all arise from the same general causes, and re- 
e nearly the same method of treatment. There 


eatofatfulllength. I shall therefore omit them 
together, and conclude this chapter with a few ge. 
eral emarks on the most obvious means of prevent- 

avoiding nervous disoriers. 


hany other symptoms that merit particular atten. 
which the nature of my plan will not permit me 
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In all persons afflicted with nervous disorders, 
there is a great delicacy and sensibility of the whole 
nervous system, and an uncommon degree of weak- 
ness of the organs of digestion. These may erther be 
natural or acquired. When owing to a defect in the 
constitution, they are hardly to be removed; but 
may be mitigated by proper care. When induced by 
diseases, as long or repeated fevers, profuse hremor- 
rhages, or the like, they prove also very obstinate 
and will yield only to a course of regimen calculateé 
to restore and invigorate the habit. 4 

But nervous affections arise more frequently fror 
causes, which it is in a great measure in our owr 
power to avoid, than from diseases, or an origina 
fault in the constitution, &c. Excessive grief, intense 
study, improper diet, and neglect of exercise, are the 
great sources of this extensive class of diseases, 

It has been already observed, that grief indulgec 
destroys the appetite and digestion, depresses the 
spirits, and induces an universal relaxation and de: 
bility of the whole system. Instances of this ar 
daily to be seen. The loss of a near relation, or any 
other misfortune in life, is often sufficient to occasiot 
the most complicated series of nervous symptoms 
Such misfortunes indeed are not to be avoided, bu 
surely their effects, by a vigorous and proper exertion 
of the mind, might be rendered less hurtful. Fo 
direction in this matter we must refer the reader ti 
the artic'e GRIEF, in the chapter on the passions. | 

The effects of intense study are pretty similar t 
those occasioned by grief. It preys upon the anima 
spirits, and destroys the appetite and digestion. — 
prevent these effects, studious persons ought, ace 
ing to the Poet, to toy with their books. They snow}. 
never study too long at a time; nor attend lon 
one particular subject, especially £4 be of a serie 
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eature, and should take care frequently to unbend 
their minds by music, diversions, or going into 
igreeable company, 

_ With regard to diet, I shall only observe, that 
“Rervous diseases may be induced either by excess ct 
inanition, Both of these extremes hurt digestion, 
and vitiate the humours. When Nature is oppressed 
with fresh loads of food, before she has had time to 
digest and assimilate the former meal, her powers 
are weakened, and the vessels are filled with crude 
humours. On the other haud, when the food is not 
ufficiently nourishing, or is taken too seidom, the 
bowels are inflated with wind, and the humours, for 
want of regular fresh supplies of wholesome chvie, 
we vitiated. These extremities are therefore with 
ual care to be avo ied. They both tend to induce 
relaxation, and debility of the nervous system, with 
its dreadful train of consequences. ; 
- But the most general cause of nervous disorders is 
dolence. The active and laborious are seldom 


ildren of ease and affluence, who generally feel their 
enest force. All we shali say to such persons is, 
cir own power, If the constitution of human 
nature be such, that man must either labour or suffer 
eases, surely no individual has any right to expect 
y exemption from the general rule. 

ose however who are willing to take exercise, but 
se occupations confine them to the house, anu 
haps to an unfavourable posture, really deserve 


voured to lay down rules for their conduct; and 
Te 


Lonly add, that where these cannot be complied 


tature, They ought likewise to be attentive to their 


bled with them. They are reserved for the 


y- We have in a former part of the book er-_ 


at the means of prevention and cure are bothin 


“place may, in some measure, be suppliek = 
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by the use or bracing and strengthening medicines, 
as the Peruvian bark, with other bitters; the prepa- 
rations of steel ; the elixir of vitriol, &c. f; 


CHAP. XLIV. 
DISORDERS OF THE SENSES. 


WE do not mean to treat of the nature of our sen- 
sations, or to give a minute description of the various 
organs by which they are performed; but to point 
out some of the diseases to which these organs are 
most liable, and to shew how they may be pievented — 


or remedied. ‘| 
THE EYE, : 


No organ of the body is subject to more diseases 
than the eye; nor is there any one of which the dis — 
eases are more difficult to cure. Though more 
ignorant persons pretend to cure these than any 
other class of diseases; yet a very superficial ac- | 
quaintance with the stracture of the eye, and the 
nature of vision, will be sufficient to convince any one 
of the danger of trusting to them. These diseases | 
often exceed the skill of the most learned physician ;_ 
hence we may easily infer the danger of trusting | 
them to ignorant quacks, who without all peradven- 
ture, put out more eyes than they cure. But, though 
the diseases of the eye can seldom be cured, they 
might often, by due care, be prevented ; and, even 
where the sight is totally lost, many things might be | 
done, which are generally neglected, to render the 
unhappy person both more useful to himself and to 
society. —— 

The eyes are hurt by viewing bright or lumine 
ebjects; keeping the hsad too long in a han, 


aa 
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posture ; violent head-achs; excessive venery; the 
long use of bitters; the effluvia from acrid or vola- 
tile substances; various diseases ; as the small-pox, 
measles, &c.; but above all, from night-watching, 
‘and candle-light studies. Long fasting is likewise 
hurtful to the eyes, and frequent heats and colds are 
‘no less pernicious. The eyes are often hurt by the 
‘stoppage of customary evacuations; as moming 
‘sweats; sweating of the feet; the menses in women, 
and the bleeding piles in men. All kinds of excess 
‘are likewise hurtful to the sight, particularly the 
‘immoderate use of ardent spirits ‘and other strong 
liquors. 

u In all diseases of the eyes, especially those ats 
tended with inflammation, the cool regimen ought to 
‘be observed. The patient must abstain from all 
“spirituous liquors. The smoke of tobacco, smoky 
‘Tooms, the vapours of onions and garlick, and all 
vivid lights and glaring colours, are carefully to be 
“avoided. The drink may be water, whey, or small beer ; 


7 the aliment must be light and easy of digestion. - 


For preventing disorders of the eyes, issues and 
Mstons are of prime use. Every person, whose eyes 
“are tender, ought to have one or more of these in 
‘some part of the body. It will likewise be of use to 
_keep the body gently open, and either to bleed or 
ge every spring and fall. All excess and night 
mdies are to be avoided. Such as do not choose a 
seton or an issue, will find benefit from wearing a 
mall Burgundy pitch plaster between their shoulders, 


ght without any apparent cause or fault in the eyes. 
hen it is owing to a decay or wasting of the optic 
Tve, it does not admit of a cure; but when it 
: ceds from a bigs pots of the nerves Le. res 


Gutta serena, or amaurosis, is an abolition of the 
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drained off, and the patient relieved. For this por. 
pose, the body must be kept open with the laxative 
mercurial pills. If the patient be young and of a 
sanguine habit, he may be bled. Cupping, with 
scarifications on the back part of the head will like- 
_ wise be of use. A running at the nose may be pro- 
moted by volatile salts, stimulating powders, &c, 
But the most likely means for relieving the patient 
are issues, or blisters kept open for a long time on the 
back part of the head, behind the ears, or on the 
neck. I have known these restore sight, even after 
it had been for a considerable time lost. _ 
Should these fail, recourse must be had to a mer- 
enrial salivation; or what will perhaps answer the 
purpose better, twelve grains of the corrosive subli- 
mate of mercury may be dissolved in an English pint 
and a haif of brandy, and a table-spoonful of it taken | 
twice a-day, drinking half a pint of the decoction of, 
sarsaparilla after it. F 
A caTArAct is an obstruction of the pupil, by | 
‘ the imterposition of some opaque substance, which i 
_ either diminishes or totaily extinguishes the sight. 
It is generally an opacity of the crystalline humour.) 
; In a recent or beginning cataract the same medicines — 
; are to be used as in the gutta serena; and they will : 
/ sometimes succeed, But when this does not happen, — 
: and the cataract becomes firm, it must be couched, — 
or rather extracted. J have resolyed a recent 
, eataract by giving the patient frequent purges — 
with calomel, keeping a poultice of fresh hemlock — 
constantly upon the eye, aud a perpetual blister on 
the neck, anu 
Myopia, or short sightedness, and the pres- 
byopia, or seeing only at too great a distance, are 
disorders which depend on the original structure « 
figure of the eye, therefore admit of no cure, ‘I’ 
Boucuan’s Domestic Mrpicinz, Ne.15_ 
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inconvemencies arising from them may however he, 
H some measure, remedied by the help of proper 
asses. The former requires the aid of a concave, 
d the latter of a convex glass. 
_ STRABISMUS, or squinting, depends upon an irre- 
‘gular contraction of the muscles of the eye from a 
spasm, palsy, epilepsy, or un ill habit. Children 
often contract this disorder by having their eyes 
Inequaily exposed to the light. They may likewise 
#equire it by imitation from a squinting nurse or 
jay-feliow, &c, As this disorder can hardly be cured, 
parents ought to be careful to prevent it, Almost the 
only thing which can be done for it is, to contrive a 
mask for the child to wear, which will only permit 
im to see in a straight direction. 
~ Spots or specks on the eyes are generally the effect 
of inflammation, and often appear after the small- 
ox, the measles, or violent opthalmie. They are 
very difficult to cure, and often occasion total blind. 
mess. If the specks are soft and thin, they may some 
‘times be taken off by gentle caustics and discutients ; 
vitriol, the juice of celandine, &c. When these 
hot succeed, a surgical operation may be tried; 
2 success of this however is always very doubtful. 


» retchiny, vomiting, violent coughing, &e. I 
fe frequently known it happen to children in the 
looping-cough. It appears at first like a bit of 
Scarlet, and is afterwards of a livid or blackish colour, 
Should it prove obstinate, the patient may be bled, 
id have his eyes fomented with a decoction of 
mphry routs and elder flowers. A soft poultice may — 


gentle purgatives. 


this disorder generally goes off without medicine, | 


ed to the eyes; and the body should be kept 


liery, OF Weeping eye, is generally occasioned 
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by a relaxation or weakness of the glandular parts 
of that organ. These may be braced and strength- 
ened by bathing the eye with brandy and water, 
Hungary -water, rose-water with white vitriol dis- 
solved in it, &c. Medicines which make a revulsion 
are likewise proper; as mild purgatives, perpetual 
blisters on the neck, bathing the feet frequently in 
lukewarm water, &c. 

When this disease proceeds from an obstruction 
of the lachrymal duct, or natural passage of the tears, 
it is called a fistula lachrymalis, and can only be 
cured by a surgical operation. 


THE EAR. : 


The functions of the ear may be injured by wounds, 
ulcers, or any thing that hurts its fabric. The hear= 
ing may likewise be hurt by excessive noise; violent 
colds in the head; fevers; hard wax, or other sub- 
stances sticking in the cavity of the ear; too great a 
degree of moisture or dryness of the ear. Deafness. 
is very often the effect of old age, and is incident te 
most people in the decline of life. Sometimes it is 
owing to an original fault in the structure or forma= 
tion of the ear itself. When this is the case, 
it admits of no cure; and the unhappy person not only 
continues deaf, but generally likewise dumb, for life, 

When deafness is the effect of wounds, or ulcers 
of the ears, or of old age, it is not easily removed, 
When it proceeds from cold of the head, the patient 
must be careful to keep his head warm, especially in 
the night; he should likewise take some gentle 
purges, and keep his feet warm, and bathe them 
frequently in lukewarm water at bed time. When 
deafness is the effect of a fever, it generally goes off 
after the patient recovers. If it proceeds from «try 
_wax sticking in the ears, it may be: sabeepegs 7 
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dropping oil into them; afterwards they may be 
syringed with warm milk and water. 

_ Ifdeafness proceeds from dryness of the ears, which 
may be known by looking into them, half an ounce of 
the oil of sweet almonds, and the same quantity of 
liquid opodeldoc, or tincture of assafetida, may be 
mixed together, and a few drops of it put into the ear 
every night at bed time, stopping them afterwards 
with a little wool orcotton. Some, instead of oil, put 
asmall slice of the fat of bacon into each ear, which 
is said to answer the purpose very well. When the 
ears abound with moisture, it may be drained off by 
‘an issue or seton, which should be made as near the 
‘affected parts as possible. 

Some, for the cure of deafness, recommend the gall] ~ 
Of an eel mixed with spirit of wine, to be dropped 
into the ear; others, equal parts of Hungary-water 
and spirit of lavender. Etmuller extols amber and 
Musk; and Brookes says, he has often known hard- 
hess of hearing cured by putting a grain or two of 
Musk into the ear with cotton-wool. But these and 
other applications must be varied according to the 
Cause of the disorder. A gentleman, on whose 
veracity I can depend, told me, that after using many 
things to no purpose for an obstinate deafness, he 
Was at first advised to put a few drops of his own 
Urine warm into his ears every night and morning, 
from which he received great benefit. It is probable 
that a solution of sal ammoniac, in water, would pro- 
duce the same effect. 

_ Though such applications may sometimes be of 
Service, yet they much oftener fail, and frequently 
they do hurt. Neither the eyes nor ears ought to be 
tampered with ; they are tender organs, and require 
& very delicate touch. For this reason, what we 
would chiefly recommend in deafness, is, to keep the 
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head warm. From whatever cause the ‘disorder 
proceeds, this is always proper; and I have known 
more benefit from it alone, in the most obstinate 
cases of deafness, than from ail the medicines I ever 
used, : , 


TASTE AND SMELL. ‘ 


Though these senses are not of so great imports 
ance to man in a state of society, as the sight and 
hearing; yet, as the loss of them is attended with 
some inconvenience, they deserve our notice. They are 
seldom to be restored when lost; which ought to 
make us very attentive to their preservation, by 
carefully avoiding whatever may in the least prove 
injurious to them. As there is a very great affinity 
tetween the organs of tasting and smelling, whatever 
hurts the one generally affects the other. “ant 


e 


Luxury is highly injurious to these organs. When: 
the nose and palate are frequently stimulated by 
fragrant and poignant dishes, they soon lose the power 
of distinguishing tastes and odours with any degree 
of nicety. Man, in a state of nature, may perhaps 
have these faculties as acute as any other animal, 
The sense of smelling may be diminished or 
destroyed by diseases; as the moisture, dryness, 
inflammation of suppuration of that membrane whi | 
lines the inside of the nose, commonly called the 
olfactory membrane; the compression of the nerves 
which supply this membrane, or some fault in he 
brain itself at their origin. A defect, or too grea 
a degree of solidity, of the small spongy bones of t 
upper jaw, the caverns of the forehead, &c. may lik 
wise impair the sense of smelling. It ma oO 
injured by a collection of fostid matter in those cayer 
Which keeps constantly exhaling fr 


om & 


‘things are more’ hurtful to the sense of smelling than 
taking great quantities of snuff. 

When the nose abounds with moisture, after 
gentle vacuations, such things as tend to take off 
irritation and coagulate the thin sharp serum, may 
be applied; as the oil of anise mixed with fine 
flour; camphire dissolyed in oil of almonds, &c, 
Tike vapours of amber, frankincense, gum-mastic, 
and benjamin, may likewise be received into the 
‘ese and mouth. 3 

|For moistening the mucus when it is too dry, 
me recommend snuff made of the leaves of 
rjoram, mixed with the oil of amber, marjo= 
ram and aniseed ; or a sternutatory of calcined white 
Brio! twelve grains of which may be mixed with 
two ounces of marjoram-water, and filtrated. The 
team or vapour of vinegar upon hot iron, received 
p the nostrils, is Jikewise of use for softening the 
sus, opening obstructions, &c, 

lf there be an ulcer in the nose, it ought to be 
essed with some emollient ointment, to which, 
the pain be very great, a little laudanum may 
added. If it be a venereal ulcer, it is not to be 
red without mercury. In that case, the solution 
[the corrosive sublimate in brandy may be taken, as 
ected in the gutta serena. The ulcer ought like- 
@ to be washed with it; and the fumes of cinaba 
y be received up the nostrils. 

It there be reason to suspect the nerves which 
ly the organs of smelling are inert or want 
mulating, volatile salts, strong snuffs, and other 
things which occasion sneezing, may be applied to 
2 nose, The forehead may likewise be anointed 
balsam of Peru, to which may be added a little 
oil of amber. ae 
taste may be diminished by crusts, filth, 
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mucus, aphthx, peilicles, warts, &c. covering the 
tengue: It may be depraved by a fault of the saliva, 
which, being discharged into the mouth, gives the 
same sensation as if the food which the person takes 
had really a bad taste; orit may be entirely destroyed 
by injuries done to the nerves of the tongue and palate | 
Few things prove more hurtful, either to the sense ct 
tasting or smelling than obstinate colds, especially 
those which affect the head. 
When the taste is diminished by filth, mucus, &e.| 
the tongue ought to be scraped and frequently washed 
with a mixture of water, vinegar and honey, ot 
some other detergent. When the saliva is vitiated,| 
which seldom happens unless in fevers or other! 
diseases, the curing of the disorder is the cure of 
this symptom. To relieve it however in the mean) 
time, the following things may be of use; if there be 
a bitter taste, it may be taken away by vomits, | 
purges, and other things which evacuate bile. What! 
is called a nidorous taste, arising from putrid humours, 
is corrected by the juice of citrons, oranges, and other, 
acids. A salt taste is cured by plentiful dilution with| 
watery liquors. An acid taste is destroyed by absors| 
bents, and alkaline salts, as powder of oyster-shells, | 
salt of wormwood, &c. ql 
When the sensibility of the nerves which supply the’ 
organs of taste is diminished, the chewing of horse | 
radish, or other stimulating substances, will help to 
recover it, 


THE TOUCH. ~ sige 


The sense of touching may be hurt by any thing that! 
obstructs the nervous influence, or prevents its being) 
regularly conveyed to the organs of touching ; as) 
pressure, extr-me cold, &c. It may likewise be hurt! 


by too great a degree of Sensibility, when the nerve 


/ 
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not sufficiently covered by the. cuticle or scarf= 


skin, or where there is too great a tension of it, 
® it is too delicate. Whatever disorders the func- 
ba : 
tons of the brain and nerves, hurts the sense of 
ouching. Hence it appears to proceed from the same 
feneral causes as palsy and apoplexy, and requires 
learly the same method of treatment. 
in a stupor, or defect of touching, which arises 
rom an obstruction of the cutaneous nerves, the 
tient must first be purged; afterwards such 
dicines as excite the action of the nerves, or 
timulate the System, may be used. For this pur- 
ose, the spirit of hartshorn, sal volatile oleosum, 
lOrse-radish, &c, may be taken inwardly; the dis- 
dered parts, at the same time, may be frequently 
bbed with fresh nettles, or spirit cf sal ammoniac. 
ing-plasters and sinapisms applied to the parts 
ikewise be of use, as also warm bathing, espe 
in the natural hot baths, 


—_——————— ee ~ 
CHAP. XLV. 


SCIRRHUS AND CANCER, 


SCIRRHUS is a hard indolent tumour seated in 
of the glands; as the breasts, the arm-pits, &c, 
ie tumour becomes large, unequal, of a livid, 
ish, or leaden colour, and is attended with 
ent pain, it gets the name of an occult cancer. 
n the skin is broken, and a sanies or ichorous 
of an abominably fetid smell is discharged 
€ sore, it is called an open or ulcerated cancer. 
is after the age of forty-five, particularly women, 
se who lead an indolent sedentary life, are most 
to this disease. 

:.—This disease is often owing to suppressed | 
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evacuations; hence it proves so frequently fate 1% 
women of a gross habit, particularly eld maids at 
widows about the time when the menstrual fii 
ceases. It may likewise be occasioned by excessi 
fear, grief, anger, religious melancholy, or any of t 
depressing passions. Hence the unfortunate, - 
choleric, and those persons who devote themsely 
to a religious life in convents or monasteries, 
often afflicted with it. It may also be occasioned ¢ 
the long continued use cf food that is too hard 
_ digestion, or of an acrid. mature; by barrenness 
vs eelibacy; indolence: cold; blows; frictions; pre 
sure; or the like. Viomen often suffer from the lz 
ef these by means of their stays, which sq 
and compress their breasts so as to oczasion gre 
mischief. Sometimes the disease is owing to 
hereditary dispositicn. 

SyMPTOMs.—This Cisorder seems often very tridit 
at he beginning. A hard tumour about the size of 
hazel nut, or perhaps smaller, is generally the fr 
Bx minres This will often continue for a long tim 

thout seeming to increase, or giving the patic: 
rat uneasiness; but if the constitutian be huz 
or the tumour irritated by pressure, or inmprog 
treatment of any kind, it begins to extend ise 
towards the neighbouring parts by pushing o 
kind of roots or limbs. It then gets the name of 
from a fancied resemblance between these limbs. a 5 
the claws of acrab. The colour of the skin begin 8 
change, which is first red, afterwards purple, the 
bluish, livid, and at Jast black. The patient com 
ot heat, with a burning, gnawing, re pain 


tuberance, or rising, in the middle; it 


daily, and the neighbouring kia 
Snore ard ofa blackish eclo} 
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_ The skin at length gives way, and a thin sharp ichor 
gins to flow, which corrodes the neighbouring parts, 
it forms a large unsightly ulcer. More occult can. 
arise, and communicate with the neighbouring 
lands. The pain and stench become intolerable ; the 
appetite fails ; the strength is exhausted by a continual 
hectic‘fever ; at last a violent hemorrhage, or discharge 
blood, from some part of the body, with faintings 
or convulsion fits, generally put an end to the miser- 
thle patient’s life. 
/Recimen.—The diet ought to be light, but 
nourishing. All strong liquors, and high seasoned of 
alted provisions, are tobe avoided. The patient may 
fake as much exercise as he can easily bear; and 
should use every method to divert thought, and amuse 
his fancy. All kinds of external injury are carefully 
to be guarded against, particularly of the affected 
part, which ought to be defended from all pressure, 
and even from the external air, by covering it with fur 
or soft flannel. 
Mepicine.—This is one of those diseases for 
which no certain remedy is yet known. Its progress 
Iwever may sometimes be retarded, and some of 
§ most disagreeable symptoms mitigated, by proper 
applications. One misfortune attending the dis- 
fe is, that the unhappy patient often conceals it 
Olong. Were proper means used in due time, a 
ncer might often be cured ; but after the disorder 
arrived at a certain height, it generally sets all 
edicine at defiance. 


co 


_When a scirrhous tumour is first discovered, the 
patient ought to observe a proper regimen, and to take 
‘wice or thrice a-week a dose of the common purging 
nereurial pill. Some blood may also be let, and the 
sart affected may be gently rubbed twice a-day with 
t little of the mercurial ointment, and kept warm woh 
‘SS: 3B 
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fur or flannel. The food must be light, and an Bn 
lish pint of the decoction of woods or Bg 
may be drunk daily. I have sometimes discussed hard 
tumours, which had the appearance of begin 
cancers, by a course of this kind. 

Should the tumour however not yield to this ‘coll 
ment, but on the contrary, become larger aud harde 
it will be proper to extirpate it, either by the knife o 
caustic. Indeed, whenever this can be done wit) 
safety, the sooner it is done the better. It can answer 
no purpose to extirpate a cancer after the constitution 
is ruined, or the whole mass of humours corrupted 
byit. This however is the common way, whick makes 
the operation so seldom succeed. Few people will 
submit to the extirpation till death stares them in t : 
face; whereas, if it were done early, the patient’s life 
would not be endangered by the operation, and it 
would generally prove a radical cure. 

When the cancer is so situated that it cane 
eut off, or if the patient will not submit to the opera- 
tion, such medicimes as will mitigate or relieve the 

most urgent symptoms may be used. Dr. Home says 
that half a grain of the corrosive sublimate 
mercury, dissolved in a proper quantity of brandy. 
and taken night and morning, will often be of servic 
in cancers of the face and nose. He likewise recom 
mends an infusion of solanum or night-shageg iy 
cancers cf the breasts. ] 

But the medicine most in repute at present for this 
disease is hemlock. Dr. Stork, physician at Vienna, 
has of late recommended the extract of this plant ; 
very efficacious in cancers of every kind, The D 
says, he has given some hundred weights of it w 
out ever hurting any body, and often with m 
advantage. He advises the patient however to 


with | small doses, as two or three grains, a 
; 3 ae 
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the dose gradually till some good effect be 
ived, and there to rest without further increase. 
two or three grains at first, the Doctor says he 
increased the dose to two, three, or four dracnms 
¥, and finds that such doses may be continued for 
eral weeks without any bad consequences. 

_ The regimen which the Doctor recommends during 
| use of the medicine, is to avoid farimaceous sub- 
4 es not fermented, and too acrid aromatics. He 
, good wine will not be hurtful to those who are 
a omed to it, nor a moderate use of acids ; and 
ads, that the patient should live in a pure free air, 
md keep his mind as quiet and cheerful as possible 

The Doctor does not pretend to fix the time in which 
@ cancer may be resolved by the use of hemlock, but 
Says he hhas given it for above two years in large 
ses without any apparent benefit; nevertheless the 
tient has been cured by persisting in the use of it 
tor half a-year longer. This is at least encouragement 
give it a fair trial. Though we are far from think- 

g the hemlock merits those extravagant encomiums 
which the Doctor has bestowed upon it, yet, in a 

se, which has so long baffled the boasted 
ms of medicine, we think it ought always to be 


, ue powder of hemlock is by some preferred to 
he-extra They are both made of the fresh leaves, 
mamay be used nearly in the same manner. Dr, 
eholson of Berwick says, he gradually increased 
®@ dose of the powder from a few grains to half a 
am, and gave near four drachms of it in the day 
emarkably good effects. The hemlock may 

2 used externally either as a poultice or fomen- 
t The sore may likewise be kept clean by 
ang daily a strong decoction of the tops and 
nto It. sel 
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Few things contribute more to the healing of for. 
sordid uicers of avy kind than keeping them) 
thoroughly clean. This ought never to be neglected, | 
The best application for this purpose seems to ba” 
the carrot poulice. The root of the common carrot 
may be grated, and moistened with as much water as | 
will bring it to the consistence of a poultice or, 
cataplasm. This must be applied to the sore, and | 
renewed twice a-day. It generally cleans the sore, | 
eases the pain, and takes away the disagreeable smell, 
which are objects of no small importance in such @ 
dreadful disorder. 

Wort, or an infusion of malt, has been recommended | 
not only as a proper drink, but ‘as a powerful medi- 
cine in this disease. It must be frequently made 
fresh, and the patient may take it at pleasure. Two, | 
three, or even four English pints of it may be drunk 
for a considerable time. No benefit can be expected 
from any medicine in this disease, anless it be per- 
sisted in fora long time. It is of too obstinate a 
nature to be soon removed; and, when it admits ofa) 
cure at all, it must be brought about by inducing 
an almost total change of the habit, which must 
always be a work of time. Setons or issues in the 
neighbourhood of the cancer have sometimes good 
effects. In a cancer which had set all medi- 
cines, and even surgery at defiance, I lately saw 
‘remarkable effects from an obstinate perseverance | 
jn a course of antiseptics. I ordered the deep ulcers 
to be washed to the bottom by means of a syringe, 
twice or thrice a-day, either with an infusion of the 
bark, or a decoction of carrot, and that the patient 
should take four or five times a-day, a glass of good 
wine, with half adrachm of the best powdered bark in 
tt, The sores, after being washed, were likewise 
sprinkled with the same powder. When the patient 
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bean this course, her death was duily expected, 
She continued it for above two years, with manifest 
advantage ; but being told by an eminent surgeon, 
that the bark would not cure a cancer, and that the 
‘§ores ought not to be washed, she discontinued the 
‘practice, and died in a few weeks. This course was 
Not expected to cure the cancer, but to prolong the 
patient’s life which it evidently did almost to a 
miracle, 
~ When all other medicines fail, recourse must be 
had to opium, as a kind of solace. This will 
Hot indeed: eure the disease, but it will ease the 
patient’s agony, and render life more tolerable while 
it continues. 
_ To avoid this dreadful disorder, people ought to 
Use wholesome food; to take swficient exercise in 
the open air; to be as easy and cheerful as possible ; 
and carefully to guard against all blows, bruises, 
and every kind of pressure upon the breasts or other 
glandular parts. As hemlock is the principal medi- 
tine recommended in this disease, we would have 
given some directions for the gathering and preparing 
of that plant; but as its different preparations are 
tow kept in the shops, we think it mneh safer for 
people to get them there, with proper directions for 
using them. 


ee 
CHAP. XLVI, 


eg) OF POISONS. 


Every person ought, in some measure, to be 
quainted with the nature and cure of poisons. They 
"e generally taken unawares, and their effects are 
‘ten so sudden and violent, as not to admit of delay, 
allow time to procure the assistance of physicians, 
ppily indeed no great degree of medical knowledge 
emee . 
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is here necessary; the remedies for most poisons being 
generally at hand, or easily obtained, and nothing but | 
common prudence needful in the application. 

The vulgar notion, that every poison is cured by 
some counter-poison as a specific, has done much_ 
hurt. People believe they can do nothing for the 
patient, unless they know the particular antidote | 
to that kind of poison which he has taken. Whereas | 
the cure of all poisons taken into the stomach with-_ 
out exception, depends chiefly on discharging them as _ 
soon as possible. 

There is no case wherein the mdications of cond 
are more obvious. Poison is seldom long in er 
stomach before it occasions sickness, with an incli- 
nation to vomit. This shews plainly what ought | 
to be done. Indeed common sense dictates to 
every one, that if any thing has been taken into the 
stomach which endangers life, it ought immediately 
to be discharged. Were this duly regarded, the danger | 
arising from poisons might generally be avoided, The 
method of prevention is obvious, and the means are 
‘n the hands of every one. 

We shall not take up the reader’s time with a 
detail of the ridiculous notions which have prevailed 
among ignorant people in different ages with regard 
to poisons; neither shall we mention the boasted 
antidotes, which have been recommended either for 
preventing or obviating their effects; but shall content 
ourselves with pointing out the poisons most common 
in this country, and the means of avoiding their 
dangerous consequences. 

Poisons either belong to the mineral, the ras 
or the animal kingdom. 

Mineral poisons are commonly of an acrid or corro= 
sive quality ; as arsenic, colbat, the corrosive sublimate 
of mercury, &c. 
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Those of the vegetable kind’ are generally cf a. 
arcotic or stupefactive @uality ; as poppy, hemlock, 
henbane, berries of the deadly night shade, &c, 

__ Poisonous animals communicate their infection 
‘either by the bite or sting. This poison is ver 


M1neERAL Potsons.—Arsenic is the most common 
of this class; and, as the whole of them are pretty 
similar both in their effects and method of cure, what 
is said with respect to it will be applicable to every 

her species of corrosive poison, 

When a person has taken arsenic, he soon perceives 
‘a burning heat, and a violent pricking pain in his 
Stomach and bowels, with an intolerable thirst, and 
an inclination to vomit. The tongue and throat feel 
fough and dry; and, if proper means be not soon 
Beiter the patient is seized with great anxiety, 
Miccuping, faintings, and coldness of the extremities, — 
to these succeed black vomits, foetid stools, with a 
ie of the stomach and intestines, which are 
the immediate forerunners of death. 
_ On the first appearance of these symptoms the 
patient should drink large quantities of new-milk and 
jalad-oil till he vomits ; or he may drink warm water 
nixed with oil. Fat broths are likewise proper, pro- _ 
ided they can be got ready in time. Where no oil 
s to be had, fresh butter may be melted and mixed 
vith the milk or water. These things are to be drunk 
is long as the inclination to vomit continues. Some 
lave drunk eight or ten English quarts before the 
‘omiting ceased; and it is never safe to leave 
ff drinking while one particle of the poison remains 

n the stomach. 

_ These oily or fat substances not only provoke vomit: 
ag, but likewise blunt the acrimony of the poison» 
aes 
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and prerent its wounding the bowels; but if they”) 
should not make the person vomit, half a drachm or’ 
two scruples of the powder of ipecacuanha must be- 
given, or a few spoonfuls of the oxymel or vinegar of 
squills may be mixed with the water which he drinks, 
Vomiting may likewise be excited by tickling the 
inside of the throat with afeather. Should these” 
methods however fail, half a drachm of white vitriol, | 
or five or six grains of emetic tartar, must be 
administered. mH 

If tormenting pains are felt in the lower belly, and | 
there is reason to fear that the poison has got down | 
to the intestines, clysters of milk and oil must be 
very frequently thrown up; and the patient must 
drink emollient decoctions of barley, oatmeal, marsh- | 


mallows, and such like. He must likewise take an” 


infusion of senna and manna, a solution of Glauber’s — 


salts, or some other purgative. vi 
: 


After the poison has been evacuated, the patient 
ought for some time, to live upon such things as” 
are of a healing and cooling quality; to abstain from” 
flesh and all strong liquors, and to live upon milk, 
broth, gruel, light puddings, and other spoon meats” 
of easy digestion. His drink should be barley- 
water, linseed-tea, or infusions of any of the mild 
mucilaginous vegetables. is 

VEGETABLE Porsons, besides heat and pain of the 
stomach, commonly occasion some degree of giddiness, 
and often a kind of stupidity or folly. Persons who 
have taken these poisons must be treated in the same 
manner as for the mineral or corrosive. ; 


Though the vegetable poisons, when allowed to 
remain in the stomach, often prove fatal; yet the 
danger is generally over as soon as they are discharged. 
Not being of such a caustic or corrosive nature, they 
are less apt to wound or inflame the bowels than 
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‘mineral substances, No time, however, ought to ba 
lost in having them discharged. 


_ An over-dose of opium generall 
rowsiness, with stupor and other 
toms. Sometimes the person has so great an inelina- 
lion to sleep, that it is almost impossible to keep him 
ame Every method must however be tried fo 
this purpose. He should be tossed, shaked, and 
Doi about. Sharp blistering plaisters should be 


y Occasions great 
apoplectic symp- 


ipplied to the legs or arms, and stimulating medi- 
mes, as salts of hartshorn, &c. held under his nose, 
it will also be Proper to let blood. At thé same time 
very method must be taken to make him discharge 
he poison. This may be done in the manner directed 
Dove, viz. by the use of strong vomits, drinking plenty 
f warm water with oil, &e. 
Mead, besides vomits, in this case, recommends 
eid medicines with lixivial salts, He says, that he 
as often given salt of wormwood mixed with juice of 
amon in repeated doses with great success, 
3 the body should remain weak and languid after 
ie poison has been discharged, nourishing diet and 
dials will be Proper; but when there is reason to 
ar that the stomach or bowels are inflamed, the 
reatest circumspection js necessary both with regard 
) food and medicine, 
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BITES OF POISONOUS ANIMALS. | iy 

t 


We shall begin with the bite of a mad dog, as itis” 
both the most common and dangerous animal-poison 
in this country. 

The creatures naturally liable to contract this disease 
are, as far as we yet know, all of the dog kind, viz. 
foxes, dogs, and wolves. Hence it is called the rabies. 
canina, or dog madness. Of the last we have none in 
this island ; and it so seldom happens that any per- 
son is bit by the first, that they scarce deserve to be 
taken notice of. Ifsuch a thing should happen, the 
method of treatment is precisely the same as for the 
bite of a mad dog. 

The symptoms of madness in a dog are as follow. 
at first he looks dull, shews an aversion to food and. 
company: he does not bark as usual, but seems to 
murmur, is peevish, and apt to bite strangers: his. 
ears and tail droop more than usual, and he appears. 
drowsy ; afterwards he begins to loll out his tongue, 
and froth at the mouth, his eyes seeming heavy and 
watery : he now, if not confined, takes off, runs panting | 
along with a kind of dejected air, and endeavours to. 
bite every one he meets. Other dogs are said to fly 
from him. Some think this is a certain sign of 
madness, supposing that they know him by the 
smell; but it is not to be depended on. If he 
escapes being killed, he seldom runs above two or three 
days, till he dies exhausted with heat, hunger, and 
fatigue. ' A 

This disease is most frequent after long, dry, hot 
seasons ; and such dogs as live upon putrid stinking 
carrion, without having enough of fresh-water, are 
most liable to it. gs ee 

When any person has been bit by a dog, the 
strictest inquiry ought to be made whether the 
animal was really mad. Many disagreeable conse- 
quenees arise from r.sslecting to ascertain this point, 
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Some people have lived in continual anxiety for 
inany years, because they had been bit by a dog 
which they believed to be mad; but, as he had been 
killed on the spot, it was impossible to ascertain the 
fact. This should induce us, instead of killing a dog 
the moment he has bit any person, to do all in our 
power to keep him alive, at least till we can be certain 
whether he be mad or not. 

“Many circumstances may contribute to make 
eople imagine a dog mad. He loses his master, 
urs about in quest of him, is set upon by other 
logs, and perhaps by men. The creature, thus 
tightened, beat, and abused, looks wild, and lolls 
ut his tongue as he runs alony, Immediately a 
towd is after him; while he, finding himself closely 
arsued, and taking every one he meets for an enem v, 
aturally attempts to bite him in self-defence. Ha 
bon gets knocked on the head, and it passes cur- 
ently that he was mad, as it is then impossible tg 
rove the contrary. 

This being the true history of, by far the greate® 
art of those dogs- which pass for mad, is it any 
‘onder that numberless whimsical medicines have 
een extolled for preventing the effects of their bite ? 
his readily accounts for the great variety of infallible 
medies for the bite of a mad dog, which are to be 
let with in almost every family. Though not one 
1a thousand has any claim to merit, yet they are 
I'supported by numberless vouchers. No wonder 
lat imaginary diseases should be cured by imaginary 
medies. In this way, credulous people first im- 
s€ upon themselves, and then deceive others, 
he same medicine which was supposed to prevent 
e effects of the bite, when the dog was not mad, is 
commended to a person who has had the misfor- 
ne to be bit by a dog that was really mad, He 
kes it, trusts to it, and is undone. 
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To these mistakes we must impute the frequent 
il success of the medicines used for preventing the 
effects of the bite of a mad dog. It is not owing so 
much to a defect in medicine, as to wrong applica- 
tions. I am persuaded, if proper medicines were 
administered immediately after the bite is received, 
and continued for a sufficient length of time, we 
should not lose one in a thousand of those who have 
the misfortune to be bit by amad dog. 

This pojson is generally communicated by a wound, 
which nevertheless heals as soon as a common 
wound: but afterwards it begins to feel painful, and 
as the pain spreads towards the neighbouring parts, 
the person becomes heavy and listless. His sleep is 
ynquiet with frighful dreams; he sighs, looks dull, 
md loves solitude. These are the forerunners, or 
father the first symptoms of that dreadful disease 
fccasioned by the bite of a mad dog. But as we do 
Bot propose to treat filly of the disease itself, but to 
point out the method of preventing it, we shall not 
take up time in shewing its progress from the first 
invasion to its commonly fatal end. ba! 

The common notion, that this poison may lie in 
the body for many years, and afterwards prove fatal, 
is both hurtful and ridiculous. It must render such 
persons as have had the misfortune to be bit very 
unhappy, and can have no good effects. If the 
person takes proper medicines fer forty days after 
the time of his being bit, and feel no symptoms of 
the disease, there is reason to believe him out of 
danger, iia 

The medicines recommended for preventing the 
effects of the bite of a mad dog, are chiefly such 
as promote the different secretions, and antispas- 
imodics, eg 
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t. Mead recommends a preventive medicine 
a he says, he never knew fail, though in the 
space of thirty years he had used it a thousand times. 
_ The Doctor’s prescription is as follows : 

i. Take ash-coloured ground liver-wort, cleaned, 
fied, and powdered, half an ounce; of black pepper 
powdered, a quarter ef an ounce. Mix these well 
together, and divide the powder into four doses; one 
of which must be taken every morning fasting, for 
four mornings successively in half an English pint of 
w’s milk warm. 
“After these four doses are taken, the patient 
st go into the cold bath, or a cold spring or river, 
lery morning fasting, for a month; he must be 
ped all over, but not stay in (with his head above 
water) longer than half a minute, if the water he very 
d. After this he must go in three times a-week 
or a fortnight longer. 

“The person must be bled before he begins to use 
?medicine.” Though we give this prescription on 
he credit of Dr. Mead, yet we would not advise any 

son, who has reason to believe that he has been 
by a dog which was really mad, to trust to it 
ne. Mead was an able physcian, but he seems to 
ve been no great philosopher, and was sometimes 
e dupe of his own credulity. 

We shall next mention the famous East India 
ecific as it is calied. This medicine is composed 
cinnabar and musk. It is esteemed a great anti- 
modic ; and by many, extolled as an infallible 


r nty-four grains, musk sixteen grains. Lét these — 


de into a fine powder, and taken mm a glass of 
or brandy.” 
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This single dose is said to secure tae person fi 
thirty days, at the end of which it must be repeatec 
but if he has any symptoms of the disease, it mu’ 
be repeated in three hours. 

The following is likewise reckoned a good ant 
spasmodic medicine ; a 

“Take of Virginian snake-root in powder, half 
drachm, gum assafcetida twelve grains, gum camphi 
seven grains: make these into a bolus with a litt 
syrup of saffron.” i 

Camphire may also be given in the followin 
manner, 

“Take purified nitre half an ounce, Virginia 
snake-root in powder two drachms, camphire on 
drachm; rub them together in a mortar, and divid 
the whole into ten doses.” 

Mercury is likewise recommended as of grea 
efficacy, both in the prevention and cure of this aes 
of madness. When used as a preventive, it will bi 
sufficient to rub daily a drachm of the ointment inti 
the parts about the wound. mt 

Vinegar is likewise of considerable service, ant 
should be taken freely, either in the patient’s food oi 
drink. | 

These are the principal medicines recommended 
for preventing the effects of the bite of a mad dog, 
We would not, however, advise people to trust to any 
one of them; but from a proper combination of thei 
different powers, here is the greatest reason to hope 
for success, i | 


The great erzor in the use of these medicines lies 
in not taking them for a sufficient length of time. 
‘They are used more like charms, than medicines 
intended 1o produce any change in the body. 
To this, and not to the insufficiency of the medicines, 
we must impute their frequent want of success, — 


ee 
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_ Dr. Mead says, that the virtue of his med.cine 
€onsists in promoting urine. But how a poison 
should be expelled by urine, with only three or four 
doses of any medicine, however powerful, it is not 
_@asy to conceive. More time is certainly necessary, 

even though the medicine were more powerful than 
‘that which the Doctor prescribes, 

_ The East-India specific is still more exceptionable 
on this account. F 

__ As these and most other medicines, taken singly, 
have frequently been found to fail, weshall recommend 
the following course : 

_ Ifa person be bit in a fleshy part, where there is 
“no hazard of hurting any large blood-vessel, the parts 
-adjacent to the wound may be cut away. But if 
“this be not done soon after the bite has been received, 
it will be better to omit it. 

_ The wound may be dressed with salt and water, 
‘or a pickle made of vinegar and salt, and afterwards 
dressed twice a-day with yellow basilicon mixed 
With red precipitate of mercury, 

__ The patient should begin to use either Dr. Mead’s 
‘Medicine, or some of the others mentioned above. if 
he takes Mead’s medicine, he may use it as the 
Doctor directs for four days successively, Let him 
‘then omit it for two or three days, and again 
‘Tepeat the same number of doses as before. 
During this course, he must rub into the parts 
about the wound, daily, one drachm of the mercurial 
‘ointment. ‘This may be done for ten or twelve days 
at least. 

_ When this course is over, he may take a purge or 
and wait a few days till the effect of the mercury 
one of. He must then begin to use the cold 
ath, into which he may go every morning for five or 
51x weeks. If he should feel cold and chilly for a 
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long time after coming out of the cold bath, 
will be better to use a tepid one, or to have the 
a little warmed. ¥ 
In the mean time, we would advise him not te 
leave all internal medicines, but to take either one 
of the boluses of snake-root, assafcetida, and cam- 
phire ; or one of the powders of nitre, camphire, and. 
snake-root, twice a-day. These may be used during 
the whole time he is bathing. - 
During the use of the mercurial ointment, the 
patient must be kept within doors, and not take 
eold. & 
A proper regimen must be observed throughout 
the whole course. The patient should abstain fro 
flesh and all salted and high seasoned provisions 
He must avoid strong liquors, and live mostly upon 
light, and rather spare diet. His mind should 
kept as easy and cheerful as possible, and all exce 
tive heat and violent passions avoided with thi 
utmost care. 
I have never seen this course of medicine, wi 
proper regimen, fail to prevent the hydrophobia, a’ 
cannot help again observing, that the want of success 
must generally be owing either to the application 
improper medicines, or not using proper ones for @ 
sufficient Jength of time. Aj 
Mankind are extremely fond of every thing that 
promises a sudden or miraculous cure. By trusting 
to these they often lose their lives, when a regular 
course of medicine would have rendered them abso- 
lutely safe. This holds remarkably in the pr 
case. Numbers of people, for example, believe if 
they o1 their cattle were once dipped in the sea, it 
sufficient ; as if the salt water were a charm agai 
the effects of the bite. This. and 
have proved fatal to mary. 
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> itis a common notion, if a person be bit by a dog 
which is not mad, that, if he should go mad after. 
wards, the person would be affected with the 
disorder at’ the same time; but this notion is too 
ridiculous to deserve a serious consideration. It is a 
rule, however, to avoid dogs as much as 
possible, as the disease is often upon- them, for some 
time before its violent Symptoms appear. The 
hydrophobia has been occasioned by the bite of a dog 
Which shewed no other symptoms of.the disease but 
lessness and a sullen disposition. 
Though we do not mean to treat fully of the cux 
# the hydrophobia, yet we are far from reckoning & 
urable. The notion that this disease could no 
e cured, has been productive of the most horrity, 
jasequences. It, was usual either to abandon 
unhappy persons, as soon as they were seized 
ith the disease, to their fate, to bleed them to 
eath, or to suffocate them between mattresses or 
ther-beds, &c. This conduct certainly deserved 
e severest punishment! We hope, for the honour 
fhuman nature, it will never again be heard of. 
_Thave never had an opportunity of treating this 
usease, and therefore can say nothing of it from 
ay own experience: but the learned Dr, Tis 
/ may be cured in the following manner: 
+ The patient must be bled to a considerable 
ntity ; and this may be repeated twice, or thrice, 
n a fourth time, if circumstances require it, 
The patient should be put, if possible, into a 
mim bath and this should be used twice a-day, 
%. He should every day receive two, or ‘even 
qf emollient clysters, 
4, The wound, and the parts adjoining to it, 
ould be rubbed with the mercurial ointment twice 
emis og LC. 8 ; 
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T he’ whole limb which contains the wound 
cigans be rubbed with oil, and be wrapped up in an 
oily flannel. 

6, Every three hours a dose of Cob’s powder 
should be taken in a cup of the infusion of lime tree 
and elder flowers. This powder is made, by rubbing 

together in a mortar, to a very fine powder, of native 
and fictitious cinnabar, each twenty-four grains; of 
musk, sixteen grains. The Ormskirk medicine, as 
it is called, seems to me to consist chiefly of cinnabar, 
Though it is said to be infallible, as a preventive, yet 
I would advise no one to trust to it alone, Indeed it 
is ordered to be taken in a manner which gives it 
more the appearance of a charm than of a medicine, 

Surely if a medicine is to produce any change in the 
body, it must be taken for some considerable time, 
and i in sufficient quantity. 

7. The following bolus is to be given every night, 
and to be repeated i in the morning, if the patient is 
not easy, washing it down with the infusion men- 
tioned above; Take one drachm of Virginian suake= 
root m powder ; ; of camphire and assafcetida, ten 
grains each; of opium, one grain; and, with a 
sufficient quantity of conserve, or rob of elder, make 
a bolus. ‘ 

8. If there be a abhi nausea at the atin 
with a bitterness in the mouth, thirty-five or forty 
grains of ipecacuanha, in powder, may be taken oe 4 
vomit. 

9. The patient’s food, if he takes any, must he 
light; as panada, soups made of farinaceous or mealy 
vegetables, &c, 

10 If the patient should long continue weak, and 
‘subject to terrors, he may take half a drachm of the 
Peruvian bark thrice a-day. © abate 

_ The next poisonous animal which we shall mention 
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is the Viper. The grease of this animal rubbed’ 
into the wound is said to cure the bite, Though 
that is all the viper-catchers generally do when bit, 
we should not think it sufficient for the bite of an 
enraged viper. It would surely be more safe to have 
the wound well sucked, and afterwards rubbed with 
warm salad-oil. <A poultice of bread and milk; 
softened with salad-oil, should likewise be applied 
io the wound; and the patient ought to drink freely 
f vinegar whey, or water-gruel with vinegar in it, to 
hake him sweat. Vinegar is one of the best medi- 
ines which can be used in any kind of poison, anil 


might to be taken very liberally, If the patient be ~ 


ick, he may take a vomit. This course will be 
icient to cure the bite of any of the poisonous 
Mimals of this country. 

' With regard to poisonous insects, as the bee, the 
asp, the hornet, &c. their stings are seldom attended 
ith danger, unless when a person happens to be 
tung by a great number of them at the same time; 
a which case something should be done to abate the 
vflammation and swelling. Some, for this purpose, 
pply honey, others lay pounded parsley to the part. 


. mixture of vinegar aud Venice treacle is likewise 


commended; but 1 have always found rubbing the 
art with warm salad-oil succeeded very well. In- 
eed, when the stings are so numercus as to endanger 
¢ patient's life, which is sometimes the case, he 
ust not only have oily poultices appl. ed to the part, 
it should likewise be bled, and take some cooling 
edicines, as nitre, or cream of tartar, and should 
mk plentifully of diluting liquors. 

Ttis the happiness of this island 49 have very few 
'sonous animals, and those which we have are by 


) means of the most virulent kmd. Nine-tenths of — 


© effects. attributed to poison @, enom in this, 
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country, are really other diseases, and proceeds from 
quite different causes, s 

We cannot however make the same observation 
with regard to poisonous vegetables. These abound 
every where, a'd prove often fatal to the ignorant 
and unwary. This indeed is chiefly owing to care= 
lessness. Children ought early to be cautioned 
against eating any kind of fruit, roots, or berries, 
which they do not know, and all poisonous plants to 
which they can have access, ought, as far as possible, 
to be destroyed. This would not be so difficult a 
usk as some people imagine. 

Poisonovs plants have no doubt their use, and they 
ought to be propagated in proper places; but, as 
they prove often destructive to cattle, they should be 
rooted out of all pasture grounds, They ought like- 
wise, for the safety of the human species, to be 
destroyed in the neighbourhood of all towns and 
villages: which, by the bye, are the places where 
they most commonly abound. I have seen the poison- 
ous hemlock, henbane, wolfsbane, and deadly night- 
shade, all growing within the environs of a small town, 
where, though several persons within the memory of 
those living in it, had lost their lives by one or more 
of these plants; yet no method, that I could hear of, 
had ever been taken to root them out; though this 
might be done at a very trifling expence. Ee 

Seldom a year passes but. we have accounts. of 
several persons poisoned by eating hemlock roots im- 
stead of parsnips, or some kinds of fungus which they 
had gathered for mushrooms., These examples ought 
to put people upon their guard with respect to the 
former, and to put the latter entirely out of use. 
Mushrooms may be a de icate dish, but they area 
dangerous one, as they are generally gathered by per= 
sons who do not know one kind of fungus from 
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another, and take every thing for a mushroom which 
_has the appearance. 

_ We might here mention many other plants and 
‘animals of a poisonous nature which are found in 
foreign countries ; but, as our observations are chiefly 
‘Intended for this island, we shall pass these over, 


benefit of such of our countrymen as goto America 
that an effectual remedy is now said to be found for 
the bite of the rattle-snake.—The prescription is as 
follows : take of the roots of plantine and horehound, 
in summer, roots and branches together, a sufficient 
quantity; bruise them ina mortar, and squeeze out 
the juice, of which give, as soon as possible, one 
large spoonful ; if the patient be swelled, you must 
force it down his throat. This generally will cure ;; 
but, if he finds no relief in an hour after, you ma 
give another spoonful, which never fails,—f[f the 
roots are dried, they must be moistened with a little 
water. To the wound may be applied a leaf of 
good tobacco moistened with rum. 

_ We give this upon the faith of Dr. Brookes, who | 
ays it was the invention of a negro; for the dis- 
sovery of which he had his freedom purchased, and a 
wndred pounds per annum settled upon him during 
ife by the General Assembly of Carolina, 

It is possible there may be in nature specific ree 
hedies for every kind of poison; but as we have very 
ttle faith in any of those whichhave yet been pretend« 

d to be discovered, we shall beg leave again to recome 
end the most strict attention to the following rules, — 
@. That when any poisonous substance has been 
ken into the stomach, it ought, as soon as possible, 
» be discharged by vomits, clysters, and purges; 
ad, when poison has been received into the body by 
wound, that it be expelled by medicines which pros 
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yaote the different secretions, especially those of sweet, 
urine, and insensible perspiration ; to which may be 
joined. antispasmodics, or such medicines as take off: 


teitsion and irritation ; the chief of which are opium, 
musk, camphire, and assafoetida. Hi 


eee ¥. 
CHAP. XLVII. 
OF THE VENERAL DISEASE. Ae 


In the first edition of this book the veneral disease 
was omitted. The reasons however which at that 
time induced me to leave it out, have upon more 
mature consideration vanished, Bad consequences 
no doubt, may arise from ignorant persons tampering 
with medicine in this disorder ; but the danger from 
that quarter seems to be more than balanced by the 
great and solid advantages which must arise to th 
patient from an early knowledge of his case, anc 

-an attention to a plan of regimen, which, if i 
does not cure the disease, will be sure to render | 
more mild, and less hurtful to the constitution. _ 

It is peculiarly unfortunate for the unhappy person 
who contract this disease, that it lies under a sort ¢ 
disgrace. This renders disguise necestary, ai 
makes the patient either conceal his disorder als 
_ther,-or apply to those who promise a sudden an 
secret cure; but who in fact only remove the symp 
toms for a time, while they fix the disease deeper 1 
‘the habit. By this means 2 slight infection whic 

might have been easily removed, is often conver : 
into an obstinate, and sometimes incurable malat 

Another unfavourable circumstance attending 
disease is, that if assumes @ variety ¢ diffe 
shapes, and may with more promot 
assemblage of diseases, than any singl 2 


e 
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diceases can require a more different method of treat- 
Ment than this does in its different stages. Hence 
the folly and danger of trusting to any particular nos- 
trum for the cure of it. Such nostrutns are however 
generally administered in the same manner to all who 
apply for them, without the least regard to the state 
of the disease, the constitution of the patient, the 
degree of infection, and a thousand other circum- 
stances of the utmost importance, , 
_ Though the venereal disease is generally the fruit 
ff unlawful embraces, yet it may be communicated 
fo the innocent as well as the guilty, Infatits, 
nurses, midwives, and married women; whose hts- 
be nds lead dissolute lives, are often affected with it, 
and frequently lose their lives by not being aware of 
their danger in due time. The unhappy condition of: 
such persons, will certainly plead our excuse, if any 
excuse be necessary, for endeavouring t6 point out 
the symptoms and cure of this too common disease. 
To enumerate all its different symptoms, however, 
and to trace the disease minutely through its various _ 
stages, would require a much larger space than falls 
| this part of my subject; I shall thetefore confine 
y observations chiefly to circumstances of import- ¥ 
nce, omitting such as are either trifling, or which BP 
ccur but seldom. I shall likewise pass overthe 
story of the disease, with the different methods of _ oie 
tment which it has undergone since it was first 
troduced into Europe, and many other circum- rh 
ces of a similar nature, all of which, though they AG 
ight tend to amuse the reader, yet could afford him 


or no useful knowledge. Gore 
) r “ee ; i F " 

_ OF THE VIRULENT. GONORRHGA, 
lent gonotrheea is an involuntary discharge = 
adatter from the parts of géneration iy 
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either sex. It generally makes its appearance withir. 
eight or ten days atter the infection has been received 
sometimes indeed it appears in two or three days, and 
at other times not before the end of four or five 
weeks. Previous to the discharge, the patientsfeels 
an itching with a small degree of pain in the genitals. 
Afterwards a thin glary matter begins to distil from 
the urinary passage, which stains the linen, and oc 
casions a small degree of titillation, particularly in 
the time of making water; this gradually increasing, 
arises at length to a degree of heat and pain, which 
are chiefly perceived about the extremity of the uri- 
nary passage, where a slight degree of redness and 
inflammation likewise begin to appear. i 
As the disorder advances, the pain, heat of urine, 
and running increase, while fresh symptoms ant 
ensue. In men the erections become painful and 
involuntary, and are more frequent and lasting than 
when natural. This symptom is most troublesome 
when the patient is warm in bed. The pain which 
was at first only perceived towards the extremity, 
now begins to reach all up the urinary passage, and is 
most iniense just after the patient has done making 
water. The running gradually recedes from the 
colour of seed, grows yellow, and at length puts on 
the appearance of matter. RS is 
When the disorder has arrived at its height, all the 
. Symptoms are more intense; the heat of urine is so 
_ great, that the patient dreads the making water; and 
though he feels a constant inclination this way, yet it 
1s rendered with the greatest difficulty, and often 
only by drops: the involuntary erections now become 
extremely painful and frequent; there is also a pain, 
teat, and sense of fulness about the seat, ar 
running is plentiful and sharp, of a brown, 


f 


and sometimes of a bloody colour, 
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_ By a proper treatment the violence of the symp. 
toms gradually abates; the heat of urine gor, 
or “the involuntary erections, and the heat and pain 
about the seat, become easier; the running alsa 
gradually decreases, grows whiter and thicker, till 
at last it entirely disappears. 

_ By attending’ to these symptoms, the gonorrhma 
may be generally distinguished from any other dis- 
ease. There are however some few disorders for 
which it may be mistaken, as an ulcer in the kidnies 
or bladder, the fluor albus or whites in women, &c, 
But in the former of these the matter comes awa 
only with the urine, or when the sphincter of the 
bladder is open; whereas in a gonorrhea, the dis- 
sharge is constant. The latter is more difficult to 
distinguish, and must be known chiefly from its 
* as pain, communicating the infection, &e, gc 
_ RecImEN.—When a personshas reason to suspect Be aie 
that he has caught the venereal infection, he ought 


most strictly to observe a cooling regimen, to avoid 


8 food ought chiefly to consist of mild vegetables, 
Uk, broths, light puddings, panado, gruel, &e. His 
nk may be barley-water, milk and Water, decoce = 
s of marsh-mallows and liquorice, linseed-tea, or : 
‘whey. Of these he ought to drink plentifully 
ent exercise of all kinds, especially riding or 
ack, and venereal pleasures, are to be avoided 
gatient must beware of cold, and when th- 
ion is violent, he ought to keep his bed. 
B.—A virulent gonorrhoea cannot alway” 
eedily and effectually at the same time. 


white vitriol to be dissolved in eight or nine ounce; 


If this quantity does not perform a cure, it may bi 
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The patient ought therefore not to expect, nor the 
physician to promise it. It will often continue foi 
two or three weeks, and sometimes for five or six 
even where the treatment has been very proper. 

Sometimes indeed a slight infection may be carriec 
off in a few days, by bathing the parts in warm mill 
aud water, and injecting frequently up the urethra i 
little sweet oil or linseed-tea about the warmth o 
new milk. Should these not succeed. in carrying of 
the infection, they will at least have a tendency t 
lessen its virulence. | 

To effect acure, however, astringent injections wil 
be necessary. These may be various ways preparet 
but I think those made with the white vitriol are bot 
most safe and efficacious. They can be made stronge 
or weaker.as circumstances may require; but it 1 
best to begin with the more gentle, and increase ther 
power if necessary. I generally order a drachm 0 


of common or rose-water, and an ordinary syring( 
full of it to be thrown up three or four times a-day 


repeated, and the duse increased. Although it is noy 
very common to cure the gonorrhea by astringen 
injections, there are still many practitioners who. di 
not approve this mode of practice. I can, hove 
from much experience, assert, that it is both the mos 
easy, elegant, and efficacious method of cure; ant 
that any bad consequences arising from it must bi 
owing to the ignorance or misconduct of. the’ practi 
tioner himself, and not to the remedy, Many, fo 
example, use strong preparations of lead, all of wh 
are dangerous when applied to the internal surfac 
of the body; others use escharotics, whi 
and injure the parts. I have known 
actually cured br. an injection made of 
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and would always recommend gentle methods where 
they will succeed. . 
_ Whether injections be used or not, cooling purges 
are always proper in the gonorrhea, They ouzht 
aot however to be of the strong or drastic kind. 
Whatever raises a violent commotion in the body 
‘mereases the danger, and tends to drive the disease 
deeper into the habit. Procuring two or three stools 
avery second or third day for the first fortnight, and 
the same number every fourth or fifth day for the 
second, will generally be sufficient to remove the 
inflammatory symptoms, to diminish the running, and 
to change its colour and consistence. It gradually 
becomes more white and ropy as the virulence abates. 
ithe patient can swallow a solution of salts and ~ 
Manna, he may take six drachms, or, if his constitu- 
requires it, an ounce of the former; with half 
am ounce of the latter. These may be dissolved in 
English pint of boiling water, whey, or thin water _ i 
nél, and taken early in the morning, . at 
‘If an infusion cf senna and tamarinds be more 
‘eeable, two drachms of the former, and an ounce 
of the latter, mav be infused all night in an English © 
nt of boiling water. .The infusion may be strained 
t morning, and half an ounce of Glauber’s salts 
issolved in it. A tea-cupful of this infusion may 
taken every half hour tiil it operates, Bish 
hould the patient prefer an electuary, the follow- 
ig Will be found to answer very well. Take of the 
tive electuary four ounces, cream of tartar two it 
ces, jalap in powder two drachms, rhubarb one __ fy 
, and as much of the syrup of pale roses ag 
il serve to make up the whole into a soft electuary, 3 
ir three tea-spoonsful of this may be taken over 
about the same quantity next morning, 
at the patient chouses to take a purge. 
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The doses of the above medicines may. be increasec 
or diminished according as the patient finds it neces. 
sary. We have ordered the salts to be dissolved ii 
a large quantity of water, because it renders thei) 
operation more mild. ‘ 

When the inflammatory symptoms run_ high 
bleeding is always necessary at the beginning 
This operation, as in other topical inflammations 
must be repeated according to the strength and con: 
Stitution of the patient, and vehemence and urgenc’ 
of the symptoms. + 

Medicines which promote the secretion of urine 
are likewise proper in this stage of the disorder. Fo) 
this purpose, an ounce of nitre and two ounces 0 
gum-arabic, pounded together, may be divided inti 
twenty-four doses, one of which may be taken fre 
quently in a cup of the patient’s drink. If thesv 
should make him pass his urine so often as to becomé 
troublesome to him, he may either take them les¢ 
frequently, or leave out the nitre altogether, and take 
equal parts of gum-arabic and cream of tartar. Thesé 
may be pounded together, and a tea-spoonful taker 
in a cup of the patient’s drink four or five times a-day 
I have generally found this answer extremely well 
both as a diuretic, and for keeping the body gentl} 
open, pry 
When the pain and inflammation are seated high 
‘towards the neck of the bladder, it will be propel 
frequently to throw up an emollient clyster, which 
besides the benefit of procuring stools, will serve a’ 
a fomentation to the inflamed parts. ag aa 

Soft poultices, when they can conveniently | 
applied to the parts, are of service. Théy ma) 
made of the flour of linseed, or of wheat bread 
milk, softened with fresh butter or swe 
poultices cannot be conveniently used. 


a 
iu 
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out of warm water, or bladders filled with warm 
milk and water, may be applied. I have often known 
the most excruciating pains, during the inflammatory 
state of the gonorrhea, relieved by one or other of 
these applications. 
_ Few things tend more to keep off inflammation in 

the spermatic vessels, than a proper truss for the 
scrotum. It ought to be so contrived as to support 

the testicles, and should be worn from the first ° 
appearance of the disease till it has ceased some | 
weeks, 


_ The above treatment will sometimes remove the 


Onorrhcea so quickly, that the person will be in 
lonbt whether he really laboured under that disease, 
This, however, is too favourable a turn to be often 
Xpected. It more frequently happens, that we are 
ble orly to procure an abatement or remission of 
he inflammatory Symptoms, so far as to make it 
afe to have recourse to the great antidote mer 
wry. 
Many people, on the first appearance of a gonor- 
hoea, fly to the use of mercury. This is a bad plan, 
lercury is often not at all necessary in a gonorrhea ; 
ad when taken too early, it does mischief. It may ~ 
@ Necessary to complete the cure, but can never be 
‘oper at the commencement of it. 
‘When ‘bleeding, purging, fomentations, and the - 
| things recommended above, have eased the 
lin, softened the pulse, relieved the heat of urine, 
id rendered the involuntary erections less frequent, 
@ patient may begin to use mercury in any form 
at is least disagreeable to him, 

he takes the common mercurial pill, two at night 
n the morning will be a sufficient dose at. 
uld they affect the mouth too much, the 
be lessened; if not at all, it may be gra- 


+) 
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cually increased to five or six pills in the day. oS 
calomel be thought preferable, two or three oratne il 
xt formed into a bolus, with a little of the conserve of 
hips, may be taken at bed-time, and the dose gra- 
dually increased to eight or ten grains. One of the 
most common preparations of mercury now in use is. 
the corrosive sublimate. This may be taken in the 
manner afterwards recommended under the confirmed 
ines or pox. I have always found it one of the 
most safe and éfficacious medicines when propemg 
used. | a 
The above medicines may either be taken every 
day, as the patient is able to bear them. They oug ‘ 
never to be taken in such quantity as to raise j 
salivation, unless ina very slight degree. The diseas 
may be more safely, and as certainly, cured without 
a salivation as with it. When the mercury runs 3 
by the mouth, it is not so successful in carrying off the 
disease, as when it contmues longer in the body, ant 
is discharged gradually. ‘“- 
Should the patient be purged or griped in the night 
by the mercury, he must take an infusion of fe 
or some other purgative, and drink freely of water- 
gruel to prevent bloody stools, which are very apt to 
happen should the patient catch cold, or if the mereury 
has not been duly prepared. When the bowels are 
weak, and the mercury is apt to gripe or purge, these 
disagreeable consequences may be prevented by 
taking, with the above pills or bolus, half a drach 
or two scruples of diascordium, or of the Japonic 
confection. oa, 
To prevent the disagreeable circumstance of 
mercury’s affecting the mouth too much, or bring 
on a salivation, it may be combined with p 
With this view the laxative mercurial pill h 
contrived, the usual dose of whicn is half « 
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(three pills, night and morning, to be repeated ever a 
her day; but the safer way is for the patient to 
gin with two, or even with one pill, gradually 
creasing the dose, 
To such persons as can neither swallow a bolus 
ra pill, mercury may be given in a liquid form, as 
‘can be suspended even in a watery vehicle, by 
ans of gum-arabic; which not only serves this 
Irpose, but likewise prevents the mercury from 
ecting the mouth, and renders it in many respects 
better medicine. 
It happens very fortunately for those who cannot 
‘brought to take mercury inwardly, and likewise 
"persons whose bowels are too tender to bear it, 
an external application of it will answer equally 
and in some respects better. It must be 
mowledged, that mercury, taken inwardly for any 
igth. of time, greatly weakens and disorders the 
wels ; for which reason, when a plentiful use of it 
es necessary, we would prefer rubbing to the 
urial pills. The common mercurial or biue 
nent will answer very well. Of that which is 
2 by rubbing together equal quantities of hog’s 
and quicksilver, about a drachm may be used 
atime. The best time for rubbing it in is at) 
ht, and the most proper place the inner side oi _ 
‘thighs. The patient should stand before the fire 
he rubs, and should wear flannel drawers next 
skin at the time he is using the ointment, 


uantity must be increased or diminished in 

portion, 

« Curing the use of the ointment, the inflamma-. 

Vs th genital parts, together with the heat and 
8, should return, or if the mouth should | 

he gums tender, and the breath become 4 


omtment of a weaker or stronger kind be used, 2%). Gal 
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ohana adose or two of Glauber’s sale or- sor 
ether?-ooling purge, may be taken, and the rubb mn 
wrtermitted for a few days. As_ soon, however, a 
the signs of spitting are gone off, if the virulency b) 
not quite corrected, the ointment must be repeated 
but in smaller quantities, and at longer intervals tha. 
before. Whatever way mercury is administered, it 
use must be persisted i in as long as any virulency i 
suspected to remain. | 

During this, which may be called the second stag 
of the disorder, though so strict a regimen is ne 
necessary as in the first or inflammatory state, ye 
intemperance of every kind must be avoided. Th 
food must be light, plain, and of easy digestion ; an 
the greatest. indulgence that may be allowed wit 
respect to drink is, a little wine diluted with a suffi 


cient quantity of water. Spirituous liquors are to b 


avoided in every shape. I have often known th 
inflammatory symptoms renewed and _ heightened 
the running increased, and the cure. renderec 
extremely difficult and tedious, by one fit of exces 
sive drinking. 

When the above treatment has removed the heat 0 
urine, and soreness of the genital parts; when th 
quantity of running is considerably. lessened, withou 
any pain or swelling in the groin or testicle super 
-vening; when the patient is free from involuntar 
erections; and lastly when tne running become: 
pale, whitish, thick, void of ill smell, and tenaciou 
or ropy; when ail or most symptoms. appear, th 
gonorrhoea is arrived at its last stage, and we ma 
gradually proceed to treat it as a gleet with astringen 
and agglutinating medicines. 

Since the above remarks were vw riktea, the use c 
mercury in gonorrhceah has been entirely supersede 
by the dpeopeaeen of be, balsam of Capivi, heat 


(of the Copaifera officinalis. This medivine 
s to cure by its stimulating action on the uree 
hra, exciting an inflammation different to the 
sting one, and thereby stopping the progress of 
» veneral action. This remedy however should 
be used in first cases of gonorrheea, until the 


Buchu 1s 
Singular service: half an ounce of the leaves may 


infused in half a pint of boiling water for two 
urs, and taken in divided doses in ‘twenty-four 
irs; this medicine will often relieve th 


ritation in a few hours; it lessens likewise the 
calding, 


tom which of these causes 
proceeds. When the discharge proves very obstinate, 


and receives little or no check from astringent remedies, _ 


there is ground to suspect that it is owing to the 
latter: but if the drain is inconstant, and is chiefly 
observable when the patient is stimulated by lasci- 


vious ideas, or upon straining to go to stool, we may eh 
‘easonably conclude that it is chiefly owing to the _ 


former. 


n the cure of a gleet proceeding from relaxation, 


f tension to the debilitated and relaxed - 
For this purpose, besides the medicines 
ays 32 
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the principal design is to brace, and restore a proper ~ 


_ case is the cold bath, than which there is not perhaps 


oy aN 
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recommended in the gonorrhoea, the patient may have 
recourse to strouger and more powerful astringents, 
‘s the Peruvian bark, alum, vitriol, galls, tormentil, | 
pistort, baldustines, tincture of gum kino, &c. The 
injections may be rendered more asiringent by the 
addition of a few grains of alum, or mcreasing the’ 
quantity of vitriol as far as the parts are able to bear it, 
The last remedy which we shall mention in this 


a more powerful bracer in the whole compass: of 
medicine. It ought never to be omitted in this species. 
of gleet, unless there be something in the constitution 
nf the patient which renders the use of it unsafe, 
he chief objections to the use of the cold bath are,’ 
a full habit, and an unsound state of the viscera. 
The danger from the former may always be lessened, 
if not removed, by purging and bleeding; but the) 
latter is an insurmountable obstacle, as the pressure 


of the water, and the sudden contraction of the exter 
nal vessels, by throwing the blood with too munch 


force upon the internal parts, are apt to occasion 
ruptures of the vessels, or a flux of humours upom 
the diseased organs. But where no objection of this 
kind prevails, the patient ought to pluhge over head 
in water every morning fasting, for three or four 
weeks together. He should not however stay long 
in the water, and should take care to have his skin 
died as soon as he comes out. ak 
The regimen proper in this case is the same as was 
mentioned in the last stage of the gonorrhaa,’ the 
diet must be drying and astringent, and the drink 
Spa, Pyrmont, or Bristol waters, with which a little 
claret or red wine may sometimes be mixed. 
person may now afford to drink these waters, as tl 
can be every where prepared at almost no ex 
bya mixture e£ common chalk and oil of + 


4 
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___ When the gleet does not in the smallest degree 
| Yield to these medicines, there is reason to suspect. 
that it proceeds from ulcers. In this case recourse 
© correct any predominant acrimouy with which the 
uices may be affected, as the decoction of China, 
arsaparilla, sassafras, or the like. 
_. Mr, Fordyce says, he has seen many obstinate 
‘ gleets of two, three, or four years standing, effectually 
tured by a mercurial inunction, when almost every 
other medicine has been tried in vain. Dr. Chapman 
_ Seems to be of the same opinion; but says, he has 
ways found the mercury succeed best in this case 
hen joined with terebinthinate and other aggluti- 
hating medicines. For which reason, the Doctor 
‘Yecommends pills made of calomel and Venice turpen- — 
e;, and desires that their use may be accompanied ‘ 
+h a decoction of guaiacum or sarsaparilla. ‘ 
The last kind of remedy which we shall mention _ 
for the cure of ulcers in the urinary passage, are the __ 
uppurating candles or bougies; as these are pre- v4 
pared various ways, and are generally to be bought 
teady mada, it is needless to spend time inenume- 
ting the different ingredients of which they are 
aposed, or teaching the manner of preparing them. __ 
afore a bougie be introduced into the urethra, how- 
er, it should be smeared all over with sweet oil, to 
revent it from stimulating too suddenly; it may be 
Suffered to continue in from one to seven or eight ‘ 
ours, according as the patient can bear it. Obstie 
e ulcers are not only often healed, buttumoursand 
excrescences in the urinary pxssages taken away, and 
an obstruction of urine removed by means of bougies, — 
2s inate gleets may be i¢moved by the use oft 
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OF THE SWELLED TESTICLE. 
; "| 
The swelled testicle may either proceed from in= 
fection lately contracted, or from the venereal poison | 
lurking in the blood: the latter indeed is not very 
common, but the former frequently happens, both in| 
the first and second stages of gonorrhaea; particu-— 
larly when the running is unseasonably checked, by | 
cold, hard drinking, strong drastic purges, violent 
exercise, the too early use of astringent medicines, or 
the like. : 
In the inflammatory stage bleeding is necessary, 
which must be repeated according to the urgency of 
the symptoms, The food must be light, and the drink 
diluting, High seasoned food, flesh, wines, and every 
thing of a heating nature, are to be avoided. Fomen- 
tations are of singular service. Poultices of bread 
and milk, softened with fresh butter or oil, are like- 
wise very proper, and ought constantly to be applied 
when the patient is in bed: when he is up, the . 
testicles should be kept warm, and supported by a 
bag or truss, which may easily be contrived in such a 
manner as to prevent the weight of the testicle from: 
having any effect. 
If it should be found impracticable to clear the 
testicle by the cooling regimen now pointed out, and 
° 5 - d 
extended according to circumstances, it will be neces= 
sary to lead the patient through such a complete 
anti-venereal course as shall ensure him against any 
future uneasiness. For this purpose, besides’ rub- 
bing the mercurial ointment on the part, if free from 
pain, or on the thighs, as directed in the gonorrhea, ° 
the patient must be confined to bed, if necessary, for 
five or six weeks, suspending the testicle all the wht le’ 
with a bag or truss, and plying him inwardly wt 
strong decoctions of sarsaparilla. tae 
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When these means do not succeed, and there is 
al to suspect a scrophulous or cancerous habit, 
“either of which may support a scirrhous induration, 
after the venereal poison is corrected, the parts should 
be fomented daily with a decoction of hemlock, the 
bruised leaves of which may likewise be added to the 
Poultice, and the extract at the same time taken in- 
Wardly. This practice is strongly recommended by 
Dr. Stork in scirrhous and cancerous cases; and Mr. 
Fordyce assures us, that by this method he has cured 
diseased testicles of two or three years standing, even 
when ulcerated, and when the scirrhus had begun to 
be affected with pricking and lancing pains. 


a 


OF BUBOES, 
_ Venereal buboes are hard tumours seated in the’ 


Broin, occasioned by the venereal poison lodged in 
this part. They are of two kinds: viz, such as pro= 
ceed from a recent infection, and such as accompany 
t confirmed lues, 

The cure of recent buboes, that is, such as appear 
oon after impure coition, may be first attempted by 
ispersion, and if that should not succeed, by sup- 
uration. To promote the dispersion of a bubo, the 
ame regimen must.be observed as was directed in 
he first stage of a gonorrhea. The patient must 
kewise be bled, and take some cooling purges, as — 
he decoction of tamarinds and senna, Glauber’s - 
ilts, and the like. IE, by this course, the swelling 
nd other inflammatory symptoms abate, we may 
ifely proceed to the use of mercury, which must 
ntinued till the venereal virus is quite subdued, 
the dispersion of a bubo, a number of leeches 

a to th: part aflected will be found equally effie 

s as in the inflamed testicle. 
i¢ bubo should, from the beginning, be — 
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attended with creat heat, pain, and pulsation, it will] 
be proper to promote its sippuration. For this pur-| 
pose the patient may be allowed to use his ordinary 
diet, and to take now and then a glass of wine, 
Emollient cataplasms, consisting of bread and milk, 
softened with oil or fresh butter, may be applied to 
the part; and in cold constitutions, where the tumour 
advances slowly, white lilly-roots boiled, or sliced 
onions raw, and a sufficient quantity of yellow ba | 
silicon, may be added to the poultice. : 
- When the tumour is ripe, which may be known by 
its conical figure, the softness of the skin, and @ 
finctuation of matter plainly to be felt under the 
tnger, it may be opened either by a caustic or a 
ancet, and afterwards dressed with digestive. oint 
ment. ; 
Jt sometimes however happens, that bubses caw 
neither be dispersed nor brought to a suppuration, 
hut remain had, indolent tumours. In this case the 
indurated glands must be consumed by caustic; if 
they should become scirrhous, they must be dissolved) 
by the application of hemlock, both externally and 
internally, as directed in the scirrhous testicle. 


OF CHANCRES. 


ath ' Ghancres are superficial, callous, eating ulcers, 
wich may happen either with or without a goner-| 
rhea. They are commonly seated about the glands, | 
and make their appearance in the following manner ‘| 
First a little red pimple arises, which soon becomes | 
pointed at top, and is filled with a whitish matter in- 
clining to yellow. This pimple is hot, and ite 
generally before it breaks ; afterwards it deg 
mto an obstinate ulcer, the bottom of wh 
usually covered with a viscid mucus, an 

edges gradually become hard and cal 
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es the first appearance resembles a simple exeo- 
ition of the cuticle; which however, if the cause he 
‘Yenereal, soon becomes a true chancre. ? 
» A chancre’is sometimes a primary affection, but it 
much oftener symptomatic, and is the mark of a 
‘confirmed lues. Primary chancres discover them- 
selves soon after impure coition, and are generally 
ted in parts covered with a thin cuticle, as the 
s, the nipples of women, the glans penis of men, 
When venereal ulcers are seated in the lips, the 
mfection may be communicated by kissing, I have 
n very obstinate venereal ulcers in the lips, which 
had all the reason in the world to believe were com=— 
Menicated in this manner. 
Nurses ought to beware of suckling infected chil- 
Gren, or having their breasts drawn by persons tainted 
ith the venereal disease. This caution is peculiarly = 
eessary for nutses who reside in the neighbourhood — pe: 
ereat towns, a 
_ When a chancre appears soon after impure coition,’ 
ts treatment is néarly similar to that of the virulent) | 
orrhoea,, The patient must observe ‘the cooling 
gimen, lose a little blood, and take some gentle 
ses of salts and manna. The parts affected ought — 
quently to be bathed, or rather soaked, in warm 
tk and water, and, if the inflammation be great, 
emollient poultice or cataplasm may be applied to 
em. This conrse will, in most cases, be sufficient 
abate the inflammation, and prepare the patient for 
ne use of mercury. ames, 
ymptomatic chancies are commonly aecompanied — 
ulcers in the throat, nocturnal pains, scurfy 
ons about the roots of the hair, and other symp. 
confirmed lies. Though they whay be 
any of the parts mentioned above, the Anta 
tf appear upon the private parts, or she tah AO 
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o. the thigh. They are also less painful, but free 
- quently much jarger and harder than primary chan 
eres. As their cure must depend upon that of the) 
pox, of which they are only a symptom, we shall 
take no further notice of them till we come to treat 
of a confirmed lues. I have found it answer ex-| 
tremely well to sprinkle chancres twice a-day with 
calomel. This will often perform a cure without any) 
other application whatever. If the chancres are upon 
the glans, they may be washed with milk and watet 
a little warm, and afterwards the calomel may be ap. 
plied as above. | 
Thus we have related most of the symptoms which 
accompany or succeed a violent gonorrheea, and have 
also given a short view of their proper treatmen’ :| 
there are, however, several others which sometimes 
attend this disease, as a strangury or obstruction of 
the urine, a phymosis, paraphymosis, &c. ; 
A strangury may be occasioned either by a spas- 
modic constriction, or an inflammation of the urethra, 
and parts about the neck of the bladder. In the 
former case, the patient begins to void his urine with 
tolerable ease ; but, as soon as it touches the galled 
_ or inflamed urethra, a sudden constriction takes place, 
and the urine is voided by spurts, and sometimes by 
drops only. When the strangury is owing to an in- 
- flammation about the neck of the bladder, there is a 
constant heat and uneasiness of the part, a perpetual 
desire to make water, while the patient can only 
render a few drops, and a troublesome ¢enesmus or 
constant inclination to go to stool. ue 
When the strangury is owing to spasm, such medi- 
cines as tend to dilute and blunt the salts of 
urine will be proper. For this purpose, besides 
common diluting liquors, soft and cooling emul 

' sweetened with the syrup of poppies »may | 


¢, 


if bleeding 


When the complaint is evidently owing to an in- 
flammation about the neck of the bladder, bleedmg 
lust be more liberally performed, and repeated ac- 
fording to the urgency of the symptoms. After 
leeding, if the strangury still continues, soft clys- 
ters, with a proper quantity of laudanum in them, 
may be administered, and emollient fomentations 
applied to the region of the bladder. At the same 
time, the patient may take every four hours a tea- 
cupful of barley water, to an English pint of which, 
six ounces of the syrup of marsh-mallows, four ounces 
of the oil of sweet almonds, and half an ounce of 
litre, may be added. If these remedies should not 
elieve the complaint, and a total suppression of urine 
10uld come on, bleeding must be repeated, and the 
patient set in a warm bath up to the middle. It will 
2€ proper in this case to discontinue the diuretics, 
a to draw off the water with a catheter; but as the 
atient is seldom able to bear its being introduced, 
ve would rather recommend the use of mild bougies. 


hese often lubricate the passage, and greatly faci- 
itat 


thdrawn. * 
The phymosis is such a constriction of the prepuce | 
t the glans, as hinders it from being drawn back-— 
rards ; the paraphymosis, on the contrary, is such a 
onstriction of the prepuce behind the glands, as 
ders it from being brought forward, 
The treatment of these symptoms is so nearly the 
ith that of the virulent gonorrhoea, that we 
occasion to enlarge upon it. In general, 


are sufficient, Should these, however, fail of 


te the discharge of urine. Whenever they begin 
Stimulate or give any uneasiness, they may be | 


purging, poultices, and emollient fomen- — 
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removing the stricture, and the parts be turest 
with a mortification, twenty or thirty grains of 
eacuanha, and one grain of emetic tartar ma 
given for a vomit, and may be worked off with w 
water or thin gruel. 
It sometimes happens, that, in spite of ail endea. 
vours to the contrary, the inflammation goes on, ay 
symptoms of a beginning mortification appear. Wher 
this is the case, the prepuce must be scarified with 
lancet, and, if necessary, divided, in order to preven 
a strangulation, and set the imprisoned glans 
liberty. We shall not describe the manner of 
forming this operation, as it ought always to be d 
by a surgeon. When a mortification has actm 
taken place, it will be necessary, besides perform: 
the above operations, to foment the parts frequent 
with cloths wrung out of a strong decoction of cam 
mile flowers and bark, and to give the patient 
dyachm of the bark in powder every two or thr 
hours, 
With regard to the priapism, chordee, and ot 
distortions "of the penis, their treatment is no 
different from that of the gonorrhea, When 1 
preve tery troublesome, the patient may take a 
drops of laudanum at night, especially after the o 
ation of a purgative through the day. 


OF A CONFIRMED LUES. 


We have hitherto treated of those affectio 
which the venereal poison is supposed to be cor 
chiefiy to the particular part by which it was recep 
and shall next take a view of the lues in its ¢ 
state; that is, when the poison is actual x 
into the blood, and, circulating with it thro 
part of the body, mixes the several se 
Fsigh ep the Brae rei se oye 


_ ‘The symptoms of a confirmed lues are, buboes in 
Ke eroin, paius of the head and joints, which are 
eculiarly troublesome in the night, or when the 
aiient is warm in bed; scabs and scurfs in various 
erts of the body, especially on the head, of a yellow- 
sn colour, resembling a honey-comb; correding 
Ieers in various parts of the body, which genera!ly 
€gin about the throat, from whence they creep gra- 
ually, by the palate, towards the cartilage of the 
Ose, which they destroy ; excrescences or exostoses 
ise in the middle of the bones, and their spongy 
nds become brittle, and break upon the least acci- 
€nt ; at other times they are soft, and bend like wax; 
le conglobate glands become hard and callous, and 
wm in the neck, arm-pits, groin, and mesentery, 
ard moveable tumours, like the king’s evil; tumoure 
P different kinds are likewise formed in the lympha- 
@ vessels, tendons, ligaments, and nerves, as the 
mata, ganglia, nodes, tophs, &c.; the eyes are 
ected with itching, pain, redness, and sometimes 
ith total blindness, and the ears with a singing 


the animal, vital, and natural functions are de- 


ihe the face becomes pale and livid; the body 


Ts of the breast; a suppression or overflowing of 
@ menses; the whites; hysteric affection; an in= 
nation, abscess, scirrhus, gangrene, cancer, or 


t of the womb; they are genera!}y either barrea 


) 
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ise, pain, and deafness, whilst their internal sub- 
hee is exulcerated and :endered carious; at length — 


jated and unfit for motion, and the miserable — 
nt falls into an atrophy or wasting consump-= 


‘they have an universal erysipelas, are half — 
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Such is the catalogue of symptoms attending this 
dreadful disease in its confirmed state. Indeed the ; 


at the same time; so many of them, however, are 
generally present as to alarm the patient; and if 
has reason to suspect the infection is lurking in his 
body, he ought immediately to set about the expul. 
sion of it, otherwise the most tragical consequences 
will ensue. 
The only certain email hithexta, known in Busy De 


same success. es time ago it was rerkopesd ima 
possible to cure a confirmed ues without a salivation | 
This method is now, however, pretty generally laid 
aside, and mercury is found to be as efficacious, or, 
rather more so, in expelling the venereal poison, when 
administered in such a manner as not to run off by t he 
salivary glands. 
Though many are of opinion, that the none 
aintment is as efficacious as any other preparation of 
that mineral; yet experience has taught me to think 
otherwise. I have often seen the most obstinate 
venereal cases, where great quantities of mercurial. 
ointment had been used in vain, yield to the saline) 
preparations of mercury. Nor am I singular in this. 
opinion, My ingenious friend, Mr. Clare, an emi- 
nent surgeon of this city, assures me, that for some 
time past, he has employed, in venereal cases, a, 
saline preparation of mercury with most happy sue: | 
cess. é 
This preparation, rubbed with a sufficient quantity. 
of any mild powder, he applies in small portions 0 
the tongue, where, with a gentle degree of frictio 
is immediately absorbed, and produces its” ft 
upon the system, without doing the least i j 
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he stomach or bowels ; a matter of the greatest im- 
yortance in the application of this most active and 
owerful remedy. 

_It is impossible to ascertain either the exact quan- 
ity of medicines that must be taken, or the time 
hey ought to be continued, in order to perform a 
ure. These will ever vary according to the consti- 
Gtion of the patient, the season of the year, the 
egree of infection, the time it has lodged in the 
ody, &c. But though it is difficult, as Astruc ob- 
erves, to determine d prtort, what quantity of mer- 
ury will, in the whole, be necessary to cure this 
istemper completely ; yet it may be judged of a 
osterivri, from the abatement and ceasing of the 
ymptoms. The same author adds, that commonly 
ot less than two ounces of the strong mercurial 
intment is sufficient, and not more than three or 
ir ounces necessary rida 
The only chemical preparation of mercury which 
shall take notice of, is the corrosive sublimate, 
his was some time ago brought into us for the 


enerea!l disease in Germany, by the illustrious Baron 
an Swieten; and was soon after introduced inte 
titain by the learned Sir John Pringle, at that time 
hysician to the army. The method of giving it is as 
lfows : One grain of corrosive sublimate is dissolved 
i two ounces of French brandy or malt spirits; and 
this solution, an ordinary table-spoonful, or the 
lantity of half an ounce, is to be taken twice a-day, 
id to be continued as long as any symptoms of the 
Sorder remain. To those whose stomach cannot 
ar the solution, the sublimate may be given in form 
‘pill. ‘The sublimate may be given in distilled 
iter, or any other liquor that the patient chooses. I 
aonly order ten grains to be dissolved in an 


5s, 


of the spirit of wine, for the convenieney of 
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drops of it night and morning in half a glass 
brandy or other spirits. Mr. Debrasy, informs w 
that he prepares a salt of mercury much more mi 
and gentle in its operation than the sublimate, thou 
equally efficacious. 

Several roots, woods, and barks, have been-2 
commended for curing the yenerea! disease ; but no| 
of them have heen found, upon experience, to answ 
the high eacomiums which have been bestowed up 
them. Though no one of these is to be depend 
upon alone, yet, when joined with pesOUr some} 
them are fourid to be very beneficial in ; jromoting 
cure, One of the best we know yet is sarsapania 
which may be prepared and taken according to a 
directions in the Appendix, | 

The mezereon-root is likewise found to be.a powe 
ful assistant in the sublimate, or any other mere) 
rial. It may either be used along with sarsaparil) 
as directed in the Appendix, or by itself, Tho 
who choose to use the mezereon by itself, may boil 
ounce of the fresh bark, taken from the r Bote in ie ‘ 


end an ounce of liquorice. The ange a this is. 
same as the decoction of sarsaparilla. 

We have been told that the natives ef Am 
cure the venereal disease, in every stage, by a di 
tion of the root of a plant called the Lobelia. 
vased either fresh or dried; but we have no certa! 
accounts with regard to the proportion. 
they mix other roots with it, as those of the ra 
culus, the ceanothos, &c. ; but whether the: 
designed to disguise or assist it, is doubtful. 
patient takes a as ge draught of the decoction e 
the werning, and continues to use it for his 0 
drink through the day. Though we are st 
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«eh in the dark*with regard to the method of euring 

$ disease among the nat:ves of America, yet it is 
merally affirmed, that they do cure it with speed, 

ety, and success, and that without the least know- 

¢ of mercury. Hence it becomes an object of ‘i 
iderable importance to discover their method of 
This might surely be done by making trials 
the various plants that are found in those parts, 
a particularly of such as the natives are known Lo 
ke use of. All people in a rude state take their 
tedicines chiefly from the vegetable kingdom, anil 

@ often possessed of valuable secrets with regard to 
} virtues of plants, of which more enlightened 
ations are ignorant, Indeed we make no doubt, but 
plants of our own growth, were proper pains 
en to discover them, will be found as efficacious 
ring the venereal disease as those of America. 
must, however, be remembered, that what will 
‘the venereal disease in one country, will not 
ys be found to have equal success in another, 

any other roots and woods may’ be mentioned | 
h have been extolled for curing the venereal dis- 
as the china-root, the roots of soap-wort, bur-_ 
&c, as also the wood of guaiaeum and sassafras ah 
as none of these have been found to possess 

es superior to those already mentioned, we shall, 
the sake of brevity, pass them over, and shal! 
ude our observations on this disease, with a fesw 
il-remarks concerning the proper management § 
patient, and the nature of the infection. = 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. . hig 
@ condition of the patient ought always to be 
red previous to his entering upon a course of 
rin any form. It would be equally rash and 
“to adminsicr mercury to a person labouring is AN 


yt 
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under any violent acute disease, as a putrid fever 
pleurisy, peripneumony, or the like. It would like 
wise be dangerous in some chronic cases; as a sloy 
hectic fever, or the last stage of a consumption 
Sometimes, however, these diseases proceed from 
confirmed hogs ei whieh case it will be necessary ti 
give mercury. In chronic diseases of a less danger 
ous nature, as the asthma, the gravel, and such like 
mercury, if necessary, may be safely administered 
If the patient’s strength has been greatly exhauste 
by sickness, labour, abstinence, or any other cause 
the use of mercury must be postponed, till by time 
rest, and a nourishing diet, it can be sufficient 
restored, 

Mercury ought not to be administered to wome 
during the menstrual flux, or when the period is ni 
at hand. Neither should it be given in the last stag 
of pregnancy. If, however, the woman be not n 
the time of her delivery, and circumstances render | 
necessary, mercury may be given, but in smalle 
doses, and at greater intervals than usual: with thes 
precautions, both the mother and child may be cure 
at the same time; if not, the disorder will at least b 
kept from growing worse, till the woman be brough 
’ to bed, and sufficiently recovered, when a more effec 
tual method may be pursued, which, if she suckle 
her child, will in all probability, be sufficient for th 
cure of both. 

Mercury ought always to be administered to 


fants with the greatest caution. Their tender cond 
tion unfits them for supporting a salivation, and mak 
it necessary to administer even the mildest preparé 
tions of mercury to them with a sparing hand. ha 


old persons, who have the misfortune to. labour 
a confirmed lues. No doubt the’ nt 


ey, 
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must render people less able to undergo the fatigues 


of a salivation; but this, as was formerly observed, 
$ never necessary; besides, we have generally found 


, 


hat mercury had much less effect upon very old per- 
ons than on those who were younger. 

_ Hysteric and hypochondriac persons, and such as 
re subject to an habitual diarrhma or dysentery, or 
0 frequent and violent attacks of the epilepsy, or 
vho are afflicted with the scrophula, or the scurvy, 
ught to he cautious in the use of mercury. Where 
ny one of these disorders prevail, it ought either, if 
ssible, to be cured, or at least palliated, before the 


atient enters upon a course of mercury. When this 


annot be done, the mercury must be administered in - 


Maller doses, and at longer intervals than usual. 
_The most proper seasons for entering upon a course 
f mercury, are the spring and autumn, when the 


it is of a moderate warmth. If the civeumstances of 


ae case, however, will not admit of delay, we 
lust not defer the cure on account of the season, but 
Mist administer the mercury; taking care, at the 
me time, to keep the patient’s chamber warmer or 
Moler, according as the season of the year requires, 
‘The next thing to be considered is the preparation: 


@cessary to be observed before we proceed to admi- 


ster a course of mercury. Some lay great stress 
pon this circumstance, observing, that by previously 
axing the vessels, and correcting any disorder 
hich may happen to prevail ‘in the blood, nat only 
@ mereury will be disposed to act more kindly, but 
any other inconveniences will be prevented. ; 

We have already reeommended bleeding and gentie 
irges, previous to the administration of mercury, 


@ shall only now add, that these are always to be 


cd other circumstances of the patient, Afterwards, 


ed.according to the age, strength, constitution, _ 


2 


= 
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if it can be conveniently done, the patient ought te 
bathe once or twice a- -day, for a few days, in luke! 
waim water. His diet in the mean time must be 
light, moist, and cooling. Wine and all heating 
liquors, also ‘violent bodily exercise, and all great exer- 
tions of the mind, are carefully to be avoided, a 

A proper regimen is likewise to be observed by 
such as are under a course of mercury. Inattentio: 


also disappoints him of a.cure. A much smalle 
quantity of mercury will be sufficient for the cure 0 
a person who lives low, keeps warm, and ayoids al 
manner of excess, than of one who cannot endure t¢ 
put the smallest restraint upon his appetites: in: 
deed it but rarely happens that such are thoroug 
cured, 7 

There is hardly any thing of more importance 
either for preventing or removing venereal infectiox 
than cleanliness. By an early attention to this, th 
infection might often be prevented from entering th¢ 
body; and, where it has already taken place, its 
effects may be greatly mitigated. The moment an} 
- person has reason to suspect that he has received the 
infection, he ought to wash the parts with water an€ 
spirits, sweet oil, or milkand water; a small quantit { 
of the last may likewise be injected up the urethra, if iv 
can be conveniently done. W hether this disease at 
tuok its rise from dirtinegs is hard to say; but where« 
ever that prevails, the infection is found in ‘ite 
greatest degree of virulence, which gives ground tc 
believe that a strict attention to cleanliness would ge 
far towards extirpating it all together. I hav 
only often seen a recent infection carried off in 
days by means of cleanliness, viz. bathing, fome 
tions, injections, &c. but have likewise found i 
greaiest adv antage in the more advanced s 
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the disease. Of this I had lately a very remarkable 
instance, in a man whose penis was almost wholly 
consumed by venereal ulcers; the matter had been 
allowed to continue on the sores, without any care 
having been taken to clean them, till notwithstand- 
ng the use of mercury and other medicines, it had 
woduced the effects above mentioned: I[ ordered 
varm milk and water to be injected three or four 
imes a-day into all the sinuous ulcers, in order to 
Vash out the matter; after which they were stuffed 
mith dry lint to absorb the fresh matter as it was 
ienerated. The patient at the same time took every 
‘ay half a grain of the corrosive sublimate of mercury, 
lissolved in an ounce of brandy, and drank an 

Inglish quart of the decoction of sarsaparilla, By this 

‘eatment, in about six weeks, he was perfectly cured ; 

ad, what was very remarkable, a part of the penis 

fas actually regenerated. 

‘Doctor Gilchrist has given an account of a species 


2otland, to which the natives give the name of 
ibbins, or Sivvins. The Doctor observes, that the 
weading of this disease is chiefly owing to a neglect 
“cleanliness, and seems to think, that by due 
tention to that virtue, it might be extirpated. 
he treatment of this disease is similar to that ofa 
mfirmed lues or pox. The yaws, a disease which 
now very common both in America and the West 
dia islands, may be also cured in the same manner, _ 
When the venereal disease has been neglected or 
Properly treated, it often becomes a disorder of the 
bit. In this case, the cure must be attempted by 
itoratives, asa milk diet, the decoction of sarsaparilla, 
[such like, to which mercury may be occasionally 
ded. It is a common practice in North Britain to 
id such patients to drink goat whey. This is a 


‘ 


| the lues venerea. which prevails in the west of 
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very proper plan, provided the infection has be 
totally eradicated before-hand: but when that is 1 
the case, and the patient trusts to the whey, 


‘finishing his cure, he will often be disappointed. 


have frequentiy known the disease return with all 
virulence after a course of goat-whey, even wh 
that course had been thought quite sufficient for co 
pleting the cure. 

One of the most unfortunate circumstances attet 
ing patients in this disease, is the necessity they 
often laid under of being soon well. This indu 
them to take medicine too fast, and to leave it off 
soon. A few grains more of medicine, or a few d 
longer confinement, would often be sufficient to p 
fect the cure; whereas, by neglect of these, a sn 
degree of virulence is still left in the humours, wh 
gradually vitiates, and at length contaminates 
whole mass. Toavoid this, we would advise, tha 
patient should never leave off taking medicine imt 
diately upon the disappearing of the symptoms, — 
continue it for some time after, gradually lessen 
the quantity, till there is sufficient. ground to beli 
that the disease is entirely eradicated, ! 

It is not only difficult, but absolutely impossi 


to ascertain the exact degree of virulence that 1 


ttend the disease; for which reason it will alway: 
a much safer rule to continue the use of medicine 
long, than to leave it off too soon. This seems t¢ 
the leading maxim of a modern practitioner, of s¢ 
note for the venereal disease, who always orders 
patient to perform a quarantine of at-least forty di 
during which time he takes forty bottles of, Is 
pose, a strong decoction of ‘sarsaparilla, or 6 
other anti-venereal simple. Whoever takes © 
method, and adds a sufficient quantity of corro' 
sublimate, or some other active preparation of m 
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ry to the decoction, will seldom fail to cure a 
tonfirmed lues. 
It is peculiarly unfortunate for the cure of this 
sease, that not one in ten of those who contract it 
either able or willing to submit toa proper pian of 
sgimen, The patient is willing to take medicine ; 
but he must follow his business, and, to prevent sus- 
icions, must eat and drink like the rest of the 
amily. This is the true source of nine-tenthg of all 
mischief arising from the venereal disease, I 
t knew the cure attended with any great diffi- 
ulty or danger where the patient strictly followed 
é physician’s advice: but a volume would not be 
ficient to point out the dreadful consequences 
rhich proceed from an opposite conduct. Scirrhous 
ticles, ulcerous sore throats, madness, consump= 
, carious bones, and a rotten progeny, are a few 
é blessings derived from this source. 
ere is a species of false reasoning, with regard to 
disease, which proves fatal to many. © A person 
sound constitution contracts a slight degree of 
disorder. He gets well without taking any 
Scare, or using much medicine, and hence con- 
S that this will always be the case. The next 
the disease occurs, though ten times more viru- 
he pursues the same course, and his constitution 
ned. Indeed the different degrees of virulence 
e small pox are not greater than in this disease; 
ough, as the learned Sydenham observes, in some 
ses the most skilful physicians cannot cure, and in 
the most ignorant old woman cannot kill the 
nt in that disorder. Though a good constitution 
ys in favour of the patient, yet too great stress 
laid upon it. It does not appear from ob- 
on, that the most robust constitution is able te — 
the virulence of the venereal contagion, 
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after it has got into the habit. In this case a 
proper course of medicine is always indispensably 
necessary. 

Although it is impossible, on account of the dif. 
ferent degrees of virulence, &c. to lav down fixed 
and certain rules for the cure of this disease, yet th 
following general plan will always be found safe, and 
often successful, viz. to bleed and administer gentle 


_parges, with diuretics, during the inflammatory state, 


and as soon as the symptoms of inflammation are 
abated, to administer mercury, in any form that may 
be most agreeable to the patient, The same medi- 
cine, assisted by the decoction of sarsaparilla, and a 
proper regimen, will not only secure the constitutio: 
against the further progress of a confirmed pox, bu 
will generally perform a complete cure. $ 


Re eee ee 
CHAP. XLVIII. 


DISEASES OF WOMEN, ‘ 


Women, in ail civilized nations, have the pe 
ment of domestic affairs, and it is very proper they 
should, as nature has made them less fit for the more 
active and laborious employments. This indulgence: 
however, is generally carried tno far; and females 
instead of being benefited by i, are greatly injured 
from the want of exercise and free air, To be satis: 
fied of this, one need only compare the fresh anc 
ruddy looks of a milk-maid, with the pale complexic 
of those females whose whole time is spent withi 
doors. Though Nature has made an eviden 
tinction between the male and female with regal 
bodily strength and vigour, yet she certainly 
meant, cither that the one should be always witl 
or the other always within doors. 9 


gure and complexion, relaxes their solids, weakens 
heir minds, and disorders all the functions of the 
ody. Hence proceed obstructions, indigestion, 
latulence, abortions, and the whole train of nervous 
orders. These not only unfit women for bemg 
hers and nurses, but often render them whimsical 
nd ridiculous. A sound mind depends so much 
pon a healthy body, that where the latter is wanting 
he former is rarely to be found. 
“I have always observed, that women who were 
hiefly employed without doors, in the different 
ranches of husbandry, gardening, and the like, were 
§ hardy as their husbands, and that their children 
rere likewise strong and healthy. But as the bad 
ffects of confinement and inactivity upon both sexes 
ave been already shewn, we shall proceed to point 
ut those circumstances in the structure and design 
f females, which subject them to peculiar diseases ; 
he chief of which are, their monthl Yy evacuationn 
re egnancy, and child-bearing. These indeed cannot 
roperly be called diseases, “but from the delicacy of 
ten and their being often improperly managed in 


amities. 


OF THE MENSTRUAL DISCHARGE, 

ng 

‘Females generally begin to menstruate about the 
2 of fifteen, and leave it off about fifty, which ren- 
ts these two periods the most critical of their lives, 
jut the first appearance of this discharge, the con- 
tution, undergoes a very considerable chant 


. health and happiness of the female des 
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‘The confinement of females, besides hurting their 


situations, they become the source of numerous — 


_ The greatest care is now necessary, as 


a 


, Sepe these caldniivion, to avoid i 
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pends ina great measure upon her - conduct at tata 
period. It is the duty of mothers, and those who 
are entrusted with the education of girls, to instruet 
them early in the conduct and management of them= 
selves at this critical period of their lives. False 
modesty, inattention, and ignorance of what is 
beneficial or hurtful at this time, are the sources of 
many diseases and misfortunes in life, which a few 
sensible lessons from an experienced matron might 
have prevented. Nor is care less necessary 1n th 
subsequent returns of this discharge. Taking im- 
proper food, violent affections of the mind, or catching 
cold at this period, is often sufficient to ruin. the 
health, or to render the female ever after incapable oi 
precreation. 

If a girl about this time of life be confined to the 
house, kept constantly sitting, and neither allowed ta 
romp about, nor employed in any active ‘business, 
which gives exercise to the whole body, she becomes 
weak, relaxed, and puny; her blood not being duly 
prepared, the looks pale and wan; her health, spirits, 
and vigour decline, and she’sinks into a val letudinarian 
for life: Such is the fate of numbers of those un- 
happy females, who, either from too much indulgence, 
or their own narrow. circumstances, are, at this 
critical period, denied the benefit of exercise on 
free air. 

A ‘lazy Endalout disposition proves likewise very 
hurtful to girls at this period. One seldom meets 
with complaints from obstructions amongst the more 

ctive and industrious part of the sex; whereas the 
indolent and lazy are seldom free from them. Fe 
are in a manner eaten up by the ' chlorosis, © 
sickness, and other diseases of this | 
would therefore recommend it to: am 
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of all manner of trash, they often indulge in it, till 
‘their whole humours are quite vitiated. Hence 
‘ensue indigestions, want of appetite, and a numerous 
.* of evils. If the fluids be not duly prepared, it 
§ utterly impossible that secretions should go pro= — 
erly on. Accordingly we find, that such girls as 
Tead an indolent life, and eat great quantity of trash, 
are not only subject to obstructions of the menses, but 


likewise to giandular obstructions ; as the scrophula, 
king’s evil. 
A dull disposition is also very hurtful to girls at 
this period. It is a rare thing to see a sprightly girl 
o does not enjoy good health, while the grave, 
oping, melancholy creature, proves the very prey of 
‘Yapours and hysterics. Youth is the season for 
Mirth and cheerfulness. Let it therefore be indulged. 
sis an absolute duty. To lay in a stock of health 
in time of youth, is as necessary a piece of prudence, 
a8 to make provisions against the decays of oldage. 
; hile, therefore,- wise nature prompts the happy. 
outh to join in sprightly amusements, let not they.» 
ere dictates of hoary age forbid the wseful im- 
pulse, nor damp, with serious gloom, the season — 


stined to mirth and innocent festivity. , Ra est 
Another thing very hurtful to females about this _ ah 
Period of life is strait clothes. They are fond of yay y 
le shape, and foolishly imagine that this can be ac- PA, 
ed by lacing themselves tight. Hence, by _ : 
ng the stomach and bowels, they hurt the . 
tion, and occasion many hurtful maladies. 
_is not indeed so common as it has been ; 
hions change, it may come about again , 
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wherefore we think it not improper to mention ite 
I know many females who, to this day, feel the dires 
ful effects of that wretched custom which prevailed 
some years ago, of squeezing every girl into as smail 
a size in the middle as possible. Human invention 
could not possibly have devised a practice more 
destructive to health. | 
After a female has arrived at that period of life 
when the menses usually begin to flow, and they do 
not appear, but, on the contrary, her health and 
spirits begin to decline, we would advise, instead of 
shutting the poor girl up in the house, and dosing 
her with steel, assafcetida, and other nauseous drugs, 
to place her in a situation where she can enjoy the 
benefit of free air and agreeable company. There let 
her eat wholesome food, take sufficient exercise, and 
amuse herself in the most agreeable manner; and 
we have little reason to fear, but Nature, thus 
assisted, will do her proper work. Indeed she sel- 
dom file: unless where the fault is on our side. 
This discharge in the beginning is seldom so 
instantaneous as to surprise females unawares. It 
is generally preceded by symptoms which foretell 
its approach; as a sense of heat, weight, and duil 
pain in the loins; distension and hardness of the 
breasts; head-ach; loss of appetite ; lassitude; pale= 
ness of thecountenance; and sometimes a slight degree 
of fever, When these symptoms appear about the age at 
which the menstrual flux usually begins, every thing 
should be carefully avoided which may obstruct that. 
necessary and salutary evacuations; and all means | 
used to promoteit ; as sitting frequently over the steams 
of warm water, drinking warm diluting liquors, &e. Bhs 
“After ape menses have once begun: to, 
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@ exceeding cautious of what they eat or drink at 

he time they are out of order. Eve.y thing that is 

old, or apt to sour on the stomach, ought to be 

woided ; as fruit, butter-milk, and such like. Fish, 

1d all kinds of food that are hard of digestion, are 

$0 to be avoided. As it is impossible to mention 

very thing that may disagree with individuals at this 

me, we would recommend it to every female to be 

‘y attentive to what disagrees with herself, and 

efully to avoid it. 

Cold is extremely hurtful at this particular period. 

ore of the sex date their disorders from colds, 
aght while they are out of order, than from all other 
uses. This ought surely to put them upon their 
ard, and to make them very circumspect in their 
nduct at such times. A degree of cold that will 
t in the least hurt them at another time, will at this 


stitution. 
\ The greatest attention ought likewise to be paid to 
the mind, which should be kept as easy and cheerful 
possible, Every part of the animal economy is in= 


enced by the passions, but none more so than this, 


m occasion obstructions of the menstrual inxs 
thich prove absolutely incurable. ‘si 
om whatever cause this flux is obstructed, 
ept in the state of pregnancy, proper means should | 
used to restore it. For this purpose we would 

nmend sufficient exercise, in a dry, open, and 

rer cool air; wholesome diet, and, if the bedy be 


‘ourse must be had to medicine, 


riod be sufficient entirely to ruin their health and . 


ind languid, generous liquors; also cheerful _ 


0 structions proceed from ja weak relaxed — 
# solids, such inedicines as, tend to pros — 


ger, fear, grief, and other affections of the mind} (9% 
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mote digestion, to brace the solids, and assist. the 
body in preparing good blood, ought to be used. The 
principal of these are iron and the Peruvian bark, 
with other bitter and astringent medicines. Filings 
of iron may be infused in wine or ale, two or three 
ounces to an English quart, and after it has stood for 
two or three weeks it may be filtered, and about half 
wine-glass of it taken twice a-day: or prepared 
Steel may be taken in the dose of half a drachm, 
mixed with a little honey or treacle, three or four times 
a-day, The bark and other bitters may either be 
taken in substance or infusion, as is most agreeable 
to the patient. re 
When obstructions proceed from a viscid state of 
the blood; or for women ofa gross or full habit, 
evacuations, and such medicines as attenuate the 
hurfours, are necessary. The patient in this case 
ought to be bled, to bathe her feet frequently ir 
warm water, and to take now and then a cooling 
purge, and to live upon a spare thindiet. Her drink 
should be whey, water, or small beer, and she ought 
to take sufficient exercise, A tea-spoonful of the 
tincture of black hellebore may also be taken twice 
a-day in a cup of warm water. rs 
When obstructions proceed from affections of the 
mind, as grief, fear, anger,, &c. every method should 
be taken to amuse and divert the patient. And that 
she may the more readily forget the cause of her 
affliction, she ought, if possible, to be removed 
from the place where it happened. A change of 
place, by presenting the mind with a variety of u 
objects, has often a very happy influence in relievn 
it from the deepest distress. A soothing, kind, 
affable behaviour to females in this situati 
of the last importance. alts 
Au obstruction of the menses, is often 


; 
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other nialadies. When this is the case, instead of 
giving medicines to force that discharge, which might 
be dangerous, we ought by all means to endeavour to 
‘restore the patient's health and strength. When that 
‘is effected, the other will return of course. 

»* But the menstrual flux may be too great, as well 
“as too small. When this happens, the patient becomes 
“weak, the colour pale, the appetite and digestion are 
bad, and edematous swellings of the feet, dropsies, 
‘and consumptions often ensue. This frequently 
“happens to women about the age of forty-five or fifty, 
“and is very difficult to cure. It may proceed from a 
‘Sedentary life; a full diet, consisting chiefly of salted, 
high-seasoned, or acrid food; the use of spirituous 
tiquors; excessive fatigue; relaxation; a dissolved 
‘State of the blood; violent passions of the mind, &c, 
- The treatment of this disease must be varied accord~ 
‘ing to its cause. When it is occasioned by any error 
‘In the patient's regimen, an opposite course to that. 
‘Which induced the disorder must be pursued, and 
‘Such medicines taken as have a tendency to restrain 
‘the flux, and counteract the morbid affections of the 
system from whence it proceeds. 


Violent, she ought to lie in bed with her head low a 
to live upon a cool and slender dict, as veal and 
thicken broths with bread; and to drink decoctions 
Of nettle-roots, or the greater comfrey. If these be 
Mot sufficient to stop the flux, stronger astringents 
eruvian bark, &c. 

u 


ity. What is usually called the fluor albus, 
is a very common disease, and proves 
hurtful to delicate women, ‘This discharge, 


em | 
~, 


To restrain the flux, the patient should be kept 
quiet and easy both in body and mind. — If it be ‘very |” 


be used, as Japan earth, alum, elixir of vitriol, 


terine flux may offend in quality as well as 


an 


4 


_is sharp and corrosive, sometimes foul and foetid, &c. 
‘It is attended with a pale complexion, pain in the 


_ is sufficient to disorder the whole frame, and often to 


usual quantity of food, especially of the more DOK 
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however, 1s not always white, but sometimes. pale, | 


yellow, green, or of a blackish colour; sometimes it 


back, loss of appetite, swelling of the feet, and other 
signs of debility. It generally proceeds from 9 
relaxed state of the body, arising from indolence, 
the excessive use of tea, coffee, or other weak and 
watery diet. 

To remove this disease, the patient must take as 
much exercise as she can bear without fatigue. Her 
food should be solid and nourishing, but of easy 
digestion; and her drink rather generous, as red port 
or claret, mixed with Pyrmont, Bristol, or lime-water. 
Tea and coffee are to be avoided. I have often known 
strong broths have an exceeding good effect, and 
scmetimes a milk diet alone will perform a cure. 
The patient ought not to lie too long a-bed. When 
medicine is necessary, we know none preferable to 
the Peruvian bark, which in this case ought always 
to be taken in substance. In warm weather, the cold 
bath will be of considerable service. | 

That period of life at which the menses cease to 
flow, is likewise very critical to thesex. The stop- 
page of any customary evacuation, however small, 


destroy life itself—Hence it comes to pass, that so 
many women either fall into chronic disorders, or 
die about this time. Such of them, however, as 
survive it, without contracting any chronic disease, 
often become more healthy and hardy than they 
were before, and enjoy strength and vigour to a very 
great age. . wih 

If the menses cease all of a sudden, in woman of a 
full habit, they ought to abate somewhat of thetr 
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ing kind, as fiesh, eggs, &e. They ought likes). 
wise to take sufficient exercise, and to keep the body 
open. This may be done by taking, once or twice ” 
eek, a little rhubarb, or an infusion of hiera picra. 
wine and brandy, : 
At often happens that women of a gross habit, at. 
| 1is period of life, have ulcerous sores break ont — 
about their ancles, or in other parts of the body. tga 
h ulcers ought to be considered as critical, and 
uld either be suffered to continue open, or have 

ficial drains substftuted in their stead. Women 

ho will have such sores dried up, are often soon after 

tried off by acute diseases, or fall into those of ee 

onic nature. Bis ae 


« tet a 


OF PREGNANCY. 


Though pregnancy is not a disease, yet that state psa 
‘often attended with a variety of complaints which 
lerit attention, and which sometimes require the 
istance of medicine. Some women indeed are 
healthy during their pregnancy than at any other ; 
me; but this is by no means the general case: 
lost of them breed in sorrow, and are frequently 
indisposed during the whole time of pregnancy, Few ; 
I diseases, however, happen during that. period ;_ 
hardly any, except abortion, that can be called 
erous. We shall therefore pay particular atten. 
to it, as it proves generally fatal to the child, and 
bmetimes so to the mother. Ne 
Tegnant women are often afflicted with the heart. 
tn. The method of treating this complaint has ~ 
already pointed out. They are likewise, inthe 
re early periods of pregnancy, often harassed with te 
and vomiting, especially in the morning. | 
10d of relieving these complaints has also | 
Both the head-ach and tooth-ach are 


pase? 
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great evacuations; violent exercise; — 
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very troublesome symptoms of pregnancy, The 
former may generally be removed by keeping the bod: 
geutly open, by the use of prunes, figs, roasted apples 
and such like. When the pain is very violent 
bleeding may be necessary. For the treatment of thi 
latter, we must refer to that article. Several othe 
complaints incident to pregnant women. might bs 
mentioned, as a cough and difficulty of breathine 


oppression and incontinency of urine, &e, : but a 


all of these have been taken notice of before, it i 
needless to repeat them. 2 

Every pregnant woman is more or less in dange 
of abortion.. This should be guarded against wit] 
the greatest care, as it not only weakens the constitu 
tion, but renders the woman more liable tothe sain 
misfortune afterwards. Every mother who procure 
an abortion dces it at the hazard of her life; ve 
there are not a few who run this risk merely to pre! 
rent the trouble of bearing and bringing up children 
It is surely a most unnatural crime, and cannot, evel 
in the most abandoned, be viewed without horror] 
but in the decent matron, it is still more unpardon. 
able. Those wretches who daily advertise thei 
assistance to women in this business, deserve, in m} 
opinion, the most severe of all human punishments) 
Abortion may happen at any period of pregnancy 
but it is most common in the second or third month’ 
Sometimes, however, it happens in the fourth or fifth 
If it happens in the first. month, it is usually called 
a false conception; if after the seventh month, th 
child may often be kept alive. by proper ca 

The common causes of abortion are, th 
the child; weakness or relaxation of 


a 
Mis Ton: 
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fits; blows on the belly * falls: fe 
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smells; excess of blood ; indolence ; high living; or 
the contrary; violent passions or affections of the 
mind, as fear, grief, &c. 

The signs of approaching abortion are, pain in the 
ins, or about the bottom of the belly ; a dull heavy 
pain in the inside of the thighs ; aslight degree of cold- 
hess, or shivering ; sickness, palpitation of the heart ; 
the breasts become flat and soft; the belly falls ; and 
there is a discharge of blood or watery humours from 
the womb. 
_ To prevent abortion, we would advise women of a 
weak or relaxed habit to use solid food, avoiding great 
juantities of tea, and other weak watery liquors, to 
ise early and go soon to bed; to shun damp houses ; 
ake frequent exercise in the Open air, but to avoid 
atigue; and never to go abroad in damp foggy wea 
her, if they can shun it. vas 
Women of a full habit ought to use a spare diet, - 
voiding strong liquors, and every thing that may — 
end to heat the body, or increase the ‘quantity of — 
lood. Their diet should be of an opening nature, 
Onsisting principally of vegetable substances, Every 24) 
‘oman with child ought to be kept cheerful and easy _ 
ther mind. Her appetites, even though depraved, 
ight to be indulged as far as prudence will 
mit. : d 
When any signs of abortion appear, the woman _ 
ight to be laid in bed on a mattress, with her 
d low. She should be kept quiet, and her 


rad “aki 

ind soothed and comforted. She ought not tobe : 
ttoo hot, nor to take any thing of a heating nature. — 

food should consist of broths, rice and milk, : 
gruels made of oat-meal, and the like, all of 

| ought to be taken cold. if 

be able to bear it, she should lose at least ‘ 
nd of Letee from the arm, Her drink © 

i) eat are ‘ 
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ought to be barley-water sharpened with juice a 
lemon; or she may take half 5 eben of powder ec 
nitre, in a cup of water-gruel, every five or six 
; hours, If the woman be seized with a violent loose~ 
“ness, she ought to drink the decoction of calcined 
hartshorn prepared. If she be affected with vomiting, 
let her take frequently two table-spoonsful of the 
saline mixture. In general, opiates are of service, 
but they should always be given with caution. it 
Sanguine robust women, who are liabie to miseart 

at a certain time of pregnancy, ought always to be 
bled a few days before that period arrives. By thi 
means, and observing the regimen above prescribed, 
they might often escape that misfortune. : 
Though we recommend due care for preventir 
abortion, we would not be understood as restraint 
pregnant women from their usual exercises. i 
would generally operate the quite contrary waj 
Want of exercise not only relaxes the body, © 
induces a plethora, or too great a fulness of the ves- 
seis, which are the two principal causes of abortior 
There are, however, some women of so delicate a 
texture, that it is necessary for them to avoid almost 
e ery kind of exercise during the whole period | of 
pregnancy. Rt 
OF CHILD-BIRTH. ott 


oot 
a 
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Many diseases proceed from the want of due care: 
in child-bed ; and the more hardy part of the sex are 
most apt to despise the necessary precautions in this 
state,—This is peculiarly the case with young wi 
They think, when the labour-pains are ended, 1 
danger is over ; but in truth it may then only b it 
be begun, Naiute. if left to herself, will seldo 
to expel the foetus ; but proper care and mané 
are certainly necessary for the recovery ) 
No doubt mischief may be done’? hw 
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well as by 00 little care. Hence females who have 
the greatest number of attendants in child-bed gene= 
rally recover worst. But this is not peculiar to the 
state of child-bed. Excessive care always defeats 
its own intention, and is generally more dangerous 
than none at all. Though the management of women 
in child-bed has been practised as an employment 
since the earliest accounts of time; yet it is still in 
most countries on a very bad footing. Few women 
think of following this employment. till they are 
reduced to the necessity of doing it for bread. Hence 
not one in a hundred of them have any education, or 
proper knowledge of their business. It is true, that 
Nature, if left to herself, will generally expel the 
fetus: but it is equally true, that most women in 
child-sed require to be managed with skill and atten- 
tion, and that they are often hurt by the superstitious 
prejudices of ignorant and officious midwives. The 

Bischief done in this way is much greater than is 
generally imagined ; most of which might be prevent- 
ed by allowing no women to practise midwifery but 
such as are properly qualified. Were due attention 
paid to this, it would not only be the means of saving 
ey lives, but would prevent the necessity of 
employing men in this indelicate and disagreeable 
branch of medicine, which is, on many accounts, more 
proper for the other sex. 

_ During actual labour, nothing of a heating nature 
aught to be given, The woman may now and then 
fake a little panado, and her drink ought to be toast 
ad water, or thin groat-gruel, Spirits, wines, cor- 
ai-waters, and other things which are given with a 

Ww to strengthen the mother, and promote the birth, 

‘Most part tend only to increase the fever, 


ger the woman afterwards, as they often. 
' } et ae 
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the womb, and retard the labour. Besides, — 
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occasion violent and mortal hemorrhages, or dispusa 
her to eruptive and other fevers. rh 

When the labour proves tedious and difficu't, to 
prevent inflammations, it will be proper to bleed 
An emollient clyster ought ‘likewise frequently to be 
administered ; and the patient should sit over thé 
steams of warm water. The passage ought to be 
gently rubbed with a little soft pomatum or fresh 
butter, and cloths wrung out of warm water applied 
over the belly. If nature seems to sink, and the 
woman is greatly exhausted with fatigue, a draught 
of generous wine, or some other cordial, may be 
given, but not otherwise. These directions are suffi- 
cient in natural labours; and in all preternatural 
cases, a skilful surgeon, or man-midwife, ought to be 
called as soon as possible. 

After delivery, the woman ought to be kept as 
quiet and easy as possible. We cannot help taking 
notice of that ridiculous custom which still prevails 
in some parts of the country, of collecting a number 
of women together upon such occasions. These, 
instead of being useful, serve only to crowd the 
house, and obstruct the necessary attendants. 
Besides, they hurt the patient with their noise; and 
often, by their untimely and impertinent advice, do 
much mischief. Her food should be light and thin, 
as gruel, panado, &c. and her drink weak and di- 
luting. To this rule, however, there are many excep= 
tions. I have known several women, whose spirits 
could not be suppdrted in child-bed without solid 
food and generous liquors; to such, a glass of wine 
and a bit of chicken must be allowed. a ve 
_ Sometimes an excessive hemorrhage or floodit 
happens after delivery. In this case the patient sho 
be laid with her head low, kept cool, and be in al 
respects treated as for an excessive flux of the mens: 
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Hf the flooding proves vioient, linen cloths, which 
have been wrung out of a mixture of equal parts of 
‘vinegar and water, or red wine, should be applied to 
the belly, the loins, and the thighs : these must ba 
changed as they grow dry; and may be discontinued 
@s soon as the flooding abates. The ergot of rye 
lately brought into notice is exceedingly usefui in 
checking hemorrhages; a scruple of the powder may 
be given in a little milk every two or three hours, 
and its beneficial effects will soon become evident, 
_ Ifthere be violent pains after delivery, the patient 
ought to drink plentifully of warm diluting liquors, 
as groat-gruel, or tea with a little saffron in it; and 
to take small broths, with carraway-seeds, or a bit of 
orange-peel in them ; an ounce of the oil of sweet 
almonds may likewise be frequently taken in a cup 
of any of the above liquors: and if the patient be 
restless, a spoonful of the syrup of poppies may now 
and then be mixed with a cup of her drink. If she be 
hot or feverish, one of the following powders may be 
laken in a cup of her usual drink every five or six 
hours. Take of crabs’ claws prepared half an ounce, 
nurified nitre two drachms, saffron powdered half a 
trachm ; rub them together in a mortar, and divide 
he whole into eight or nine doses, When the patienz 
$ low spirited, or troubled with hysterical complamts, 
he ought to take frequently twelve or fifteen drops 
f the tincture of assaftida in a cup of penny-royal 
ea, A 
_An inflammation of the womb is a dangerous and 
tt unfrequent disease after delivery. It is known 
pains in the lower part of the belly, which are 
ily increased upon touching ; by the tension or 
ghtness of the parts ; great weakness ; change of 
mtenance ; a constant fever, with a weak and hard 
$e aslight delirium, or raving ; sometimes incese 
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sant vomiting; a hiccup; a aischarge of reddish, 
stiilxing, sharp water from the womb; an inclination 
to 20 ‘requently to stool; a heat, and sometimes a total 
suppression of urine. 
‘This must be treated like other inflammatory dis- 
arders, by bleeding and plentiful dilution. The 
drink may be thin gruel or barley-water; in a cup 
of which half a drachm of nitre may be dissolved, | 
and taken three or four times a-day. Clysters of 
warm milk and water must be frequently adminis< 
tered; and the belly should be fomented te cio 
wrung out of warm water, or by applyi 
Hiied with warm milk and water to it. 
A suppression of the lochia, or usual mca 
after delivery, and the milk-fever, must be treated) 
nearly in the same manner as an inflammation of 
the womb. In all these cases, the safest course is 
plentiful dilution, gentle evacuations, and fomen-| 
tations of the parts affected. Inthe milk-fever, the) 
breasts may be embrocated with a little warm linseed-! 
oil, or the leaves of red cabbage may be applied to| 
them. The child should be often put to the breast, 
or it should be drawn by some other person. ae 
Nothing would tend more to prevent the milk 
fever than putting the child early to the breast. The! 
custom of not attowing children to*suck for the’ first | 
two or three days is contrary to nature and commu) 
sense, and is very hurtful both io the mother anu! 
child. lint | 
Every mother who has milk in her breasts ougiit | 
either to suckle her own child, or to have her ~ easts | 
frequently drawn, at least for the first month. 
would prevent many of the diseases which prove 
to women in child-bed. 
When an inflammation happens in | 
attended with redness, hardness, and ot 
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foms Of supputation, the safest application is a 
‘poultice of bread and milk, svitened with oil or fresh 
‘butter. This may be renewed twice a-day, till the 
tumour be either discussed or brought to suppuration. 
The use of repellents, in this case, is very dangerous ; 
they often occasion fevers, and sometimes cancers ; 

whereas a suppuration is seldom attended with any 
danger, and has often the most salutary effects. 

_ When the nipples are fretted or chapped, they may: 
be anointed with a mixture of oil and bees-wax, ora 

Tittle powdered gum-arabic may be sprinkled on them. 

Thave seen Hungary water applied to the nipples 

have a very good effect. Should the complaint prove. 

obstinate, a cooling purge may be given, which gene-: 
tally removes it. 

) The miliary fever is a disease incident to women. 

in child-bed; but as it has been treated of already,, 

We shall take no further notice of it. The celebrated 

Moffman observes, That this fever of child-bed women( 

might generally be prevented, if they, during their‘ 

pregnancy, were regular in their diet, used moderate’ 

exercise, took now and then a gentle laxative of 


- 
. 
’ 
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manna, rhubarb, or cream of tartar; not forgetting | 
to bleed in the first months, and avoid all sharp air, | a 
When the labour is coming on, it is not to be hag- — 
tened with forcing medicines, which inflame the blood’ i 
2nd humours, or put them into unnatural commo-| — 


tion. Care should be taken, after the birth, that the 
hatuial excretions proceed regularly ; and if the pulse 
be quick, a little nitrous powder, or some other 
bling medicines, should be administered, 

The most fatal disorder consequent upon delivery 


puerperal, or child-bed fever. It generally « 
its attack upon the second or third day afte, 
Sometimes indeed it comes on sooner, and 
nes, though rarely, it does not appear belie 


a day. 
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It begins, like most other fevers, with a cold @ 
Bnivering fit, which is succeeded by restlessness 
pain of the head, great sickness at stomach, and bili 
ous vomiting. "The pulse is generaily quick, the 
tongue dry, and there is a remarkable depression -¢ 
spirits and loss of strength, A great pain is usuaily 
felt in the back, hips, and region of the womb; 
sudden change in the quantity or quality of the lochig 
also takes place; and the patient is frequently trou- 
bled with a tenesmus, or constant inclination to go t¢ 
stool, The urine, which is very high coloured, is 
discharged in small quantity, and generally with 
pain. The belly sometimes swells to a considerable 
bulk, and becomes susceptible of pain from the 
slightest touch. When the fever has continued fora 
few days, the symptoms of inflammation usually sub- 
side, and the disease acquires a more putrid form. 
At this period, if not sooner, a bilious or putrid 
looseness, of an obstinate and dangerous nature, comes 
on, and accompanies the disease through all its 
future progress. 

There is not any disease that requires to be trested 
with more skill and attention than this; consequently 
the best assistance ought always to be obtained as 
soon as possible. In women of plethoric constitu- 
-ions, bleeding will generally be proper at the begin- 
ning; it ought, however, to be used with caution, and 
not to be repeated unless where the signs of inflam- 
mation rise high; in which case it will also be 
necessary to apply a blistering plaister to the region 
of the womb, 

During the rigour, or cold fit, proper means should 
be used to abate its violence, and shorten its duration. 
For this purpose the patient may drink freely of warm 
diluting hina and, if low, may take now sie hen 


3 


With advantage. 


_ Emollient clysters of milk and water, or of chicken 


Water, ought to be frequently administered through 
‘the course of this disease. These prove beneficial by 
promoting a discharge from the intestines, and also 
‘by acting as a kindly fomentation to the womb and 
Parts adjacent. Great care, however, is requisite in 
giving them, on account of the tenderness of the parts 
the pelvis at this time. 
To evacuate the offending bile from the stomach 


a 
increase the irritability of the stomach, already 
too great, it will be safer to omit it, and to give 
its stead a gentle laxative, which will both tend to 
ol the body, and to procure a free discharge of the 

. Midwives ought to be very cautious in admi- 
nistering vomits or purges to women in child-bed. 
have known a woman, who was recovering extremely 


dwife, ; 
€ medicine which I have always found to 
meceed best in this disease is the saline draught. 
‘ais, if frequently repeated, will often put a stop 
© the vomiting, and at the same time lessen the 
fence of the fever. If it runs off by stool, or 
he patient be restless, a few drops of laudanum, 
some syrup of poppies, may occasionally be 


e stools should prove so frequent as to weaken 
haust the patient, a starch clyster, with thirty 
drops of laudanum in it, may be admisistered 
ion shail require ; and the drink may be nve= 
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a cup of wine-whey ; warm applications tc the ex- 
remities, as heated bricks, bottles or bladders filled 
‘With warm water, and such like, may also be used 


Vomit is generally given. But as this is apt ft. - 


ell, thrown into the most imminent danger, bya 
ong purge which was given her by an officious 
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water, in every Engish pint of which half an om 
gum-arabic has been dissolved. Should thes 
recourse must be had to Columbo-root, or some oth 
strong astringent. i ae 
Though in general the food ought to be light, 
the drink diluting, yet when the disease has been 
protracted, and the patient is greatly spent by eva 
‘cuations, it will be necessary to support her with 
viourishing diet and generous cordials. a 
It was observed that this fever, after continuin 
some time, often acquires a putrid form. In 
case the Peruvian bark must be given, either by it 
or joined with cordials, as circumstances may req 
As the bark in substance will be apt to purge, it m 
be given in decoction or infusion mixed with the: 
ture of roses, or other gentle astringents ; or a ser 
of the extract of bark with half an ounce of spirituous 
cjnnamon-water, two ounces of common water, 
ten drops of laudanum, may be made into a drau 
and given every second, third, or fourth hour, as 
be found necessary. 
When the stomach will not bear any kind o 
nourishment, the patient may be supported for s 
time by clysters of beef-tea, of chicken-water. 
To avoid this fever, every Woman in child 
ought to be kept perfectly easy; her food shoul 
light and simple, and her bed chamber cool, 
properly ventilated. There is not any thing mor 
hurtful to a woman in this situation than’ bein; 
kept too warm. She ought not to have her. bot 
bound too tight, nor to rise too soon from. bed! 
after delivery; catching cold is aiso to be avoidet 
and proper attention should be paid to creanl 
To prevent the milk-fever, the breasts ouzht 
frequently drawn; and if they are filled pr 
to the onset of a fever, they should, upom its 
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gpearance, be drawn, to prevent the milk from 
scoming acrid, and its being absorbed in this state. 
ostiveness is likewise to be avoided. This will be 
est effected by the use of mild clysters and a 
xative diet. 
We shall conclude our observations on child-bed 
omen by recommending it to them, above all things, 
) beware of cold. Poor women, whose circumstances 
olige them to quit their bed too soon, often contract 
iseases from cold, of which they never yecover. It 
‘pity the poor are not better taken care off in this 
tuation. 
But the better sort of women run the greatest 
azard from too much heat. They are generally 
ept in a sort of bagnio for the first eight or ten days, 
ad then dressed out to see company. The danger 
f this couduct must be obvious to every one. 
‘The superstitious custom of obliging women to 
eep the house till they go tc church, is likewise a 
erty common cause of catching cold. All churches 
ré damp, and most of them cold; consequently 
ley are the very worst places to aieee a woman can 
oto make her first visit, after having been ee 
1a warm room for a month, 


« 


a OF BARRENNESS. 


 Barrenness may be very properly reckoned among 
he diseases of females, as few married women who 
ave not children enjoy a good state of health. It may 
woceed from various causes, as high living, grief, 
elaxation, &c. but it is chiefly owing to an obneries 
ion or irregularity. of the menstrual flux. 

is very certain that high living vitiates the 
jours, and prevents fecundity. We seldom find a 
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woman among the labouring poor, while - 
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The inhabitants of every country are prolific un pro- 
portion to their poverty; and it would be an easy 
matter to adduce many instances of women, who, by 
being reduced to live entirely upon a milk and veget 
able diet, have conceived and brought forth children 
though they never had any before. Would the rich 
use the same sort of food and exercise as the better 
sort of peasants, they would seldom have cause te 
envy their poor vassals and dependants the blessing 
of a numerous and healthy offspring, while they pine 
in sorrow for the want of even a single heir to theil 
extensive domains. 

Affluence begets indolence, which not only vitiates 
the humours, but induces a generai relaxation of the 
solids; a state highly unfavourable to procreation. 
To remove this, we would recommend the following 
course: First, sufficient exercise in the open air; 
secondly, a diet consisting chiefly of milk and veget- 
ables; thirdly, the use of astringent medicines, as 
steel, alum, dragon’s blood, elixir of vitriol, the Spaw 
br Tunbridge waters, Peruvian bark, &c, and lastly, 
above all, the cold bath. i 

Barrenness is often the consequence of grief, s 
den fear, anxiety, or any of the passions which tend 
to obstruct the menstrual flux. When barrennes 
is suspected to proceed from affections of the mi 
the person ought to be kept as easy and cheerful 1k 
possible; all disagreeable objects are to be avoided, 
and every method taken to amuse and entertain the 


fancy. by 
ce 
CHAP. XLIX, io 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN. ; 
z Peay 


MISERABLE indeed is ‘the lot of man in BA 
infancy ! sie comes AP the world more 
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wmv other animal, and stands much longer in need on 
she protection and care of his parents; but, alas! this 
sare is not always bestowed upon him; and when it 
8, he often suffers as much from improper manage-. 
nent as he would have done from neglect. Hence 
he officious care of parents, nurses, and midwives, 
ecomes one of the most fruitful gources of the dis- 
ders of infants, Of the officious and ill-judged 
lare of midwives, we shall adduce one instance, viz. 
he common practice of torturing infants by squeezing 
heir breasts, to draw off the milk, as they call it. 
Though a small quantity of moisture is generally 
ound in the breasts of infants, yet, as they are cer- 
amly not intended to give suck, this ought never to 
e drawn off. I have seen this cruel operation bring 
m hardness, inflammation, and suppuration of the 
Feasts ; but never knew any ill consequences from 
8 being omitted. When the breasts are hard,.the 


owels. Nor is this in the least to be wondered at, 
they are in a manner poisoned with indigestible: 
‘ags and improper diet as soon as they come into 
@ world. Every thing that the stomach cannot. 
est may be considered as a poison ; aud, unless it 
n be thrown up, or voided by stool, it must occa- 
m sickness, gripes, Spasmodic affections of the 
'wels, or what the good women call inward fits, and 
last convulsions and death. 

As these symptoms evidently arise from. somewhat 
if 


‘t irritates the intestines, doubtless the proper 


— 
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method of cure must be to expel it as soon as 08 
sibie. The most safe and effectual method of doin. 
this is by gentle vomits. Five or six grains of th 
powder of ipecacuanha may be mixed in two table 
spoonsful of water, and sweetened with a little sugal 
A tea-spoonful of this may be given to the infant ever 
quarter of an hour till it operates; or, what will mor 
certainly answer the purpose, a grain of emetic tarta 
may be dissolved in three ounces of water, sweetene: 
with a little syrup, and given as above. Those wh 
are unwilling to use the emetic tartar, may give six 0 
seven drops of the antimonial wine, in a tea-spoonfu 
of water or thin gruel. Small doses of the ipecacu 
anha wine will be found more gentle than any of th 
above, and ought to be preferred. ue} 

These medicines will not only cleanse the stomac 
but will generally likewise open the body. Shouk 
this, however, not happen, and if the child be isl i 
some gentle purge will be neccessary: for this pur 


: 


pose, some manna and pulp of cassia may be dis: 
solved in boiling water, and given in small quantitie 


will it operates; or, what will answer rather better, : 
: 


y' 
. 


few grains of magnesia alba may be mixed.in an} 
kind of food that is given to the child, and continue¢ 


ull it has the desired effect. If these medicines, bt 
properly administered, and the child’s belly and lir 


ay bs 
frequently rubbed with a warm hand before the fire 
they will seldom fail to relieve those affections 0! 
the stomach and bowels from which infants suffer sc 


much, mt 

These general directions include most of what can 
be done for relieving the internal disorders of in 
They will likewise go a considerable way i 
ating those which appear externally, as the thrush 
or fellon, &c, These as was formerly observ 
principally owing to too hot a regimen, an 
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quently will be most effectualiy relieved by gentle 
evacuations. Indeed, evacuations of one kind or other 
constitute a principal part of the medicine of infsuts 
and will seldom, if administered With prudence, in 
any of the diseases, fail to give relief, 


: 


hy OF THE MECONiIUM, 


The stomach and bowels of a new- 
filled with a blackish- 
sistence of syrup, 


born infant are 
coloured matter, of the con- 


commonly called the meconium. 


This is generally passed soon after the birth by the. 


nere effort of Nature; in which case it is not 
lecessary to give the infant any kind of medicine, 
ut if it should be retained, or not sufficiently carried 


if, a little manna or magnesia alba may be given, as 


dentioned above ; or if these should not be at hand, 
c 


fommon spoonful of whey, sweetened with a little 
Oney, or raw sugar, will answér the purpose, 

“The most proper medicine for expelling « the 
leconium is the mother’s milk, which is always at 
rst of a purgative quality. Were children allowed tc 
uck as soon as they shew any inclination for the 
feast, they would seldom have occasion for medi- 
nes to discharge the meconi 
iis is not allowed, they ought never to have daubs ot 


Tup, oils, and other indigestible stuff crammed 
own their throats. ; 


a4 
hd OF THE APHTHE OR TuRUSH. 


i ’ ey 

The aphthe are little whitish ulcers affecting the — 

i0le inside of the mouth, tongue, throat, and stomach 

nf nis. Sometimes they reach through the whole 

@stinal canal; in which case they are very danger- 
and often put an end to the infant’s life, 


 aphthe are of pale colour, pellucid. few am 


um; but even where ~ 
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number, soft, superficial, and fall easily off, they 
are not dangerous ; but if opaque, yellow, brown, 
black, thick, or running together, they ought to be 
dvendiad: ‘ 

It is generally thought that the aphthe owe their 
origin to acid humours; we have reason however to 
believe, they are more frequently owing to too hot a 
regimen both of the mother and child. It is a rare 
thing to find a child who is not dosed with wine, 
punch, cinnamon-waters, or some other hot and 
inflaming liquors, almost as soon as it is born. It is 
well known that these will occasion inflammatory. 
disorders even in adults ; is it any wonder then that 
they should heat and inflame the tender body of 
infants, and set, as it were, the whole constitution on 
a blaze? | 

The most proper medicines for the aphthe are 
- vomits, such as have been already recommended, and 
gentle laxatives. Five grains of rhubarb and half a 
drachm of magnesia alba may be rubbed together, and 
divided into six doses, one of which may be given to 
the infant every four or five hours till they operate, 
These powders may either be given in the child’s 
food, or a little of the syrup of pale roses, and may 
be repeated as often as is found necessary to keep the 
body open. It is common in this case to administer 
calomel; but as that medicine sometimes occasions: 
gripes, it ought always to be given to infants ig 
caution. | 

Many things have been recommended for gargling 
-the-mouth and throat in this disease; but it is not 
easy to apply these in very young infants ; we would 
therefore recommend it to the nurse to rub the 
child’s mouth with a little borax and honey ; $ or wi | 
the following mixture: Take fine honey an eC, 
borax a ‘araehin, 1 burnt alum half a sng 


: 


Water two drachms 
“Proper application in 
“twelve grains of w 
\barley-water. “Thes 
or by means of a bi 
‘Probe. 


this case, is a solution of ten or 
hite vitriol in eight ounces of 
€ may be applied with the finger, 
t of soft rag tied to the end of a 


OF ACIDITIES, 
- The food of children be 


e food of children 
be acescent; and unless the body be dis- 


some other cause, 
ve will venture to Say, that the 


heir food is seldom injurious to them, Acidity, 


tom of disorders in chi'dren, _ 


to promote the digestion. 
Y in this case to give the p 
eyes, and other testaceous 
eed, by their absorbent quality 
dity; but they are attended 
TAs." : j 25 me 


. 
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mix them together, A very 


-* 
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venience, that they are apt to lodge in the bowels, 
and occasion costiveness, which may prove vere, 
hurtful to the infant. For this reason they shouh{ 


never be given unless mixed with purgative medi- 
cines ; as rhubarb, manna, ‘or such like. te 

The best medicine which we know in all cases of 
acidity, is that fine insipid powder called magnesia 
alba. It purges, and at the same time corrects the 
acidity ; by which means it not only removes the 
disease, but carries off its cause. It may be given in. 
any kind of food, or ina mixture, as recommended 
in the Appendix. ; 

When an’ infant is troubled with gripes, it ought 
not at first to be dosed with brandy, spiceries, and. 
other hot things, but should have its body opened 
with an emollient clyster, or the medicine mentioned 
above; and at the same time a little brandy may be 
rubbed on its belly with a warm hand before the fire. 
I have seldom seen this fail to. ease the gripes of 
infants. If it should happen, however, not to succeed, 
a little brandy or other spirits may be mixed with 
thrice the quantity of warm water, and a tea-soonful 
of it given frequently till the infant be easier. Some= 
times a little peppermint-water will answer this 


purpose very well. 


GALLING AND EXCORIATION. 


These are’ very troublesome to children. ‘They 
happen chiefly about the groin and wrinkles. of the 
neck, under the arms, behind the ears, and in other. 
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“can. When this is not sufficient, the excariated 
parts may be sprinkled with absorbent or drying 
powders; as burnt hartshorn, tutty, chalk, crab’s 
claws prepared, and the like. When the parts 
affected are very sore, and tend to a real ulceration, 
it will be proper to add a little Sugar of lead to the 
powders ; or to anoint the place with the camphorated 
Ointment. If the parts be washed with spring water, 
in which a little white vitriol has been dissolved, it 
will dry and-heal them very powerfuliy. One of the 
best applications for this purpose, is to dissolve some. 
fuller’s earth in a suilicient quantity of hot water - 
and after it has stood till it is cold, to rub it genily 
upon the galled parts once or twice a-day. 

i. STOPPAGE OF THE NOSE. 

» The nostrils of infants are often plugged up with a 
MOSS mucus, which prevents their breathing freely, 

ind likewise renders it difficult for them to suck or 

wallow. : 

Some in this case order, after a suitable purge, two 

three grains of white vitriol dissolved in half an 

unce of marjorum-water, and filtered, to be applie:] 

Ow and then to the nostrils with a linen rag, 

Vedelius says, if two grains of white vitriol, and the 
me quantity of elaterium be dissolved in half au 


mce of marjorum-water, and applied to the nose, as 
dove directed, that 


leezing, 
In obstinate cases these medicines may be tried ; but 
have never found any thing necessary, besides rub- 
3 the nose at bed-time with a little sweet oil, or 
sh butter, This resolves the filth, and renders the 
“more free. Some nurses remove this com- 
by sucking the child’s nose. This is. by no 
}a-cleanly operation; but when nurses have 


it brings away the mucus Without 
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the resolution to do it, I am far from discouraging the 
practice. Re | an 


Tt 


OF VOMITING.» : ' 


From the delicate state of children, and the great 
sensibility of their organs, a vomiting or looseness 
may be induced by any thing that irritates the nerves 
of the stomach or intestines. Hence these disorders 
are much more common in childhood than in the 
more advanced periods of life, They are seldom 
however dangerous, and ought never to‘be considered 
as diseases, unless when they are violent, or continue 
so long as to exhaust the strength of the patient. 

Vomiting may be excited by an over-quantity “of 
food; by food that is of such a nature as to irritate 
the nerves of the stomach too much; or by the 
sensibility of the nerves being so much increased . as 
to render them unable to bear the stimulus of even! 
the mildest element. PM 

When vomiting is occasioned by too much food, it 
ought to be promoted, as the cure will depend upon 
cleansing the stomach. This may be done either by 
a few grains of ipecacuanha, or a weak solution at 
emetic tartar, as’ mentioned before. When it is 
owing to food of an acrid or irritating quality, the 
diet ought to be changed, and aliment of a milder 
nature substituted in its stead. att 

When vomiting proceeds from an increased degreé 
of sensibility, or too great an irritability of the nerves 
of the stomach, such medicines as have a tendency te 
brace and strengthen that organ, and to abate it: 
sensibility, must be used. The first of these in 
tions may be answered by ‘a slight infusion of 
Peruvian bark, with the addition of a little rhuba 
and orange-peel; and the second oy thi uli 
draughts, to which a few drops of liquid . 
may be occasionally added. lee 


a 
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In obstinate vomitings the operation of internal 
‘Medicines may be assisted by aromatic fomentations 
made with wine, applied warm to the pit of the 
stomach; or the use of the stomach-plaister, with 
the addition of a little Theriaca. 


OF A LOOSENESS, 


A looseness may generally be reckoned salutary 
‘when the stools are sour, slimy, green, or curdled, 
It is not the discharge, but the production of such 
‘stools which ought to be remedied, Even where the 
‘purging is thin and watery, it ought not to be checked 
too suddenly, as it often proves critical, especially 
when the child has caught cold, or an eruption on 
‘the skin has disappeared. Sometimes an evacuation 
of this kind succeeds a humid state of the atmos- 
phere, in which case it may also prove of advantage, 


by carrying off a quantity of watery humours, which - 


would otherwise tend to relax the habit, 


__ As the principal intention of the cure of a looseness” 


1s to evacuate the offending matter, it is customary 
to give the patient a gentle vomit of ipecacuanha, 
and afterwards to exhibit small and frequent doses 
of rhubarb; interposing absorbent medicines, to 
mitigate the acrimony of the humours, -The best 
purge, however, in tnis case, is magnesia alba, It is 
at the same time absorbent and laxative, and operates 
Without exciting gripes. 

_ The antimonial wine, which acts both as an emetic 
and purge, is also an excellent medicine in this case, 
By being diluted with water, it may be proportioned 
to the weakest constitution ; and not being disagree- 
able to the palate, it may be repeated as often as 
eeasion requires. Even one dose will frequently 


ni gate the disease, and pave the way for the use of 


akorbents. If, however, the patient’s strength will 


~ 
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permit, the medicine ou: aht to be repeated every sit, 
or eight hours, til. the stools begin to assume a more 
natural appearance ; afterwards a longer space may 
be allowed to intervene between the doses. W hen it 
is necessary te repeat the medicine frequently, the 
dose ought always to be a little increased, as itg_ 
efficacy is generally diminished by use. 

Some upon the first appearance of a looseness, fly 
immediately to the use of absorbent medicines and 
astringents. If these be administered before the 
offending humours are discharged, though the disease 

may appear to be mitigated for a little time, it soon 
afterwards breaks forth with greater violence, and 
often proves fatal. After proper evacuations, how- 
eyer, these medicines may be administered with. 
considerable advantage. 

Should any gripings or restlessness remain after 
the stomach and bowels have been cleansed, a tea- 
spoonful of the syrup of poppies may he given in & 
little simple cinnamon-water, three or four times a 
day, till these symptoms have ceased, 


OF ERUPTIONS. : a 


Children, while on the breast, are seldom free from 
eruptions of one kind or other. These, however, are | 
not often dangerous, and ought never to be dried up. 
let with the greatest caution., They tend to free the 
‘bodies of infants from hurtful humours, which, af 
retained, might produce fata] disorders. 

The eruptions of children are chiefly owing te 
improper food and neglect of cleanliness. Ifa child 
be stuffed at all hours with food that its stomach 1s 
not able to digest, such food, not being ra 
assimilated, instead’ of nourishing the body, fi n) 
with gross humours, These must either break 2 
in form of eruvtions upon the skin, or 


ie ; 
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wders, That neglect of cleanliness is a very general 
gause of eruptive disorders, must be obvious to every 
ove. The children of the poor, and of all who despise 
¢ .‘nliness, are almost constantly found to swarm with 
Vermin, and are generally covered with the scab, 
‘éch, and other eruptions. 
_. When eruptions are the effect of improper food, 
m want of cleanliness, a’ proper attention to thesé 
lone will generally be sufficient to remove them. 
ng this should not be the case, some drying medicine 
Will be necessary. When they are applied, the body 
‘ought at the same time to be kept open, and cold is 


tarefully to be avoided. We know no medicine that — 
is more safe for drying up cutaneous eruptions than ~ 
Sulphur, provided it be. prudently used. A little of _ 
the flour of sulphur may be mixed with fresh butter, | 


# or hog’s lard, and the parts affected frequently 
touched with it. 
The most obstinate of all the eruptions incident to 
thildren are, the tinea capitis. or scabbed head, and 
ehilblains. The scabbed head is often exceeding diffi- 
eultto cure, and sometimes indeed the cure proves worse 
than the disease. I have frequently known children 
wized with internal disorders, of which they died soon 
Miter their scabbed heads had been healed by the appli- 
Mion of drying medicines. I some time ago saw a very 
‘Striking instance of the danger of substituting drying 
Be icines in the place of cleanliness and wholesome 
food in the Foundling Hospital at Ackworth, where the 
children were grievously afflicted with scabbed heads, 


é nd other cutaneous disorders, Upon inquiry it was 
ae, that very little attention was paid either to the 


ie 


fyperiety or soundness of their provisions, and that 


E vised that they should have more wholesome food, 


ae 


s 


Vb body, and occasion fevers and other internal dis- ._ 


iness was totally neglected ; accordingly it was. 
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wad be kept thoroughly clean. This advice, howeve, 
was not followed, it was too troublesome to the, 
s€rvants, superintendants, &c—The business was’ 
to be done by medicine; which was accordingly} 
attempted, but had nearly proved fatal to the whole 
house. Fevers and other internal disorders immedi-) 
ately appeared, and at length a putrid dysentery, 
which proved so infectious, that it carried off a great) 
many of the children, and spread over a considerable 
_ part oftheneighbouring country.’Thecure ought always 
first to be attempted by keeping the head very clean, 
cutting off the hair, combing and brushing away the) 
scabs, &c, If this is not sufficient, let the head be 
shaved once a week, washe/ daily with soap suds, and 
gently anointed with a lniment made of train oil 
eight ounces, red precipitate, in fine powder, one 
drachm. And if there be proud flesh, it should be | 
touched with a bit of blue vitriol, sprinkled with a) 
little burnt alum. While these things are doing, the 
patient must be confined to a regular light diet, the. 
bedy should be kept gently open; and cold, as far as| 
possible, ought to be avoided, To prevent any bad | 
Sonsequences from stopping this discharge, it will be | 
proper, especially in children of a gross habit, to 
make an issue in the neck or arm, which may be 
kept open till the patient becomes more strong, and 
the constitution be somewhat mented, : 
Chilblains commonly attack children in cold weae | 
ther. They are generally occasioned by the feet 
or hands being kept long wet or cold, and afterwards | 
s'iddenly heated.—When children are cold, instead 
of taking exercise to warm themselves gradually, they / 
run to the fire. This occasions a sudden rarefaction | 
of the humours, and an infarction of the vessels 5 | 
Which being often repeated, the vessels are at | 
ower-distended, and forced to give way. 
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To prevent it, violent cold and sudden heat must de 
equally avoided. When the parts begin to look red __ 
and swell, the patient ought to be purged, and to 
_have the affected parts frequently rubbed with mus- 
tard and brandy, or something of a warming nature. 
They ought likewise to be covered with flannel, and 
kept warm and dry. Some apply warm ashes be- 
‘tween cloths to the swelled parts, which frequentiy 
help to reduce them. When there is a sore, it musi 
be dressed with Turner’s cerate, the ointment o: 
_tutty, the plaster of cerus, or some other drying 
omtment, These sores are indeed troublesome, but 
‘seldom dangerous. They generally heal as soon as 
‘the warm weather sets in, 


OF THE CROUP. 


_ Children are often seized very suddenly with this 

“Wisease, which, if not quickly relieved, proves 
“mortal. It is known by various names in different 
pus of Britain. On the east coast of Scotland it is 
talled the croup. On the west they call it the chock, 
or stuffing. In some parts of England, where I have 
 bserved it, the good women call it the rising of the 
lights. It seems to be a species of asthma, a'tended 
wth very acute and violent catarrhal symptoms. 
_ This disease generally prevails in cold and wet 
‘seasons. It is most common upon the sea-coast, and 
in low marshy countries. Children of a gross and 
‘lax habit are most liable to it. I have sometimes 
known it hereditary. It generally attacks children 
“in the night, after having been much exposed to damp 
_ cold easterly winds through the day. Damp houses, 
wet feet, thin shoes, wet clothes, or any thing that 
obstructs the perspiration, may occasion the croup. 

It is aitended with a frequent pulse, quick and 
laborious breathing, which is performed with a 
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peculiar kind of croaking noise, that may be hearet at, 
a considerable distance. The voice is sharp and 
shrill, and the face is generally much flushed, though 
sometimes it is ofa livid colour. . Hf 
When a child is seized with the above symptoms, 
his feet should immediately be put into warm 
water. He ought likewise to be bled, and to havea 
laxative clyster administered as soon as possible. He 
should be made to breathe over the steams of warm) 
water and vinegar; or an emollient decoction, an 
emollient cataplasms or fomentations may be applie 
round his neck. If the symptoms do not abate, 
blistering plaster must be applied round the neck 
or between the shoulders, and the child may tak 
frequently a table-spoonful of the following julep: 
‘Take penny-royal water three ounces, syrup of althea 
and balsamic syrup, each one ounce, mix them 
together. . 
Assafoctida is found to have a good effect in this 
case. It may be both given in form of elyster, and 
taken by the mouth. Two drachms of on 
may be dissolved in one ounce of Mindererus’ spirit 
and three ounces of perny-royal water. A tabled 
spoonful of this mixture may be given every hour, or 
oftener, if the patient’s stomach be able to bear it, 
1f the child cannot be brought to take this medicine, 
two drachms of the assafcetida may be dissolved in 
common clyster, and administered every six or eigh 
hours, till the violence of the disease abates. I was 
lately favoured with a letter from Dr. William Turn- 
bull in London, a physician of great experience, an 
who, from his former situation on the north-ea 
coast of England, had many opportunities of observing 
the symptoms and progress of this dangerous disease 
T am sorry the letter came too late to be inserted at 
length; but as the Doctor's sentiments diter wee 
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little from my own, this misfortune is the less to be 
regretted. The Doctor indeed observes, that he 
never found blistering of any service; but recom- 
mends cataplasms of garlic, camphor, and Venice 
treacle, to be applied both to the throat and soles of 
the feet. He likewise recommends boluses of cam- 
phor, castor, valerian root, salt of hartsh rn, and 
musk, adapted to the age, strength, &c. of the patient; 
after which he advises two spoonsful of the following 
ecoction ;—Take of garlic and distilled vinegar each 
ounce, hysop-water eight ounces; beat up the in- 
edients together, gradually mixing the water, and 
ding three ounces of honey. Let the whole be sim- 
mered over a gentle fire, and afterwards strained for use. 
To prevent a return of the disorder, all those things 
: ich occasion it must be carefully avoided ; as wet 
feet, cold, damp, easterly winds, &c. Children who 
have had frequent returns of this disease, or whose 
cOustitutions seem to dispose them to it, ought to have 
ir diet properly regulated; all food that is viscid 
hard of digestion, and all crude, raw, trashy fruits, 
ire to be avoided. They ought likewise to have a 
drain constantly kept open in some part of their body, ” 
vy means of a seton or issue, I have sometimes 
kaown a Burgiindy-pitch plaster, worn continually 
between the shoulders for several years, have a very 
py effect in preventing the return of this dreadful 
rder. bi Gi 


OF TEETHING. 

r. Arbuthnot observes, that above a tenth part of 
nts die in teething, by symptoms proceeding froin 

rritation of the tender nervous parts of the jaws, 


es, &c. These symptoms are in a great measure 
ng to the great delicacy and exquisite sensibility 
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of the nervous system at this time of life, which is tog 
oftea increased ‘by an effeminate education, Hence 
it comes to pass, that children who are delicately 
brought up, always suffer most in teething, and often 
fall by convulsive disorders. 

About the sixth or seventh month the teeth gen 
rally begin to make their appearance ; first, the 
-incisores, or fore-teeth; next, the canini, or dog- 
teeth ; and lastly, the molares, or grinders. About. 
the Seenth year, there comes a new set; and about 
the twentieth, the two inner grinders, called dentes 
sapientia, the teeth of wisdom. Yh 

Children, about the time of cutting their teeth, 
slaver much, and have geuverally a looseness. When 
the teething is difficult, especially when the dog-teeth 
begin to make their way through the gums, the child 
has startings in his sleep, tumours of the gums, 
watchings, gripes, green stools, the thrush, fever, 
difficult breathing, and convulsions. 

Difficult teething requires nearly the same trent 
ment as an inflammatory disease. If the body be 
bound, it must be opened either by emollient clyster 
or gentle purgatives; as manna, magnesia alba, 
rhubarb, senna, or the like. The food should be 
light, and in small quantity ; the drink plentiful, but 
weak and diluting, as infusions of balm, or of the 
lime-tree flowers ; to which about a third or fourth et 
of milk may be added. 

If the fever be high, bleeding will be necessaie a 
but this in very young children ought always to be, 
sparingly performed, It is an evacuation which they) 
bear the worst of any. Purging, vomiting, or sweat-| 
ing, agree much better with them, and are general 
more beneficial—Harris, however, observes, - 
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‘@seech under each ear. If the child be seized wiih 
convulsion fits, a blistering-plaster may be applied 
between the shoulders, or one behind each ear, 

Sydenham says, that in fevers occasioned by teeth- 
ing, he never found any remedy so effectual as two, 
three, or four drops of spirits of hartshorn in a spoon- 
ful of simple water, or other convenient vehicle, given 
every four hours. The number of doses may be four, 
five, or six. I have often prescribed this medicine 
with success, but always found a larger dose neces- 
Sary. It may be given from five drops to fifteen or 
twenty, according to the age of the child, and, when 
Costiveness does not forbid it, three or. four drops of 
laudanum may be added to each dose. 

In Scotland, it is very common, when children are 
butting their teeth, to put a small Burgundy pitch 
laster between their shoulders. This generally 
ases the tickling cough which attends teething, and 
S by no means an useless application. When the 
eeth are cut with difficulty, it ought to be kept on 
luring the whole time of teething. It may be en- 
arged as occasion requires, and ought to be renewed 
t least once a fortnight, 

Several things have been recommended for rubbing 
we gums, as oils, mucilages, &ce.; vut from these 
Mich is not to be expected. If any thing of this kind 
to be used, we would recommend a little fine honey, 
hich may be rubbed on with the finger three or four 
mes a-day. Children are generally at this time 
isposed to chew whatever they get into their hands. 
or this reason they ought never to be without some- 
hat that will yield a little to the pressure of their 
AMS, as a crust of bread, a wax-candle, a bit of 
quorice-root, or such like, rz ; 

With regard to the cutting the gums, we have 
dom: known it of any great benefit. In obstinate 
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cases, however, it ought to be tried. It may be per. 
formed by the finger-nail, the edge of a. six-pericé 
that is worn thin, or any sharp body which can b: 
with safety introduced into the mouth; but th 
lancet, in a skilful hand, is certainly the most proper 

In order to render the teething less difficult 
parents ought to take care that their children’s foo. 
be light and wholesome, and that their nerves b 
braced by sufficient exercise without doors, the use o 
the cold bath, &c. Were these things duly regarded 
they would have a much better effect than tocthitn 
necklaces, or other nonsensical amulets worn for tha’ 
purpose. 


OF THE RICKETS, 


This disease generally attacks children between the 
age of nine months and two years. It appeared firs! 
in England about the time when manufactures begar 
to flourish, and still prevails most in towns where the 
inhabitants follow sedentary employments, by which 
means they ‘neglect either to take proper exercise 
themselves, or to give it to their children. 

Causes. One cause of the rickets is diseased 
parents. Mothers of a weak relaxed habit, who neg- 
lect exercise, and live upon weak watery diet, can 
neither be expected to bring forth strong and healthy 
children, or to be able’ to nurse them, after they are 
brought forth. Accordingly we find, that the children 
of such women generally die of the rickets, the’ scro- 
phula, consumptions, or such like diseases. Children 
begotten by men in the decline of life, who are subject 
to the gout, the gravel, or other chronic diseases, 
or who have been often:affected with the venerea| 
disease in their youth, are likewise very liable to the 
rickets. Ay Me eae 

Any disorder that weakens the constitution, oF 
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laxes the habit of children, as the small pox, mea-— 
les, teething, the hooping-cough, &c. disposes them 
his disease. It may likewise be occasioned by 
proper diet, as food that is either too weak and 
watery, or so viscid that the stomach cannot digest it, 
_Bad nursing is the chief cause of this disease. 
hen the nurse is either diseased, or has not enough 
milk to nourish the child, it cannot thrive. But 
Idren suffer oftener by want of care in nurses than 
nt of food. Allowing an infant to lie or sit too 
h, or not keeping it thoroughly clean in its 
es, has the most pernicious effects, 
The want of free air is likewise very hurtful to 
dren in this respect. When a nurse lives in a 
small house, where the air1s damp and confined, 
is too indolent to carry her child abroad into the 
‘air, it will hardly escape this disease, A healthy 
should always be in motion, unless when asleep ; 
be suffered to lie, or sit, instead of being tossed - 
dandled about it will not thrive. 
MPTOMS.—At the beginning of this disease the 
’s flesh grows soft and flabby; its strength is 
nished ; it loses its wonted cheerfulness, looks 
2 grave and composed than is natural for its 
, and does not choose to be moved. The head and 
Hy become too large in proportion to the other 
ts; the face appears full, and the complexion 
Afterwards the bones begin to be affected, 
ially in the more soft and spungy parts. Hence 
ists and ancles become thicker than usual 3; the . 
rt back-bone puts on an unnatural shape; the 
is likewise often deformed ; and the bones of * 
ms and legs grow crooked. All these symptoms _ 
cording to the violence of the disease. The 
is generally quick, but feeble ; the appetite and 
lon for the most nart bad ‘he tecth come 
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slowly and with difficulty, and they often rot anc 
fall out afterwards. Ricketty children generally have 
great acuteness of mind, and an understanding abov 
their years. Whether thisis owing to their being mor 
in the company of adults than other children, or to th 
preternatural enlargement of the brain, is not materia! 

Recimen.—As this disease is always attendet 
with evident signs of weakness and relaxation, ou 
chief aim in the cure must be to brace and strengthet 
the solids, and to promote digestion and the du 
preparation of the fluids. These important ends wil 
be best answered by wholesome nourishing diet 
suited to the age and strength of the patient, opet 
dry air, and sufficient exercise. If the child. has ; 
bad nurse, who either neglects her duty, or does no 
understand it, she should be changed. If the seaso1 
be cold, the child ought to be kept warm; and whet 
the weather is hot, it ought to be kept cool;..a 
sweating is apt to weaken it, and too great a degre 
of cold has the sameeffect. The limbs should b 
rubbed frequently with a warm hand, and the chil 
kept as cheerful as possible. ‘ha 

The diet ought to be dry and nourishing, as goo 
bread, roasted flesh, &c. Biscuit is generally. rec 
koned the best bread; and pigeons, mullets, veal, rabbit 
or mutton roasted or minced, are the most prope 
flesh. Ifthe child be too young for flesh meats, h 
may have rice, millet, or pearl-barley boiled: wit 
raisins, to which may be added a little wine an 
spice. His drink may be good claret, mixed wit 


“an equal quantity of water. Those who cannot affor 


claret, may give the child now and then a wine-glas 
of mild ale, or good porter. ae 

Mrpicinr.—Medicines are here of little ava 
The disease may often be cured by the nurse, Pl 
seldom by the physician. In children of a gro’ 
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habit, gentle vomits and repeated purges of rhubarb 
may sometimes be of use, but they will seldom carry 
off the disease; that must depend chiefly upon such 
things as brace and strengthen the system: fcr which 
purpose, beside the regimen mentioned above, we 
would recommend the cold bath, especially in the 
warm season. It must, however, be used with pru- 
dence, as more ricketty children cannot bear it. 
The best time for using the cold bath is in the 
morning, and the child should be well rubbed with a 
dry cloth immediately after he comes out of it. If 
the child should be weakened by the cold bath, it 
must be discontinued. 

Sometimes issues have been found beneficial in this. 
disease. They are peculiarly necessary for childreu, 
who abound with gross humours. An infusion oj 
the Peruvian bark in wine or ale would be of service, 
were it possible to bring children to take it. W? 
might here mention many other medicines whica 
have been recommended for the rickets ; butas there 
is far more danger in trusting to these than in neg- 
lecting them altogether, we choose rather to pass them 
over, and to recommend a proper regimen as the thing 
ag to be depended on. 


OF CONVULSIONS, 


“Though more children are said to die of convulsions 
than of any other disease, yet they are for the most 
part only a symptom of some other malady... What- 
ever greatly irritates or stimulates the nerves, may 
Xecasion convulsions. Hence infants whose nerves 
ire easily affected, are often thrown into convulsions 
by any thing that irritates the alimentary canal . 
vkewise by teething ; strait clothes; the approach of 
be small-pox, metsles, or other eruptive diseases, 

Ps _ When convulsions Proges from an irritation. of the 


| 
stomach or bowels, whatever cleans them of their aeri# 
contents, or renders these mild and inoffensive, will) 
generally perform a cure: wherefore, if the chid be 
costive, the best way will be to begin with a clyster, 
and afterwards to give a gentle vomit, which may be) 
repeated occasionally, and the body in the mean 
time kept open by gentle doses of magnesia alba, 
er small quantities of rhubarb mixed with the adhe 
of crab’s claws. 
Convulsions which precede the eruption of the) 
small-pox or measles generally go off upon these | 
making their appearance. The princip 1 danger m 
this case arises from the fears and apprehensions of 
those who have the care of the patient. Convulsions 
are very alarming, and something must be done te 
afpease the affrighted parents, nurses, &c. Hence 
the unhappy infant undergoes bleeding , blistering, | 
and several other operations, to the great danger: of its 
life, when a little time, bathing the fect in warm water,’ 
and throwi nginamild clyster ,would have setall torights, 
When convulsion fits arise from the cutting of 
teeth, besides gentle evacuations, we would réecome. 
mend blistering, and the use of antispasmodic | . 
medicines, as the tincture of soot, ‘assafcetida, or castor, 
A few drops of any of those may be mixed ina oe) | 
of white-wine whey, and given occasionally, 
When convulsions proceed from any external cause, 
as the pressure occasioned by strait clothes or band= 
ages, &c. these ought immediately to be removed _ 
though in this case taking away the cause will not 
always remove the effect, yet it ought to be done. It | 
is not likely that the patient will recover, as long as 
the cause which first gave rise to the disorder bee 
tinues to act. 
When a child is seized with convulsions: swith | 
having any complaint in the bowels or at | 
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thing, or any rash or other discharge which has 
been suddenly dried up ; we have reason to conclude 
that itis a primary disease, and proceeds immediately 
frum the brain. Cases of this kind, however, happen 
but seldom, which is very fortunate, as little can be 
done to relieve the unhappy patient. When a disease 
“proceeds from-an original fault in the formation or 
“Structure of the brain itself, we cannot expect that it 
‘should yield to medicine. But as this js not always 
€ cause, even of convulsions which proceed immedi- 
itely from the brain, some attempts should be made 
Oremove them. The chief intention to be pursued 
this purpose, is to make some derivation from the 
bead, by blistering, purging, and the like. Shou'd 
these fail, issues or setons may be put in the neck, 
‘ between the shoulders, 


‘ OF WATER IN THE HEAD,—( Hydrocephalus.) 


Be rrovet water in the head, or a dropsy of the > 
brain may affect adults as well as children, yet, asthe 


fatter are more peculiarly liable to it, we thought it 
Would be most proper to place it among the diseases 
of infants. . ; 
_ Gauses.—A dropsy of the brain may proceed from — 
a done to the brain itself by falls, blows, or the 
like; it may likewise proceed from an original laxity 
r weakness of the brain; from schirrous tumours or 
@¥crescences within the skull; a’thin watery state of 
te biood; a diminished secretion of urine; and lastly, 
fom tedious and lingering diseases, which waste and 
eOMsume the patient. 

| SyMPToms.—This dsease has at first the appear 
ice of a slow fever; the patient complains of a 
n in the crown of his head, or over his.eyes; he 
shuns. the light; is sick, and sometimes vomits ; his. 
ise is irregular and generally tow: though he seems 
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heavy and dull, yet he does not sleep; he is some< 
times delirious, and frequently sees objects double; — 
towards the end of this commonly fatal disease, the 
pulse becomes more frequent, the pupils are gene= 
rally dilated, the cheeks flushed, the patient becomes 
comatose, and convulsions ensue. : 

MEpIciNr.—No medicine has hitherto been found | 
sufficient to carry off a dropsy of the brain. It is 
jaudable, however, to make some attempts, as time or — 
change may bring many things to light, of which at | 
present we have no idea, The medicines generally © 
used are, purges of rhubarb or jalap with calomel, | 
and blistering plaisters applied to the neck or back 
part of the head. To which we would beg leave to | 
add diuretics, or medicines which promote the secre- 
tion of urine, such as are recommended in the common 
dropsy. A discharge from the nose ought likewist | 
t> be promoted by causing the patient to snuff thé — 
powder of asarum, white hellebore, or the like. Ati 

Some practitioners have of late pretended to cure. 
this disease by the use of mercury. I have not been 
so happy as to see any instances of a cure being 
performed in a confirmed drorsy of the brain; but in- 
so desperate a malady every thing deserves a trial, 


——————— 


CHAP. L. 
OF SURGERY. 


2a? Aa 
To describe all the operations of surgery, and to 
point out the different diseases in which these opera= 
tions are necessary, would extend this article far | 
beyond the limits allotted to it. we must therefore | 
confine our observations to such cases as most gene= 
rally occur, and in which proper ‘assistance is either | 
not asked, or not always to be obtained. — A 


Though an acquaintance with the structure of the 
Z| 
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human body is indispensibly necessary to qualify a 
man for being an expert surgeon; yet many things 
might be done to save the lives of their fellow men in 
emergencies by those who are no adepts in anatomy, 
It is amazing with what facility the peasants daily 
perform operations upon brute animals, which are not 
of a less difficult nature than many of those performed 
on the human species; yet they seldom fail of 
" puccess, 
_ Indeed every man is in some measure a surgeon, 
whether he will or not. He feels an inclination to 
assist his fellow-men in distress, and accidents happen 
every hour, which give occasion to exercise this feeling. 
‘The feelings of the heart, however, when not directed 
by the judgment, are apt to mislead. Thus one, by a 
Tash attempt to save his friend, may destroy him; 
‘while another, for fear of doing amiss, stands still, 
and sees his bosom-friend expire, without so much as 
ittempting to relieve him, even when the means are 
In his power. As every good man would wish to 
Steer a course different from either of these, it will 
& doubt be agreeable to him to know what ought to 
be done upon such emergencies. 


a OF BLEEDING. 


No operation of surgery is so frequently necessary 
as bleeding; it ought therefore to be very generally 
understood. But though practised by midwives, 
gardeners, blacksmiths, &c. we have reason to believe 

that very few know when it is proper. Even phy- 
| Sicians themselves have been so much the dupes ot 
theory in this article, as to render it the subject of 
Yidicule. It is, however, an operation of great im. 
ortance, and must, when seasonably and properly 
formed; be of singular service to those in distress, 


* 


7 ‘Bieeding is proper at the beginning of all inflam- 
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matory fevers, as pleurisies peripneumontes, &e. Tee 
is likewise proper in all topica! inflammations, as 
those of the intestines, womb, bladder, stomach, kid= | 
nies, throat, eyes, &e, as also in the asthma, sciatic | 
pains, coughs, head-achs, rheumatisms, the apoplexy, — 
epilepsy, and bloody flux. After falls , blows, bruises, | 
or any violent hurt received either externally or inter= 
nally, bleeding is necessary. It is likewise necessary 
for persons who have had the misfortune to he 4 
strangled, drowned, suffocated with foul air, the 
fumes of metal, or the like. In a word, wherleves 
the vital motions have been suddenly stopped from | 
any cause whatever, except in swoonings occasioned _ 
by mere weakness or hysteric affections, it is proper | 
to open a vein. But in all disorders proceeding frora 
a relaxation of the solids, and an impoverished state 
of the blood, as dropsies, cachexie, &c. bleeding is | | 
improper. q 
Bleeding for topical inflammations ought always 1a 
be performed as near the part affected as possib: e. 
When this can be done with a lancet, it is to be 
preferred to any other meti:od; but where a vei 
cannot be found, recourse must be had to leeches of 
cupping. 
The quantity of blood to be let must always be 
regulated by the strength, age, constitution, manner — 
of life, and other circumstances relating to ‘the | 
% 

patient. It would be ridiculous to suppose that a — 
child could bear to lose as much blood as a growl 
person, or that a delicate lady shouid be bled to the 
Same extent as a robust man. 
From whatever part of the body blood is to be let 

a bandage must be applied oetween that part and tl 
heart. “As it is often necessary, in order to rai 
vein, to make the handave pretty tight, it 
proper in such cases, a3 socn as the blood be 
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applied at least an inch, or an inch and a half from 
the p)ace where the wound is intended to be made, 

_ Persons not skilled in anatomy ought never to bleed 
‘mavein that lies over an artery or a tendon, if they 
ean avoid it. The former may easily be known from 
its pulsation or beating; and the latter from its 
feeling hard or tight, like a whip-cord under tlie 
finger. 

It was formerly a rule, even among those who had 
the character of being regular practitioners, to bleed 
their patients, in certain diseases, till they fainted. 
Surely a more ridiculous rule could not be proposec!, 
‘One person will faint at the very sight of a lancet, 
while another will lose almost the whole blood of his 
body before he faints. Swooning depends more upea 
the state of the mind than of ‘the bocy; besides, it 
may often be occasioned or prevented by the manner 
‘In which the operation is performed. pax 
__ Children are generally bled with leeches. This, 
though sometimes necessary, is a very troublesome 
“and uncertain practice. It is impossible to know 
What quantity of blood is taken away by leeches: 


find it such a difficult operation as they imagine, 


for instance, of head-veins, heart-veins, breast-veins, 
&e, and believe that bleeding in these will certainly 


for which reason, unless iy t-pieal inflanrma-' 


fw, to slacken it alittle: The bandage ought to be 


besides, the bleeding is often very difficult to stop, 
d the wounds are not easily healed. Would those» 
0 practise bleeding take a little more pains, and 
accustom: themselves to bleed children, they would 


Certain vulgar prejudices with regard to bleeding . 
till prevail among the country people, They talk, — 


all diseases of the parts from whence they ara 
sed to come, without considering that all the 
vessels arise from the heart, and return toi 
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tions, it signifies very little from what part of the 
body blood is taken. But this, though a foolish 
prejudice, is not near so hurtful as the vulgar notion — 
that the first bleeding will perform wonders. This" 
belief makes them often postpone the operation when. 
necessary, in order to reserve it for some more im 
portant occasion ; and, when they think themselves in 
extreme danger, they fly to it for relief, whether it he 
proper or not. Bleeding at certain stated periods or 
seasons has likewise bad effects. . 
It isa common notion that bleeding in the feet 
draws the humours downwards, and consequently 
cures diseases of the head and ‘other superior parts ;_ 
but we have already observed, that, in all topical 
affections, the blood ought to be drawn as near the 
part as possible. When it is necessary, however, to_ 
bleed in the foot or hand, as the veins are small, and 
the bleeding is apt to stop too soon, the part ought to 
be immersed in warm water, and kept there till a 
sufficient quantity of blood be ‘et. Pi 
All the apparatus requisite for blood-letting, on 
the part of the patient, is a bandage or fillet, two or 
more small pieces of folded linen for compresses, a 
basin to receive the blood, and a little clean water 
and a towel. The bandage ought to be about a yard 
in length and near two inches broad, a common riband — 
or garter being frequently employed. The compresses ~ 
are made by doubling a piece of linen rag or lint, 
about two inches square. On the part of the sur- 
geon, it is necessary for him to have a good lancet, 
of proper shape; for, if the shoulders of the lancet — 
be too broad, it will not readily enter the vein, | dq 
when it does enter, it invariably makes a large o 
ing, which is not always desirable. If the lanc 
too open pointed, an incautious operator would 
run a risk of transfixing the vein, and wounding 
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artery beneath it. More, however, depends on the 
mode of introducing the lancet than on its shape. 
__. During the operation of bleeding, the patient may 
lie down, sit down, or stand up; either position may 
be chosen as circumstances may require. If the 
patient be apt to faint from the loss of a smal. quan- 
tity of blood, and such fainting can answer no surgical 
“purpose, it is best to bleed him in a recumbent pos- 
ture. But when the person is strong and vigorous, 
there is little occasion for this precaution, and a 
‘Sitting posture is to be preferred, as the most con- 


Wik 


Yenient, both for the surgeon and patient, 
At the bend of the arm, there are several veins in 
‘which a puncture may be made, viz. the basilic, 
fephalic, median basilic, and median cephalic. The 
Median basilic vein being usually the largest and 
Most conspicuous, is that in which the operation is 
Mostly performed; but it should never be forgotten, 
‘that it is under this vessel that the brachial ee 
Yuns, with the mere intervention of the thin aponex 
Totic sheath, sent off by the biceps muscle. In veny 
thin persons, indeed the median basilic vein lies 
almost close to the artery ; and nothing is then more 
sfix the first of these vessels, and 


turgid as possible. Under these 
Weumstances, if the surgeon has not had much ex= 
erience in the practice of venesection, he will do 
rell to be cortent with opening one of the veins of - 


back of the hand, after puttiag the member for __ 


) ie time in warm water, aud appling a ligature 
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In children, a sufficient quant. Pag Blood eannat 
aiways be obtained by venesection; and, in this event, 
the free application of leeches, and, occasionally, ‘i 
pen ptiire of the temporal artery, are the only effectual 
mpathods. 
One of the most common ill consequenees of bleed 
ing in the arm, is a thrombus, or ecchymosis; that is, 
‘a small tumour round the orifice, and occasioned by, 
the blood insinuating itself into the adjoining cellular 
substance, at the time this fluid is issuing from the 
vein, Changing the posture of the arm will fre- 
quently hinder the thrombus from increasing in size, 
so as to obstruct the evacuation of the blood. 
The best applications for promoting the absorption, 
of these tumours, are those containing spirit, vinegar, 
or muriate of ammonia. Compresses, wetted with 
any lotion of this sort, may be advantageously put 
on the swelling, and confined there with a slack 
bandage. 
The integuments and subjacent cellular substance, 
the absorbents, the veins, &c. are all liable to inflam- 
mation, in consequence ‘of bleeding ; a nerve, also, 
‘may be wounded, all requiring proper surgical 
treatment. 


TOPICAL BLOOD-LETTING, ee 


This is performed either by means of a scarifics 
and cupping-g! ass, or leec hes, or by dividing 1 1 


gangrene: ‘Thongh it is ceaaan to 
ce:tainty in which of these Ait any 
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flammation will terminate, yet a probabie conjecture 
y be formed with. regard to the event, from a 
wledge of the patient’s age and constitution, 
nflammations happening in a slight degree upon 
Ids, and without any previous indisposition, will 
ost probably be dispersed: those which follow close 
pon a fever, cr happen to persons of a gross habit 
body, will gonerally suppurate; and those which 
attack very oid people, or persons of a dropsical 
Vhabit, will have a strong tendency to rangrene, 
_ If the inflammation be sight, aml tho constitution 
sound, the dispersion ough: always te be attempted. 
s will be hest promoted by a slender diluting 
» plentiful bleeding, and repeated purges, The 
rt itself must be fomented, and, if the skin be very 
tense, it may be embrocated with a mixture of three- 
ths of ‘sweet oil, and one-fourth of Vinegar, and 
uiterwards covered with a piece of wax-plaister. 
If, notwithstanding these applications, the symp- 
matic fever increases, and the tomour becomes 
Targer, with violent pain and pulsation, it will be 
broper to promote the suppuration, The best appli- { 
ion for this purpose is a soft poultice, which may — 
‘Yenewed twice a-day. If the suppuration pro- ae 
ds but slowly, a raw onion cut small or bruised — 
ay be spread upon the poultice. “hen the abscess 
npe or fit for opening, which may easily be known 
1 the thinness of the skin in the most prominent 
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of the pain, it may be openec xither with a ~ 
cet or by means of caustic. . 
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of it, a fluctuation of metter, which may be felt 
jer the finger, and, generally speaking, an abate- 


last way in which an inflammation terminates, — 
gangrene or mortification, the approach of SBS 
ay be known by the following symptoms » cers 
mmatioa loses its redness, aa -becontey: 
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duskish or livid: the tension of the skin goes off, 
and it feels slabby ; little bladders filled with ichor 
of different colours spread all over it; the tumour 
subsides, and from a duskish complexion becomes 
black; a quick low pulse, with cold clammy sweats, — 
are the immediate forerunners of death. of 
_ When these symptoms first appear, the part ought. 
to be dressed with London treacle, or a cataplasm 
made of lixivium and bran. Should the symptoms 
become worse, the part must be scarified, aud after-_ 
wards dressed with basilicum, softened with oil of 
turpentine. All the dressings must be applied warm. 
With regard to internal medicines, the patient must. 
be supported with generous cordials, and the Peru- 
vian bark exhibited in as large doses as the stomach 
will bear it, If the mortified parts should separate, 
the wound will become a common ulcer, and must 
be treated accordingly. rent 
This article includes the treatment of all those 
diseases, which, in different parts of the country, go _ 
by the names of biles, imposthumes, whitloes, &c. They 
are all abscesses in consequence of-a previous inflam= 
mation, which, if possible, ought to be discussed 5 
but when this cannot bé done, the suppuration 
should be promoted, and the matter discharged by an 
incision, if necessary; afterwards the sore may be 
dressed with yellow basilicum, or some other diges« 
tive ointment. veel 
et oat 
WOUNDS. se39 
No part of medicine has been more mistaken than 
the treatment or cure of wounds. Mankind in ge- : 
neral believe that certain herbs, ointments, and plais- — 
ters are possessed of wonderful healing powers, | 
imagine that no wound can be cured wi 
application of them It is however a fact, tha’ 
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external application whatever contributes towards 
the cure of a wound, any other way than by keeping 
the parts soft, clean, and defending them from the 
external air, which may be as effectually done by dry 
lint, as by the most pompous applications, while it is 
exempt from many of the bad consequences attend- 
ing them. 
_ The same observation holds with respect to internal 
applications. These only promote the cure of wounds 
as far as they tend to prevent a fever, or to remove 
any cause that might obstruct or impede the opera- 
tions of nature. It is nature alone that cures wounds. 
All that art can do is to remove obstacles, and to put 
the parts in such a condition as is the most favour- 
able to nature’s efforts. 
» With this simple view we shall consider the treate 
ment of wounds, and endeavour to point out such 
Steps as ought to be taken to facilitate their cure. 

The first thing to be done when a person has re+ 
eewed a wound, is to examine whether any foreign - 


é 
EAly be lodged in it, as wood, stone, iron, lead, 3 
‘ 


ix, 


lass, dirt, bits of cloth, or the like. These, if pos= 
Sibie, ought to be extracted, and the wound cleaned, 
before any dressings be applied. When that cannot 
@ effected with safety, on account of the patient’s 
weakness, or loss of blood, they must be suffered to 
in in the wound, and afterwards extracted when 
he is more able to bear it. 
_ When a wound penetrates into any of the cavities 
of the body, as the breast, the bowels, &c. or where 
ay considerable blood vessel is cut, a skilful surgeon 
jught immediately to be called, otherwise the patient: 
‘lose his life. But sometimes the discharge of 
ood is so great, that if it be not stopped, the 
‘atient' may die even before a surgeon, though at no 
Teat distance, can arrive, In this case, somethin 
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must be done by those who are present, ff the | 
wound be in any of the limbs, the bleeding may 
generally be stopped by applying a tight ligature, or 
bandage round the member a little above the wound, | 
The best method of doing this is to put a strong | 
broad garter round the part, but so slack as easily to 
admit a small piece of stick to be put under it, which | 
must be twisted, in the same manner as a countryman | 
does a cart-rope to secure his loading, till the bleed+ 
ing stops. Whenever this is the case, he must take 
care to twist it no longer, as straining it too mueh | 
might occasion an inflammation of the parts, and ens | 
danger a gangrene, 
In parts where this bandage cannot be applied | 
various other methods may be tried to stop the bleeds 
: Ing, as the application of styptics, astringents, &e | 
Cloths dipped in a solution of blue vitriol in water, | 
or the. styptic water of the dispensatories, may be 
applied to the wound. When these cannot be ob- | 
tained, strong spirits of wine may be used; Some | 
recommend the agaric of the oak as preferable to any | 
ef the other sty ptics; and indeed it deserves con- | 
siderable encomiums, It is easily obtained,® and | 
ought to be kept in every family, in case of accidents. | 
A piece of it must be laid upon the wound, and | 
covered with a good deal of lint, above which a band- j 
age may be applied so tight as to keep it firmly on. | 
Dr. Tissot, in his Advice to the People, gives the | 
following directions for gathering, preparing, and = 
plying the agaric.—‘' Gather in ‘Autumn, ” savs hi 
‘ while the fine weather lasts, the agaric of the oak, . 
which is a kind of fungus, or excrescence issuing | 
from the wood of that tree. It consists at first of | 
four parts, which present themselves spay | 
1. The outward rind or skin, which may be thrown | 
away. 2. The Bark immediately. under I 
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which i§ thé best of all. This is to be beat well with 
a hammer. till it becomes soft and very pliable. This 


“is the only preparation it requires, and a slice of it 
of a proper size is to be applied directly over the 
bursting open blood vessels. It constringes and 
brings them close together, stops the bleeding, and 
‘Benerally falls off at the end of two days. 3. The ' 
‘third part adhering to the second may serve to stop 


‘the bleeding from the smaller vessels ; and the fourth 
nd last part may be reduced to powder as conducing 
to the same purpose.” Where the agaric cannot be 
lad, sponge may be used inits stead. It must be 
pplied in the same manner, and has nearly the same 
fects. 
' Though spirits, tinctures, and hot balsams may be 
, in order to stop the bleeding when it is exces- 
they are improper at other times. | They donot 
mote, but retard the cure, and often change a sim- _ 
wound into an ulcer. People imagine, because 
balsams congeat the blood, and seem, as it 
{0 solder up the wound, that they therefore hea 
Ethis ig only a deception. They may indeed® stop 
‘flowing blood, by searing the mouths of the ves- * 
$; but, by rendering’ the part. callous, they ob= 
t the cure, te 
slight wounds, which do not penetrate much | 
er‘than the skin, the best application is a bit of. ice 
common black sticking-plaister, This keeps the 
of the wound together, and prevents the. air cic 
i hurting it, which is all that is necessary. When 
nd penetrates deep, it is not safe to keep its 
quite close; this keeps in the matter, and is Ape... 
the wound fester. In this case the best way 
the wound with soft lint, commonly called 
s. It however must not be stuifed in tao hard, 
se it will do hurt. The lint may he covered 
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with a cloth dipped in oil, or spread with the com- 
‘mon wax plaister; and the whole must be kept on by 
® proper bandage. a 

We shall not spend time in describing tne different 
bandages that may be proper for wounds in different 
parts of the body ; common sense will generally sug- 
gest the most commodious method of applying a 
bandage ; besides, descriptions of this kind are not 
easily understood or remembered. 

The first dressing ought to continue on for at least 
two days; after which it may be removed, and fresh 
lint applied as before. If any part of the first dress=- 
ing sticks so close as not to be removed with ease or 
safety to the patient, it may be allowed to continue, 
and fresh lint dipped in sweet oil laid over it. This 
will soften it, so as to make it come off easily at next 
dressing. Afterwards the wound may be dressed 
twice a-day in the same manner till it be quite healed, 
Those who are fond of salves or ointments, after the 
wound is become very superficial, dress it with the 
basilicum ; and if fungous, or what is called proud 
flesh, should rise in the wound, it may be checked, 
by mixing with the ointment a little burnt alum, or 
red precipitate of mercury. 

When a wound is greatly inflamed, the most pro- 
per application is a poultice of bread and milk, soft- 
ened with a little sweet oil or fresh butter. This 
must be applied instead of a plaister, and should be 
changed twice a-day. . 

If the wound be large, and there is reason to fear 
an inflammation, the patient should be kept on very 
low diet. He must abstain from flesh, strong liquors, 
and every thing that is of a heating nature. If he be 
ofa full habit, and has lost but little blood from t 
wound, he must be bled; and, if the sympto ns | 
urgent, the operation may be repeated. But w 
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the patient has been greatly weakened by loss of 
blood from the wound, it will be dangerous to bleed 
him, even though a fever should ensue. Nature should 
ce be too far exhausted. It is always more safe 


to allow her to struggle with the disease in her own 
‘way, than to sink the patient’s strength by excessive 
evacuations, 

Wounded persons ought to be kept perfectly quict 
d easy. Every thing that ruffles the mind or moves 


BURNS. 


N slight burns which do not break the skin,.it i 
tomary to hold the part near the fire for a°¢ 
ent time, to rub it with salt, or to lay a compr 
pon it dipped in spirits of wine or brandy. ~-B 
When the burn has penetrated so deep as to bh 
i break the skin, it must be dressed with some of 
ie liniment for burns mentioned in the Appendis 
With the emollient and gently drying ointment, ; 
commonly called Turner's Cerate. This may be — 
mixed with an equal quantity of fresh olive oil, and 
spread upon a soft rag, and applied to the part 
alfected. When this ointment cannot behad, an eggmay 
peat up with about an equal quantity of the sweetest 
dil. This will serve very well till a proper oint- 
t can be prepared. When the burning is very 
, after the first two or three days, it should be 
with equal parts of yellow basilicum and. k 
rs cerate mixed together, e ’ git 
the burn is yintenk or has occasion» a high 
i oo nN. ir s* j 4 
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degree of inflammation, and tleie 1s reason to feat 
a gangrene or mortification, the same means must Ue] 
used to prevent it as are recommended in other vi 
lent inflammations. The patient in this case, must) 
live low, and drink freely of weak diluting liquors, 
He must likewise be bled, and have his body kept) 
open. But if the burnt parts should become livid) 
or black, with other symptoms of mortification, it 
will be necessary to bathe them frequently with warm) 
champhorated spirits of wine, tincture of myrrh, or 
other antiseptics, mixed with a decoction of the| 
bark. In this case the bark must likewigz> be taken) 
internally, and the patient’s diet must be more 
generous, ; $s 
As example teaches better than precept, I shail 
relate the treatment of the most dreadful case of this) 
kind that has occurred in my practice. A middle-| 
aged man, of a good constitution, fell into a large! 
vessel full of boiling water, and miserably scalded) 
about one half of his body. As his clothes were on, 
the burning in some parts was very deep before they, 
could be got off. For the first two days the scalded) 
parts had been frequently anointed with a mixture of 
lime-water and oil, which is a very proper apple 
for recent burnings. On the third day, when I first) 
isaw him, his fever was high, and his body costive, for! 
which he was bled, and had an emollient clyster ad= 
ministered. Poultices of bread and milk, softened, 
with fresh butter, were likewise applied to the affected 
parts, to abate the heat and inflammation. Tis fever 
still continuing high, he was bled a second time, was) 
kept strictly on the cooling regimen, took the sa 
mixture with small doses of nitre, and had an em: 
clyster administered once a day. When the in 
mation began to abate, the parts were dressed 
tigestive, composed of brown cerate ani yellow 


be 
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n. Where any black spots appeared, they were 
tly scarified, and touched with the treture of 
rrh; and to prevent their spreading, the Peraytan 
k was administered. By this course, the man was 
well in three weeks as to be able to attend his husi« 
s. Linseed oil and iime water in equal parts form 
excellent emollient cooling application to burns 
duced by gunpowder, or those that are less de- 
yed. In some cases, Goulard’s cerate, and a week 
lution of sugar of lead, more quickly procure ese. 


" MR. CLEGHORN’S PLAN OF TREATING BURNS 
ie > AND SCALDS, 


‘Mr. Cleghorn, a brewer of Edinburgh, was inclined 
‘pay great attention to the effects of various methods 
eating burns, on account of the frequency of these 
tlents among his own workmen. His observations 
i him to prefer the immediate application of vine- 
which was to be continued for some hours, by any 
of the most convenient means, until the pain abated, 
and when this returned, the vinegar was renewed. a 
If the burn had been so severe as to produce de- : 
Muction of parts, those, as soon as the pain had ; 
used, were covered with a poultice, the application of 
lich Was continued about six, or, at most, eight 

s, and after its removal, the parts were entirely 
vered with finely powdered chalk, so as take away 

y appearance of moisture on the surface of the 
This being done, the whole burnt surface was 

ed with poultice. The same mode was pursued 

ry night and morning, until the cure was complete, _ 

e use of poultices relaxed the ulcers too much, a 
er Or ointment containing subcarbonate of lead, — 
Applied; but the chalk was still sprinkled on th 
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(sulphuric acid was found to answer as well 
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as vinegar. In cold weather Mr. Cleghorn sometimes 
‘warmed the vinegar a little, placed the patients = 
the fire, gave them something warm internally, and_ 
kept them in every respect in a comfortable situation, 
His object in so doing, was to prevent the occurrence 
of trembling and chillness, which, in two instances, 
after the employment of cold vinegar, took place in an 


alarming degree. 


| 


| 


e 
SIR JAMES EARLE’S PLAN. 

This gentleman was an advocate for the use of cold. 
water, or rather ice; and published several cases of 
extensive burns in which this method was employed) 
with the best success. The burnt parts may either 
pe plunged in cold water, or they may be covered wigh 
linen dipped in the same, and renewed as often as it 
acquires warmth from the part. The applicatior 
should be continued as long as the heat and pain 
remain, which they will often do for a great many 
hours. S| 
Some caution, however, becomes necessary in the 
application of cold, when the scald is of very large 
size, or situated upon the trunk of the body. In ex-| 
tensive burns, superficial as they may be, the patient 
is liable to be affected with cold shiverings, and these 
shiverings may be greatly aggravated by exposure, and 
by the application of cold. Perhaps, therefore, im) 
these examples warm applications ought to be pre- 
ferred. io 
The sores resulting from burns are perhaps more 
disposed than any other ulcer, to form large gran 
nulations, which rise considerably above the level ol 
‘the surrounding skin. At this stage no poultices 
should be used. The sores should be dressed 1 ith: 
Turner’s cerate, or basilicum mixed with a little r 
precipitate, and if the part will allow of the af 
tion of a roller, the pressure will be of great 
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_ in keeping down the granulations (commoniy called 
proud flesh), and rendering them more heaitny. 
7, BRUISES, 
Bruises are generally productive of worse conse-= 
“Guences than wounds. The danger from them does 
‘Ret appear immediately, by which means it often 
happens that they are neglected. It is needless tc 
give any definition of a disease so universally known, 
We shall therefore proceed to point out the method of 
treating it. 
In slight bruises it will be sufficient to bathe the 
‘part with warm vinegar, to which a little brandy or 
Yam may occasionally be added, and to keep cloths 
‘Wet with this mixture constantly applied to it. This 
is more proper than rubbing it with brandy, spirits ot 
‘Wine, or other ardent spirits, which are commonly 
Msed in such cases. 
In some parts of the country the peasants apply to 
f@ recent bruise a cataplasm of fresh cow dung, I 
have often seen this cataplasm applied to violent ‘cone - 
‘tusions occasioned by blows, falls, bruises, and such 
like, and never knew it fail to have a good effect, 
When a bruise is very violent, the patient ought 
nmediately to be bled, and put upon a proper re 
Men. His food should be light and cool, and his 
drink weak, and of an opening nature; as whey, 
Sweetened with honey, decoctions of tamarinds, bar. 
ley, cream-tartar-whey, and such like. The bruised 
Part must be bathed with vinegar and water, as di- 
fected above; and a poultice made by boiling crumb 
if bread, elder-flowers, and camomile flowers, in equal 
tities of vinegar and water, applied to it. This 
Ciiice is peculiarly proper when a wound is joired 
othe bruise. It may be renewed two or three times 


et 
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As the structure of the vessels is totally destroy 
by a violent bruise, there often ensues a great loss of | 
substance, which produces an ulcerous sore very dillie 
cult to cure. If the bone be affected, the sore will | 
not heal before an exfoliation takes piace; that is, 
before the diseased part of the bone separates, and 
comes out through the wound. This is often a very 
slow operation, and may even require several years to 
be completed. Hence it happens, that these sores are | 
frequently mistaken for the king’s evil, and treated as 
such, though in fact they proceed solely from the | 
injury which the solid parts received from the blow, | 
Patients in this situation are pestered with differs | 
ent advices. Every one who sees them proposes @| 
new remedy, till the sore is so much irritated with 
various and opposite applications, that it is often at 
length rendered absolutely incurab.e. The best me-| 
thod of managing such sores is, to take care that the 
patient’s constitution does not suffer by confinement, | 
dr improper medicine, and to apply nothing to them) 
besides simple ointment spread upon soft .int, 0 
which a poultice of bread and milk, with boiled camo 
mile-flowers, or the like, may be put, to nourish the| 
part, and keep it soft and warm. Nature, thus as-) 
sisted, will generally in time operate a cure by throw- 
ing off the diseased parts of the bone, after which the 
sore soon heals. ie 


ULCERS. ; 


Ulcers may be the consequence of wounds, b 
or imposthumes improperly treated; they may | 
wise proceed from an ill state of the humours, 
what may be caileta bad habit of body. 

In the latter case, they ought not to be has 
dried up, otherwise it may prove fatal to th 
Uleers happen most commonly in the d 
and persons who neglect exercise, 
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e most lighle to them. They might often be pre- 
ted by retrenching some part of the solid food, or 
<page! artificial “drains, as issues, nekoem, or the : 


F ‘An ulcer may be distinguished from a wound by 
its discharging a thin watery humour, which is often 
$0 acrid as to inflame and corrode the skin; by the 
hardness and perpendicular situation of its sides or 
edges, by the time of its duration, &c. 

‘Tt requires considerable skill to be able to judge ~ 

hether or not an ulcer ought to be dried up. In 
geueral, all ulcers which proceed from a bad habit of 
Woedy, shouid be suffered to continue open, at least 

i the constitution has been so far changed by proper 
men, or the use of medicine, that they seem 
Sposed to heal of their own accord. Ulcers which 
are the effect of malignant fevers, or other acute dis- 
* ses, may generally be healed with safety after the 
health has been restored for some time. The cure 
bught not, however, to be attempted too soon, nor at 
iny time without the use of purging medicines and © 
a proper regimen. When wounds and bruises have, 
y wrong treatment, degenerated into ulcers, if the — 
Stitution be good, they may generally be healed 
h safety. When ulcers eithe accompany chronic 
iseases, or come in their steed, they must be cau- — 
usly healed. If an ulcer cop4uces to the patient’s 
th, from whatever cause it proceeds, it ought not — 
healed; but if, on the contrary, it wastes the 
beth, and consumes the patient by a slow fever, 


our under this disorder, particularly persons in — 
cline of life; as we have cance iene : 
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they were extolling and generously rewarding those 
whom they ought to have looked upon as their ex 
eutioners. — 
The most proper regimen for promoting the cure o 
ulcers, is to avoid all spices, salted and high-seasoned@ 
food, all strong liquors, and to lessen the a 
quantity of flesh meat. The body ought to be kept - 
gently open by a diet consisting chiefly of cooling 
laxative vegetables, and by drinking butter-milk, 


whey sweetened with honey, orthe like. The patient 


ought to be kept cheerful, and should take as much 
exercise as he can easily bear. * 

When the bottom and sides of an ulcer seem hard 
and callous they mav be sprinkled twice a-day with 
alittle red precipitate of mercury, and afterwards” 
dressed with the yellow basilicum ointment. Some- 
times it will be necessary to have the edges of the 
ulcer scarified with the lancet. 

Lime-water has frequently been known to have 
very happy effects in the cure of obstinate ulcers. 
It may be used in the same manner as directed = 
the stone and gravel. _ 

My late learned and ingenious friend, Dr. Whytt, | 
strongly recommends the use of the solution of cor" 
rosive sublimate of mercury in brandy, for the cure 
of obstinate ill-conditioned ulcers. I have frequent 
found this medicine, when given according to the | 
Doctor’s directions, prove very successful. The dose 
is a table-spoonful night and morning; at the same 
time washing the sore twice or thrice a-day with it. 
In a letter which I had fromthe Doctor a little —, 
his death, he informed me, ‘* That he observed wash 
ing the sore thrice a-day with the solution of a triple 
strength was very beneficial.” ae 

A fistulous ulcer can seldom be cured witho 
operation, It must either be laid open so as 
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Mts callous parts destroyed by some corrosive appl ca- 
‘tion, or they must be entirely cut away by the knife: 
but as this operation requires the hand of an expert 
nm, there is no occasion to describe it. Ulcers 
dow the anus are most apt to become fistulous, and 
are very difficult tocure. Some indeed pretend to 
ave found Ward’s Fistula paste very successful in 
this complaint. It is not a dangerous medicine, and 
ing easily procured, it may deserve a trial: but 
as these ulcers generally proceed from an ill habit of 
y, they will seldom yield to any thing except 
long course of regimen, assisted by medicines, 
which are calculated to correct that particular habit, 
and to induce an almost total change in the con 
stitution. 


4 CHAP. LL 


DISLOCATIONS, 


_ WHEN a bone is moved out of its place or articu- 
lation, so as to impede its proper functions, it is said 
to be Iuxated or dislocated. As this often heppens to 
persons in situations where no medical assistance can 
be obtained, by which means limbs, and even lives, 
are frequently lost, we shall endeavour to point out 

method of reducing the most common luxations, 
ad those which require immediate assistance. Any 
person of common sense and resolution, who is pre- 
it when a dislocation happens, may often be of 
gre service to the patient, than the most expert 
eon can, after the swelling and inflammation 
come on. When these are present, it is difficult 
mow the state of the joint, and dangerous to 
empt a reduction; and by waiting till they are 
off, the muscles becoine so relaxed, aad the 
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cavity filled up, that the bone can never afterware 
be retained in its place. a | 
A recent dislocation may generally be reduced by! 
extension alone, which must always be greater or 
tess according to the strength of the muscles which 
move the joint, the age, robustness, and other cir 
cumstances of the patient. When the bone has been 
out of its place for any considerable time, and a/ 
swelling or inflammation has come on, it will be} 
necessary to bleed the patient, and, after fomenting 
the part, to apply soft poultices, with vinegar, 
to it for some time before the reduction is attempted. 
All that is necessary after the reduction, is ta) 
apply cloths dipped in vinegar or camphorated spirit¢ 
of wine to the part, and to keep it perfectly easy. 
Many bad consequences proceed from the neglect of 
this rule, A dislocation seldom happens without} 
the tendons and ligaments of the joint being stretched 
and sometimes torn. When these are kept easy till) 
they recover their strength and tone, all goes on very 
well; but if the injury be increased by too frequent) 
an exertion of the parts, no wonder if they be found 
weak and diseased ever after. / ‘| 


DISLOCATION OF THE JAW, pst | 


a 

The lower jaw may be luxated by yawning, plows, 
fails, chewing hard substances, or the like. [ft is 
easily known from the patient being unable to shut) 
bas mouth, or to eat any thing, as the teeth of the 
under jaw do not correspond with those of the upp! 
besides, the chin either hangs down, or is thr 
towards one side, and the patient is neither ab 
speak distinctly, nor to swallow without ‘consid 
difficulty. ; i 
The usual method of reducing a dislocated 
to set the patient upon a low stool, so is 1m 26 


. a 
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ay hold the head firm by pressing if against bis 
reas The operator is then to thrust his twa - 
umbs, being first wrapped up with linen cloths that 
ey May notslip, as far back into the patient’s mouth 
#s he can, while his fingers are applied to the jaw 
externally. After he has got firm hold of the jaw, he 
is to press it strongly downwards and backwards, by 
Which means the elapsed heads of the jaw may be 
easily pushed into their former cavities. 
_ +e peasants in some parts of the country have a 
Peculiar way of performing this operation. One of 
hem puts a handkerchief under the patient’s chin, 
smen turning his back to that of the patient, pulls 
im up by the chin so as to suspend him from the 
Bround. This method often succeeds, but we think 
t a dangerous one, and therefore recommend the =f 
jornter. . 
DISLOCATION OF THE NECK, _ : 
the neck may be dislocated by falls, violent blows, 
OF the like. In this case, if the patient receives no 
tssistance, he soon dies, which makes people imagine 
ve neck was broken; it is, however, for the most ; 
rt only partially dislocated, and may be reduced by 
most any person who has resolution enough to 
empt it. A complete dislocation of the neck is ee 
lantaneous death. a 
Vhen the neck is dislocated, the patient is imme a 
tely deprived of all sense and motion; his neck 
Ps, his countenance appears bloated; his chin _ 
7S upon his breast, and his face is generally turned — 
owa s ree! 


nd, and the operator must place himself behind 
Seas to be able to lay hold of his head with beth | “i 


ae 
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hands, while he makes a resistance y practng his 
knees against the patient’s shoulders. In this postur 
he must pull the head with considerable force, gents 
twisting it at the same time, if the face be turned 
one s de, till he perceives that the joint is replaced 
which may be known from the noise which the bones 
generally make when going in, the patient’s beginning 
to breathe, and the head continuing im its natural 
posture. sf 
This is one of those operations which it is more 
easy to perform than describe. I have known 
instances of its being happily performed even by 
women, and often by men of no medical education, 
After the neck is reduced, the patient ought to be 
bled, and should be suffered to rest for some days, 
till the parts recover their proper tone. ? 
DISLOCATION OF THE RIBS. : 

As the articulation of the ribs of the back-bone is 
very strong, they are not often dislocated. It does 
however sometimes happen, which is a sufficient 
reason for taking notice of it. When a ribis dislo- 
cated either upwards or downwards, in order fe 
replace it, the patient should be laid upon his belly 
on a table, and the operator must endeavour to push 
the head of the bone into its proper place. Should 
this method not succeed, the arm of the disordered 
side may be suspended over a gate or ladder, and 
while the ribs are thus stretched asunder, the heads 
cf such as are out of place may be thrust into thei 
former situation. ii 
Those dislocations wherein the heads of the mb: 
are forced inwards, are both more dangerous and t] r 
most difficult to reduce, as neither the hand nor anj 
etrument can be applied internally to direct the luxa 
heads of the ribs. Almost the only thing tha 


a 
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be dune is, to lay the patient upon his belly over a 
cask, or some gibbous body, and to move the fore-part 
of the rib inward towards the back, sometimes shake 
ing it; by this means the heads of the luxated ribs 
may slip into their former place. 


® DISLOCATION OF THE SHOULDER. 


_ The humerus or upper bone of the arm may be dis- 
located in various directions: it happens however 
most frequently downwards, but very seldom directly 
ipwards. From the nature of its articulaton, as well 
as from its exposure to external injuries, this bone is 
the most subject to dislocation of any in the body 
A dislocation of the humerus may be known by 

depression or cavity on the top of the shoulder, and 
an inability to move the arm. When the dislocation 
is downward, or forward, the arm is elongated, and 
@ ball or lump is perceived under the arm-pit; but 
When it is backward, there appears a protuberance 


towards the breast. 
~The usual method of reducing dislocations of the 
houlder is to seat the patient upon a low stool, and to 


Way to the extension, while another lays hold of the 
irm a little above the elbow, and gradually extends 
The operator then puts a napkin under the 
ent’s arm, and causes it to be tied behind his own 
k; by this, while a sufficient extension is made. 
he lifts up the head of the bone, and with his hand 


ichines invented for facilitating this operation, but 
hand of an expert surgeon is always more 
fe. In young and delicate patients, I have generally 
vd it 
ending the arm with one hand, and thrusting 


behind the shoulder, and the arm is thrown forwards - 


eause an assistant to hold his body so that it may give © 


s it into its proper place. There are various — 


a very easy matter to reduce the shoulder, — 


‘gan 
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in the head of the bone with the other. 1a making | 
the extension, the arm ought always to be a little 
bent. } - 

HYSLOCATION OF THE ELBOW. 


The bones of the fore-arm may be dislocated ip any 
djrection. When this is the case, a protuberance may 
_be observed on that side of the arm towards which the} 
bone is pushed, from which, and the patient’s inabiliiy | 
to bend his arm, a dislocation of this jot may easily 
be: known. sf 
Two assistants are generally necessary for reducing! 

a dislocation of the elbow; one of them must lay hold] 
of the arm above, and the other below the joint, and) 
make a pretty strong extension, while the operator 
returns the bones intotheir proper place. Afterwaras 
the arm must be bent, and suspended for some tim 


making an extension in different directions, anf! 
thrusting the head of the bone into its place. — | 


DISLOCATION OF THE THIGH. 


When the thigh bone is dislocated forward. an { 
downward, the knee and foot are turned out, and the 
leg is longer than the other; but when it is displace: 
backward it is usually pushed upwards at the sam 
time, by which means the limb is shortened, and th 
foot is turned inwards. ae 

When the thigh-bone is displaced forward» 
fownward, the patient, in order to have it red 
mist be laid upon his back, and made fast by: 
ages, or held by assistants, while by others: 

sion is made by means of slings fixed abo 
bottom of the thigh a little above the Imee. 
: , ‘ Dw 
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the extension ig made, the operator must push the 
head of the bone outward, till it gets into the socket, 
If the dislocation be outward, the patient must be 
aid upon his face, and, during the extension, the head 
of the bone must be pushed inward, 
\ Dislocations of the knees, ancles, and toes, are 
reduced much in the Same manner as those of the 
yper extremities, viz. by making an extension in 
posite directions, while the operator replaces the 
bones. In many cases, however, the extension alone 
§ sufficient, and the bone will slip into its place 
herely by pulling the limb with sufficient force, It 
$ not hereby meant, that force alone is sufficient for 
@ reduction of dislocations, Skill and address wii] 
ven succeed better than force. I have known a dis- 
tation of the thigh reduced by one man, after all 


@ force that could be used by six had proved in- 
fect nal, 


ee 
JHLAP, Lib, 


OF BROKEN BONES, &c. 


retends to the art of reducing fractures, Though 


@ small degree of learning, with a sufficient 
of common sense and a mechanical head, wil] 
#man to be useful in this way. We would, 
er, advise people never to employ such opera~ 
5 tan expert and skilful surgeon can be had re 


therefore recommend the following hints to’ 


is, in most country villages, some person. — 


en that is impracticable, they must be employed: — 
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When a large bone is broken, the patie 
ought in all respects to be the same as in an 1 
matory fever. He should likewise be kept qui ; 
cool, and his body open by emollient clysters; oT, if 
these cannot be conveniently administered, by fo 
that is of an opening quality; as stewed prune 
apples boiled in milk, boiled spinage, and the like 
It ought however to be here remarked, that persons 
who have been accustomed to live high, are not il of 
a sudden to be reduced to a very low diet. 
might have fatal effects. There is often a nece 
for indulging even bad habits, jn some meas 
where the nature of the disease might require @ Gir 
ferent treatment. S 


bruise or contusion. This operation should not 
be performed soon after the accident happens. 
the patient be very feverish, it may be repeated 
day. When several of the ribs are broken, 
js peculiarly necessary. ~ Sa 
If any of the large bones which support the bod 
are broken, the patient must keep his bed for sevet@ 
weeks. It is by no means necessary, however, 
he should lie all that time, as is customary, | 
his back. This situation sinks the spirits, ga 
frets the patient’s skin, and renders him very U 
After the second week he may be gently raised 
and may sit several hours, supported by a bed che 
or the like, which will greatly relieve him. G 
care, however, must be taken in raising him up, 
laying him down, that he make no exertions 
otherwise theaction of the muscles may pu 
out of its place. Various pieces of ma 
been contrived for counteracting the | 
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scles, and retaining the fragments of broken bones ‘ 
t as descriptions of these without drawings would 
be of little use, I shall refer the reader toac 
and useful performance on the nature and cure of 
‘ractures, published by Mr, Aitken, surgeon, in 


feral improvements of his own, which are pecu, 
ae useful in compound fractures, and in cases 
vhere patients with broken bones are obliged to be 
‘ansported from one place to another. 

_Itis of great importance to keep the patient dry 
md clean while in this situation. By neglecting 
his; he is often so galled and execoriated, that he ig 
Orced to keep shifting places for ease. I have 
mown a fractured thigh-bone, after it had been kept 
Faight for above a fortnight, displaced by this 
leans, and continue bent for life, in spite of all that 
ould be done f 
it has been customary when a bone was broken, 
keep the limb for five or six weeks continually 
pon the stretch. But this is a bad posture. It is 
oth uneasy to the patient, and unfavourable to the 
are. The best situation is to keep the limb a little 
ent. This is the posture into which every animal 
ts its limbs when it gees to rest, and in which 
west muscles are upon the stretch. It is easily 
tected, by either laying the patient upon his side, 
. the bed so as to favour this position of the 


+ 


‘#oue-setters ought carefully to examine wheth 
bone be not shattered or broken into several 
Tn this case it will sometimes be necessary 

the limb immediately taken off, otherwise a 

e or retention may ensue, The horror 
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which attends the very idea of amputation orient 
occasions its being delayed in such cases till too 
late. I have known this principle operate so strongly, 
that a limb, where the bones were shattered into more 
than twenty pieces, was not amputated before the 
third day after the accident, when the gangrene had 
roceeded so far as to render the operation useless. — 
When a fracture is accompanied with a wound, it 
‘ust be dressed in all respects as. a common wound, 
All that art can do towards the cure of a broken 
bone, is to lay it perfectly straight, and to keep it 
quite easy. All tight bandages do hurt. They had 
much better be wa nting altogether. A great many of 
the bad consequences which succeed to fractured) 
bones are owing to tight bandages. This is one of 
the ways in which the excess of art, or rather the 
abuse of it, does more mischief than would be 
oveasioned by the want of it. Some of the mos 
sudden cures of broken bones which were ever 
known, happened where no bandages were applied at 
all, Some method however must be taken to keep 
“the member steady; but this may be done man 
w2vs without bracing it with a tight bandage. 
The best method of retention is by two or more 
splints made of leather or pasteboard. These, if 
moistened before they be applied, soon assume eh 
s'ape of the included member, and are sufficient, i 
the assistance of a very slight bandage, for all the 
purposes of retention. The bandage which we would 
recommend is that made with twelve or eighteen 
tails. It is much easier applied and taken off th in 
rollers, and answers all the purposes of retent 
equally well. The'splints should always be as | 
as the limb, with holes cut for the ancles when 
_ fracture is in the leg. Hf 
In fractures of the ribs, where a bandage | eanne 
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sroperly used, an adhesive plaster may be applied * 
over the part. The patient in this case ought to 
keep himself quite easy, avoiding every thing that 

y occasion sneezing, laughing, coughing, or the 
like. He ought to keep his body in a straight pos- 
ture, and should take care that his stomach be 
constantly distended, by taking frequently some light 
food, and drinking freely of weak watery liquors. 
__ The most proper external application for a fracture 
is oxycrate, or a mixture of vinegar and water. The 
bandages should be wet with this at every dressing. 


OF STRAINS. 


Strains are often attended with worse consequences 
n broken bones. The reason is obvious; they 
@ generally neglected. When a bone is broken, 
@ patient is obliged to keep the member easy, 
‘cause he cannot make use of it; but when a joint 
mly strained, the person, finding he can still make 
ift to. move it, is sorry to lose his time for so 
rifling an ailment. In this way he deceives himself, . 
and converts into an incurable malady what might 
have been removed by only keeping the part easy for 
few days. ' 
Country people generally immerse a strained limb 
‘cold water. This is very proper, provided it be 
ne immediately, and not kept in too long. But 
custom of keeping the part immersed in cold 
‘Water for a long time is certainly dangerous. It. 
elaxes instead of bracing the part, and is more likely 
oduce a disease than to remove one. A great 
external applications are, recommended for 
s, some of which do good and others hurt. The 
ing are such as may be used with the greatest 
_yiz. pouitices made of stale beer or vinegar ~_ 
atmeal, camphorated spirits of wine, Mindere- 
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rus’ spirit, volatile liniment, volatile aromatic spirit | 
diluted with a double quantity of water, and the 
common fomentation, with the addition of brandy or 
spirit of wine, ah 

Wrapping a garter or some other bandage, pretty 
tight about the strained part, is likewise of use. It 
helps to restore the proper tone of the vessels, and 
prevents the action of the parts from increasing the | 
disease. It should not however be applied too tight, | 
T have frequently known bleeding near the affected | 
part have a very good effect: but what we would 
recommend above all is ease. It is more to be 
depended on than any medicine, and seldom fails to) 
remove the complaint. 


OF RUPTURES. 


Children and old people are most liable to this 
flisease. In the former it is generally occasioned by 
excessive crying, coughing, vomiting, or the like. In 
the latter, it is commonly the effect of blows or 
violent exertions of the strength, as leaping, carrying | 
great weights, &c, In both a relaxed habit, indo= 
lence, and an oi.y or very moist diet, dispose 54 
body to this disease. 

A rupture sometimes proves fatal before iis si 
discovered. Whenever sickness, vomiting, and 
obstinate costiveness give reason to suspect an ob-| 
struction of the bowels, all those places where ruptures) 
usually happen ought carefully to be examined. a 
protrusion of a very small part of the gut, 3 
necasion all these symptoms; and, if not returned 
due time will prove mortal. 2 

On the first appearance of a rupture in an i 
it ought to be laid upon its back, with its head 
low. While in this posture, if the gut does 
return of itself. it may easily he rnt rm a he 
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ressure. After it is returned, a piece of sticking — 
aster may be applied over the part, and a proper 
ss or bandage must be constantiy worn for a 
. tonsiderable time, The method of making and 
applying these rupture-bandages for childre i 
applying e pture ges for ec n is” 
tty well known, The child must, as far as 
sible, be kept from crying, and from all viclent 
ertions, till the rupture is quite healed. 
Tn adults, when the gut has been forced down with 
eat violence, or happens from any cause to be 
inflamed, there is often great difficulty in returning 
and sometimes the thing is quite impracticable 
thout an operation; a description of which is 
ign to our purpose. As I have been fortunate 
ough, however, always to succeed in my attempts 
Teturn the gut, without Having recourse to any 
ther means than what are in the power of every 
, I shall briefly mention the method which I 
rally pursue, 
fter the patient has been bled, he must be laid 
om his back, with his head very low, and his breech 
d high with pillows. In this situation flannele 
S$ wrung out of a decoction of mallows and 
omile-flowers, or if these are not at-hand. of 
water, must be applied for a con8iderable time, 
yster made of this decoction, with a large spoonful. 
tter, and an ounce or two of salt, may be after- 
$ thrown up. If these should not prove successful, 
mse must be had to pressure. If the tumour 
ery hard, considerable force will be necessary 3 
Pit is not force alone which succeeds’ here. The 
ator, at the same time that he makes a pressure. 
the palms of his hand, must with his fingers 


Hy conduct the gut in by the same aperture 


be much easier conceived than described, 


which it came out. The manner of doing Be 
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should these endeavours prove ineffectual, clysters of 
the smoke of tobacco may be tried. These have been 
often known to succeed, where every other method 
failed. 
There is reason to believe that, by persisting in the 
use of these, and such other means as the circum= 
stances of the case may suggest, most hernie might 
be reduced without an operation. Cutting for the 
hernia is a nice and difficult matter. I would there- 
fore advise surgeons to try every method of returning 
the gut before they have recourse to the knife. I 
have once and again succeeded by persevering in my 
endeavours, after eminent surgeons had declared the 
reduction of the gut impracticable without an opera- 
tion. I would here beg leave to recommend it te 
every practitioner, when his patient complains of pair 
in the belly with obstinate costiveness, to examine 
the groins and every place where a rupture may] 
happen, in order that it may be immediately reduced’ 
By neglecting this, many perish who were not 
suspected to have had ruptures till after they wert 
dead. I have known this happen where half a dozei 
of the faculty were in attendance. . fal 
An adult, after the gut has been returned, mus’ 
wear asteel Bandage. It is needless to describe this 
as it may always be had ready made from the artists 
Such bandages are generally uneasy to the wearer fo 
some time, but by custom they become quite easy 
No person who has had a rupture after he arrived a 
man’s estate should ever be without one of thes) 
bandages. shih 
Persons who have a rupture ought carefully t 
avoid all violent exercise, carrying great weight: 
leaping, running, and the like. They should jike 
wise avoid windy aliment and strong liquors; an 
should carefully guard against catching cold. age I 
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CHAP. LITT. 
OF CASUALTIES, 


{ Ii 1s certain that life, when to all appearance lost, 
ay often, by due care, be restored. Accidents fre- 
ntly prove fatal, merely because proper means are 
ot used to counteract their effects. No person ought 
e looked upon as killed by any accident, unless 
re the structure of the heart, brain, or some organ 
ecessary to life, is evidently destroyed, The action 
‘these organs may be so far impaired as even to be 
for some time imperceptible, when life is by no means 
e. In this case, however, if the fluids be suffered 
10 grow cold, it will be impossible to put them again 
otion, even though the solids should recover their 
wer of acting. Thus, when the motion of the lungs 
, been stopped by unwholesome vapour, the action of 
heart by a stroke upon the breast, or the functions 
he brain by a blow on the head, if the person be - 
suffered to grow cold,: he will in all probability con- 
finue so; but, ifthe body be kept warm, as soon as 
injured part has recovered its power of acting, the 
s will again begin to move, and all the vital 
ions will be restored. 
is a horrid custom immediately to consign over 
‘death every person who has the misfortune, by @ 
ll, a blow, or the like, to be deprived of the appear- 
2 of life. The unhappy person, instead of being 
ied into a warm house, and laid by the fire, or put 
a ‘warm bed, is generally hurried away to church, 
barn, or some other cold damp house, where, 
a fruitless attempt has been made to bleed him, 
s by one who knew nothing of the matter, he 
mn over for dead. and no further notice taken of — 
This conduct seems to be the result of 
ce, supported by an auicient superstitious 
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notion, which forbids the body of any person killed 
by accident to be laid in a house that is inhabited. 
What the ground of this superstition may be, we 
shall not pretend to inquire; but surely the condact 
founded upon it is contrary to all the principles of 
reason, humanity, and common sense. 3 

When a person seems to be suddenly deprived of 
life, our first business is fo inquire into the cause, | 
We ought carefully to observe whether any substance} 
be lodged in the windpipe or gullet; and, if that is 
the case, attempts must be made to remove it. When 
unwholesome air is the cause, the patient ought im- 
mediately to be removed out of it. If the circulation! 
be suddenly stopped, from any cause whatever, ex~| 
cept mere weakness, the patient should be bled. If 
the blood does not flow, he may be immersed in warm 
water, or rubbed with warm cloths, &c. to promote 
the circulation. When the cause cannot bé suddenly! 
removed, our great aim must be to keep up the vital] 
warmth, by rubbing the patient with hot cloths, or 
salt, and covering his body with warm sand, ashes, 
or the like. | 

4 should now proceed to treat more fully of those 
accidents, which, without immediate assistance 
would often prove fatal, and to point out the mos ! 
likely means for relieving the unhappy sufferers ; | bu 
as I have been happily anticipated in this part ¢ of my 
subject by the learned and humane Dr. Tissot, I shal, 
content myself with selecting such of his observation: 
as seem to be the most important, and adding | sucl) 
of my own as have occurred in the course of f practice 


\ 
OF SUBSTANCES STOPPED BETWEEN THE MOUTH| 
AND STOMACH, Sy td ha ed 
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fect of carelessness. Children should be taught <a 
ew their food well, and to put nothing into the 


wallow. But children are not the only persois 
puilty of this piece of imprudence. I know ma!*y 
ults who put pins, nails, and other sharp-point -d 
ubstances in their mouths upon every occasion, and 
ome who even sleep with the former there all night. 
fhis conduct is exceedingly injudicious, as a fit of 


stomach. The substances which may be pushed 
wn without danger are, all common nourishing 


estible bodies, as cork, wood, bones, pieces of 
metal, and such like, ought, if possible, to be ex- 
tracted, especially if those bodies be sharp pointed, 
& pins, needles, fish-bones, bits of glass, &e. 

_ When such substances have not passed in too 
we should eadeavour to extract them with our 
rs, which method often succeeds. When they 
lower, we must make use of nippers, or a small 


mpt to extract rarely succeeds, if the substance 
8 fiexible nature, and has descended far inte 
llet. ; 


ouths which it would ve dangerous for them .a 


nes, as bread, flesh, fruits, and thelike. Allindi- — 


of forceps, such as surgeons use. But this’ 


oe 
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Uf the fingers or ntppers fail, or cannot be duly 
applied, crotchets, a kind of hooks, must be employed, 
These may be made at once, by bending a piece of 
pretty strong iron wire at one end. It must be intro- 
duced in the flat way; and for the better conducting 
t, there should likewise be a curve or bending at the 
end it is held by, to serve as a kind of handle to it; 
which has this further use, that it may be secured by 
a string tied to it, a circumstance not to be omitted 
in any instrument employed on such occasions, to 
avoid such ill accidents as have sometimes ensued 
from these instruments slipping out of the operator’s 
hand, After the crotchet has passed below the sub- 
stance that obstructs the passage, it is drawn up 
again, and hooks up the body along with it. The 
crotchet is also very convenient, when a substance is 
somewhat flexible, as a pin or a fish-bone, sticks 
across the gullet, the hook, in such cases, seizing 
them about their middle part, crooks and thus dis- 
engages them; or, if they are very brittle substances, 
serves to break them. bby 

When the obstructing bodies are small, and only 
stop up a part of the passage, and which may either 
easily elude the hook, or straiten it by their resist= 
ance, a kind of rings, made either of wire, wool, or 
sik, may be used. A piece of fine wire, of a proper 
length, may be bent into a circle, about the middle 
of about an inch diameter, and the long unbent 
sides brought parallel, and near each other: these! 
are to be held in the hand, and the circu ar part, or 
ring, introduced into the gullet, in order to be con- 
ducted about the obstructing body, and so to extract 
it. More flexible rings may be made of wool, thread, 
silk, or small pack-thread, which may be waxed for 
their greater strength and consistence. One of these: 
is to be tied fast to a handle of iron-wire, ¥ 
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ne, or any kind of flexible wood, and by this means 
oduced, in order to surround the obstructing 
stance, and to draw it out. Several of these rings 
passed through one another may be used, the more 
ertainly to lay hold of the obstructing body, which 
ty be involved by one, if another should miss it. 
hese rings have one advantage, which is, that when 
substance to be extracted is once laid hold of, it 
ay then, by turning the handle, be retained so 
strongly in the ring thus twisted, as to be moved 
very way, which must in many cases be a consider- 
le advantage. 
“Another material employed on these unhappy occa- 
ons is the sponge. Its propeity of swelling con- 
erably on being wet is the principal foundation of 
usefulness here. If any substance is stopt in 
the gullet, but without filling up the whole passage, a 
bit of sponge may be introduced into that part which 
Sunstopt, and beyond the substance. The sponge 
soon dilates, and grows larger in this moist situation; 
and indeed the enlargement of it may be forwarded 
by making the patient swallow a few drops of water. 
Afterward it is to be drawn back by the handle to 
hich it is fastened; and as it is now too large to 
feturn through the small cavity by which it was con-. 
eyed in, it draws out the obstructing body along 
with it. 
The compressibility of sponge is another founda- 
Jon of its usefulness in such cases. A pretty large 
ece of sponge may be compressed or squeezed into 
aall size, by winding a string of tape closely about 
which may be easily unwound, and withdrawn, 
et the sponge has been introduced. A bit of 
ge may likewise be compressed by a piece of 
é~bone split at one end; but this can hardly be 
Mduced in such a manner as not to hurt the 
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I have often known pins and other snarp eodies 
which had stuck in the throat, brought up by cauusin: 
the person to swallow a bit of tough meat dried to ¢ 
thread, and drawing it quickly up again. This is 
safer than swallowing Sponge, and will often ans we} 


remains one more, which is, to make the patieni 
vomit; but this can scarcely be of any service, unless) 


chief. If the patient can swallow, vomiti 
excited by taking half a drachm or two ser 
ipecacuanha in powder made into a draught. 
not able to swallow, an attempt may be made to ex- 
cite vomiting, by tickling his throat with a feather ; 
and, if that shouid not succeed, a clyster of tobaeed| 
may be administered, It is made by boiling an ounce! 
of tobacco in a sufficient quantity of water; this bh: 5 
often been found to succeed, when other attempts to) 
excite vomiting had failed. 12 
When the obstructing body is of such a nature 
that it may with. safety be pushed downwards, 
may be attempted by means of a wax-candle oi 
and a little heated, so as to make it flexible; or 
piece of whale-bone, wire, or flexible wood, with 
Sponge fastened to one end. m4 
Should it be impossible to extract even those) 
bodies which it is dangerous to admit into the sto- 
mach, we must then prefer the least of two evils, and 
sather run the hazard of pushing them down than 
suifer the patient to perish in a few minutes; 
we ought to scruple this resolution the less, as a 
many instances have happened, where the swa 
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uch hurtful and indigestible substances has beeu 
ollowed by no disorder. 

Whenever it is manifest that all endeavours either 
to extract or push down the substance must prove 
fiectual, they should be discontinued; because 
he inflammation occasioned by persisting in them 
ght be as dangerous as the obstruction itscif. Some 
ave died in consequence of the inflammation, even 
x the body which caused the obstruction had beea. 
itirely removed. 

While the means recommended above are making 
of, the patient should often swallow, or, if he 
annot, he should frequently receive by injection 
gh a crooked tube, or pipe that may reach down 
he gullet, some emollient liquor, as warm milk 
ad water, barley-water, or a decoction of mallows, 
ections of this kind not only soften and soothe 
irritated parts, but, when thrown in with foree, 
often more successful in loosening the vbstructio4 
an all attempts with instruments. 
When, after all our endeavours, we are obliged t 
leave the obstructing body in the part, the patient 
/nust be treated as if he had an inflammatory disease, 
Me should be bled, kept upon a low diet, and have 
is whole neck surrounded with emollient poultices, 
he like treatment must always be used, if there be 
my reason to suspect an inflammation of the passages, 
jhough the obstructing body be removed, 
igs Proper degree of agitation has sometimes loos- 
ned the inherent body more effectually than instru. 
» Thus, a blow on the back has often forced 
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‘More proper and efficacious when the substance 
nto the wind-pipe. In this case, vomiting and 
g are likewise to be excited. Pins, which 
the gullet, have been frequently discharged 
iding on horseback, or in a carriage, 


substance which stuck in the gullet; but this ig 
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When any indigestible substance has been forced 
down into the stomach, the patient should use a very 
mild and smooth diet, consisting chiefly of fruits and 
farinaceous substances, as puddings, pottage, and 
soups. He should avoid all heating and irritating 
things, as wine, punch, pepper, and such like; and 
his drink should be milk and water, barley-water, on 
whey, ‘o 
When the gullet is so strongly and fully closed, 
that the patient can receive no food by the mouth, 
he must be nourished by clysters of soup, jelly, and 
tiie like, ‘aS 
When the patient is in danger of being immediately 
suffocated, and all hope of freeing the passage is 
vanished, so that death seems at hand, if respiration be 
not restored ; the operation of bronchotomy, or openit 
of the wind-pipe, must be directly performed. As this 
operation is neither difficult to an expert surgeon, nor 
- very painful to the patient, and is often the only 
method which can be taken to preserve life in these 
emergencies, we thought proper to mention it, 
though it should only be attempted by person 
skilled in surgery. am 


DROWNED PERSONS.—SUSPENDED ANIMATION. 


When a person has remained above a quarter o! 
an hour under water, there can be no considerable, 
hopes of his recovery. But as several circumstances 
may happen to have continued life, in such an un 
fortunate situation, beyond the ordinary term, W 
should never too soon resign the unhappy object. tc 
his fate, but try every method for his relief, as there 
are many well attested proofs of the recovery of 8 
sons to life and hea'th whe had been taken out of the 
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time without exhibiting any signs of life. 
_ The first thing to be done, after the body is taken 
of the water, is to convey it as soon as possible 
to some convenient place where the necessary opera- 
=: for its recovery may be performed. In doing 
this, care must be taken not to bruise or injure the 
y by carrying it in any unnatural posture with 
te head downwards, or the ke. If an adult body, 
it ought to be laid on a bea, or on straw, with the 
ad a little raised, and carried on a cart or on men’s 
shoulders, and kept in as natural and easy a positior 
as possible. A smal] body may be carried in the 


In attempting to recover rsons apparent! 

; PRG aor A i PS PP *} 
wwned, the principal intention to be pursued is, 
| restore the natural warmth, upon which all the vital 
actions depend ; and to excite those functions by 
le application of stimulants, not only to the skin, 
it likewise to the lungs, intestines, &c. ; 
Though cold was by no means the cause of a per- 
son’s death, yet it will prove an effectual obstacle to 
uu: : . . . 

Mis recovery. For this reason, after stripping him of 
lis wet clothes, his body must be strongly rubbed for 
a considerable time with coarse linen cloths, as warm 
as they can be made; and, as soon as a well-heated 


rain be got ready, he may be laid in it, and the 


rubbing should be continued. Warm cloths ought 

ise to be frequently applied to the stomach and 
wels, and hot bricks, or bottles of warm water, to 
Soles of his feet, and to the palms of his 


nose; and the spine of the back and pit of 
mach may be rubbed with warm brandy, or 
mts of wine. “The temples ought always to be 


ter apparer.tly dead, and who remained a consideras’ 


ong volatile spirits should be frequently applied — 
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chafed with volatile spirits; and stimulatmg pow= 
ers, as that of tobacco or marjoram, may be blown 
up tne nostrils. ’ = 
Zo renew the breathing, a strong person may blow 
his own breath into the patient’s mouth with all the 
force he ean, holding his nostrils at the same time. 
When it can be perceived by the rising of the chest 
or belly that the lungs are filled with air, the person 
ought to desist from blowing, and should press the 
breast and belly so as to expel the air again; and 
this operation may be repeated for some time, alter- 
nately inflating and depressing the lungs so as td 
imitate natural respiration, 
If the lungs cannot be inflated in this manner,’ it 
may be attempted by blowing through one of the 
nostrils, and at the same time keeping the other 
close. Dr. Monro for this purpose recommends a 
wooden pipe fitted at one end for filling the nostril 
and at the other from being blown into by a person’s 
mouth, or for receiving the pipe of a pair of bellows, 
to be employed for the same purpose, if necessary. | 
When air cannot be forced into the chest by the 
mouth or nose, it may be necessary to make an 
opening into the wind-pipe for this purpose. It’ is 
needless, however, to spend time in describing thi 
operation, as it should not be attempted, unless by 
persons skilled in surgery. a 
‘To stimulate the intestines, the fume of tobacca 
may be thrown up in form of clyster. There ‘are 
various pieces of apparatus contrived for this purpose, 
which may be used when at hand ; but where these 
cannot be obtained, the business may be done by a 
common tobacco pipe. The bowl of the pipe must 
be filled with tobacco well kindled, and after the 
small tube has been introduced into the fundament, 
the smoke may be forced up by blowing through a 


mouth of the bag may be applied round the small 
of a tobacco pipe, in the bowl of which tobacce 
be kindled, and the smoke biown up, as directed 
ve. Should it be found impracticable to throw 
) the smoke of tobacco, clysters of warm water, 

the addition of a little salt and some wine or 
its, may be frequently administered. This may 
one by a common clyster-bag and pipe; but, as 
ught to be thrown well up, a pretty large syringe 
answer the purpose better. = 
/ While these things are doing, some of the attend- 
§ ought to be preparing a warm bath, into which 
@ person should be put, if the above endeavours 
ove ineffectual. Where there are no conveniences 
T using the warm bath, the body may be covered 


ater, swelied, bloated, and to all appearance dead, 

‘laying her naked body upon hot ashes, covering 
ier with others equally hot, putting a bonnet round _ 
head, and a stocking round her neck stuffed with 
#Same, and heaping coverings over ail. After she 
# remained half an hour in this situation, her 
i¢ returned, she recovered speech, and cried out, 
freeze, I freeze ;” a little cherry-brandy was given” 
and she remained buried as it were under the 
for eight hours; afterwards she was taken out, 
any other complaint except that: of lassitude’ 
iness, which ia off'in a few days. The 
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Doctor mentions likewise an instance of a man whe 
was restored to life, after he had remained six houfs 
under water, by the heat of a dunghill. es 
Till the patient shews some signs of life, and is 
able to swallow, it would be useless, and even dan- 
gerous, to pour liquors into his mouth. His lips, 
however, and tongue, may be frequently wet with ‘a 
feather dipped in warm brandy or other strong spirits ; 
and, as soon as he has recovered the power of swal- 
lowing, a little warm wine, or some other cordial 
‘ought every now and then to be administered. | 
Some recommend a vomit after the patient is @ 
little re-animated: but if he can be made to puke 
without the sickening draught, it will be more safe 
this may generally be done by tickling the throat and 
fauces with an oiled feather, or some other soft su b- 
stance, which will not injure the parts. Tissot, im 
this case, recommends the oxymel of squills, a table. 
spoonful of whieh, diluted with water, may be giver 
every quarter of an hour, tili the patient has taker 
five or six doses. Where that medicine is not al 
hand, a strong infusion of sage, camomile-flowers 
or carduous benedictus, sweetened with honey, 61 
some warm water, with the addition of a little salt, 
may, says he, supply its place. The Doctor does not 
intend that any of these things should be given ir) 
such quantity as to occasion vomiting. He thinks! 
emetics in this situation are not expedient. erg 
. We are by no means to discontinue our assistanee 
as soon as the patients discover some tokens of life, 
since they sometimes expire after these first appear 
ances of recovering, The warm and stimulatin 
applications are still to be continued, and small quan- 
tities of some cordial liquor ought frequently: to be } 
administered. Lastly, though the person should be 
manifestly re~animeted, there sometimes remain @ 
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pression, a cough, and feverishness, which effectu- 
ly constitute a disease. In this case it will be 
necessary to bleed the patient in the arm, and to 
¢ause him to drink plentifully of barley-water, elder- 
flower-tea, or any other soft pectoral infusions. 
Such persons as have the misfortune to be deprived 
bt the appearances of life, by a fall, a blow, suffoca- 
tion, or the like, must be treated nearly in the same 
Manner as those who have been for some time under 
Water. I once attended a patient who was so 
Stunned by a fall from a horse, that for above six 
hours he scarcely exhibited any signs of life; yet 
this man, by being bled, and proper methods taken 
to keep up the vital warmth, recovered, and in a few 
days was perfectly well. Dr. Alexander gives an 
instance to the same purpose, in the Edinburgh 


Physical and Literary Essays, of aman who was to — 


| appearance killed by a blow on the breast, but 
recovered upon being immersed for some time in 
Warm water. These, and other instances of a similar 
hature, which might be adduced, amount to a full 
proof of this fact, that many of those unhappy per- 
sons who lose their lives by falls, blows, and other 
accidents, might be saved by the use of proper means 
luly persisted in. 
\__ OF Noxious vapours. (Atrial Poisons.) 
Air may be many ways rendered noxious, or even 
uctive to animals. This may either happen from 
vivifying principle being destroyed, or from subtle 
Rosine: with which it is impregnated. Thus air 
it has passed through burning fuel is neither capa- 
supporting fire nor the life of animals. Hence 
anger of sleeping in close chambers with char- 
. Some, indeed, suppose the danger here 
from the sulphurous oils contained in the 
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’ charcoal, which is set at liberty and diffused all over 
the chamber: while others imagine it is owing to the 
air of the room been charged with phlogiston. Be 
this as it may, it is a situation carefully to be avoided. 
Indeed, it is dangerous to sleep ina small apartment 
with a fire of any kind. I lately saw four persons 
whe had been suffocated by sleeping in an apartment 
where a small fire of coal had been left burning. _ 
The vapour which exhales from wine, cyder. beer, 
or other liquors, in the state of fermentation, contains 
something poisonous, which kills in the same manner 
as the vapour of coal. Hence there is always danger 
in going into cellars where a large quantity of these 
liquors is in a state of fermentation, especially if 
they have been close shut up for some time. There 
have been many instances of persons struck dead on 
entering such places, and of others who have with 
difficulty escaped. oh 
When subterraneous caves, that have been very 
ong shut, are opened, or when deep wells are cleaned, 
which have not been emptied for several years, the 
vapours arising from them produce the same effects 
as those mentioned above. For this reason, no per- 
son ought to venture into a well, pit, cedar, or any 
place that is damp, and has been long shut up, till 
the air has been sufficiently purified, by burning 
gunpowder in it. It is easy to know, as has been 
observed in a former part of this work, when the arr 
of such places is unwholesome, by letting down a 
lighted candle, throwing in burning fuel, or the like. 
If these continue to burn, people may safely venture 
in; but where they are suddenly extinguished, no 
one ought to enter till the air has been first purilied 
by fire, oe 
The offensive smell of lamps and of candles, 
cially when the‘r flames are extinguished, | 
like other vapours, thou» with less violence, 
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fiddenly. There have, however, been instances of 
pov le killed by the fumes of lamps which had been 
tinguished in a close chamber, and persons of weak 
welicate breasts generally find themselves quickly 
mpressed in apartments illuminated with many can- 


Such as are sensible of their danger in these situa 
tions, and retreat seasonably from it, are generally 
telieved as soon as they get into the open air; or, 
they have any remaining uneasiness, a little water 
ed vinegar, or lemonade drunk hot, affords them 
‘lief. But when they are so far’ poisoned, as to 
have lost their feeling and understanding, the follow- 
4ng means must be used for their recovery : 

The patient should be exposed to a very pure, 
esh, and open air; and volatile salts, or other Sti 
lating substances, held to his nose. He should 
ext be bled in the arm, or if that does not succeed, 
inthe neck. His legs ought to be put into warm 
Water, and well rubbed. As soon as hecan swallow, 
some lemonade, or water and vinegar, with the ad~ 
dition of a little nitre, may be given him, ee 
_ Nor are sharp clysters by any means to be neg- 
lected ; these may be made, by adding to the common 
yster, syrup of buckthorn and tincture of senna, of 
ich two ounces ; or, in their stead, half an ounce of 

fenice turpentine, dissolved in the yolk of an ege. 
Should these things not be at hand, two or three large 


The same means, if necessary, Which were re- 
mended in the former part of this chapter, may 
ised to restore the circulation, warmth, &c. 
fr. Tossach, surgeon at Alloa, relates the case of a 
| suffocated by the steam of burning coal, whom’ 
ecovered by blowing his breath into the patient's 

leeding him in the arm, and causing, him t@ 


onsful of common salt may be put into the clys- 
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be weil rubbed and tossed about. And Dr. Frewen, 
of Sussex, mentions the case of a young man who 
was stupified by the smoke of sea-coal, but was rew 
covered by being plunged into cold water, and afters 
wards 1aid in a warm bed, = 
The practice of plunging persons suffocated by 
noxious vapours in cold water, would seem to be sup- 
ported by the common experiment of suffocating dogs” 
in the grotto del cano, and afterwards recovering thenp 
by throwing them into the neighbouring lake. When 
a person dies from suffocation, the symptoms are 
nearly similar to those of apoplexy. : 


_ 


nt 
EFFECTS OF EXTREME COLD. ' 
When cold is extremely severe, and a person is 
exposed to it for a long time, it proves mortal, in 
consequence of its stopping the circulation in the 
extremities, and forcing too great a proportion of 
blood towards the brain ; so that the patient dies of 
a kind of apoplexy, preceded by great sleepiness, 
The traveller, in this situation, who finds himself 
begin to grow drowsy, should redouble his efforts to 
extricate himself from the imminent danger he is 
exposed to. This sleep, which he might consider as; 
some alleviation of his sufferings, would, if indulged, 
prove his last. ; ot 
Such violent effects of cold are happily not very 
common in this country ; it frequently happens, i 
ever, that the hands or feet of travellers are so be-. 
numbed or frozen, as to be in danger of a mortification,” 
if proper means are not used to prevent it. The chief 
danger in this situation arises from the sudden. ap-. 
plication of heat. It is very common, when the hai 
or feet are pinched with cold, to hold them tothe 
yet reason and observation shew that this is a 
dangerous and imprudent practice. “4 
Every peasant knows, if frozen meat, 


‘Ypots of any kind, be brought near the fire, or put 
‘into warm water, they will be destroyed, by rotten- 
ass, or a kind of mortification; and that the only 
y to recover them, is to immerse them for some 
e in very cold water. The same observation holds 
‘with regard to animals in this condition, 

When the hands or feet are greatly benumbed with 
‘told, they ought either to be immersed in cold water, 
‘or rabbed with snow, till they recover their naturai 
Warmth and sensibility ; after which the person may 
be removed into an apartment a little warmer, and 
may drink some cups of tea, or an infusion of elder 
flowers sweetened with honey. Every person must 
have observed, when his hands were even but slightly 
@ffected with cold, that the best way to warm them 
was by washing them in cold water, and continuing to 
Tab them well for some time. 

|" When a person has been so long exposed to the 
‘cold, that all appearances of life are gone, it will te 
mecessary to rub him all over with snow or cold wae 
ter ; or, what will answer better, if it can be obtained, 
to immerse him in a bath of the very coldest water. 
There is the greatest encouragement to persist in the 
jise of these means, as we are assured that persons 
who had remained in the snow, or had been exposed 


|to the freezing air during five or six successive days, 


fours, have, nevertheless, been t yived. My 
| Thave always thought, that ‘the whitloes, kibes, 
jthilblains, and other inflammations of the extremities, 
jWhich are so common among,the peasants in the cold 


ns from cold to heat. After they have been ex- 
to an extreme degree of cold, they immediately 
ly their hands and feet to the fire, or, if they have 
n, plunge them into warm water, by which 
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jand who had discovered no marks of life for several © 


. were chiefly occasioned by their sudden tran- __ 


- 
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means, if a mortification does not happen, an inffai 
maiion seldom fai.s to ensue. Most of the ill con= 


eqnences from this quarter might be easily avoided, 
by vuly observing the precautions mentioned above, — 
EFFECTS OF EXTREME HBAT, | 

The effects of extreme heat, though not so common! 
in this country, are no less fatal, and much more sud-} 
den, than those of coid. In hot countries peor ‘| 
frequently drop down dead in the streets, exhausted 
with heat and fatigue. In this case, if any warm 
cordial can be poured inte the mouth it ought to be 
done. If this cannot be effected, they may be thrown 
up in form of a.clyster. Volatile spirits, and other 
things of a stimulating nature, may be applied to the 
skin, which should be wel} rubbed with coarse cloths, 
whipped with nett'es, or other stimulating things— 
Some of the ancient physicians are said to have 
‘stored to life persons apparently dead, by beating 
them with rods. “ed 
_Head-aches are often caused by exposure to intens e 
heat: and in climates where people are liable to coups 


ae soleil, it is a common custom to use cold applica-| 
tions to the head, bag | 


CHAP LIV. 


OF FAINTING FITS, (Syncope) 


_SrRonG and healthy persons, who abound ¥ 
blood, are often seized with sudden fainting fits, : 
violent exercise, drinking freely of warm or s 
liquors, exposure to great heat, intense applicati 
study, or the like. af 

In such cases the patient should be made to sine 
to some vinegar. His temples, forehead, and 


' 
i 


atthe same time to be bathed with vinegar 


two or three spoonsful of vinegar, with four or five 
times as much water, may, if he can swallow, be 
ed into his mouth. 

Tf the fainting proves obstinate, or degenerates into 
yncope, that is, an abolition of feeling and under- 
anding, the patient must be bled. After the bleed- 
aclyster will be proper, and then he should be 
easy and quiet, only giving him every half hour 
p or two of an infusion of any mild vegetable, 
the addition of a little sugar and vinegar, 
hen swoonings, which arise from this cause, occur 
uently in the same person, he should, in order to 
pe them, confine himself to a hght diet, consist- 
chiefly of bread, fruits, and other vegetables, 
drink ought to be water or small beer, and he 


than an excess of blood, Hence, they are very 
dy to happen alter great evacuations of any kind, 
inate watching, want of appetite, or such like, 


tioned above must be pursued. 

The patient should be laid in bed, with his head 

, and being covered, should have his legs, thighs, 
; and his whole body rubbed strongly with hot 
els. Hungary water, volatile salts, or strong 

nelling herbs, as rue, mint, or rosemary, may be 
d to his nose. His mouth may be wet with a 


tum or brandy; and, if he can swallow, some > 


me, mixed with sugar and cinnamon, which is 
elleut cordial, may be poured into his mouth, 
ipress of flannel dipt in hot wine or brandy 
e applied to the pit of his stomach, and warm 


i 


or bottles filled with hot water, laid to the 
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1 with an equal quantity of warm water; and | 


Id sleep but moderately, and take much exercise, — 
t fainting fits proceed much oftener from ade- 


nese an almost directly opposite course to that. 


iv 
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As soon as the patient 1s recovererf a uttle, he 
should take some strong soup or broth, or a lit 
bread or biscuit soaked in hot-spiced wine. To pi 
vent the return of the fits, he ought to take oftén, 
but in small quantities, some light, yet strengthening 
nourishment, as panado made with soup instead oI 
water, new-laid eggs lightly poached, chocolate, light 
roast meats, jellies, and such like. 

Those fainting fits, which are the effect of bleeding: 
or of the violent operation of purges, belong to this 
class. Such as happen after artificial bleeding ar 
seldom dangerous, generally terminating as soon a¥ 
the patient is laid upon the bed; indeed person: 
subject to this kind should always’ be bled lying, ir 
order to prevent it. Should the fainting howeve: 
continue longer than usual, volatile spirits may be 
held to the nose, and rubbed on the temples, &c. 

When fainting is the effect of too strong or acri€ 
purges or vomits, the patient must be treated in al) 
respects as if he had taken poison, He should be 
made to drink plentifully of milk, warm water, ant) 
oil, barley-water, or such like; emollient clysterd 
will likewise be proper, and the patient’s strengtt 
should afterwards be recruited, by giving him 8 
rous cordials, and anodyne medicines. 

Faintings are often occasioned by indigestion.—| 
This may either proceed from the quantity or qual ty 
of the food. When the former of these is the cause 
the cure will be best performed by vomiting, whi si 
may be promoted by causing the patient to drink # i 
weak infusion of camomile flowers, carduus bené 
dictus, or the like. When the disorder proceeds fr 
the nature of the food, the patient, as in the 
weakness, must be revived by strong smells, 
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fie which he should be made to swallow a large 
uantity of light warm fluid, which may serve to 
rown, as it were, the offending matter, to soften its 
erimony, and either to effect a discharge of it by 
pmiting, or force it down into the intestines. 

Even disagreeable smells will sometimes occasion 
woonings, especially in people of weak nerves. When 
4s happens, the patient should be carried into the 
pen air, have stimulating things held to his nose, 
ad those substances which are disagreeable to him 
ight immediately to be removed. But we have 
teady taken notice of swoonings which arise from 
srvous disorders, and shall therefore say no more 
pon that head. 

Fainting fits often happen in the progress of 
Seases. In the beginning of putrid diseases they 
merally denote an oppression at stomach, or a mass 
‘Corrupted humours, and they cease after evacua- 
ms by vomit or stool, When they occur at the 
ginning of malignant fevers, they indicate great 
mger. In each of these cases, vinegar used both 
ternally and internally is the best remedy during 
@ paroxysm, and plenty of lemon-juice after it, 
foonings, which happen in diseases accompanied 
th great evacuations, must be treated like those 
lich are owing to weakness, and the evacuations 
ght to restrained. When they happen towards 
2.end of a violent fit of an intermittent fever, or at 
it of each exacerbation of a continued fever, the 
jent must be supported by small draughts of wine 
JL water. vats 
Welicate and hysteric women are very liable to 
Ooning or fainting fits after delivery, These might 


often prevented by generous cordials, and the ad- 


Ssion of fresh air. When they are occasioned by 
Pessive flooding, it ought by all means to be res 


ae 
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strained. They a.e gencrally the effect of mef 
weakness or exhaustion. Dr, Fngleman relates th 
case of a woman “in childbed, who, alter bein: 
happily delivered, suddenly fainted, and lay upward 
of a quarter of an hour apparently dead. A physiciai 
was sent for; her own maid, in the mean while 
being out of patience at ius delay, attempted 
assist her herself, and extending herself upon he 
mistress, applied her mouth to her’s, blew in as mue 
breath as she possibly could, and in a very sho 
time the exhausted woman awaked as out of a pre 
found sleep; when proper things being given he 
she soon recovered. 

“The maid being asked how she came to think | 
this expedient, said she had seen it practised”¢ 
Altenburgh, by midwives, upon children with th 
happiest effect.” Boa 

We mention this case chiefly that other midwivé 
may be induced to follow so laudable an exampl! 
Many children are born without any signs of life, at 
others expire soon after the birth, who might, withot 
all doubt, by proper care, be restored to life. 

From whatever cause fainting fits proceed, fres 
air is always of the greatest importance to the patien’ 
By not attending to this circumstance, people ofte 
kill their friends while they are endeavouring to sa’ 
them. Alarmed at the patient’s situation, they cé| 
in a crowd of people to his assistance, or perhaps | 
witness his exit, whose breathing exhausts the ai 
and increases the danger. There is not the lea 
doubt but this practice, which is very common amor 
the lower sort of people, often proves fatal, especial] 
to the delicate, and such persons as fall into fait 
fits from mere exhaustion, or the violence of 
disease. No more persons onght ever to be ad 
into the room where a patient lies in a swoon 
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solutely necesSary for his assistance, and the 
ws of the apartment should always be opened, 
ast as-far as to admit a stream of fresh air. 


should neglect nowmeans to remove the cause of 
, a8 their consequences are always injurious to 
onstitution, Every fainting fit leaves the person 
ejection and weakness ; the secretions are thereby 
spended, the humours disposed to stagnation, co- 
ions and obstructions are formed, and, if the 
on of the blood be totally intercepted, or very 
iderably checked, polypi are sometimes formed 
he heart or larger vessels. The only kind of 
Oonings not to be dreaded are those which some- 
mes mark the crisis in fevers; yet even these 
ght, as soon as possible, to be removed. 
Bleeding should only be practised when it is 
ent that the fainting fit arises from fulness of the 
t, as the use of the lancet in those cases pros 
by loss of blood, would have the most in- 
s effect. 


OF INTOXICATION, 


he effects of intoxication are often fatal No 
of poison kills miore certainly than an over-dose of 
eat spirits. Sometimes by destroying the nervous 
gy, they put an end to life at once; but in gee 
their effects are more slow, and in many re= 
similar to those of opium. Other kinds of 
kleating liquors may prove fatal, when taken te 
as well as ardent spirits; but they may gene 
discharged by vomiting, which ought always 
ited when the stomach is overcharged with 


lose their lives from an inability to conduct 


» of those unhappy persons, who die ee 
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themsenves thar from the destructive quality of tl 
liquor. Unable to walk, they tumble down, and 
in some awkward posture, which obstructs the cire 
lation of breathing, and often continue in this situ 
tion till they die. No drunken person should 1 
left by himself, till his clothes have been loosene 
and his body laid in such a posture as is ma 
favourable for continuing the vital motions, d 
charging the contents of the stomach, &c. The be 
posture for discharging the contents of the stomach 
to lay the person upon his belly ; when asleep he m 
be laid on his side, with his head a little raised, ar 
particular care must be taken that his neck be no w. 
bent, twisted, or have any thing too tight about it, 
The excessive degree of thirst occasioned by drin’ 
ing strong liquors, often induces people to que 
it by taking what is hurtful. I have known 
consequences even from drinking freely of milk aff 
a debauch of wine or sour punch ; these acid liquor 
together with the heat of the stomach, haring e 
aguiated the milk in such a manner that it cou) 
never be digested. The safest way after a debauc 
is water with a toast, tea, infusions of balm, sag 
barley-water, and such like. If the person wants, 
vomit, he may drink a weak infusion of camomi’ 
flowers, or luke-warm water and oil; but in this cor 
dition vomiting may generally be excited by on 
tickling the throat with the finger or a feather. oes 
Instead of giving a detail of all the differer 
symptoms of intoxication which indicate danger, an 
proposing a general plan of treatment for persons 
Beer eatie I shall briefly relate the history 0 
case which lately fell under my own obseryatio 
wherein most of those symptoms usually 
dangerous, occurred, and where the trea 
successful, ele 
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oung man, about fifteen years of age, had, for 


lire, drunk ten glasses of Strong brandy. He soon 
er fell fast asleep, and continued in that situation 
f near twelve hours, till at length the uneasy 
miner of breathing, the coldness of his extremities, 
d other threatening symptoms, alarmed the friends, 
# made them send for me. I found him still 
feping, his countenance ghastly, and his skin 
ered with a cold clammy sweat. Almost the only 
ms of life Temaining were, a deep laborious 
thing, and a convulsive motion or agitation of 
ee wels. 
# tried to rouse him, but in vain, by pinching, 
aking, applying volatile spirits, and other stimu- 
mg things to his nose, &c. A few ounces of blood 
t likewise taken from his arm, and a mixture of 
egar and water was poured into his mouth; but, 
le could not swallow, very little of this got into 
Stomach. None of these things having the least 
tt, and the danger seeming to increase, I ordered 
egs to be put into warm water, and a sharp 
er to be immediately administered. This gave 
ta stool, and was the first thing that relieved 
t It was then afterwards repeated with the same 
effect, and seemed to be the chief cause of his 
ery. He then began to shew some sigus of 
jtook drink when it was offered him, and came 
mally to his senses. He continued, however, for 
Stal days weak and feverish, and complained 
Eh of a soreness in his bowels, which gradually 
off, by means of a slender diet, and cool muci- 
ms liquors, 
s a man would probably have been sufe 
> die, without any assistance being called, had 
ighbour, a few days before, who had been 
drink a bottle of spirits to cure him of an 
nred under very similar circumstances, 


1S. 


_tiont’s legs should be immersed in warm water, ai 


_ the injuries done to their lings. These acciden 
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OF SUFFOCATION AND STRANGLING FROM HANGIN 


Suffocation, drowning, &c. sometimes proceed fros 
‘an infraction of the lungs, produced by viscid clamm 
humours, or a spasmodic affection of the nerves « 
that organ. Persons who feed grossly, and aboun 
in rich blood, are very liable to suffocating fits fror 
the former of these causes. Such eught, as soon 
they are attacked, to be bled, to receive an emolliel 
elyster, and to take frequently a cup of diluting liqu 
w.th a little nitre init They should likewise recet 
the steams of hot vinegar into their lings by breathin 
~ Nervous and asthmatic persons are most subject 
spasmodic affections of the lungs, In this case the p 


the steams of vinegar applied as above. Warm dilu 
ing liquor should likewise be drunk; toa cup of whi) 
a tea-spoonful of the paregoric eiixir may occasional 
be added. Burnt paper, feathers, or leather, may | 
held to the patient’s nose, and fresh air should | 
freely admitted to him. yi . 

Infants aie often suffocated by the carelessness | 
inattention of their nurses. An infant when in b 
should always be laid so that it cannot tumble doy) 
with its head under the bed-clothes; and when ir 
cradle, its face ought never to be covered. A sm) 
‘legree of attention to these two simple rules wou 
save the lives of many infants, and prevent oth 
from being rendered weak and sickly all their days | 


hot always the effects of carelessness. I have kno} 
at avfant overlaid, by its mother being seized in a 
night with an hysterie fit. This ought to ser 
caution against employing hysteric women 


A. 
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after twenty-nine minutes hanging, and continued 


; px redone in a fit of Basico S 
43 . 
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tions of the arteries were by this ttme very well res 
established, and it was hot weather, yet Mr. Janin 
thought it advisable to leave his little patient three 
quaxters of an hour Jonger under the ashes. He was 
alterwards taken out, cleaned, and dressed as usual; 
to which a gentle sleep succeeded, and he continued 
Lane well. 

Mr. Janin mentions likewise an example of a young 
man who had hanged himself through despair, t 


whom he administered help as effectually as in th 


preceding case. | 
Mr. Giover, surgeon in Doctors’ Commons, London 
relates the case of a person who was restored to ie 


good health for many years after. ‘ 

‘The principal means used to restore this man to lif 
“were, opening the temporal artery,and the external ju 
gular; rubbing the back, mouth, and neck, with a quar 
fity of volatile spirits and cil; administering the & 
bacco clyster by means of lighted pipes, and strc 
frictions of the legs and arms. This course had bee 
continued for about four hours, when an incision, we 
made into the wind-pipe, and air blown strong 
through a canula into the lungs. About twenty m) 
nutes after this, the blood at the artery began to ru 
Jown the face, and a slow pulse was just perceptit 
at the wrist. The frictions were continued for sow 
time longer ; his pulse became more frequent, ant 
nouth and nose. being irritated with spirit of sal 
-moniac, he opened his eyes. Warm cordials - 
then adininistered to him, and in two days he 
well as to be able to walk eight miles, me | 

These cases are sufficient to show what may be ¢ | 
for the recovery of those unhappy persons wh : 
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| PERSONS WHO EXPIRE IN CONVULSION FITS. 


_ Convulsion fits often constitute the last scene of 
acute or chronic disorders. When this is the case, iwi 
here can remain but small hopes of the patient’s reco=  — 
fery after expiring in a fit. But when a person, who a 
ippears to be in perfect health, is suddenly seized :. 
rit h a convulsion fit, and seems to expire, some at~_ a 
tempts ought always to be made to restore him to life. 
ants are most liable to convulsions, and are often 
ried off very suddenly by one or more fits about the 
le of teething, There are many well authenticated 
ounts of infants having been restored to life, afte; _ 
ey had to all appearance expired in convulsions ; but 
shall only relate the following instance, mentioned oe 
Dr. Johnson in his pamphlet “On the practicabi= 
of recovering persons visibly dead.” Rhee. 
n the parish of “St. Clement, in Colchester, a child 
ix months old, lying upon its mother’s lap, having 
the breast, was seized with a strong convulsio . aH 
vhich lasted sa long, and ended with so totalapri- 
Hon of motion in the body, lungs, and pulse, that it 
deemed absolutely dead. It was accordingly _ 
pped, laid out, the passing-bell ordered to be tolled, 
‘a coffin to be made; but a neighbouring gentle- 
an, who used to admire the child, hearing of its 
len death, hastened to the house, and upon eXa- - 
ing the child found it not cold, its joints limber, 
fancied that a glass she hel 
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another auarter of an hour she had the satisfaction ‘of : 
restoring to its disconsolate mother the babe quite re= 
covered, eager to lay hold of the breast, and able to 
suck again. The child throve, had no more fits, is 
grown up, and at present alive. 

These means, which are certainly in the power of 
eVery person, were sufficient to restore to life an infant 
to all appearance dead, and who, in all probability, but. 
for the use of these simple endeavours, would have 
Yemained so. There are, however, many other things 
which might be done in case the above should not suc-. 
ceed; as rubbing the body with strong spirits, cover-| 
ing it with warm ashes or salt, blowing air into the} 
lungs, throwing up warm stimulating clysters, or the 
smoke of tobaceo, into the intestines, and such like. | 

When children are dead- born, or expire soon after) 
the birth, the same means ought to be used for their’ 
recovery, as if they had expired i in circumstances simi=| 
lar to those mentioned above. f 

These directions may likewise be extended to adults, | 
attention being always paid to the age and other circum= 
stances of the patient. 

The foregoing cases and observations afford suffi-| 
cient proof of the success which may attend the en- 
deavours of persons totally ignorant of medicine, in| 
assisting those who are suddenly deprived of life by 
any accident or disease. Many facts of a similar 1 
ture might be adduced, were it necessary; but the 
it is hoped, will be sufficient to call up the attention o! 
the public, and to excite the humane and benevolent 
to exert their utmost endeavours for the preservation 
of their fellow-men. 

The Society for the Recovery of drowned ee 
instituted at Amsterdam in the year 1767, 
satisfaction to find that not fewer than pes 
in the space of four years, had been saved 
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ns pointed out by them, many of whom owed 
sit preservation to peasants and people of no medi- 
knowledge. But the means used with so much 
ficacy in recovering drowned persons are, with 
ual success, applicable toa number of cases where 
he powers of life seem in reality to be only suspend- 
ed, and to remain capable of renewing all their func- 
tions, on being put into motion again. It is shocking 
9 reflect, that for want of this consideration many 
dersons have been committed to the grave, in whom 
principles of life might have been revived, 
The cases wherein such endeavours are most likely 
e attended with success, are all those called sud= 
n deaths from an invisible cause, as apoplexies, 
ysterics, faintings, and many other disorders where- 
ersons in a moment sink down and expire. The 
fous casualities in which they may be tried, are 5 
ocations from the sulphurous damps of mines, | 
al pits, &c. ; the unwholesome air of long unopened in 
§ or caverns; the noxious vapours arising from 
Menting liquors ; the fumes of burning charcoal; 
phurous mineral acids ; arsenical effluvia, &c, 
he various accidents of drowning, strangling, and 
arent deaths, by blows, falls, hunger, cold, &c, 
ewise furnish opportunities of trying such endea- 
ts. Those perhaps who to appearance are killed 
ightning, or by any violent agitation of the pas- 
s, as fear, joy, surprise, and such like, might 
be frequently recovered by the use of proper 
18, as blowing strongly into their lungs, &e. i 
¢.1e means to be used for the recovery of persons ‘ 
ddenly deprived of life are nearly the same in al] 
they are practicable by every one who happens. 
present at the accident, and require no great — 
ce, and less skill. The great aim is to restore _ 
armath and vital motions, This may, in general, — 
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be attempted by means of heat, frictions, blecding, 
blowing air into the lungs, administering elysters and 
generous cordiais. These must be varied according! 
to circumstances. Common sense, and the seas 
of the patient, wil! suggest the proper manner of cot. 
ducting them. Above all we would recommend pet 
severance. People ought never to despair on account 
of discouraging circumstances, or to leave off the 
endeavours as long as there is the least hope of sue- 
cess. Where much good and no hurt can be done 
no one ought to grudge his labour. 4 


CHAP. LV. 


OF COLD-BATHING IN GENERAL, WITH REMARKS 
ON THE CASES IN WHICH THE WARM BATH IS” 
MORE BENEFICIAL. Néae 


THE cold bath, at the temperature of sixty-fivi 
des-ees, is that, which, in this country, is mos| 
generally emploved, ea 

Immersion in cold water is a custom which Jay 
elaim to the most remote antiquity. Indeed, it mrs} 
have been coeval with man himself. The necessity| 
of water for the purpose of cleanliness, and the plea) 
sure arising from its application to the bedy in ho} 
countries, must very early have recommended 
the human species. Even the example of ¢ 
animals was sufficient to give the hint to man, — 
instinct, many of them are led-to apply cold water 
this manner; aud some, when deprived of its » 
have been known to languish, and even to die. 
whether the practice of cold-bathing arose fro 
cessily, reasoning, or imitation, is an — u 
little consequence ; our business is to p 
advantage which may be derived fr 
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mndiciously resorted to, and the dan gers attending its 
mMproper use, ; 
' People are apt to imagine that the simple element | 
of water can do no hurt, and that they may plunge 
mito it at any time with impunity. In this, however, 
Wiey are much niistaken. I have known apoplexies 
Secasioned by going into the cold bath,—fevers ex- 
€ited by staying too long in it,—and other maladies 
# much aggravated by its continued use as to be- 
enie absolutely incurable. Without a proper dise 
fimination with regard to thé disease and the con« 
itution of the patient, the most powerful medicine 
$ more likely to do harm than good. The physician, 
Pho cured Augustus by cold-bathing, killed his heir 
y the very same prescription. This induced the 
oman Senate to make laws for regulating the baths, 
preventing the numerous évils which arose from 
h imprudent and promiscuous use of those elegant 
fashionable pieces of luxury. But as no such 
$ exist in this country, every one does that which — 
right in his own eyes, and of course many must do 
ong. I hope, however, that, when better informed, 
v will learn to correct errors of so fatal a tendency, — 
Absurd prejudices against cold-bathing are not less 
heable on the other hand. Though it should 
et be prescribed for the cure of diseases, without % 
l considering the nature of each case, it cannot 
00 earnestly or too generally recommended as Ca 
ervative of health. 1 am, therefore, soriy to see * 
modern writers attempting to revive the whimsi- ~ 
md long exploded doctrine of Gaien, who said, 
mersion in cold water was fit only for the 
of lions and bears; and that warm-bathing 
hducive to the growth and strength of infant tee). 
gregiously do the greatest men err, whenever 
f lose sight of facts, and substitute sallies of “wit t aie 
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er specious arguments in physics for observations and 
experience! By these the superior excellence of the 
cold-bath is placed beyond the possibility of a doubt. 
Its tonic powers are found to be peculiarly proper for 
the lax fibres of young people, rendering them firm 
and elastic, and enabling the vital organs to perform 
their respective functions with ease and regularity. 
In other parts of this work I had occasion to 
describe, with greater minuteness than is now neces= 
sary, the many good effects of washing children 3) 
and I gave a few directions as to the manner of em- 
ploying this very salutary operation, from the mo- 
ment of their birth. I showed how the use of the. 
cold-bath might be gradually brought about with the! 
utmost safety ; and I am persuaded that those who 
give it a fair trial will readily comply with my farther 
advice to continue it ever after, except in such cases. 
of indisposition or infirmity as I shall presently notice. 
Nothing contributes more to the growth, vigour, and) 
firmness of youth, or to the activity and permanent 
health of manhood, than daily immersion in cold=| 
water, It steels the frame against changes of wea | 
ther, against the impressions of cold or moisture, 
and many other externalinjuries. It is, of course, the 
best preventive of all those diseases which arise from: 
a relaxed skin, obstrucied or profuse perspiration, 
and nervous weakness. ee 
When the cold bath is used merely as a mean of 
preserving health, in which point of view I sn 
considering it, a single plunge or dip of the w c 
body will be sufficient, though active swimmers 1 
continue their favourite amusement for five or 
minutes without injury. Any longer stay might! 
prove dangerous, by not only occasioning a st ng 
determination of blood to *the head, but chilling’ 
ital fluid, cramping the muscles, relaxing 
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nd wholly defeating the intention of bathing, For 
nt of a due regard to these circumstances, young 
have often endangered, and sometimes lost their 
- In all cases, it is highly necessary to pe rub- 
dry at the instant of coming out of the water, 
to take exercise for at least half an hour afier. A 
le exercise is also advisable before bathing, so as to 
cite a gentle glow or temperate degree of wa:mth, 
thus guard against the bad consequences of a 
9 sudden shock, when the body is either chilly or 
ver-heated, 
' like caution should be given against plunging - 
ato cold water after dinner, or after much fatigue, 
for these and many other reasons, 


‘may have remained on the surface of the skin, 
ore they can be re-absorbed : it affords fresh sup= _ 
es of vigour and alacrity, to enter upon the duties of 
te day; and, as I have already hinted, it fortifies 
» body against any changes of weather to which it. 
y be afterwards exposed in a far lighter element. 
n a state of perfect health. it may be further ob 
ed, that people need not give themselves much 
ble to enjoy the advantages of sea-bathing in 
enee to river water, as the grand effect of 
is nearly the same, though some considerations 
8 Moment may concur to render the former 


inviting, Among these we must reckon the 
ab resort of gay company to. different parts of the 
in summer, the refreshing coolness of the sea-— 
4m that season, and the agreeable stimulus which 
ersons experience from the action of saline 


ii » not onlv in the water, but when they are 


Se te a ee 
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uniform than that of rivers, never rising so hig 


_the means of preventing disease, will throw 


with the constitution, and of its being likely toh 


floating in the atmosphere. It should also | t 


sinking so low, in any change of weather. But 
points of difference are chiefly interesting to 
tudinarians. 

What I have said of the cold-bath, when used 


light on the propriety of occasionally resorting to it) 
an important remedy. In cases of peculiar delica 
and danger, it is an instrument which can only be 
trusted to the most skilful hands; but in many othe! 
less eritical situations, a few plain rules may be 
considerable service. . : 

The first object to be attended to-in the use of 
cold-bath, as a remedy, 1s, whether the patient is. 
teo much enfeebled to bear the shock. ‘Vhis can 
always be determined by appearances; but a sin 
experiment will remove all doubt. If the immers 
be followed by a pleasant glow, and a sense of 
creasing alacrity, it is the best proof of its ag 


a happy influence on the whole frame, Hence 
coli-bath is found to be an excellent brace 
restorative in cases Gf langour, of habitual lassi 
and of muscular or nervous weakness, when é 
from much confinement, a sedentary life, i 
study, or any of the usual causes of relaxation. 
it is always understood, that, in every instance 
this soit, a sufficient strength of original tat 
still remains to produce a proper re-actiow of 
heart and arteries, upon which al’ the salutary 
ef bathing depend. cpa 

The gteat efficacy of the cold-bath, : an 
of ssarbathing, has afta bene _ 
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xation of the fibres, and a strong disposition to 
gour and indolence. In such cases, sea-bathing 
not only recommended as a tonic, or bracer, but as 
owerfnl detergent and purifier also, especially if 


) difference of opinion prevails on this head, as far 
it relates to the scrofula, but it has been alleged, 
ut sea-bathing, though a good preventive of the 
ofula, could not remove the local effects of the 
isease when once formed. My own practice in the 


‘atinent of scrofulous affections has not been ex- 
sive enough to enable me to speak to this point 


ith a tone of confidence ; but the contrary doctrine - 


ppears to me supported by the fairest reasoning, and, 
hat is more, by indisputable facts. 
‘fa the first place, a weak flaccid habit, and-a thin 


fr, are the principal, if not the only predisposing 
auses of the scrofula, Now the cold bath is the 
eet remedy for both, as it renders the textare of the 
sin firm, and invigorates the system. By being 
herefore so well adapted to obviate causes, accord- 
1g to one of the surest maxims of medical practice, 
Emust be very fit to remove effects. 

The justness of such an inference has been placed 
nda doubt, by the reports of men of professional 
nence and veracity, under whose direction, and im- 


esolve swellirsrs of the glands, as well as to correct 
discharge of scrofulous ulcers, and to dispose 


a regular course of sea-bathing, and the internal 
f sea-water, with the aid of good air, proper 
fcise, and a light, yet nourishing diet, are the 

means hitherto discovered for checking the pro- 


sea-water be used internally at the same time. - 


iate inspection also, sea-bathing has been known: 


ntohead. Iam therefore very willing to believe, 


% , j “y ; ee 4 
of the evil, or counteracting its morbid effects. 
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But in order to prevent any possible misconceptto 
of my meaning, it may be necessary to add, that m 
opinion of the efficacy of sea-water in scrofuloa 
complaints, is confined to its probable removal of th 
outward symptoms of the malady, before these hav 
arrived at a certain pitch, or have reduced the patien 
to a state of extreme debility; in which case, as we’ 
as in all internal affections of the scrofula, when 1 
has once fastened upon the lungs, or any other vita 
part, bathing in the sea, or drinking its waters 
would be not only useless, but extremely injurious 

It would also imply too great a confidence in th 
salutary virtues of sea-bathing, to prescribe it as | 
remedy for cutaneous disorders in general. To man: 
of them the warmebath is much better adapted; an 
the proper choice of the one or the other can only bi 
determined by a skilful physician, after a due con 
sideration of the patient’s case. Some eruptions, i 
imprudently repelled by the action of cold on the skin 
may carry back into the habit the seeds of disease, t 
be deposited, perhaps, on some vital part, in spite 0 
Nature’s kind efforts to throw them off. Buta me 
dical man will not prescribe sea-bathing in any case 
Where pimples or blotches appear on the surfac 
without recommending the internal use of the sea. 
water at the same time, to determine regularly ané 
moderately to the bowels, so as to carry off all im. 
purities, without the least injury to the general 
health, spirits, or appetite. I shall have occasion to 
repeat this caution, when I come to speak of somé 
mineral waters, which are frequently resorted to for 
the cure of similar complaints : b ee 

Though, as before observed, there may be 
little difference between the effects of sea-water 
of river-water of the same temperature, when a 
to a sound skin and healthy body, yet | 


. t. « 4 
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Milant, detergent, and healing properties of tne 
impregnation of the former must give it a de- 
superiority in many diseases of the surface and 
It cleanses sores, «nd forwards the progress 
tanulation. It often disperses tumours that have 
ted the most powerful discutient medicines. Even 
ly-seated ulcers, though beyond the reach of 
her applications, sometimes yield to the penetrating 
tion of sea-water. We must not forget, however, 
hat its internal use is a necessary auxiliary in all 
e cases, and others of a similar nature. About 
4 pint of it, which contains somewhat more than 
quarter of an ounce of salts, taken in the morning 
mediately on coming out of the sea, and the like 
Ose in half an hour after, will commonly answer the 
tpose of a mild purgative. The quantity may be 
igmented, or the dose repeated, if requisite, with 
fect safety, and little inconvenience. It excites 
Urst, but seidom nausea, unless the stomach is very 
Mtable, or the patient very squeamish, ‘1 
in chronic diseases, where a cure cannot be ex 
ted but from the long-continued use of any re” 
dy, it isa great recommendation of the sea-water, 
it may be persevered in for a considerable time, 
ut weakening the stomach, the intestines, or 
constitution in general. Instances frequently 
of persons who keep the body moderately open 
“its daily use for months together, and yet enjoy 
ring the whole time a good appetite, and excellent 
fers.of digestion, with increased vigour both of 
and mind. It is always most advisable to make 
f the sea-water externally and internally, in the 
r here directed, only twice or three times a. 
eK, till the patient is encouraged by degrees to 
y the salutary process every day. It should 
dually discontinued in the same manner, 
desired end is obtained. ; 


ee Fs 
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There are several disorders, besides those alread 
mentioned, particularly ardent fevers, and varion 
eases of local inflammation and muscular rigidity, i 
which the external application of cold water ma 
produce good effects. But many of them requir 
great accuracy of distinction, as well as the utmos 
judgment and caution in the use of a remedy, whie 
a small mistake, or a small change of circumstanées 
may render hazardous, In a work like this, designe: 
for popular instruction, it would be improper to en 
courage rash experiments, by pointing out such ni 8 
ties in medical practice as are safe only when unde 
the guidance of medical skill. Ido not know aw 
thing in its own nature so salutary, and yet sw liabl 
to be abused, as the cold bath. I shall therefor 
proceed to touch upon the cases, where the incon 
siderate or improper application of sucha rew 
‘may prove injurious, and sometimes fatal. 

It is not merely in the critical cases just al 
to, but in many slighter indispositions, that inj 
cious immersion in cold water may be attended 
very serious consequences. levers are much ofte ie 
produced than cured by cold bathing, if rashly 4 
sorted to. Disorders of the intellectual function® 


Re 
palsies, apoplexies, and death, may be, and are fr 
quently occasioned by a single dip, in cases eithe| 
of extreme nervous debility, or of extreme Sulness, 
When [reflect on the frantic precipitancy with wl 
I have seen many persons of very weak, and othe 
of very plethoric habit, after a rapid journey ff 

London to some watering-place, plunge instantl 
the sea, without the least preparation, so far fro 
being surprised at the numbers who suffer, I 

rather astonished that any should escape. _ 
to prevent the ignorant and the thoughtl 


¥ 


victims to their indiscretion, and to guard 
ns afflicted with particular complaints against 
use of an improper medicine, I shall point out the 
cipal indispositions, in which the cold-bath would 
ikely to aggravate the symptoms, and even to en- 
ger the life of the patient, 


EFFECTS OF COLD-BATHING, &c. 


When a person in the ordinary state of health is 
ersed in a eold-bath, he first experiences a 
tal sensation of cold, which is almost immedi- 
succeeded by a general sensation of warmth, 
latter rapidly increasing, so as to eause the 
ounding water to feel of an agreeable temperature, 


the the body be immediately dried and covered 
_ the air, the agreeable sensation of warmth 
nues, the whole body feels refreshed and invigo- 
, and, under favourable circumstances, the 
ral perspiration is increased, If, however, the 
mersion be continued for a considerable time, and 
ter be not at the highest range of the tempera- 
assigned to the cold bath, the sensation of warmth 
s off, and is followed by numbness and shivering, 
kin becomes pale aud contracted, the vessels 


diameter, and the blood which flows through 
is drawn towards the internal parts; the person 
arowsy and inactive, his joints become rigid and 
tible, kis limbs are affected with pain.and cramps, 
piration becomes quick and irregular, his pulse 
d small, and his perspiration suppresséd, If 
mersion be still continued, or if the water be 
id, the pulse gradually ceases, the action of 
ut becomes weak and languid, a sensation of 
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e immersion has been sudden and momentary, _ 


r the surface of the body are evidently diminished 


nd coldness of the stomach is experenced, - “6 
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xollowed by a rapid diminu,ion of the whole anima 
heat; the vital energy at length becomes exhausted. 
and death ultimately ensues. ; = 

In the preceding description, it is supposed tha 
the body has been suddenly plunged into the water. 
if, as it often happens, with weak or timid people 
the bather enters the bath slowly, or if the wateri 
much below sixty degrees, the sensation of cold i 
more striking, a shivering is produced, and as th 
person advances so as to make the water rise toward| 
the belly and chest, a shuddering and convulsiy 
sobbing takes place, sometimes attended with sicknes) 
and head-ache. gi 


CAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED, &e, 


When, therefore, cold-bathing occasions chillness 
loss of appetite, listiessness, pain of the breast 
bowels, a prostration of strength, or violent he: 
aches, it ought to be discontinued. These unple 
Sensations are the surest proofs, that the actual 
of the patient’s habit is unfit to bear the shock 
that either the re-action of the heart and arteri 
too weak to overcome the cold pressure on the s 
face, or that the determination to the head, or t¢ 
some other vital part, is too rapidly increased 
Every body’s feelings, after immersion iu cold water 
are the best criterion by which we can decide on th 
probability of its goed or its bad effects. We migh’ 
otherwise be deceived by appearances, and be 
duced to recommend the cold-bath in all-cases t! 
might seem to require a tonic and stimulant f 
cure, » tae 

But it may sometimes be dangerous, or a 
very detrimental, to make even a single ex 
In particular affections of the stomach and | 
well as in diseases of the lungs or of the 
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Be hetnate obstructions, the effect may be fata. 
the late Dr Smollett, indeed, said, that if he were 
gersuaded he had an ulcer in the lungs, he would 
imp into the cold bath, In doing so, however, the 
Joctor would certainly show more courage than 
Secretion; and that he was more a man of wit than 
physician, every one will allow. A nervous asthma, 
f an atrophy, may be mistaken for a pulmonary 
nsumption: vet, in the two former, the cold bath 
roves often beneficial, though I never knew it so in 
te latter. Indeed, all the phthisical patients I ever 
iw, who had tried the cold bath, were evidently hurt 
it, 
esos of very full habits, as I have already 
inted, run a great risk of bursting a blood vessel, 
‘of causing an inflammation of some important 
an, by rushing into the cold bath, without due 
paration. People of this description ought by no 
ans to bathe, unless the body has been previously 
pared by suitable evacuations. They will then 
rive the utmost benefit from what might be other- 
se attended with irreparable injury to many of 
em 


Though I recommended the cold-bath in cases of 
Ivous weakness, yet the degree of that weakuess 
ould be considered, lest the shock might preve too 
Werful for extreme debility. Not only women cf 
ty weakly and delicate habits, but men also in the 
me predicament, as well as puny children, should 
gin with the warm bath, at the same degree nearly 
that of animal heat, about 96 deg, of Fahrenheit’s 
mometer: and reduce it gradually in proportion 
the increase of the patient’s strength and internal 
wets of re-action. Tho cold-bath is ettes very 

lary 10 complete a cure, 
able to begin with. his 
Bilt ‘thug. ? 4 
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In hysteri2 ana hypochondnac cases, cold-bathin 
at first has done the greatest mischief, though it ma 
be finally resorted to with good effect, after a pri 
paratory and long continued use of the tepid or luk 
warm bath. Its warmth must be diminished vei 
slowly, and almost imperceptibly. Nature revoll 
against all great transitions; and those who @ 
violence to her dictates, have often cause to repent 
their temerity. 

The like gradual diminution of the temperatu 
of the water is no less proper in rheumatic con 
plaints, and in those muscular contractions ar 
convulsive motions, which are called St Vitus 
Dance. | 

Indeed, it may be laid down as a pretty. gener 
rule in that branch of nervous disorders whi¢ 
includes spasms, convulsions, epilepsies, and simi 
consequences of the debility or irritability of 
system, that we should always begin with the warn 
bath, and proceed to the cold by the most Plea f 
and gentle gradations. | 

The chief exceptions to this rule occur in t] 
treatment of spasmodic affections of the intestine 
hooping-coughs, and convulsive asthmas, in whie 
though classed under the general head of spasms, tl 
cold-bath would at any time be extremely imprope 
But this prohibition is also implied in my remark ¢ 
complaints of the bowels and chest in general, tl 
‘atter including coughs of every description. ne 
these are the mere consequences of slight irritation 
cold, bathing the lower extremities in warm wat) 
affords great relief; but immersing the whole boc 
in either the warm or the cold bath, would on! 
ageravate the symptoms, when the rewtiak 
lifficult, © ogee 


{| 


| 
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As palsies are often occasioned by the inconside 
it cannot be too Strictly 


‘ > 
F artificial, and particu 
iit, which increases their stimulus, are employed as 
Sovereign remedy for paralytic affections, Friction, 
thich should never be negiected after bathing, is, in 
Nese cases, of eminent service. 
affections of the neryous coat of the 
Wad in cases of indigestion, especially when occasioned 
ly intemperance, cold-bathing is as improper as in 

Mplaints of the bowels, before taken notice of. By 
bis the excess of folly, after immoderate drinking, 

use the cold-bath with a view of alleviating ity 
f y- It must increase the dis- 
er of the Stomach, the violence of the head-ach, 

he derangement of the circulation, 
tive of still worse consequences. The cooling 
ion may prove far more powerful and more 
pected, and may extinguish for 
animal heat ; or, should nature, — 
to resist the shock, 
symptoms of fever, 
th very troublesome eruptions, Many painful 
tons of the head, as well as those which arise 
toxication, are, indeed, often relieved by what 
d the shower-bath, or by the affusion of cold 
the part affected, but never by the rash ex- 
of swimming, or of total immersion, — 
t take this opportunity to add, ‘that the | 
-is in many other respects a valuable cone 


» Whether natura] 


stomach. 


it 


It may be 


a 
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trivance., It may be easily procured: its actions ca 
be regulated at pleasure; and as the water descend 
like rain, it gently impels the blood towards th 
lower extremities, and prevents the danger whic 
would arise from its sudden or toe rapid determina 
tion to the lungs and head in some of the case 
already mentioned. 

In uterine hemorrhages, and other fluxes of bloo 
when so considerable as to endanger the patient 
Life or constitution, cold water may be applied wit 
good effect. It also forms a part of the tonic pla 
to be pursued in an immoderate flow of the menses 
nor is any thing more likely to prevent the return: 
this complaint than cold-bathing or drinking cha 
beate waters in the intervals of menstruation. Br 
when the discharge of blood is critical, as in sor 
affections of the brain, lungs, &c. or, is becon 
habitual, as in the piles, to check so salutary an ey 
cuation by the use of the cold-bath would be t 
height of madness. This is no less true of ma 
critical inflammations, those of the gout for instanc 
in which co'd water or any other repellent wou 
evidently counteract the purposes of nature, a 
very probably throw the disorder upon some vi’ 
part. What is called the retrocedent gout frequen’ 
arises from some mismanagement of this sort, as W 
as from some particular weakness or atony of t 
system. Cold-bathing is a very hazardous expe 
ment to be made by persons subject to the go) 
except in the absence of the symptoms, when no j 
disposition is felt in either the head or stomach, w 
the extremities are not threatened with pain; 
then only in concurrence with the best medi 
advice. nee 

Bathing the lower extremities in warm wate} 


generally and very properly recommended both) 


+ ai ] 
a0) ee 
2 See 
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retention and Suppression of the menses, to ex- 
the action of the uterine vessels, and, in the lat- 
case, to remove any stricture of those vessels 
ich may be induced by cold or fear, A skilful 
sician, however, will sometimes meet with cases 
4 retention of the menses after the usual age, in 
hich the cold bath, if seasonably used at the begin- 
mg of the disease, may contribute to restore the 
ne of the system. 
The delicacy and general irritabiltiy of the habit 
astate of pregnancy, as well as the danger of too 
t a determination of the blood to the womb, 


peculiar nature, of which a medical man of skill 
experience is the only proper judge. 
t is a great and often a fatal mistake, to rely on 
tonic powers of the cold bath as the best means 
fepairing the injury done to the constitution by 
# relaxing influence of hot climates, People, on 
¥ return to England, after having resided in the 
st or West Indies, would find the warm- bath not 
mly safer, but far more conducive to the recovery of 
heir former strength. I would not have them ven- 
ip into a bath of a temperature under 90 deg. for 
considerable time, after which they may gradually 
liminish its warmth, as before recommended in cases 
extreme debility. 
I might here go into farther details, and show how 
auch more salutary the warm-bath is than the cold 
seases of the liver and kidneys, and in numerous 
ther cases of internal derangement: but the prin- 
*s which I have laid down, may be easily extended 


will operate as some check on the abuse of the 
powerful means of preserving and restoring 
With whis). we i @ acqucinted, 


m all; and I hope that the cautions I have | 
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Some year ago a foreign quack made 4 oreat deal 
of noise in this country with this medicated baths, 
but, like other follies of the day, they are now almost | 
sunk into oblivion. A few writers have also been’ 
very lavish of their panegyrics ‘on the wonderful 
effects of vapour-baths as used in Russia: but I do 
not think that the inhabitants of these milder regions 
will ever have occasion to envy the rigid fibres of the 
north the enjoyment of such fanciful luxuries. The’ 
strength of steam is, perhaps, better known and) 
more usefully employed in England than in any quar- 
ter of the globe; but we meet with very. few cases, 
where its intense action on the surface of the human 
body can be deemed essentially necessary either fo 
jhe prevention or the cure of diseases. Surely th 
skin of an Englishman may be rendered perspirable 
by a tnueh gentler stimulus, and without the aid of s¢ 
troublesome and suffocating a process. 4 


1 
i 


CHAP. LVI. 


OF MINERAL WATERS. “ 


Waters holding minerals in solution are calle’ 
mineral watéis, But as all water, in a mineral state 
is, either moré or less, impregnated with some mineré) 
subsiances, the name mineral waters should be con 
fined to those that are sufficiently impregnated wit 
mineral matters to produce some sensible effects 
the aitirnal économy, and either to cure or prever! 
some of the diseases to which the human boty ¥ 
liable, On which account, these waters with mic 
midre propriety might be called medicinal water) 
were not thé name by which they aré common! 
known too firmly established by long use. rh 

The mineral waters most esteemed, consequem 
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se most frequently resorted to for tne cure of 
eases, are those of 
k,in Provence, Harrowgate, Spa, 


rege, Hartfell, Sedlitz, 

oly well, Sea-water, 

stol, Leamington, Seltzer, 

xton, . Malvern, Tunbridge, 

rset, Matlock, Vechy, and others 
Stenhain, Moffat, of less note. 
fisbad, Pyrmont, 

som, Scarborough, 


[t is scarcely possible to read without a smile the 
mberless books, essays, and pamphlets, which 
ye been written on this subject. It seems to be 


! favourite region for the exercise of fiction and, 
icy. The traditionary tales of ancient miracles, 
d to be wrought by holy wells and consecrated: 


‘ings, do not much surpass in extravagance the 
idern cures ascribed to-those favourite haunts of 
etudinarians by fraud, ignorance, and credulity. 
printed Guides, as they are called, or Pocket Com- 
nions, to any of those fountains of health, it may 
‘excusable to amuse us with a little romance; but 


»are sorry to find the same spirit pervading many 


‘dical treatises which should be distinguished by 
» most sacred regard for truth, and a just contempt. 
puerile embellishments. 

Some allowance, indeed, should be made for the 
luence of local prejudices, and for the strong bias. 
‘interest and ambition on the mind of a profes-. 
mal man, who, residing near one of those springs, 
8; perhaps, no other means of acquiring popu- 
ity, and reputation, but by an encomium on its 


beauties of the surrounding scenery. The 


Jes, and a description, quite in the poetical style, 


a 
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latter, is, indeed a harmless puff; it seldom ecew 
any body; but it is viewed in the same light as : 
aiictioneer’s advertisement of an estate, where frigh 
fiil chasms are often described as curious grottos, 
few furze-bushes as a shrubbery laid out by t 
finger of Nature, and a gallows as a hanging-woo 
There is another particular, in which those highl 
coloured landscapes that form the introducto 
part of almost every treatise on a medicinal sprin 
may defeat the proposed end, and that is, by e 
citing a reasonaile suspicion that those waters a 
chiefly indebted for the high reputation of their ef 
cacy to local circumstances, to the pleasant walks a1 
rides, or the delightful prospects round them. 

A display of all the attractions of the favouri 
spot is commonly followed by very minute detai 
of chemical analysis, which are just of as little u 
to the generality of readers as the description of #1 
scenery, A knowledge of the contents of any miner 
water by no means implies a knowledge of its medic 
properties. These are to be learned by repeate 
experiments. Were it not for the evidence of fact 
the late discoveries in chemistry, as far as the 
tespect the analysis of mineral waters, would on 
tend to lessen their credit, by showing the litt 
Kifference between them and any common water | 
the same purity and temperature. For instance, 
we confined ourselves to mere speculation on th 
subject, how could we suppose that a quarter of a grai 
of the oxide of iron suspended by a little fixed air i 
a whole quart of Tunbridge water, the largest quar 
tity usually taken in the course of a day, coul 
produce any remarkable or peculiar effect? Th 
game thing might be said of the most celebrate 


‘springs in “the kingdom; and many physicians r 


great professional eminence, arguing from this 


tis YS ee 
"|, Saree 
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tiple, have not hesitated to assert, that the cures 


performed by those springs were not owing to the 


rity of mineral waters. 


Dr. Falconer, the author of one of the very 


few 
oks relative to this subject, that contain something 


ore than the gratification of idle curiosity, candidly 
nfesses, that “chemical analysis, so far as it has 


-¢. the medicinal effects of the Bath-waters) have 
en produced ; and this circumstance has induced 
eral persons to deny the truth of the facts ale 

: o ’ 
that such advantages (if any) as might be in 
ith received, were owing to collateral circumstances 
Uncertain and indeterminate efficacy, as change ot 
» diet, manner of hire, and the like.” 
It is not therefore 


ition on those Points, but to the modest and judi+ 
Us practitioner, who, like the author now, quoted, 
tehes with care, and reports with fidelity, the bad 
well as the good effects of the waters he describes, 
! instances of their failure, as well as of their 
ess, in various disorders. I am sorry to add, 
t the fund of such truly valuable materials is as 
very scanty, and that I must confine myself to 
eral remarks on the most frequented of our 
etal $0 as to direct invalids to the fountain, 

the use of which they may form some reasonable: 
ot relief. As more particular instructions will, 
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ofteh Be nééessary when they get to the spot, T fee 
it my duty to caution them against choosing for the 
medical guide any man, however high his reputatio 
may be, who has distinguished himself as the loudes 
Or most eloquent trumpeter in the indiscriminat 
praise of the waters near which he resides. 

The like caution may prove still more serviceabl 
to such of our countrymen as resort to foreign spring 
for medicinal purposes. A popular advocate for th 
use of any remedy is seldom to be relied on as a goo) 
physician; and we have always strong reason 
suspect the skill or the integrity of a man, who speak 
in a tone of confidence of the infallible efficacy of thi 
waters which he prescribes. Some of those foreig| 
waters being also frequently imported into thi 
kingdom, and used here medicinally, I shall give | 
short account of a few of them, which are found t 
possess virtues superior to any of our own in the ¢ a7) 
of certain disorders, , 


CLASSIFICATION OF MINERAL WATERS. 


Mineral waters are usually classed dccording ) 
their sensible qualities, as perceived by thé toutt 
sight, taste, and smell, or according to some wel 
known ingredient, which may predominate in this 0 
that particular spring. The most obvious divi 
is into cold and hot fountains; but both these, b 
too comprehensive, are again subdivded into clidlybea € 
saline, sulphureous, and calcareous, from their being 
impregnated with iron, salts, sulphir, or Time, 
There are many still minuter distinctions, whére twd 
or more of those ingredients may be found united ir 
the same spring, or combined with differént sort 
air, which must havea very powérfal éffect in 


internal use of the waters. ? , 
The first class of mineral waters, which f 6 
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ce, are thigs called chalybeates, from & Greek 
d that signifies trom, the taste of Which is yey 


ution by fixed air, when this evaporates, the iron 
c ( hat lines 
channel or water-course, As iron abounds in 
lost every part of the earth, it is no wonder that so 
DY Springs should be impregnated with it 
ater or less degree, according to the quantity of 


of solution. Some of those waters have, in 
Junction with the iron and fixed air, 4 pretty 
ng mixture of purgative salt, and are very different 
the others in their effects as well as their taste, 
er to distinguish each by a specific name, the 
t tnay be called simple chalybeates, and the 
saline or purging chalybeates. Tunbridge | 
S standing in point of reputation, or of fashion 


dicinal effects of this numerous class of waters, 
abt 
NBRIDGE-WELLs, MEDICINAL PROPERTIES, ETC, 


been already intimated, that the water of 
nbridge Wells is found, upon being analyzed, to 
er from that of common springs only by containing 
Wery gallon a grain of iron suspended by about 
© table-spoonsful in bulk of fixed air. Yet its 
lMeinal effects are very considerable,  [t gives 
° stimulus to the relaxed nerves, and contri- 
Testore their profier totié, i affords great 
nany complaints of tie stomach, inf itulencies, 
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bilious vomitings, irregular or imperrect digestion 
and other consequences of either debility or intempe! 
ance. It promotes the circulation of the blood, an 
the various secretions; but more particularly the 
of urine: and this latter circumstance is one of tk 
\est proofs of its agreeing with the habit of tk 
patient. In short, its natural tendency in the cas¢ 
to which its stimulant and tonie powers are adapte 
is to raise the spirits, and increase the general vigot 
of ali the functions, 

‘The Tunbridge-waters are eminently serviceable 
what may be called the sexual disorders of female 
arising from a great weakness or derangement of th 
uterine system; such as an immoderate flow of tl 
menses, green sickness, fluor albus, and other simi 
indispositions, which are not only relaxing and painfi 
in themselves, but are often the cause of abortion, 
of sterility. If the profuse flow of the menses shou 
be accompanied, as it often is, by feverish symptor 
by pain in the back, and local irritation, the stimul 
of the waters might then prove injurious. Indee 
they are improper in all inflammatory cases, exce) 
the feverish irritation which attends the green sic! 
ness, and which is more frequently abated thé 
mcereased by the use of chalybeates. 4 

In all obstructions of the urinary passages, a 
other complaints in that region, those waters 2 
found of singular efficacy; for though, as befo 
observed, they in some degree promote every secretio 
yet their chief and most regular determination is 
the kidneys; and‘ experience has fully proved tl 
yood effects of their gently stimulant and diuret 
properties. oI 

We may proceed still fartherin our recommendatic 
of the Tunbridge-waters, and prescribe them w 
reat probability of success in such chronic disord i 
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as arise from slow beginnings, and are attended with 
reat laxity and weakness of the solids, but without 
Much organic disease, It is necessary to ettend ta 
mis material exception ; because a general weakness 
jay be often brought on by morbid affections of the 
mesentery, of the lungs, or of some other important 
Hgan, to the cure or relief of which they would be 
ery inadequate. Even in complaints where they 
ave commonly proved efficacious, cases must often 
eur that require the exercise of the nicest judg. 
ent and discrimination. 

But it is not enough to consider well the propriety of 
aving recourse to those waters in any particular in- 
ance ; some caution is also necessary in using them. 


$ commonly preferable to emetics, What the 
aediate effect of the waters may be, can only be 
mown by trial. They often purge very briskly a+ 
St, but this effect soon ceases; and as their cone 
iued use has some tendency to occasion costiveness, 
ntly-opening medicines from time to time are 
cessary. The water itself may be easily converted 
0 a purging chalybeate, by the addition of a littl 


magnesia or Glauber’s salts, when necessary. Inthe 
emoval of other obstructions, those more especially 
© which females are subject, the occasional use of 


he warm-bath will be found an excellent auxiliary, 


sy 
IRECTIONS AND CAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED 1N 
je THE USE OF THESE WATERS, 


# entering upon a course of the Tunbridge-waters, 
always best to begin with a small dose, not ex- 
ling a quarter of a pint, about half an hour before © 
Miast, to be repeated, at regulay intervals, once 
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or twice in the forenoon, according to the pleasant 
ness of the sensations it excites. The quantity ma: 
be soon augmented to half a pint or even moo 
at each dose, if agreeable, or necessary, as the water 
lose much of their medicinal effect by continued use 
the stimulus wearing off in about six or eight weeks 
and making no peculiar impression on the stomach te) 
habit. The usual hours for the three doses are eigh 
o'clock, ten o'clock, and twelve. A light break 
fast at nine will not impede the proper action o 
the waters; and as one of their effects is to improv 
the appetite, its indulgence should be under cr 
controul of moderation. But I have elsewhere en: 
larged so fully on the advantages of temperance, as 
well as of early hours and exercise, that I need 0 
stop here to point out their importance in promotin 
the salutary operation of any course of medicine: 
either natural or artificial. Ps 
As some persons may be too soon prejudicec 
against the use of chalybeates by any mErejudied 
unexpected sensations at first, it is proper to inform 
them, that giddiness and sometimes a heaviness o 
the head, nausea, vomiting, a slight pain about th 
heart, and a sense of fulness over the whole body, 
though by no means uncommon symptoms on begin- 
ning a course of these waters, will disappear after a 
little use, It is only when they stubbornly continue | 
that they should be regarded as a proof that the 
waters are not suited to the nature of the complain. 
or to the patient’s constitution. The nausea or 
sickness being often occasioned by the coldness ou 
the fresh-drawn water, acting on an empty or a very 
weak and irritable stomach, it is adviseable, in the 
first instance, not to drink the waters fasting, till 04. 
stomach becomes gradually reconciled to them; ani, | 
in case of extreme irritability, it is a common and 


‘alee 

, eee | 
ee oi, 
2 , ae 
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in hot 
le filled with the chalybeate, and well 


the chillness may be diminished, with 
poration of the fixed air as possible, 
he German 
, it need not be 


: ; but a sufficient 
lantity of boiling water may be added to that which 


taken from the spring, to bring the whole to a 
Oderate temperature. 
"REMARKS.—There are many springs of simple 
ulybeate water in different parts of Great Britain, 
ud even in the neighbourhood of London, which 
Mobably are little inferior in medicinal virtue or 
itvinsic strength to Tunbridge Wells, though these 
€ acquired a higher reputation. Pure air, tem- 
ate living, regular and early hours, active diversions, 
steeable company, and a total exemption from al] 
cern, except a rational desire to promote health, 
ste only circumstances that cause any real 
ference in the use of waters so similar in quality, 
difference, however, 1s considerable; and the 
it of some of those co-operating circumstances 
E always prevent the springs of Islington or 
ampstead from b ing set in competition with those 
Lunbridge, for the certainty of their effects, The 
harks, which I have made on the proper method 
tinking the latter, as well as on the disorders 
particular habits of body to which they are 
ted, are equally applicable to all waters of the 
description in our island. But there are a few 
fbeates on the continent, particularly those of 
serman Spa and of Pyrmont, which, heing more 
and powerful in their operation, require to be 
4 with greater caution and delicacy, 
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PTRMONT AND GERMAN SPA, ETC. COMPARED W 
THE TUNBRIDGE WATERS, ETC: 


On drinking a glass of the Spa water, the tas 
immediately perceives » strong infusion of ir 
bienaed with an agreeable acidity. The latter’ 
owing to the abundance of fixed air, which amoun) 
to near half the bulk of the water, and holds in 5 
lution more than four times as much iron as we fi 
in the like quantity of Tunbridge- water. The effed 
are not less perceptible than the taste. A fi 
Graught of the Spa water, especially in hot weathe 
or upon an empty stomach, will produce a swimmil) 
in the head, and a sort of intoxication, which som 
times continues for half an hour, and is very like th 
which arises from spirituous liquors, though | 
ioes not leave the same debility after going off. 
patient, therefore should not drink more than a g 
at iat about an hour after breakfast, and anoth 
gill after an interval of two hours more. In three 
four days the quantity may be increased, and 
dose more frequently repeated ; but in these | pe 
ticulars every body’s experience will be the bq 
guide. I before suggested the propriety of mixil 
as much boiling water with the chalybeate as 
bring it toa desree of tepid warmth, and there 
prevent any unpleasant sensations, which its nate 
coldness might excite in a very weak or a Ve 
irritable stomach, - | 

If some evacuation were recommended to perso} 
of a plethoric habit, before drinking the Tunbrids 
water, how much more necessary must it~ hl 
prepare in the same manner for the use of a 
stronger stimulant? This verv active. property 
tne Spa waters must also render them still mq 
iuproper than those of Tunbridve in inflamma’ 
sveuiplaints, attended with determination to the he 


’ 
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flushing of the face, or any other strong indication 

f feverish heat. But if the febrile Symptons are 
ery slight, the Spa waters, used cautiously and 
ni may prove beneficial, They quench 


han common water; and they have been 
frequently known to afford relief in ulcerated sore 
iroats, 


_ What has been said of the efficac 
ialybeates in cases of nervous 


Mplaints peculiarly incident to females, 


may be 
tted with still greater confidence of the 


waters 


ich fixed air as those of the Spa, besides a larger 
0 The directions already 
en, will apply to them both, under similar cir- 
stances. Where the stimulus - is evidently 
dnger, more caution is at first becessary; but ever 

must learn from experience what quantity of 
ither of those chalybeates the stomach or general 
abit will evidently bear : and this quantity, when as- 
tained, whatever it may be; whether one, two, or 
th pints in the course of a day, must be continued, 


thout farther increase. 


"may be thought worthy of remark, that the 
sof Pyrmont and Spa, though in their own | 


ng a weakness of the stomach occasioned by the 
use of the bowl or the bottle the night before, 
only peculiarity in the 


the Pyrmont yd is, that, when diluted 
2 
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with new milk, thev are found very serviceabre ¢ 
gouty cases, and may therefore be safely prescribe 
in this form, during the intervals of the fits and th 
absence of inflammatory symptoms. 

It is fortunate for a patient who cannot go t 
drink either of those waters at the fountain heat 
that they may be conveyed to any distance, and wi 
retain their medicinal properties, with little or m 
diminution, for two years, if they are inclosed i 
bottles well corked and covered with cement. The 
contain so much fixed air, that it is usual, alte 
filling the botties, to leave them uncorked for 
while, in order to let the excess of the fixed a 
escape, as its expansion might burst the bottles, 
they were to be instantly corked and removed to 
warm place. 

The other species of this class of waters, whic 
come next to be noticed, are the saline cr purgin 
-chalybeates, so called partly from their contents, af 
-partly from their mode of operation. Besides Arc 
and fixed air, which they have in common with t 
simple chalybeates, they hold in solution such 
“quantity of purgative salt as gives them a regular ar 
strongly marked determination to the bowels. Ar 
chalybeate, whether of the milder sort, as the Tu) 
-bridge-water, or of the rougher, as those of #! 


briskly at first; but this is not their certai 
constant effect. It seems to depend on the previo) 
habit, or the actual state of the patient’s stomach @ 
bowels. It also gues off very soon, and is follow: 
by a tendency to costiveness. But the purgt 
chalybeates commouly operate in the same regul 
constant, and uniform manner, as long as. the 1 BF 
continued, The chief springs of this “desciption | 
BRED, are those of Cheltenham - and © | Beal 


“borough. ‘upon the medical Properties of which 
T shall now make a few remarks, 


1] 
ue 


Mie occasional a:ldition to the crystalized Salts necese | 


Sary, when a powerful and speedy effect is desired. 
Un the other hand, the quantity of the water, or the 


; but their agreeable , 
Salutary effects are not 80 transient. They : 


rove the appetite, strengthen the stomach, and- 
! while they correct and 
r off the impurities of the whole system. Hence 
at they may be persevered in for a considerable | 
h of time, and the body kept moderately open by 
aterrupted use, without the least debility or, 
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inconvenience. These remarks, however, admit of 
some exceptions, particularly when the constitution 
is either naturally very weak, or much enfeebled by 
disease, without any marks of obstruction, or of 
acrimony in the fluids. A constant operation on the 
bowels would in such cases prove very injurious 

Cheltenham-water has often been found of the 
greatest service in glandular and visceral obstructions, 
in a variety of bilious and scrofulous complaints, in 
the first symptoms of a dropsical disposition, and in 
many of the most distressing scorbutic eruptions and 
ulcerations on the skin. But the obstinacy of some 
of these can only be overcome by perseverance. In 
our endeavours to obtain a cure of any disease of the’ 
chronic kind, we shall not forget that complain 
slow in their progress, go off also very slowly ; 
that, according to the judicious remarks of Crisdi 
time is necessary to remove the deep-rooted evils 
which time has occasioned. 
The proper season for drinking the waters of Chel-| 

_tenham is the summer; and as “the warm-bath may | 
also be advisable in’ some of the cases to which the) 
waters are suited, the town is well supplied with 
accommodations for that purpose. 


SCARBOROUGH WATERS, 


The saline chalybeate at Scarborough does nett 
contain above a third part of the purging salts which 
are found in a like quaatity of the Cheltenham- 
waters. Of course, it cannot be supposed to operate] 
with the same ss and activity, unless larger doses| 
are ‘sken than most stomachs will bear, or unless the) 
powers of the water are increased by the addition « of, 
some opening salts of the like kind as those which) 
it already holds in solution. In its natural state,) 
itis s chiefly emplored as an alterative, but. me 


ial 


a s 
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the artificial means just mentioned, be adapted to all 
‘the complaints in which the Cheltinham-water is 
found efficacious. Neither of them will keep wel 
even in close bottles, or bear to be carried to any 
great distance, as the iron is deposited in a few days, 
though the saline impregnation continues. By eva- 
porating the water the purgative salts are procured, 
for the purpose of being again dissolved in some 
wore water from the same spring, to increase its 
Operation on the bowels, 

The inferiority in point. of strength, of the Scax 
borough water, is more than counterbalanced by ottia 
advantages which Cheltenham does not possess. I 
the first place, near the saline chalybeate spring there 
is another spring of simpte chalybeate water, like 
that of Tunbridge Welis, which is very convenient 
for patients in cases where the detérmination to the 
kidneys may be desirable. But the situation of 
Scarborough on the coast is an object of still greater 
Importance, as it affords an opportunity of bathing 
in the sea, so conducive to the cure of many of the 
disorders for which those springs are resorted to, 
The elevation of the giound, and the uncommo” 
purity of the air, deserve also peculiar notice in = 


medical survey of the local advantages of Scar- 


borough, | 

_ It is remarkable, that all the saline chalybeates in 
dur island are cold, while many of those on the 
continent are hot, and are used as baths, as well as 
internally, in a number of diseases very difficult of 
eure, I shall therefore reserve my account of one or 


be our own hot baths, though the foreign ones, 


nore strictly to belong to the class of waters 


4 


| I have just been considering, ' Be 


0 of the most celebrated of them, till I come to _ 


account of their principal ingredients, may be 
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The details vefore entered into respecting the ex~ | 
‘ternal and internal use of the sea-water, and its 
admirable effects, not only as a grand preservative of | 
health, but as an efficacious restorative of that | 
blessing in various complaints, preclude the neces= 
sity of saying much of the second class of mineral. | 
waters, denominated the simply saline, and differing: 
from common water only in being impregnated with | 
some purging salts. We have several of these 
springs near the metropolis ; but they are little used, 
as it isso easy to procure the sea-water, which is| 
much superior to all others of this description, in the} 
strength of its saline ingredients, and the certainty of 
its effects. Epsom-water, though one of the first of 
the salt springs that was brought into use, is now 
seldom or never prescribed. Bagnigge-Wells, those) 
at the Dog and Duck in St. George’s Fields, as well! 
as at Kilburn and Acton, have also had their day of 
medicinal. reputation; but even recommendator 4 
essays and pamphlets can no longer prop up theig 


fame. The portion of salts which they contain is not 


stomachs cannot bear, and as very few people can! 
swallow without difficulty and disgust. Two or thre 
pints must be taken one after the other, in a short: 
space of time, to ensure the full purgative effect) 
On this account, when they were in vogue, it was @ 
common practice to administer more convenient doses 
smaller in quantity, but strengthened by an additiona 
solution of some of the same salt as that which they 
already contained. But this differs so little from a1 
artificial. dose of physic, as almost to destroy the ides 
of a remedy prepared by nature. Besides, 1 hy 
facility which our insular situation affords, of pro} 


suring salt water of the greatest eflicacy from. it) 


hes | 


: | meee. 
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and reservoir, must lessen ic value of those substi- 


its snare to the high repute of a spring of the like 
kind at Sedlitz, a village in Bohemia, which, being 
sich more strongly impregnated with bitter purging 
salt than the Epsom-water, can be more relied upor 
for its medical effects, and is therefore very justly 
esteemed in a part of the continent far removed from 


fhe sea. 
ae E 


4 SELTZER WATER. 


Bat there is another saline spring in Germany, a 

‘ore particular account of which must be interesting 
he English reader, not only from the peculiarity 
‘its nature and virtues, but because large quantities 
it are imported into this country for medicinal 
urposes. Few mineral waters have acquired a 
ater degree of celebrity than those which are 
fought from Seltzer, and which may be said to form 
eculiar species, being saline and slightly alkaline, 
ha strong impregnation of fixed air, This quickly 
faporates on being exposed to the atmosphere, so 
lat the water designed for exportation must be 
istantly bottled, and kept closely corked, with the 


y 


ouths of the bottles well covered with cement, or 


vell preserved, when poured into a glass, it is per- 
ly clear and sparkling, and has a gentle saline, 
eomewhat pungent or acidulous: taste: but if 
xed air be suffered to escape, through the least 


ut three pints each, a sufficient quantity for a day, 
aken in half-pint glasses at convenient 


tutes. Local convenience has certainly contributed — 


will soon become not only vapid but putrescent, 


lect, the water appears turbid, is offensive to the ~ 
ell, and entirely loses its pungency. The stone- . 
tles, in which it is brought to England, contain 


‘Its natural flavour is rather agreeable, and 
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its effects on the spirits are in general exhilarating 
Persons of very irritable stomachs may dilute it witl 
milk ; in which mixed state it is particularly recom: 
mended in cases of hectic fever with expectoration 
It corrects and diminishes the discharge from th 
lungs, checks the violence of the Sweats, and contri 
butes very much to the patient’s repose, by 

The Seltzer-water is also used with considerab]l 
benefit in nervous affections of the stomach an ( 
bowels, in cases of indigestion, foulness, biliou! 
vomiting, acidity, heart-burn, spasmodic pains in thy 
alimentary canal, and various diseases of the urinary 
organs. Its rapid determination to the kidneys, thi 


power as a solvent, may concur to produce the very 


latter complaints especialiy. In any of the former! 
1t is advisable to take some gently-opening medicin¢ 
every two or three days; and the easiest method o 
doing this is to add to the ddse of Seltzer-water sucl 
a quantity of vitriolated magnesia as will keep the 
bowels in a regu_ar state. atl 

Though this water cannct be prescribed with s¢ 
much confidence, it may be very safely tried it! 
military pustu.es, and the like sudden eruptions or 
the skin, attended with general irritation. I consider 
it merely as a good diet-drink in these disorders | 
for the relief of which, greater reliance is justly placec 
on regimen than on medicine, | 


i 


HARROWGATE WATERS, 


In a few of the waters already described, we car) 
discover a slight impregnation of sulphur; but where 
this principle abounds or predominates, the watei | 
are distinguished by the name of sulphureous, fron) 


their chief ingredient. The springs of Harrowgate) 


} ’ ote: 
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tae the lead in this class, and are certainly deserving 
the reputation they have acquired, though they 

are also very frequently used with great indiscretion: 
md as the same error is very common in drinking 

@ other strong purgative mineral waters, I shall 

ke this Opportunity of enlarging upon it. 

A very hurtful prejudice prevails in this country, 


re and will, in all probability, destroy many 
be wholly eradicated, Purging 

; cute diseases, and in chronical] 
ses may pave the way for the operation, of other 
sdicines; but it will seldom perform acure; and, 
exhausting the strength of the patient, will often 
eave him in a worse condition than it found him, 
at this is frequently the case with regard to the 
1ore active mineral waters, every person conversant 
a these matters will readily allow. 
‘Strong stimulants applied to the stomach and 
Owels for a length of time must tend to weaken and 


estroy their energy ; and what stimulants are more 
ibstances are intimately combined, and carried 
rough the system by the penetrating medium of 
ater ? _ Those bowels must be strong indeed which 
R withstand the daily operation of such active 

ciples for months together, and not be injured, 
8, however, is the plan too generally pursued by 
® who drink the purging mineral waters, and 
€ circumstances permit them to continue long 


ble resort. 


hs than salt and sulphur, especially when these 


at Harrowgate, and the like places of 


ies ':) 
es \ 3 ee 
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Many people imagine that every thing depends ¢ 
the quantity of water taken, and that the more the 
drink, they will the sooner get well. This is ¢ 
egregious error; for, while the unhappy patie 
thinks he is by this means eradicating his disorde 
he i is often, in fact, undermining the’; powers of li 
and ruining his constitution. Indeed, nothing ci 
do this so effectually as weakening the powers 
digestion by the improper application of stro 
stimulants, The very essence of health depends 
the digestive organs performing their due functior 
and the most tedious maladies are all connected “ 
indigestion. ; 

Drinking the water in too great quantity not o : 
injures the bowels, and occasions indigestion, | b) 
generally defeats the intention for which it is take 
The diseases, for the cure of which, mineral wate 
are chiefly celebrated, are mostly ‘of’ the chror, 
kind; and it is well known that such diseases ¢ 
only be cured by the slow operation of alteratives, | 
such medicines as act by inducing a gradual chan! 
in the habit. This requires length of time, and nev, 
can be effected by medicines which run off by sto 
and operate chiefly on the first passages. “| 

Those who wish for the cure of any obsting 
malady from the Harrowgate-waters, or others | 
the sulphureous or saline class, ought to take th¢ 
in such 2 manner as hardly to produce any effe 
whatever, on the bowels. With this view, a ha 
pint glass may be drank at bed-time, and the sat 
quantity an hou before breakfast, dinner, aj 
supper. The dose, however, must vary accordi) 
to circumstances, Even the quantity mention) 
above will purge some persons while others w} 
drink twice as much without being in the least movi 
by it. Its: operation on the boweis is tne or 
standard for using the water as an alterative. 


eonght to be taken than barely to move the 
oay; nor is it always necessary to carry 1t even | 
is length, provided the water goes off by the other 
nunctories, and does not occasion a chillness or 
atulency in the stomach or bowels. When the 
later is intended to purge, in cases where the nature 
ithe patient’s complaint requires a strong deter- 
Ination to the boweis, it may be necessary to drink 
Pint or two before breakfast. 

1 would not on!y caution patients who drink those 
aters over-night, to avoid hearty suppers, but also 
ainst eating heavy meals at anytime. The stimu- 
} of water, impregnated with sulphur and salts, 
ums to create a false appetite. I have seen a 
sate person, after drinking the Harrowgate-waters 
@ morning, eat.a breakfast sufficient to have served 
© ploughmen, devour a plentiful dinner of flesh 
fish, and, to crown all, eatsuch a supper as 
t have satisfied a hungry porter. All this, 
ed, the stomach seemed to crave; but this 
ng had better remain not quite satisfied, than 
the stomach should be loaded with what exceeds 
powers. ‘I’o starve patients was never my plan; 
t Iam clearly of opinion, that, in the use of all 
strongly purging mineral waters, a light and 
er diluting diet is the most proper; and that no 
m, during such a course, ought to eat to the full 
t of what his appetite craves. 

ercise is not less conducive to the salutary end 
lew than temperance. It promotes the operation 
, the waters, and carries them through the system, 
lay be taken in any manner that is most agree~ 
@ to the patient; but he ought never to carry it 
&xcess. I scarcely need repeat a remark often 
de in other parts of this work, that the best kinas 
Aercise are those connected with amusemenhi, 


ie] 
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Every tning that tenas to exnilarate the spirits, n¢ 
only increases the ethcacy of the waters, but acts ¢ 
a meaicine. All those who repair to the fountair| 
vf health ought therefore to leave every care behing 
to mix with the company, and to make themselv¢ 
is cheerful and happy as possible. From th 
conduct, assisted by the free and wholesome air ¢ 
those fashionable places of resort, and also th 
regular and early hours which are usually kept, th 
patient often receives more benefit than from usi 
the waters. 

During my residence at Harrowgate, 1 met wit) 
many instances of the most mischievous effects prt 
duced by dririking ‘the waters in cases where thé 
were absolutely improper, and adverse to the natul 
of the disease. When people hear of a wonderfy 
cure having been performed by some mineral wate} 
they immediately conclude that it will cure ever! 
thing, and accordingly swallow it down, when the 
might as well take poison. Before patients begin: 
drink the more active kinds of mineral waters, the! 
ought to be well informed of the propriety of th 
course, and should never persist in using them, whe) 
they are found to aggravate the disorder. al 

On the other hand, I often witnessed the ptf 
issue of experiment made with judgment and cautio} 
at Harrowgate, when the greatest benefit was derive) 
from the proper use of the waters in various eruptio 1 
on the skin, of the most distressing nature ; im theul 
matism complicated with scorbutic complaints ; i} 
obstructions of the glandular and lymphatic system} 
and in diseases of the first passages, accompanie) 
with, or proceeding from, inactivity of the stomac 
and boweis, acidity, indigestion, vitiated bile, worms) 
putrid sordes, the piles, and jaundice. They ansi ver 
two very important purposes ;- first, when ia y 


% 
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nall quantities, acting as an alterative, and inducing, 
by their mild operation, a gradual change in the 
abit ; and, secondly, when employed in larger doses 
ere purging is indicated, fuifilling that intention 
the most desirable manner, without irritating the 
ives, or weakening the patient as much as other 
Urgatives. After a little use, almost every body can 
ink them without any great disgust, though they 
2 at first no less nauseous to the taste, than offensive 
) the smeil. 
‘T shall only add, that the external use of the Har- 
Wwgate waters being justly deemed a powerful auxili- 
yin many of the disorders for which they are 
sorted to, particularly those of the cutaneous class, 
e are proper baths for this purpose, to the stpply 
hich three springs out of four are devoted, that 
ch is reserved for drinking being more strongly 
Mpregnated with salt and sulphur than the rest. 


MOFFAT WATERS. 


‘HE sulphureous and saline waters of Moffat, in 
th Britain, are almost as much resorted to as 
lose of Harrowgate. The impregnation of the for= 
er, indeed, is not so strong as that of the lattez, 
id their effects are, of course, somewhat different. 
WO or three quarts of the Moffat waters may be 
ank in a morning, without any sensible effect but 
at of increasing the flow of urine. It now and then 
imges ; but this is so far from being its constant or 
gular mode of operation, that opening medicines are 
most always necessary during a course of it. Its evi- 
determination to the kidneys rendersit ofessential 


ularly the latter. It has likewise afforded great 
f in many bilious complaints, and in the early 
oms of a scrofulous habit. But its chief point 

brity, and that in which it may be said to rival 


x 


to persons afflicted with the stone and grayel, — 


ary 


_ temperature, is very judiciously made a mater! 


* 7s 
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the springs of Tlarrowgate, 1s the eure of entaneo 


eruptions of every kirffl. In these cases, the exterr 
application of the water, warmed to a considerat 


part of the plan of treatment. One disadvantas 
however, attends this process, both at Moffat a 
Harrowgate. The waters, while heating, unavoi’ 
ably lose in vapour some of their sulphureous impre! 
nation, on which part of their efficacy, even wh 
externally applied, must depend. So far, therefor 
a preference is justly due to the natural hot sulph 
reous springs of Aix-la-Chapelle and Bareges, | 
which I shall take some further notice, after I ha 
described the thermal springs in our own island, whit 
constitute the next, and last class, in my arrangeme’ 
of mineral waters, 
In the introductory part of this section, the wa 

which now remain to be considered are specifi 
distinguished by the title of calcareous, because 
contain more lime or calcareous salts than they 
any other solid substance. I adopted this title, hi 
ever, in compliance with custom, and merely 
nominal distinction, rather than from consideri 
as an important characteristic, or by any means | 
pressive of the grand cause of the efficacy of 
waters. Itis not to chemical analysis, but to 
perience, that we are indebted for a knowled 
their virtues ; and, instead of giving them an 
taken from a part of their contents, which convey 
useful information, we had better simply call th 
hot springs, as every body will then havea clee 
of the most perceptible difference between the 
all the other mineral waters in our island. 


ih 


16! 


BATH HOT SPRINGS. ee: 
In this part of our description, the hot spr 


ies | 
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ath have the most indisputable claims to prece- 
ency. The fame of their “medical virtues is more 
idely diffused, and more firmly established, than that 
fany other springs in the known world. Tt is no 
onder, therefore, that the pen of industry, of 
amius, or of ambition, should have been often exer- 
sed upon so popular a topic. Amidst a multitude 
books, Dr. Falconer’s “ Practical Dissertation on 
¢ Medicina! Effects of the Bath Waters,” is acknow- 
dged to be the best account which has yét appeared 
‘what he justly calls a « powerful, but (in many 
stances) nice remedy.” His situation, as physician 
the Bath hospital, must have afforded him the best 
portunities of observing the effects of those waters ; 
id he has given the most satisfactory proofs of his 
ing well qualified to profit by those opportunities. 
ne of his remarks is really of more consequence 
am 2 whole volume of chemical investigations, which 
ve thrown just as little light upon the efficacy of 
€ waters as the fables concerning Bladud, or the 
quently-discovered fragments of Roman antiqui- 
s. Chemistry, indeed, makes us acquainted with 
= component parts of those waters, and tells us 
4y contain a good deal of calcareous salts, but little, 
my, neutral alkaline salts; and that they are im- 
egnated with about a sixtieth part, in bulk, of fixed 
» Wich holds in solution so very small a quantity 
iron as to be scarcely appreciable, though it gives a 
ght chalybeate taste to the water, when hot from 
+ spring, But what inference could we deduce 
m these, and the like amusing details, in the treat- 
mt of any particular disease? It is, then, to the 
ightened practitioner, as I said before, that we 
ist look for useful information; and, in this view 

€ subject, we cannot wish for more respectable 
ority. than that of Dr, Falconer: 
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According to this writer, the Bath-water, whe 
drank fresh from the spring, has, in most’ person 
the effect of raising and rather acceleratirn 
the pulse, increasing the heat, and exciting t 
secretions. The action on the nervous system 
felt at the same time, so that the stimulating pr¢ 
perties of the water must be very diffusive; and, whi 
is farther remarkable, though these symptoms.come ¢ 
suddenly, yet they often continue much longer tha 
we can suppose them to be excited by the act | 
presence of the water in the body. 

Medicinal Properties—The Bath-waters not on 
promote urine and perspiration, but also increase tl} 
salivary discharge; and quench thirst. better tha 
other fluid, in cases where there is no tendency { 
fever. If any disposition of this kind should appeal 
a hot stimulant would be evidently improper. ot 

It has been generally imagined, that those wate 
were somewhat astringent, on account of the costiv@ 
ness which frequently accompanies the use of ther 
Put this effect is more reasonably ascribed to the) 
heating qualities, and to their power of exciting #]) 
dther secretions. As a proof of this, when perspit! 
tion is checked in cold weather, they sometimes pro 


| 
slightly purgative. . ! 

The relief which the Bath-waters afford in tf 
colic, in convulsive retchings, which often attend tl) 
gout in the stomach, ‘and in many. other simill 
affections, is a sufficient evidence of their anti-spa) 
modic powers. yg 

This account of the primary and immediate effec} 
of the water, used internally, wiil enable any patient ‘ 
judge, from his own feelings, whether it agrees wil 
his. constitution or not. If it excites, on being fir) 
taken, a pleasing glow in the stomach, followed 
gn mucrease of spirits, and of appetite, particular] 
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‘eakfast, and, above all, a rapid determination 

ne kidnevs, there is the greatest probability of 

proving serviceable. But if it occasions nead- 

‘thirst, and dryness of the tongue ;—if it sits 

'y on the stomach, or produces sickness, and 

snot pass off by urine or perspiration ;—it ma 

fairly concluded, that its continuance would do in- 

ity, unless these symptoms can be removed. 

if we come next to consider the external applica- 

ion of those waters, we shall find, in-the first place, 

lat they unite all the medical advantages of warm- 

aths, from about a hundred and six degrees of heat 

} any inferior degree that may be desired. The €x- 

mt also of the baths, which affords room to move 

tin them freely, and the permanence and uni- 

ity of their warmth, are not unimportant recom- 

mdations. But Dr. Falconer is of opinion, that 

@ Bath-waters possess some farther powers or 

lecifie qualities superior to those of common water 

the same temperature. He thinks that their action “e 

the nervous system is more stimulating than a 

mon warm-bath ;—that they raise the pulse and 

t ofthe body to a higher degree, yet are much i Pe, 

sapt to produce a violent perspiration; that they ey 

larkably increase the urinary discharge; and ‘thats. 05 

from causing any relaxation or weakness, the i 

ts are observed to be in general more alert els ih 

ous, and to have a better appetite on the davs of — — 

ng than in the interval, As far as my own op= 

bunities of observation extended, during a few — 
visits at Bath, they are in pe:fect concurrence > 

the Doctor’s opinion. . Waitt ' 

diseases, in which this eminent practitioner very | 
ely describes the good effects of the Bath- 

ire the green sickness, particularly before any 

ble affection of the stumach takes plite,-or 

: 43. * spines 


as Dr, Falconcr justly observes, to the quantity take | 
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any feverish’symptoms appear; visceral obstruero 4) 
when the consequences of intermittent fevers, or | 
long residence in hot climates, if the disorder in the 
cases has not advanced too far; the palsy, from) 
great variety of causes; the gout, in that stage of t] 
complaxat, when the inflammatory symptoms, if a 
have preceded, have in a good measure abated, and) 
degree of weakness and want of tone in the syste} 
begins to take place: the chronic rheumatism, ar 
the acute also, provided the feverish disposition -} 
previously allayed by proper evacuations ; white swe, 
lings of the knee; hip cases ; weakness of the orgai 
of digestion; the colic, accompanied with hyster) 
symptoms, or produced by the poison of lead; th 
Jaundice, when arising from simple obstruction of th 
biliary ducts; hypochondriac and hysterical con) 
plaints; St. Vitus’s Dance: spasmodic affections « 
the womb and painful menstruation; and lastly, i 
many cutaneous, but more especially leprous — 
tions. ae 
I have confined myself here to a bare outline, whi 
may be sufficient for the general direction of vale 
tudinarians, who must avail themselves of more pal 
ticular advice at the fountain head. Almost eve 1 


cease will require a peculiar mode of treatment ; an/ 


great caution will be found necessary to prevent fate 
mistakes. I cannot too often repeat, that the mor} 
powerful any remedy is, the more liable it is t 
abuse; and though the efficacy of the bath-water) 
has been fully established in a variety of the mos) 
stubborn and afflicting disorders, yet their misapplhi 
cation has also been often attended with very seriou! 
consequences, ote 
_ Even: when the use of the Bath-waters may vé 
deemed safe and proper, consideration must be had) 
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hen they are drank; and to the time of Stay in 
he bath, heat of the water, &c. when they are ex, 
ernally used, 

The safest method is to begin with drinking a glass 


nd to judge from its effects how often it may be 
epeated, or the quantity enlarged. If it feel easy, 
Warm, and cordial, to the stomach and Spirits, and ex- 


1 oper medium for the generality of people, though 
some cases, where the habit is not very irritable, ~ 
daily allowance may be augmented to a pint and 
half, with safety and benefit. The Cross Bath- 
ter, the temperature of which, when fresh from the a 
pring, is 112 deg., is usually recommended at the — P 
ommencement of a course, especially when there is a 
affection of the head, or when any tendency to 
ethora appears in the system, After some time, ie 
more powerful water of the King’s or the Hot ot 
ath, which is four degrees higher in temperature, _ 
be used; and this change will prevent, in some " 


No less regard should be paid to the proper use of 
bath. A short stay of five or six minutes is most 


mis that are disagreeable, but, on the contrary,seems  — 
prove the health, spirits, and strength, a longer 
y may be gradually indulged, till. it comes to half _ 
hour, but never to cause lassitude, faintness, or 
t. The choice of the baths is often a matter oe 
portance, as there is a still greater Variation in 
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the temperature of the waters when in the batks thar 
at the pumps, the waters in the King’s or tke Ho’ 
Bath being from eight to twelve degrees warmer thi 
those of the Cross Bath. There are also private bs th 
of any temperature to suit the peculiarities of ever 
patient’s habit or complaint. The best time in ge 
neral for bathing is the morning; and it may be Te 
peated twice, or at most thrice a week. As the publi 
baths are emptied soon after nine o'clock, a mue 
earlier hour is usually chosen for bathing; butt 
private baths may be prepared at any hour of t 
day. Where a greater stimulus than mere immersi¢ 
is thought necessary, or where a partial application 
of the water is deemed preferable to a general 01 
the part may be pumped upon, so as to increas‘ 
forcible action of the water on that part, and y 
prove less heating to the system at large. 


BUXTON WATERS, ETC. ; 


There are no springs in our island besides the 
Bath, which can be strictly called hot, though a 
others have got the name, and are referred to t 
class of thermal waters, from being, invariably 
every season, and independently of the state o 

atmosphere, warmer than the general average 
heat of common springs. The temperature 0: 
ton waters is only 82 deg. yet approaches nea 
that of the hot springs at Bath, which, in their ce 
‘state, are never lower than 90 deg. In other 
properties the Buxton water. differs very little 
‘common pump-water, : 

The medicinal effects of the Buxton-wate 
ever, are far from being inconsiderable. T 
naily in small doses at different intervals, | 

; to near a pint before breakfast, and the } 
_ before dinner, they afford very great r 
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ie 
en, flatulency, sickness at the stomach, and other 
ustressing Symptoms of defective digestion and de= 
ngement of the alimentary organs, the sure attend- 
gts of mdolence and luxury. In such cases, the 
dy must be kept regularly open by means of me- 
etine during the use of the waters, if these do not, 
* they sometimes will, produce a laxative effect which 
s always salutary, They are no less serviceable in 
deviating painful affections of the kidneys and blad- 
er; and here also the external use of the waters is 
tten found té promote their internal operation. 
“But the employment of the Buxton=waters as a 
ath is not confined to the relief of gravelly com. 
laints. They contribute far more effectually to re- 
lore the healthy action of particular limbs, that may 
aye lost their moving powers in consequence of 
mg or violent inflammation, occasioned either by 
tternal injury, or preceding rheumatism, But if the 
gidity, weakness, or impaired functions of the parts 
fected be the consequence of a paralytic stroke or 
‘gouty inflammation, more benefit will be expe- 
saced from the warmer temperature of the Bath- 
iters, wes 
Tn general, the Buxton bath is well suited to such 
languid enfeebled, or very irritable state of the 
bit, 2s cannot bear absolutely cold water, but may 
‘excited to easy and salutary re-action by a milder 
mulus, The slight shock, which people feel at the 
ant of immersion in the Buxton waters, is almost 
mediately followed by a pleasant glow all over the 


ave expressed myself so fully on the nature of the 
ilar mfirmities to which’ the lukewarm bath is 
d, as to render any farther observations on 


dy ; and this is precisely the effect aimed at Buel oe 
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: MATLOCK. ETC. 


The tepid springs at Matlock approach still neare! 
to cold water than those at Buxton, being sixteen 
degrees lower in point of temperature. The shock, 
which they give onimmersion, is consequently stronger, 
and requires greater powers of re-action in the 
habit; but they form a good intermediate bath 
between Buxton and the sea. They are, therefore 
very properly employed in preparing invalids for the 
latter, when this is necessary to complete a cure, as 
is often the case in the chronic rheumatism. They 
are used internally as a pure diluting drink, but are 
not known to possess any other remarkable medici 
nal properties. _ 


P| 


BRISTOL HOT WELL, ETC, 


The Hot-well, as it is improperly called, near Bris 
toi, is not, indeed, so cold as the springs at. Matlock 
but does not rise to the temperature of those a 
~ Buxton, being only 74°, or twenty-two degrees belo» 
the ordinary warmth of the blood in a state of health 
The Hot-well water is not made use of to bathe in| 
but taken internally, it has acquired very hig, 
reputation for curing the incipient symptoms of con 
sumption, and affording considerable relief in_th! 
more advanced stages of this disease. As the effec 
it produces are very gradual, its agreeableness © 
the palate is a fortunate circumstance for a class 
patients, who can only hope, by long and steady pel 
severance, to check the progress of one of the m4 
insiduous destroyers of the human species. Ther 
is no doubt but they are also indebted for a part ¢ 
the relief they experience to the mild, sheltered, y 
sufficiently ventilated situation of the Hot-well’ 
and. to the judicious plan of diet, exercise, @n| 
amusement pursued there. — 
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The other complaints, in which the pur‘ty and 
mperature of the Hot-well water render it very 
iteful and of no small efficacy, are relaxations of the 
omach and bowels, brought on by long residence 
hot climates; bilious diarrhea; slight disentery ; 
id a disorder still more difficult of cure than any 
these, I mean the diabetes, Ido not know any 
aatural remedy better adapted to relieve its various 
7mptoms ; such as the constant thirst, the impeded 


fie the dryness and frequent desquamation 


[the skin, the feverish quickness of the pulse, and 
e preternatural discharge of urine, A regular 
ae of the Hot-well water has been found to 
noderate this almost unquenchable thirst; to keep 


he skin moist and perspirable; to allay the fever; 
md to render the urinary organs fitter to receive 


olution of calcareous salts, it must have a stronger 
ermination to the kidneys than to the bowels, sa 
lat the use of a gentle aperient medicine becomes in 
ral cases advisable. 
; Particular habits and complaints require variations 
the quantity to be taken of this, as well as of any 
er mineral water. The full dose is half a pint, to 
drank early in the morning, and repeated before 
akfast, at the interval of at least half an hour 
t in gentle exercise. Two more doses of the 
@ quantity, and with the like interposition of active 
ement, are to be taken between breakfast and 
er, at the longest distance from each of those 
als, As this water is also used at table and for 
ic purposes, everV invalid unavoidably takes 


win 
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more than the above quantity every day, birt ie 
consequence of its altered temperature, and of the 
Joss of the fixed air it contained, it cannot be in so 
high a state of medical perfection as when drank 
fresh from the spring. The same remark must of 
course apply to the immense quantities that are 
bottled for exportation, though the almost proverbial 
purity and softness of the water, as well as its ex- 
cellent property of keeping untainted for.a gr 
Jength of time in hot climates, must render it a very 
valuable water for long voyages. 


sBoayad 


SONTINENTAL HOT SPRINGS, ETC. 


{ shall subjoin to these observations on the medi- 
cinal virtues of our own thermal waters, a short: 
account of the most celebrated hot springs on the 
continent. j 

There is none of the foreign watering places mot 
resorted to than the German Spa, of which I alre 
took notice among the cold chalybeates, and Atle 
Chapelle, about twenty-four miles distant from th” 
former, and equally famous for waters of a very dit 
ferent quality and temperature. Their celebrit 
traced back even to the days of Charlemagne, 
resided for a long time at Aix, and took so m 
delight in the use of the waters, as frequently to hol . 
his levee in the bath, with all his attendants. bik 

The exact degree of the heat of these waters is) 
given differently by different observers; but, taking 
the average of their accounts, it may be reckoned it 
the well of the hottest bath at 140°, and at the fo 
tain where it is drank, about 120°. It require: 
stand several hours in the large baths, before it is 
sufliciently cooled for tepid bathing, without 
addition of coid water. It cortains an uncom 
cuantity of sulphur and emits a smell like. th 
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arrowgate ater, but far more penetrating. From its 
ieat, and. its stronger impregnation of the sulphu. 
‘gous principle, it is also more powerful. in all the 
liseases of the skin, for which Harrowgate is re- 
rted to. The baths at Aix-la-Chapelle are looked 
pon as a cure for almost every cutaneous eruption ; 
of the water should be used internally at the same 
me, to carry off impurities, and keep up the full 
perspiration promoted by the bathing. These baths 
are equally serviceable in stiffness of the joints and 
figaments, which is left by the mflammation of gout 
and rheumatism, and in the debility of palsy, where 
the highest degree of. heat which the skin can beat 
is. required, In obstinate cases, the vapour-bath, 
formed by the steam of those very hot waters, is 
ommended by the German physicians. 
Numberless instances serve to establish the effi. 
cy of the waters of Aix as an internal medicine 
in painful affections of the kidneys and bladder, as 

Il as in disorders of the stomach and biliary or- 
ee occasioned by luxurious indulgence and intem-~ 
perance. The common dose is half a pint, to be 
repeated more or less often, according to its sensible 
@ffects, and to the intention with which it is pres- 
eribed, either as a purgative or a diuretic. It is a 
tiking proof of the power of habit, that the palate — 
nd stomach are soon reconciled to the use of such 
Bie, though at first extremely disgusting and 
Jau1seous. 
The hot sulphureous springs at Bareges, two littie 
mlets on the French side of the Pyrenean moun- 
as, are, indeed, inferior in the degrees of heat 
od strength of impregnation to the waters of Aix- 
hapelle, yet are found very beneficial m the like 

laints. Their highly detergent powers, cwing 
aps to a small portion of oily or bitumme@us, 
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matter added to the other medicinal properties waieh’ 
they possess in common with tkose of Aix, render 
them peculiarly efficacious in deep-seated ulcers, | 
and those morbid affections of the womb, which | 
French ladies call, though not with medical correct- 
ness, dépots de lait. In such cases the waters are | 
injected. They are also very frequently used in the’ 
form of douche, or by way of pumping on the part | 
affected, as well as for general bathing. be 
In the interior parts of France, particularly in the | 
central provinces of Auvergne and the Bourbonnois, | 
now included in the Department of the Loire, there) 
are several hot springs, but of the saline chalybeate 
class, the efficacy of which, as an internal medicine, is 
greatly increased by their higher degree of tempera- | 
ture, in the disorders for which Cheltenham is re= F 
sorted to in our own country. Those French springs 
derive another very important advantage from their | 
heat, that of being used as a bath in all cases which | 
may require that salutary stimulus on the surface. In) 
many of these, the internal and external use of the ; 
waters co-operate with wonderful effect ; and particus 
larly in the sexual complaints of women, arising from” 
any defect or irregularity in the functions of the ute-| 
tine organs. Catherine de Medicis, the mother of | 
several French princes, is said to have been much’ 
indebted for her fertility to the waters of Bourbon | 
Lancy, not far from the town of Moulins, a place con= | 
signed to immortal fame by Sterne’s affecting story of 
‘« Maria.” af 
There is a viilage on the confines of Bohemia, | 
where the waters may be said, in the strictest sense | 
of the word, to boil up with vehemence from the’ 
spring, and are often used for scalding hogs and 
fowls, to loosen the hair and feathers, the heat being’ 
quite sufficient for these purposes. The temperature) 
. 4 Mas 
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‘the Prudel, or furious fountain, as it first issues 
rth, is as high as 165°, and keeps invariably to the 
ime point. Of course it requires to be very much 
joled before it can be used as a bath, or even drank. 
hose waters are said to have been resorted to, and 
tst brought into considerable notice, by the Em- 
sror Charles IV. in 1370; to which circumstance 
ie village owes its name of Carlsbad, or Charles’s 
uth. The natural history of its waters would afford 
great variety of curious and interesting particulars ; 
at the limits of my present plan confine me to a 
iort medical notice of their extraordinary virtues in 
I the diseases for the cure of which saline chalybeates 
#@ internally or externally employed. 


MALVERN WATER. 


Malvern, in Worcestershire, has for many years 
een celebrated for a spring of such remarkable pu- 


‘om the reputed sanctity of its waters, and the real 
Ktensive benefit long derived in various cases from 
ts use. 
‘The great benefit arising from the use of Malvern 
fater as an external remedy in diseases of the skin 


nd surface of the body, has led to its employment in 
ome internal disorders, and often with considerable 


dyantage. Of these the most important and painful 


Te affections of the kidneys and bladder, attended with 
discharge of bloody, purulent, or fetid urme; the 
¢ fever produced by scrofulous ulceration of the 


of the body, and also fistulz of long standing that 


esome sores. Though unquestionably of benefit 
my of these cases, it is in general a safe appli- 
, and may te used with the utmost freedom, 


ty, that it has acquired the name of the Holy Well, 


ungs, or very extensive and irritating sores of the sur- 


een neglected, and have become constant and — 
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both as an external dressing for sores, and as acom 
mon drink; and this is particularly the case wit! 
common people that resort to this spring for disease 
of the skin or other sores, who are in the constan 
habit of dipping their linen into the water, dressin; 
with it quite wet, and renewing this application a 
often as it dries. The perfect safety of this practic 
on a preternaturally irritated surface, has been ascer: 
tained by long experience, and is in itself an importan’ 
circumstan’e in illustrating the effect of moisture ot 
the surface of the body, 

The internal use of Malvern water is somedinideal or 
first beginning to use it, attended with a slight nau- 
sea; for the first day or two it occasions some degre 
of drowsiness, vertigo, or slight pain of the head 
which comes on a few minutes after drinking it 
These symptoms, however, subside spontaneously ir 
a few days, or may readily be removed by some mild 
purgative medicine. 

The effects of the Malvern water on the bowels are 
not at all constant; it Pegeently purges briskly for z 
few days, nor is it at all uncommon for the body te 
be rendered costive by its use, especially with thos¢ 
accustomed to malt liquors. In all cases it decidedly 
increases the flow of urine, and the general health o! 
the patient ; his appetite and spirits almost invariably 
improve during a course of the water, if it agree | in 
the first instance. 

In addition to the benefits to be derived from the 
use of the Malvern water, the pure mountain alr, 
added to the romantic beauty of the situation, which 
solicit the invalid to active exercise, contribute greatly 

to the convalescent state; and tne temperance gene- 
ually observed by patients of every rank in thes¢ 
places, assist materially in securing the advarstag’ 
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hich has been gained from the use of this mineral 
pring. 

_A course of Malvern water must vary very consiclers 
ly in duration, on account of the different kinds: of 
isease for which this spring is resorted to, Cases of 
bstinate scrofulous sores, especially with caries in 
ly bone, are always long in healing, and require a re- 
lence here for a considerable time. The same may 
said of very obstinate herpetic eruptions ; but 
ere the cutaneous affection is mild, or where a 
adency to it comes on at stated times, which is 
metimes the case, this habit may 5e checked br a 
ort use of this water ; and hence some persons, who 
@ liable to this disorder, make an annual visit to this 
lubrious spring. 


JUMINOUS CHALYSEATE SPRING IN THE ISLE OF 
WIGHT, 


This spring, discovered by a Mr. Waterworth, is 
uated on the south-west coast of the Isle of Wight, 
bout two miles to the westward of Nitron, in one of 
ose romantic spots for which that coast is so re-- 
arkable. ; 
From a tabular view of the diseases which prec 
ded a course of this mineral spring, furmShed by 
. Lempriere, who had the opportuaity of witnessing 
P effects of this water upon an extensive scale, it 
Mpears that many patients, labouring under con-— 
ned fever, agues, pulmonic diseases, chronic 
tysentery, chronic rheumatism with emaciation, dis- 
es of the abdominal viscera, dropsy, &c. were ~ 
nefited. : 
“Tn giving thic water,” observes Dr. Lempriere 
[was very forcibly struck with the rapid effect i 
es. on the appetite and spirits, and the eon= 
it inspired in the mind of the patient.” The 


‘Pra! 
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improvement of the appetite was scon- succeeded b] 
an increase of strength, and a return cf the natur 
complexion. The water did not appear to produd 
any effect upon the pulse or skin, nor did it ac 
particularly on the kidneys ; its tendency to encreas| 
the appetite and raise the spirits was the onl] 
evicent effect to be observed during the early cours¢ 
and a return of strength, and general appearance ( 
improved health, marked its later progress, q 
administering the water,rit was a rule previously ¢ 
devote one day to clearing the bowels by some suitab 
aperient; and Epsom salts was the medicin) 
generally preferred. Under this preparative, th 
water seldom produced any disagreeable effect a 
the stomach or bowels, or rendered it necessary, durin 
the course, to take laxative medicines; an advantag 
which does not attach to other chalybeate water 
unless they hold in solution a considerable portio 
of some aperient salt. Ps 

It is advisable to begin the use of these waters i 
very small proportions, using it in a diluted stat 
when, from peculiarity of constitution, it appears 1 
excite nausea, increasing it gradually when this ma, 
be done with safety, combining with its use a nutfil 
tive diet, without excess, paying strict attention 
the state of the bowels, so as to avoid costivene 
early hours, particularly early rising, exercise in 
Open air, more especially on horseback, and sea 
bathing, when not otherwise prohibited) =. __ | 

IGNORANCE and superstition have attributed x| 
traordinary medical virtues to almost every productio!) 
of nature. That such virtues were often imaginary) 
time and experience has sufficiently shewn. Phy 
sicians, however, from a veneraticn for antiq 
still retain in their lists of medicine mapy th 
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hich owe their reputation entirely tc the superstition 

hd credulity of our ancestors, 

The instruments of medicine will always be mul+ 

pli to men’s ignorance of the 

ature and cause cf diseases: when these are 


tificiently understood, the method of cure will be 
nple and obvious, 


res tly multiplied. Physicians thought they could 
BHect by a number of ingredients, what could not 


fedical art, and which were esteemed powerful ~ 


broportion to the number of simples that entered 


The great variety of forms into which almost every 
ticle of medicine has been manufactured, affords 
nother proof of the imperfection of the medical art. 
@rug, which is perhaps most efficacious in the 
iplest form in which it can be administered, has 
nevertheless served up in so many differen 
es, that one would be induced to think that the 
art of physic lay in exhibiting medicine under 
any different modes as possible, By 
Different forms of medicine, no doubt, have their 
2; but they ought never to be wantonly increased. 


igined, A few grains of powdered rhubarb, jalap, 


1anha, will actually perform all that can be 


her, The same observation holds with regard 
an bark, and many other simples of 


4 
o 
, 
3 


od 
P 
; 
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Multiplying the ingredients of a medicine, not onl 
renders it more expensive, but also less certain, both, 
‘nits dose and operation. Nor is this all, The 
compound, when kept, is apt to spoil, or acquil 
qualities of a different nature. When a medicine 
rendered more safe, efficacious, or agreeable, by t 
addition of another, they ought, no doubt, to 
joined ; in all other cases, they are better kept asund 
The combination of medicines embarrasses the phy: 
sician, and retards the progress of medical knowledge 
It is impossible to ascertain the precise effect of 
one medicine, as long as it is combined with oth 
either of a similar or dissimilar nature. h 
In the exhibition of medicine, regard should 
only be had to simplicity, but likewise to elegat 
Patients seldom reap much benefit from things © 
are highly disagreeable to their sense. To taste 
smell like a drug, is become a proverb ; and to 
truth, there is too much ground for it. Indeed 
art can take away the disagreeable taste and fla 
of some drugs, without entirely destroying — 
efficacy: it is possible, however, to render 
medicines less disgusiful, and others even agree 
an object highly deserving the attention of a 
administer medicine. 

The design of the following pages, is to @ 
such a list of drugs and medicines as mM 
necessary for private practice.—They are conside 
more numerous indeed than those recommen 
the former part of the Book, but are still 
within the number contained in the most r 
dispensatories.—The same medicine is seldom 
ted under different forms ; and where - 
medicines answer nearly the same intentio 
1s commonly no more than one of them 
Multiplying forms of medicine for the sam 
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nds rather to bewilder than assist’ the young 
ractitioner, and the experienced physician car ‘ 
ever be at a loss to vary his presciiptions as oc ie 
ision requires. . Be 
The chemical and other-difficult preparations are ie 
r the most part omitted. All of them that are 
sed by any private practitioner are not worth pre=- 
tring, He will buy them much cheaper than he 
in make them. Great care howeyer is necessary 4 
) obtain them genuiue, They are often adulterated, 
id ought never to be purchased unless from persens 
‘known veracity. Such of them as are in common 
$e are inserted in the list of drugs and medicines, 
ir proper doses and manner of application, are iM 
entioned in the practical part of the Book, wherever P 
ley are prescribed. ee : 
Such articles of medicine as are to be found in the 
use or garden of almost every peasant, as barley, 
» onions, &¢. are likewise, for the most part 
tted. It is needless to swell a list of medicines 
ith such things as can be obtained whenever they 
é wanted, and which spoil by being kept, Co a 
The preparations made and sold by distillers and _ 
mfectioners are also generally left out. ‘Phese 
le, by operating upon a larger plan, generally 
ake things better, while it is in their power to ~ 
rd them much cheaper, than they can be prepared 


ry 


“any private hand. RE 
e quantity ordered of every medicine is as 
as could well be prepared, both to prevent 9.) 
essary eXpense, and that the medicine might ie 
poil by keeping, Almost every medicine suffers 
ng kept, and should be used 2s soon after it 
1 prepared as possible. Even simpie. drugs are — ‘4 
pou, and should therefore ¥e.aidin inamall = 
3; they either rot, are commen by insects sat 


pory 


Ointment of elder, for example, is often mixed wit 
verdegrise to give it a fine green colour, which entir : 


"means powerful in proportion to their price. The chea’ 
est areoften the best; besides, they are the } bl 
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Or evaporate, so as to lose their peculiar taste or 
flavour, and often become quite insignificant. 
In the preparation of medicines, I have generally 
followed the most improved Dispensatories ; but have 
taken the liberty to differ from them wherever m} 
own observations, or those of practical writers, or 
whose judgment I could depend, suggested an im: 
provement. 
_ In several soripositinen: the ingredient on whi 
the efficacy of the medicine principally depends is in: 
creased, while the auxiliaries, which are generall 
ordered in such trifling quantities as to be of no im 
portance are left out, or only such of them retat 
as are necessary to give the. medicine a proper eon 
sistence, or the like. 

The colouring ingredients are likewise for the mos 
part omitted. They increase the bulk and price c 
the medicine, without adding any thing to its valu 
It would be well if they were never used at al 
Medicines are often adulterated for the sake of ‘ 
colour. <Acrid and even poisonous substances ar 
for this purpose, sometimes introduced into thos 
medicines which ought to be most bland and emollien! 


frustrates the intention of that mild ointment. Tho: 
who wish to obtain genuine medicines should Ve 
regard to their colour. 

Some regard is likewise paid to expense. Sue 
ingredients as greatly increase the price of any com 
position, without adding considerably to its 
are generally either omitted, or somewhat less 
pensive substituted in their place, Medicines are by 1 


j ‘With regard to: the method of compounding medi- 


which they ought to be taken, without paying 
a egard to the method of other dis. 


| For many of the remarks concerning the prepa- 
tion, &c. of medicines, I have been obliged to the 
author of the New Dispensatory. The other obser- 
ations are either such as have occurred to myself 
| practice, or have been suggested in the course of 
fading, by authors whose names I am not able 
listinctly to recollect. 

ie have followed the alphabetical order, both with 
gard to the simples and preparations, A more 
ientific method would have been agreeable to some 
ersons,; but less useful to the generality of readers, 
the different classes of medicine have no great de- 
endance upon one another ; and where they have, it 
i hard to say which stand first or last; no doubt the 

nple preparations ought to precede the more com= 

nd. But all the advantages arising from thig 

ne, of arrangement do not appear equal to that 

fagle one, of being able, on the first opening of the 
ok, to find out any article, which, by the alpha- 
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Several attempts have been made to ascertain the 
proportional doses for the different ages and constitu. 
tions of patients ; but, afterall that can be said on this 
subject, a great deal must be left to the judgment and 
skill of the person who administers the medicine. 
The following general proportions may be observed ; 
but they are by no means intended for exact rules, 
A patient between twenty and fourteen may take two 
thirds of the dose ordered for an adult; from four- 
teen to nine, one-half; from nine to six, one-third 3 
from six to four, one-fourth ; from four to two, one- 
sixth ; from two to one, a tenth 3 and below one, a 
twelfth. “a 
Dispensatories are usually written in the’ Latin lan- 
guage. Even authors who write in English generally 
give their prescriptions in Latin; and some of them 
shew so great an attachment ‘a that language, as first 
to write their recipes in it, and afterwards translate 
them ; while others, to compromise the matter, write 
the one halfin Latin and the otner in English. What 
peculiar charm a medical prescription, when written 
_ in Latin, may have, I shall not pretend to say; but 
I have ventured to make use of the plainest English 
- Tcould, and hope my prescriptions will succeed no 
_ worse for it. a 
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GENERAL WS 
CATALOGUE OF MEDIC INES 
« IN COMMON USE, ¢ 
4 Seording to their English Names ; with their Doses. 
 &g > The New Names of the Drugs are in Tales, 


A 
ACID, the acetous - from 1 scruple to 1 drachm, 
muriatic (spirit of salt) 10 drops. .. 40. drops. 
-——. nitrous diluted (aqua ae 10 drops .. 40 drops. 


fortis) va 
: vitriolic diluted - = lbdrops .. 40 drops. ay Sea 
Ether vitriolic ~~ 30 ee «- 2 anaes 


Aithiop’s mineral. See ‘Quick 
| eet with sulphur, 
Aloes - 


- - - O5egrains .. 
- = te - - 6 grains .. 
burned - - wo 'S graing, on" 
mber prepared - ot a $drachm .. 
Ammonia prepared (volatile salt 
of. daniiantse) - - } 10 grains. . 
Ammoniacgum -  . - Ograins .. 
_ — milk of - - OZ. . 
ngelica powdered room .&-drachme ys 
inise, the seeds - . . - i 


grains... ay 
“310g grains .. 40 


owder of, a suece- OS 
q aneum or Dr. James’s sbi 4 grains 
powder - 

It often produces nausea or 

uiting, 

—_ pirscrsied (tartar ett terain 


- $grain 4.0 
tide - = = 6 grains oe 
eas of - =f fe from § oz, 
fum, pow ef of, to cin ) ; 
neesing 7 a }3 grains #83 


edeined ronlie of antia 


ahs 
ae 


20 drops 


ees 3" 688 

— Names. Properties. Doses. 

r Balsam Canadian owt &c. 4 3 scr. tog dr. 

pectoran 

ecesee Of Peru a Stimulant } ss nat 

i‘ Stimulant, Ex- 

4 omnes OF Fale pectorant } 15 grs.- 2scrs. 
Bark, cascarilla . Tonic, &c. 10 grs - 1 dr. 
---., Peruvian, pow- : 

é. ened Tonic lser.- 2dr. 

of. Rear's foot, powder of Narcotic 10 grs. - 20 gts. 


; for obtaining Benzoic acid. 
—  Bistort, powder of the Astringent lscr.- 1 ar” 


: Benzoin, resin of, not employed internally, and principally 
—- rect - : Fs 
i. seat Thistle - Tonic, Emetic 10 grs.- 1 dr. 


pee Gis a's expres- . 

Sap eee } The same 2 drs. - 2oz. 

ce Bole, Armenian . Astringent 10 grs.- 2 drs. 
fee ot, Beach’ . The same _— 4 


met. Borax, rarely used in- 


ternally \ Detergent 10 grs. - 40 Ss 
Broom, : a of the 


rae Diuretic lser.- 1dr 
i a of } sudorific, &e. 10 grs.- 1c 


Calamine stone, levigated, used externally in Teanete S| 


Ss Alterative is. - 3 
2 Calomel bs +4 Pareative 3 grs.- 
. Narcotic, Papen 2 gs. tog] 


rides . fa Diuretic ~ i me 

. Carminative 3 gts. - 

= p canoe seeds . Carminative _ 10grs. - 
4 Carrot, seed of the } Carninative . 1 ser. ES 


es: Caustic, lunar ; used externally as an escharoti 
ed cautiously i ‘ij. in epi 
. Astrmgent = 


3 
\ 
J 
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Chalk - « Absorhent 20 ors. - 2sers. 
‘Cinnarion , *. Carminative 5 grs.- 1dr. 
Colocynth . - Violently Cathartic 2 grs. - 10 grs. 
Columbo  S Tonic 10 grs.-1 dr, 
Confection, aromatic Cordial 10 grs. - 2 sers 
«CSRS » Opiate Anodyne 10 grs. - 2 sers. 
Crab’s claws, prepared Absorbent 10 grs. -1 dr. 
Conserve of roses . Astringent 1 dr. - loz. 
Contrayerva - Febrifuge 10 grs. - 2 sers. 
Oriander seed - Carminative 15 grs. - 1 dr. 
* The spicule 
‘ f ix- 
Cowhage . . Vermifuge {2 4 sie 
: or molasses 
Cummin seed - Stimulant I ser. -1 dr, 
j 


e ar dea } Diuretic 1 og. - 3 oz. 


Dec Peis Half a-pint, 
coction of harts- repeated... as 
‘hom . } Demutcent { aftéw: ‘dscnee 
ay cessary . 
Ue. ms 1 oz. to.a pint 
ieee 2--.. Of broom.) ... of water; to 
‘tops. 5 }p paneeic fe taken by 
a teacupsful 
.. eh Lasiey } Tonic loz. - 4 oz 
*e-----.. Of the in- falta * 
‘er bark of the elm } Diuretic 4-10 oz. daily. 
treeeses Of sarsa- Alterative & Dia- snes 
eva” ° } mhatutle 4-16 oz, daily 
++--e. Of sarsa- Alterative & Dia- 
"Pasilla compound phoretic 4 - 16 07. daily 
My ‘ 3 drachms to 
teeeeees. Of guaia- ri 1 a pint of wa- 
tm ss ; } Diaphoretic ee A pint 
a daily 
leadly night shade 


Narcotic gr.4 to grs iy. of the pow- 
if [dered leaves 
ragon’s blood i, Astringent 10 grs. - 1 oz, 
er 

th, fuller’s, use 

tal in excoria- } Astringent 


Of cassia Aperient . Ldr -Loxy: 


Ask nels Ado on nie? FD. hg Sc Mak Ta 
4 Op Wie pha Ueto ats 


1 ) r Paul ra 
Pu TEAS OY CF 
RS a ie? a Properties. Doses. 
i “sony se iad } Purgative 20 ers. to 2 dre 
v4 4-12. oflenitive  }Purgative = 30 gts. - 6 drs. 
Slixir of vitriol - Tonic 15 dps. - 50 dp 
ro ne aia } stimulant “920 grs. - Lar.) 
Extract o broom-tops Diuretic ese - ae 
+++eee- Peruvian bark Tonic ) ors. - & dr.) 
+eeeeees Cascarilla . Tonic 10ers. -$ dr) 
oN ths, oe +e.e-. Caihomile . Tonic 10 grs. - 1 dr. 
Dee sss COldtyAth comp. Cathartic 5 grs, - 25 gr 
ERED & uxtract of gentian . Stomachic 10 grs. - 4 dr. | 
mts ereeee hemlock '  . Alterative 2 grs. - 10 gr¢ 
i +eeeee liquorice « Demulcent 1 dr. - 302. 
tee: logwood . Astringent 10 grs. - 2 dr. | 
eeeee black hellebore Emenagogue 3 grs. - 10 gr¢ 
# «eee jalap. . Purgative 5 grs.- 20 g 
seees Quaiacum « Diaphoretic 10 grs. - 20 gre 
ses White poppies Anodyne 1 gr. -5 > srs 
ele ieee WUC E. . Emenagogue 10. prs. - 
pesos SaViN - The same 10 grs. [see 
Soles) Senha . Aperient — 10 grs. - 30 g 
- neces Wormyyood . Tonic ~ : 10 grs. - 30 7 
Bt ern, powder of the Vermifuge “# on ‘ 
ennel seed . . Aromatic ‘ie grs. 
ixgloves, powder of 
eH the i i eaves . tee 2 ‘gr. 


pint of boiling water, 1 
of which a dese is ae 
nate gr es 8 _ (Administered with caution.) 
eh: Fane a 10 grs: + 30 gts} 
' Tonic, | 10° gr. - -id 
 Cathartic, &e, : 

Emenagogue 


ses, rarely emloy- ie 


; {: a drachm : infused in a_ 


powder of 
7 aeene elder 


unle: 8 to make 


ammonisted - The same 
-, tartarized . Tonic 


er, powder of 
the bervies y Diuretic 


a » Astringent 


d, white : 

++, Sugar of 

,ash-coloured, 

ound . : 
-. Icelandic, 

strong decoction of 
e-water 

xivium of tartar 


Astringent 
Demulcent 


tt The same 


- Refrigerant 
- Lithontriptic 


+ Demulcent 


Demulcent 


Stomachic 
. Antacid 
- The same 
. Aperient 


ys se Demulcent 
Carminative 
" Alterative 
Alterative, 
syphilitic 
The same 


na C baleln d 
Aes with chalk 
corrosive 


Me Properties 


Anti 


; Cinnabar of Alterative, &e. 


, red preci- 


of, 1 


3 Sternutatory _ 


+ Sleiagemae oe ecoct, : 


‘ont Use chiefly extemal 


10 grs. 


2 grs. to 10 os 
"2 gts. - 10 ‘ors 


20 grs. - 1 dr. ¢ 


10 grs. - 30 ers ny 


a gr. - 2 gre 


40 ers. 


1 oz. - 402 
4 oz. WG Oke 6/7 : 
15 dps.- 40 dps, 
An infusion of — 
1 02. toa qrt. 
of water, pe! fn 
_ be. used | 


692 
Fruits Almonds Demulcenr 
a ost Figs, dried . Aperient 


-e«ee- French prunes Aperient 
eeeeee Lamarinds - Aperient 


Galbanum . 
Galls é 
Garlic, cloves of 


- Deobstruent 
. Astringent 


. Expectorant 


10 grs. -3 dr 
10 grs. - 20 ors : 
No.1 - No. € 


Gentian - Tonic 10 grs. - 40 grs 
Germander . . Tonic 15. grs. - 1 dr. | 
Peale, Ginger 4 . Carminative 5 grs. - 20 gre 
7 Ginseng 20 ers. - 30 art 


Guaiacum, wood of . Diaphoretic 
ABA ,»gumresin The same 

Gum-arabic . Demulcent 
«.-. gamboge . Hydragogue 


10 grs. - 30 gre 
15 grs. - 1 dr.] 
2 grs. - 12g " 

\ 


20 grs. - 1 dr, 
10 dps. - 40 dp: 
5 grs. - 10 gr: 


Hartshorn, prepared . Emollient 
dials a6 sidse waa SPITIts OF 
Hellebore, black 


gielsielelgce's ova Ge 


- Emenagogue 
. Emetic, &c. 


te : Hemlock — 


. Narcotic 
aN we picra . Purgative 
Honey of squills . Diuretic 
-++-.. of roses . Astringent 


~-Hottm d 
anaes oy oon yne >» Anodyne, &e 


Jalap, powder of 


4 ” . Pargative 
i dee of gentian, 
Nita 
ae 


y Tonic 


_ compound 
. Astringent 


us seid 's' TOSCS 
srereses SENNA 


I pectcuanba y 


le Horentine a 
va ron, sae HOE, 


& 
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: . + Expectoranz 20 grs. 2drg 
_ + Antispasmodic 5 grs.. 10 gra. 
- Stimulant. Emetic 1 dr. - Loz. 
- Expectorant 10 grs.- 1dr — 


Nitre, purified - Diuretic 


10 grs. - 30 ers, 
2) « Stomachic 


6 grs. -4 dr, 
1 of almonds - Demulcent 4 0z. - loz, 
-++-. amber, rectified Antispasmodic 10 dps. - 30 dps. 
++e. anniseed + Carminative ldp. - 5 dps. 
++.» Castor - 2 drs. - 1 oz, 
--- Cinnamon - Stimulant 1 dp. -3dps 
+o juniper - Diuretic ; 2 dps. - 10 dps, 
-- lemon peel c 2dps. -5dps, 
--. linseed - Demulcent 2 62.2") og) hay 
+... Olive - Dumulcent, Laxative % 0Z -1 07, 
«- palm , . Use external MS tig 
+++ peppermint , Stimulant, &e, 1dp. -3dps. SL 


: Diuretic, exter- ) Bes 
+++ turpentine ‘ nally,stimulant f 10 dps. - 80dps . 


5, daa A powerful diuretic % 02. =2oz. 


° 


. - Narcotic 2 gr. - 2 ors, 
Emenagogue 10 grs, - 30 grs, 
Absorsent z dr. -2 drs. ? 
Expectorant $-dr. - Pdr, 
Diuretic = dr -ldr 

roan 
Emenagogue ee 
Stimulant Bey Me 

- Antispasmodic 10 dps. -30 dps, 

- Purgative - 10 grs. - 39 grs, 

- Diuretic * 10 grs. - 30 gers 

- Antisyphilitic 10 grs. - 20 grs. 


20 grs,-Idr 
3 grs, - 6 ars, 

rding to the directions for James's 
» in effects, it nearly coincides, ins, 


} The same 15 grs. - 30 urs. ‘ 


20 grs. : 40 we. 


ait 
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Names. Properties. 
Besser ot oe et Apsorb. and anodyne 10 grs. to 40 5 
Powder of ipecacu- | 
anha, compound, > Diaphoretic 10 grs. - 30 grs 
or Dover’s powder i 


Quassia x - Tonic 5 gre. - 30 gri 

(One dr. toa pint of water for an infusion.) | 

Quince seeds, mucilage of. Demulcent. { At pleasure, to ot 
tund acrimony. 


Rhubarb, powder of Purgative 10 grs. - 40 gr 
Resin, yellow - Diuretic _égrs, - 20 gr] 
Rue powder Emenagogue 20 grs. - 40 gr 


Ni Sassafras . Horse rcolay 4 ee 1 ser. - 1 dr.) 
Savin - Emenagogue 10 grs. - 30 
St. John’s wort - Diaphoretic 20 grs. - 1 dr 
Saffron - Cordial, &c. _B-grs = 20; 
Sagapenum . Peciee 70 gis. = 80 
Sal ammoniae » Stimulant ~~ - 30 grs. - 30 
Salt, Epsom. . Aperient ‘drs. | 
i eens Glauber . Aperient drs. 
eae @ hartshorn . , Cordial 
; tbe Polychrest Aperient. . - 
~, Rochelle. . Aperient ~ 
du... of Tartar Aperient 
Saunders, red ~ . Astringent 
Sarsaparilla, powder of Alterative 
Scammony » Cathartic a 
Seneka_ . Diaphoretie, a 
Senna . . Aperient ; 
Soap : . Lithontriptic ” 
o ilaie'e @ MOORS. Sips . The same 
Spear-mint . . Stimulant. Cordial 
Senna _ » Aperient 
i pa meraeieroret- Antiscorbutic. 
Snake-root. . - Diaphoretic 
3 e pile aes: of, es Antiscorbutic ai 
BB ; Pee of lavender Cordial, Stintul 
 aca.es Of mindererus . Diaphoretic 


5 ie .-»- Sweet, of -vitriol Tonic 
ai Phe Alege of PER Diuretic 
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- 0fsalamoniac Diaphoretic, &c. 15 dps. -40 dps. - 
eo+e-- COMpOund seed —_— 

- fetid . Antispasmodic, &c. — a 

« Tonic, Emenagogue 5 grs. - 1 ser 


- Demuleent 20 grs.-1 dr. 
- Deobstruent 20 grs.-1 dr. 
p . Astringent, &e 10 grs. - 3 dr. 
Cathartic & Dia- +e 
phur NUicamneee } 20 grs.- 1dr 
ee setae Alterative 1 gr. - 4 grs. i 


ill, dried powder . Diuretic 1 gr --3 prs. 7 
y - The same 5 grs. = 15 gis. Nee 
up of poppies . Anodyne BGT mize fy ly 
---- of buckthorn . Cathartic 1 dr. -.2drs.. 
«. Of ginger - Carminative 1dr -3 0, 
of meadow : F 1». dr.’ grads: 
saffron Diuretic, &e. { to 1 one ile 
.. of violets - Gently laxative 1 dr. -2 drs _ 


+++. of poppies - Anodyne. To children 1 dr. -2 oz, 
Tups in general i p 1dr. -2drs 


Lain 
yt 


. Pulmonary 5 grs.- 1 ser, 
4 ; A pint daily, 
- Refrigerant &aperient 2 drs.-10z. 
*. Alterative ‘ # gr. -h- gr 
Bis pat. - An Emetic fd gr. = 3g 
aponica - Astringent 20 gr. - 405 


ninfusion of, 1 dr. to a pint of water : should 

ist spoonsful ; powerfully diuretic: 
of clyster. See p. 176 ifs bit AMIS aoe 

‘ Anthelmintic 20: grs. = 


ine, spiritof Diuretic 

++, Venice. The same 

reofaloes _—. Purgative 
nae a } The same 

s+. Ofasafetida _Antispasmodic 

of Benzoin 

und 2 } Vutnerary 

fcantharides Diuretic “ Joa 

fcardamoms Carminative = 1 id 


. Autzingent 


c AGARIC Fruits, Jamaica pepper | 
Alum juniper berries 
Antimony, crude nutmegs 

cinnabar of tamarinds 
sulphur of Gum, aloes 
Balsam of Capivi _ ammoniac, in tea 
Peru arabic 
ie Tolu asafcetida 
am Bark, cascarilla camphor 
A cinnamon galbanum — 
See Mezereon gamboge 
2 Peruvian - guaiacum 
ead _ Winter's or canela alba kino 
ry Borax ei * 2 oyirh 
35 Calamine stone, levigated - opium » x 
we Castor, Russia Hartshorn, calcined.- 
“a Caustic, common shavings of © 
as luner Herbs, lesser ce 4 
Earth, Fuller’s peppermint | 
o>.) aeen spearmint 
eS _. Armenian bole penny-reyal 
a French ditto savin 
___ Extraets of gentian - trefoil 


A LIST OF SIMPLES, 


lad of such MEDICAL PREPARATIONS as ought to t 
kept in readiness for Private Practice. 


guaiacum ii uva ursi _ 
vormwood 
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Flower‘s of camomile Manna 
# colt’s foot Mercury, crude 
elder calcined 
rosemary ZEthiop’s mineral 
damask roses calomel ; 
red ditto 


Corrosive sublimate 
red precipitate 
white ditto 


ruits, almond 
bitter apple 
cassia fistularis Musk 


Curassoa oranges Oil, essential, of amber 
figs dried anise iam’ Oa) 
French prunes cinnamon 
Oil, essential of juniper Salt, Rochelle 


lemon-peel of tartar Me ates. 


peppermint Seeds, anise 
expressed, of almonds carraway 
linseed cardamom 
of olives, or Florence coriander 
Pedy oil cummin 
‘palms. mustard 
_. turpentine - Sweet fennel 
‘ange-peel wild carrot — 
ster-shells prepared Senna 
oppy-heads Spanish flies as 
‘in, benzoin Spermacetie a 
AGA flowers of Spirits, ethereal, or Ath 
- Burgundy pitch of hartshorn. 
c, dragon’s blood lavender co: 
' frankincense 


liquid storax 


% ditto dulcified 
hesit, sal ammonic | 
gt -seasalt: 
aus aromaticus — vinegar 
“Jie RMR aL RL Beate 1 on RAO i 


pa. 


is 698 ; ‘ 
wine rectified ‘ 


garlic 

gentian — volatile aromatic| 
~ ginger Steel, filings of 
ae) 2 hellebore,black,white rust of, prepared 
Re jalap soluble salt of 
AV ipecacuanha Sulphur vivum 
_ lily, white balsam of a 
. - liquorice flowers of | 
.  * » marshmallow Tar A 
mezereon Barbadoes ee 
rhubarb, Tarter, cream of — y 
-garsaparella emetic br 
seneka soluble ; 
_squills vitriolated ¢ 
‘tormentil Tin prepared q 
turmeric Tutty levigated Coa 
‘Virginian snake Turpentine, Venice, 
wild valerian, Verdigris Vs oa 
 gedoary” ’ Vitriol, green Oe 
ae Saffron, . ‘ * ae ee aes 
aco crude” white’) % 3% 


“Yolatile 4 Wax, white, yellow ~ 

Woods, guaiacom 
0 Glauber, ~  logwood 
hartshorn sassafras” Bs, 
e,purified,or prunel . saunders, re 
Zine, flowers of 


BALSAMS. — ( 


Linibhent of this. 
but casea 
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enerally go by that, naar. 
This ciass of medicines was formerly very numee 
pus, and held in great’ esteem. Modern practice, 
However, has justly reduced it to a very narrow 
ompass. vag 
| Anodyne Balsam.—Take of white Spanish soap, 
he ounce ; - Opium unprepared, two drachms; recti- 
d spirit of wine, nine ounces. ees them af 
ether in a gentle heat for three days, then strain 
ff the liquor, and add to it three drachms of 
amphor. 

his balsam is intended to ease pain. ft is) of caer 
ce in violent strains and rheumatic complaints, 
en not attended with inflammation. It must be ast 
bbed with a warm hand on the part affected; or a 
hen rag moistened with it may be apphed to the 
ar , and renewed every third or fourth hour, till the Y, 
ain abates. If the opium is left out, this will be the | 
laponaceous Balsam, ; 
Loratelli’s Balsam.—Take of olive oil, one pint; — 
trasburg turpentine and yellow wax, of each half a 
001 nd; red saunders, six drachms. Melt the 
ith some part of the oil, over a gentle fire 
ing the remaining part of the oil and the t 
- afterwards mix in the saunders, previo L 
ced to a powder, and keep them stirring te 
the balsam i is cold. 


Fines, the dysentery, ace “i erna) 
ses, and in some complaints of the | 
ge it is sed for healing and clez 


-more ponderous, as mercury, &c., with conserve} 
ae: bulk less than the other additions, and li 
_ occasions the medicine to pass down more easil} 


i fifteen grains ; gum kino, five grains; sys 


_ violent discharges of blood, proceeding from rela 


ei peneetes ten grains; flowers of sulphur 
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site to edi recent Seiad fa bruises. It 
ikewise employed internally to remove cougn) 
gsthmas, and other complaints of the breast. it | 
gaid to ease the colic, cleanse the kidneys, and 
heal internal ulcers, &c. The dose is from twen 
to sixty drops. 

This, though a medicine -of some value, does m: 
deserve the extravagant encomiums which have bee 
bestowed on it. It has been celebrated under th 
liferent names of The Commander’s Balsam, Persia 
Balsam, Balsam of Berne, Wade's Balsam, Friar) 
Balsam, Jesuit’s Drops, Turlington’s Drops, &c. 


BOLUSES, 


As boluses are intended for immediate use, Vv 
tile salts, and other ingredients, unyproper for bein, 
kept, are admitted into their composition. They ar 
generally composed of powders, with a proper quan 
tity of syrup, conserve, or mucilage. The lighte 
powders are commonly made up with syrup, and 


but those of the lighter kind would be more co 
niently made up with mucilage, as it increases th 
Astringent Bolus~—Take of alum, in po) 


ficient. quantity to make a bolus. 
In an excessive flow of the menses, and 


this bolus may be given every four or five ; 
the discharge abates. 
’ Diaphoretic Bolus.—Take of gum 4 
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rtar, of each one scruple ; sinple syrup, a sufficien, 
Uantity. ‘ é 
In rheumatic complaints, and disorders of tis 
Kis, this bolus may be taken twice a-day. It 4 
All also be of service in the inflammatory quinsey. . 
“Mercurial Bolus.—Take of calomel, six grains, j 
serve of roses, half a drachm, Make a bolus, e 
Where mercury is necessary, this bolus may be 
en twice or thrice a-week. It may be takea 
T-night; and if it does not operate, a few grains 
_ jalap, or half an ounce of Epsom salts, will be 9 
Oper next day to carry it off. es 
Bolus of Rhubarb and Mercury.—Take of the best a4 
barb, in powder, from a scruple tohalf a drachm ; i 
alomel, from four to six grains; simple syrup, au wag 
cient quantity to make a bolus, = iar 
his is a proper purge in hypochondriac consti- ee 
ons; but its principal intention is to expel worms, 
ere a stronger purge is necessary, jalajy) may hen i 
ad instead of the rhubarb. ae wey 
oral Bolus.—Take of spermaceti,a scruple ; gum 

Oniac, ten grains; salt of bartshorn, six grains; - 
e syrup, as much ‘as will make them intoa 


ging Boluses.—Take of jalap, in powder, a 

€; cream of tartar, two scruples, . Let them 
bbed together, and formed into a bolus, with 
2 syrup. cats i ieddyton eae 
ere a mild purge is wanted, this will answer 
pose very well, If a stronger dose is necese 
® Jalap may be increased to half.adrachm or 

i i ? in 


= 
“ J oe ee > 
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CATAPLASMS AND SINAPISMS. 


Cataplasms possess few or no virtues sUlperior 
poultice, which may be so made, as, in most cases, 
supply their place. They are chiefly intended eith| 
to act as discutients, or to promote suppuration ; al) 
as they may be of service in some cases, we shall gi 
a specimen of each kind. a 
 Discutient Cataplasm.—Take of barleymeal, 
ounces; fresh hemlock leaves bruised, two ounce 
vinegar, a sufficient quantity. Boil the meal a 
hemlock in the vinegar for a little time, and then a | 
two drachms of the sugar of lead A 

Ripening Cataplasm.—Take of white lily-root, fc 
ounces ; fat figs, and raw onions, bruised, of e| 
one ounce; yellow basilicum ointment, two ounce 
gum galbanum, half an ounce; linseed-meal, as mt 
‘as necessary. Boil the roots along with the figs: 
sufficient quantity of water ; then bruise and add’ 
‘them the other ingredients, so as to form the wh) 
into a soft cataplasm, The galbanum must be pi 
viously dissolved with the yoke of an egg. 

Where it is necessary to promote suppurat 
‘this cataplasm may be used by those who cho 
be at the trouble and expence of making it. For; 

part, I have never found any application more pre | 
for this purpose than a poultice of bread and 
‘with a sufficient quantity of either boiled or raw 
in it, and softened with oil or fresh butter. 
Sinapisms.—Sinapisms are employed to Tees 
blood and spirits to a part, as in the pa 
atrophy. They are also of service in ¢ 
pains, as the sciatica, &c. When the gout 
head or the stomach, they are applied 
bring the disorder to those parts. They 
applied to the patient’s soles” in th 
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evers. They should not be suffered to lie on, how- 
Wer, till they have raised blisters, but till-the parts 
ecome red, and will continue so when pressed with 
e finger. : 
The sinapism is only a poultice made with vinegar i 
mstead of milk, and rendered warm and stimulating 
y the addition of mustard, horse-radish, or garlic, 
he common sinapism is made by taking crumb of 
ead and mustard-seed in powder, of each equal 
fantities ; strong vinegar, as much as is sufficient, 
id mixing them so as to make a poultice. When 
hapisms of a more stimulating nature are wanted, a 
ttle bruised garlic may be added to the above. 


Belt ah ot vores t, 


CLYSTERS. — * 


This class of medicines is of more importance than 
§ generally imagined. Clysters serve not only to 
facuate the contents of the belly, but also to convey 
y active medicines into the system. Opium, for 

ple, may be administered in this way when it 


in larger — 


byserving 

a fomentation to the parts, may be of considerable. 

T¥ice in inflammations of the bladder, and the lower — 

nes, &c. ' aS 

me substances, as the smoke of tobacco, maybe 

into the bowels in this way, which cannot be te 

y any other means whatever. This may be 
ffected by means of a pair of hand-beliows, 
apparatus fitted to them for that purpose, _ 

e of clysters is not merely confined to mee. 


La +See 
aS : 


his 


Bee worms lodged in the lower, parts of the alimentar 
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dicines. Aliment may also be conveyed in this wa} 


Persons unable. to swallow, have been, for a consider 
able time, supported by clysters. 4 
Emollient Clyster.—Take of linseed-tea and ne\ 
milk, each six ounces. Mix them. x 
If fifty or sixty drops of laudanum be added t 
this, it will supply the place of the Anodyne Clyster. 
Laxative Clyster.—Take of milk and water, eae 
six ounces; sweet oil or fresh butter, and brow 
sugar, of each two ounces. Mix them. va 
If an ounce of Glauber’s salt, or two table-spoon: 
ful of common salt be added to this, it will be th 
Purging Clyster. ‘ e 
Carminative Clyster.—Take of camomile flowers, a 
ounce; anniseeds, half.an ounce. Boil ina pint an 
a half of water to one pint. ae 
In hysteric and hypochondriac complaints, thi 
may be administered instead of the Fetid Clyste 
the smell of which is so disagreeable to most patient 
Oily Clyster—To four ounces of the infusio nC 
camomile flowers, add an equal quantity of Florene 
Rs 


oil. 


This clyster is beneficial in bringing off the sma 


canal.. When given to children, the quantity mt 
be proportionably lessened. . ro aE 
_ Starch Clyster.—Take jelly of starch, four ou aces 


-linseed oil, half an ounce. Liquefy the jelly over 


gentle fire, and then mix in the oil. ae 
In the dysentery or bloody flux, this clyster_ma 
be administered after every loose stool, to neal th 
ulcerated intestines, and blunt the sharpres 
roding humours: Forty or fifty drops of 
may be occasionally added; in which 
generally supply the place of the Astrin 
. Turpentine Clysters—-Take of comm 


; 

: { 4 
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in ounces ; Venice turpertine, dissolved with the | 
lk of an egg, haif an ounce; Florence oil, one a 
l Mix them. — ; . 
‘This diuretic clyster is proper in obstructions of <, 


€ urinary passages, and in colicky complaints, pro- , 
ing from gravel. 

Vinegar Clyster.—This clyster is made by mixing 

tee ounces of vinegar with five of water-gruel. It 


COLLYRIA, OR EYE-WATERS, 


Eye-waters have been multiplied without number © 
host every person pretending to be possessed of. 
ne secret preparation for the cure of sore eyes, [| 
2 examined many of them, and find that they are . 
ty much alike, the basis of most of them being: se 
ter alum, vitriol, or lead. Their effects evidently a 
0 brace and restore the tone of the parts: hence 
are principally of service in slight inflamma- 
; and in that relaxed state of the parts which is 
ed by obstinate ones. nt 
mphor is commonly added to these compositions; 
8 it seldom incorporates properly with the water, 
an be of little use. Boles and other earthy sub« 
es, as they do not dissolve in water, are likewise 
for this purpose. ad 
lyrium of Alum.—Take of alum half a drachm 


€ 
t 


3 
2 it well together with the white of an egg, hy ae 
is is the Collyrium of Riverius. It is used in 
ation of the eyes to allay heat and restrain ; 
Hux of humours. It must be spread upon linen, — 

pplied to the eyes; but should: not be kept on | 
ve t or four hours at a time, ~~ 2 ee. 


a 

- é 

ee 
<< 


a Se ees Me. 
ys 2 . 
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Vitriolic Collyriwm.—Take of white vitriol, half 
drachm; rose-water, six ounces. Dissolve the vitrio 
in the water, and filter the liqucr. 

This, though simple, is perhaps equal i in virtue t 
most of the celebrated collyria. It is an usefu 
application in weak, watery, and inflamed eyes 
Though the slighter inflammations will generally view 
to it, yet in those of a more obstinate nature the 
assistance of bleeding and blistering will often be ne: 
cessary. 

When a strong astringent is judged proper, a double 
or triple quantity of the vitriol may be used. I have 
seen a solution of four times the strength of the a 
used with manifest advantage. 

Collyrium of Lead. —Take sugar of lead, and crud 
sal ammoniac, of each four grains. Dissolve them ir 
eight ounces of common water; to which forty 0 
fifty drops of laudanum may be occasionally added. 

Those who choose, may substitute, instea@ of this, 
the collyrium of lead, recommended by Goulard 
which is made by putting twenty-five drops ob 
extract of lead to eight ounces of water, and adding 
teaspoonful of brandy. Indeed, common water. et 
brandy, without any other addition, will in many 
cases answer very well as a collyrium. An ounce ol 
the latter may be added to five or six ounces of the 
former; and the eyes, if weak, bathed with it night 
and morning. For a rheum in the eyes, great has 
has been found by washing them frequently with 
rose-water. Many experience the like good cay 
from anointing the eye-lids with Smellom’s salve. 


hg 
jaene 


CONFECTIONS. 


Confections, containing above sixty ingre 
still to be found in some of the most refo: 
Pensatories, As most of their intentions, | 


ae oe 
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Tay be more certamly, and as effectually answered 
_ bya few glasses of wine or grains of opium, we shal] 
pass over this class of medicines verv slightly. 

_Japonic Confection, or Confection of Catechu — 
Take of Japan earth, three ounces; tormentil root, 
hutmeg, olibanum, of each two ounces; opium dis- 
Solved in a sufficient quantity of Lisbon wine, a 
-drachm and a half; simple syrup and conserve of 
roses, of each fourteen ounces. Mix, and make them . 
into an electuary. It supplies the place of the Dias- 
‘cordium., The dose is from a scruple to a drachm, 


CONSERVES AND PRESERVES, 


These preparations possess very few medical pro- 
: perties, and may rather be classed among sweetmeats 
than medicines. They are sometimes, however, ore 
use, for reducing into boluses or pills some of the 
more ponderous powders, such as the preparations of 
‘Tron, mercury, and tin. ae 
_ Conserves are compositions of fresh vegetables 
and sugar, beaten together into an uniform mass. In 
Making these preparations, the leaves of vegetables 
Must be freed from their stalks, the flowers from | 
their cups, and the yellow part of the orange peel 3 
taken off with a rasp. They are then to be pounded — 


Ing continued till they are uniformly mixed; but the 
conserve will be better if only twice its weight of 


Those who prepare large quartities of conserye — 
enerally reduce the vegetables to a pulp by the 


ns of a milj, and afterwards beat them up with 
e sugar, pore, 


4 
% ; 
' 
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buds, cleare« o¢ their heels ; beat them wellina mortar, 
and adding by degrees two pounds of double-refined 
sugar, in powder, make a. conserve. After the same 
manner are prepared the conserves of orange-peel, 
rosemary-flowers, sea-wormwood, the leaves of wood=~ 
sorrel, &c. ’ 

The conserve of roses is one of the most agreeable 
and useful preparations belonging to this class. A 
drachm or two of it dissolved in warm milk, is ordered.” 
to be given as a gentie astringent in weakness of the. 
stomach, and likewise phthisical coughs and spitting 
of blood To have any considerable effects, however, — 
it must be taken in large quantities, 

Conserve of Sloes—This may be made by boiling 
sloes gently in water, being careful to take them out — 
before they burst; afterwards expressing the juice, 
and beating it up with three times its weight of fine 
sugar, ‘ia 

In relaxations of the woulg and giands of the throat, 


_ this makes an excellent gargle, and may be used at 
discretion, a 


_ becomes tender and transparent, 


of vegetables; and though its action is chiefly ton: 


Preserves are made by steeping or boiling fresh 
vegetables first in water, and afterwards in syrup, or 


@ solution of sugar. The subject is either preserved — 


moist in the syrup, or taken out and dried, that the ' 
sugar may candy upon it. The last is the most use~ 
ful method, ; Aa 
Candied Orange Peel—Soak Seville orange-peel in 
several waters,.till it losestits bitterness; then boil it — 
in a solution of double-refined sugar in water, till a 
ipa 


Candied. lemon-peel is prepared in the same manner, e 
‘1 Pa 
a ea 


DECOCTIONS, d 
Water readily extracts the gummy ahd saline pe 


* 
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to these, yet the resinous and oily ‘being intrmatcly 
blended with the gummy and saline, are in great. 
part taken up along with them. Hence watery de 
coctions and infusions of vegetables constitute a Ro 
large, and not unuseful, class of medicines. Aithough | 
“most vegetables yield their virtues to water, as well 
by infusion as decoction, yet the latter is often ne- 
cessary, as it saves time, and does in a few minutes, 
‘what the other would require hours, and sometimes 
days, to effect. 
_ The medicines of this class are all intended for 
immediate use. 

Decoction of Mallows.—Take of the roots of marsh- 
nallows,.moderately dried, three ounces; raisins of 
the sui, one ounce; water, three pints. ‘ ae 
_ Boil the ingredients in the water till one-third of — 
‘it is consumed; afterwards strain the decoction, and — 
let it stand for some time to settle. 1f the roots be 
horoughly dried, they must be boiled till one-half of 
the water be consumed. » 
In coughs, and sharp defluxions upon the luags 
is decoction may be used for ordinary drink. — 
_ The Common Decoction.—Take of camomil 
10Wers, One ounce; elder-fiowers, and sweet fenne 
eds, of each half an ounce; water, two quarts—_ — 
il them for a little while, and then strain the d —— 
tion, or infuse the ingredients for some hours in- 
oiling water. ae 
This decoction is chiefly intended as the basis 
ysters, to which other ingredients may be oc 
aally added. It will likewise serve as a commo 
ntation, spirit of wine or other things being 
din such quantity as the case may require, _ ’ 
Jecoction of Logwood.--Boil three ounces of th 
ivings or chips of logwood, in four pints of water. 


Phi 
me-half the liquor is wasted: Two or thre 


of guaiacum-wood, one ounce. Boil over a slow fire, | 
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ounces of simple cinnamon-water may be added to — 
this decoction. 

In fluxes of the belly, where the stronger astrin- 
gents are improper, a tea-cupful of this decoction 
may be taken with advantage three or four times 
a-day. 

Decoction of the Bark.—Boil an ounce of the Pe- 
ruvian bark, grossly powdered, in a pint and a half 
of water to one pint; then strain the decoction. If 
a tea-spoonful of the weak spint of vitriol be added 
to this medicine, it will render it both more agree- 
able and efficacious. f 
- Compound Decociion of the Bark.--Take of Pe-- 
ruvian bark and Virginian snake-root, grossly pow-— 
dered, each three drachms. Boil them in a pint of 
water to one-half. To the strained liquor add an 
ounce and a half of any aromatic water. cams 

Sir John Pringle recommends this as a proper 
medicine towards the decline of malignant fevers, 
when the pulse is low, the voice weak, and the head | 
affected with a stupor, but with little delirium. The 
dose is four table-spoonsful every fourth or sixth 
hour. nee 

Decoction of Sarsaparilla.---Take of fresh sarsapa-— 
-yilla-root, sliced and bruised, two ounces; shavings. 


in three quarts of water, to one; adding towards the - 

end, half an ounce of sassafras wood, and three 
 drachms of liquorice. Strain the decoction.) © ag 
- This may either be employed as an assistant t 
course of mercurial alteratives, or taken after 
mercury has been used for some time. It stren 
ens the stomach, and festores flesh and vigour 
habits emaciated by the venereal disease. It 
also be taken in the rheumatism, and cutaneo 
erders, proceeding from foulness of the blo 


3 
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_ juices. Yor all these intentions it is greatiy prefer. ; 
_ able to the Decuction of Wood. Dose: froma pint — 
_ and a half to two quarts in the day. ; 

_ ._ The following decoction is said to be similar te 
_ that used by Kennepy, in the cure of the venereal : 
_ disease, and may supply the place of Lisbon dict _ 


_ drink: ° 
_ Take of sarsaparilla, three ounces ; liquorice and. 
_ mezereon-rvot, of each half an ounce; shavings of — 
" guatiacum and sassafras-wood, of each one ounce ; 
crude antimony, powdered, an ounce and a half. In- 
fuse these ingredients in eight pints of boiling water 
for twenty-four hours, then boil them till one-half of — 


the water is consumed; afterwards strain the decoc- 
tion. To be used in the same manner as the pre, — 
ceding. , oven 
_ Decoction of Seneka.—Take of Seneka or rattle- 
smake root, one ounce; water, a pint and a half. 
' Boil to one pint, and strain. ics 
_. This is reeommended in the pletrisy, dropsy, rh 
autism, and some obstinate disorders of the skin. 
he dose is two ounces, three or four times a-day or 
_ oftener, if the stomach will bear it. ee 
_ White Decoction. Take of the purest chall in 
‘powder, two ounces; gum arabic, half an ounce; 
‘water, three pints. Boil to one quart, and strain the 
‘eoction. ae Cae 
_ Proper drink in acute diseases, attended wit! 
nclining to, a looseness, and where acidities ab 
in the stomach or bowels. It is peculiarly prope 
children when afflicted with sourness of the stom 
| and for persons who are subject to the heart-b 
may be sweetened with sugat, as it is used, 
0 or three ounces of simple cinnamon-water 

it. be 

An ounce of powdered chalk, mixed with two p 


“aed 
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E ot water, will occasfonally supply the place of this 


decoction, and also of the chalk Julep. 


DRAUGHTS. 


This is a proper form for exhibiting such medi- 
cine as are intended to operate immediately, and 
which do not need to be frequently repeated, as 
purges, vomits, and a few others, which are to be. 
taken at one dose. Where a medicine requires to 
be-used for any length of time, it is better to make 

_. up a large quantity of it at once, which saves both’ 
trouble and expense. j 

Anodyne Draught.--Take of liquid laudanum, 
twenty-five drops; simple cinnamon-water, an ounce; 2 
ecmmon syrup, two drachms. Mix them. : : 

In excessive pain, where bleeding is not neces- 
‘sary, and in great restlessness, this composing ~ 
draught may be taken and repeated occasionally, 

_ Diuretic Draught.—-Take of the diurectic salt, 
‘two scruples; syrup of poppies, two drachms i on 

‘ple cinnamon-water, and common water, of each an 
ounce. In an obstruction or deficiency of urine. 
Purging Draughts.-Take of manna, an ounc*, 
soluble tartar, or Rochel salt, from three to four, 
; drachms. Dissolve in three ounces of boiling water; — 
to which add Jamaica pepper-water, half on ounce 

As manna sometimes will not sit upon the ste ¥ 

mach, an ounce or ten drachms of the bitter purging 
salts, dissolved in four ounces of water, may he 
___ taken instead of the above. a 
Those who cannot take salts, may use the followiry 
draught :—Take of jalap in powder, a scruple 
mon water, an ounce; aromatic tinct 
drachms. Rub the jalap with twice its w 
sugar, and add to it the other ingredients. 
Sweating Drauyhis.—Take spirit of Min 
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(acerared sobution of ammonia) two ounces; salt ot 
fartshorn, five grains; simple cinnamon-water, and 


‘tup of poppies, of each half an ounce, Make 
them into a draught, 


_ In recent colds and rheumatic complaints, this 
draught is of service, To promote its effects, how- 
ever, the patient ought to drink freely of warm water 
pruel, or of some other weak diluting liquor. 
Vomiting Draughts—Take of ipecacuanha, ir 
liowder, a scruple ; water, an ounce; simple syrup 4 
drachm. Mix them. Persons who require a 
tronger vomit may add to this half a grain, or 

rain, of emetic tartar, 


Those who do not choose the powder, may take 
en drachms of the ipecacuanha wine; or half an __ 
unce of the wine, and an equal quantity of the i 
yrup of squills, : é 7 


Te 


ELECTUARIES, 


generally composed of the lighter 
ith syrup, honey, conserve, or mu- 
i , that the powders ma 
nor the mass prove too. 


‘SU. 
P 18 then to be pressed out through a stron 
ve, or thin cloth, and afterwards boiled to a de 

e, In an earthen vessel, over a gentle fre - 


, 


cae 
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taking care to prevent the matter from burning by 
continually stirring it. The pulps of fruit that are 
both ripe and fresh may be pressed out without any 
previous boiling. 

Lenitive Electuary—Take of senna, in fine pow- 
der, eight ounces ; coriander-seed, also in powder. 
four ounces; pulp of tamarinds and of French 
prunes, each a pound, Mix the pulps and powdag 
together, and with a sufficient quantity of simpl 
syrup, reduce the whole into an electuary. “d 

A tea-spoorful of this electuary, taken two 01 
three times a-day, generally proves an agreeabl 
laxative. It likewise serves as a convenient vehicl 
for exhibiting more active medicines, as jalap, sca 
mony, and such like. : 

This may supply the place of the electuary ¢ 
Cassia. : sy 

Electuary for the Dysentery.—Take of the Japon 
confection, two ounces ; Locatell?’s balsam, on 
ounce; rhubarb in powder, half an ounce; syrup ¢ 
marshmallows, enough to make an electuary- prea 
- About the bulk of a nutmeg shoald be taken twic 
a or thrice a-day, as the symptoms and constitatio 
a may require. Reh 
4 It is often dangerous in dysenteries to give opia 
and astringents, without interpysing purgatives. Th 
purgative is here joined with the above ingredient 
which renders this a very safe and useful medicit 
- for the purposes expressed in the title. py 

Electuary for the Epilepsy.—Take of Pe 
bark, in powder, an ounce ; of powdered 

_ wild valerian root, each half an ounce ;_ 1 
rup, enough to make an electuary. 
Dr. Mead directs a drachm of an electu 

to this to be taken evening and morn 
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epilepsy, for the Space of three months. It will be 
proper, however, to discontinue the use of it for a 
ew days every now and then. I have added the 


bowdered tin, because the epilepsy often proceeds 
from worms, 


e 


a 


_ The bulk of a nutmeg of this taken every morn- 
ing fasting, willbe found an excellent remedy in 
dbstructions of the menstrual evacuations. 

Electuary of the Bark.—TFake of Peruvian bark, 
im powder, three ounces; cascarilla, half an ounce ; 

: I enough to make an electuary. : 
i -of obstinate intermittent fevers, the 
rk is assisted by the cascarilla. In hectic habits, 
wever, it will be better to leave out the cascarilla, 

put three drachms of crude sal ammoniac in its 
2 d - ~ 


lectuary for the Piles—Take flowers of sulphur, — < 
se ounce ; cream of tartar, half an ounce; treacle, 
Sufficient quantity to form an electuary. ht al 
A tea-spoonful of this may be taken three or four — AE. 
asa-day. - oan: 
- ry for the Palsy.—Take of powdered mus- 
td-seed, and conserve of roses, each an ounce; 
up of ginger, enough to make an electuary. 
* tea-spoonful of this may be taken three or f . 
a-day. ; Re Fe 

ote Sor the Rheumatism.—Take of conserve — 
foses, two ounces; cinnabar of antimony, le 
» an ounce and a half; gum guaiacum, in pow 
h ounce; syrup of ginger, a sufficient quantity = 
ake an electuary. 46 3 4 ae 
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In obstinate rheumatisms, which are not accom 
panied with a fever, a tea-spoonful of this electuary 
may be taken twice a-day with considerable advan- 
age. 


EMULSIONS. 


Emulsions, besides their use as medicines, are als¢ 
proper vehicles for certain substances, which coul 
not otherwise be conveniently taken in a liquid form, 
Thus camphor, triturated with almonds, readily 
unites with water into an emulsion. Pure oils, ie 
sams, resins, and other similar substances, are like: 
wise rendered miscible with water by the intervention 
of mucilages. " 
Common Emulsions—Take of sweet almonds, an 
ounce; bitter almonds, a drachm; water, two pints: 
Let the almonds be blanched, and beat up im” 
marble mortar; adding the water by little and little 
so as to make an emulsion; afterwards let it he 
strained. ees 
Arabic Emulsion.—This is made in' the same man 
ner as the above, adding to the almonds, while beat: 
ing, two ounces and a half of the mucilage. of gum 
arabic. f aed 
Where soft cooling liquors are necessary, thes« 
emulsions may be used as ordinary drink. i 
Camphorated Emulsion.—Take of camphor, half 
drachm; sweet almonds, half a dozen; white sugat, 
half an ounce; mint water, eight ounces. Grim 
the camphor and almonds well together in a 
mortar, and add by degrees the mint water; — 
strain the liquor, and dissolve it in the sugar. 
- In fevers, and other disorders which req 
use of camphor, a table-spoonful of this — 
may be taken every two or three hours. — 
Emulsion of Gum Ammoniac.—Take of 
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Moniac, two drachms; water, eight ounces. Grind 

e gum with the water poured upon it by little and  __ 
little, till it is dissolved. Se. 
_ This emulsion is’ used for attenuating tough, vis- 
cid phlegm, and promoting expectoration. In ob- 
stinate coughs, two ounces of the syrup of poppies 
may be added to it. The dose is two table-spoonsful 
three or four times a-day. 
_ Oily Emulsion.—Take of soft water, six ounces; 
rolatile aromatic spirit, two drachms; Florence oil, 
m ounce; shake them well together, and add, of 
mple syrup, half an ounce. 
in recent colds and coughs, this emulsion is gene- 
ally of service; but if the cough proves obstinate, 
will succeed better when made with the paregoric 
ixir of the Edinburgh Dispensatory, instead of the 
latile aromatic spirit. A table-spoonful of it may 
taken every two or three hours. Bee 


es EXTRACTS. 


re convenient for a private practitioner to 
hat he needs of them from a professed drt 
nto prepare them himself, Such of the 
enerally used are inserted in our list of ‘ 


~" 
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drugs and medicines as are to be kept for priva 
practice. | 


FOMENTATIONS. » 


Fomentations are generally intended either t 
ease pain, by taking off tension and spasm; or 
brace and restore the tone and vigour of those pa: 
to which they are applied. The first of these inten 
tions may generally be answered by warm water, 
and the second by cold. Certain substances, how: 
ever, are usually added to water with a view 
to heighten its effects, as anodynes, aromatics 
astringents, &c. We shall therefore subjoin” 
few of the most useful medicated fomentations, 
that people may have it in their power to make as 
of them as they choose. 

Anodyne Fomentation—Take of white pop 
heads, two ounces; elder flowers, half an ounee 
water, three pints. Boil till one pint is evaporati ed 
and strain out the liquor. 

‘This fomentation is used for relieving acute + 

Aromatic Fomentation.—Take of Jamaica pepper 

3 half an ounce; red wine, a pint. Boil them a lit 
and then strain the liquor. 
; This is intended, not only as a topical applic 
for external complaints, but also for relievin 
“internal parts. Pains of the bowels, which ac 
pany dysenteries and diarrheeas, flatulent ch 
bt uneasiness of the stomach, and retchings to vo 
are frequently abated by fomenting the abdom L 
region of the stomach with the warm liquor. — 
of Common Fomentation.—Take tops of worm 
and-camomile flowers, dried, of each two out 
water, two quarts, pag a slight boiling 
the liquor: aap "4 
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ae 


_ Emollient Fomentation—The same as thecommon __ 


Strengthening Fomentation.—Take of oak bark, 
ne ounce; granate peel, half an ounce ; alum, two 
lrachms ; smiths’ forge-water, three pints. Boil the 
Water with the bark and peel to the consumption of 
ne-third; then strain the remaining decoction, and 
ssolve it in‘the alum. 
This astringent liquor is employed as an external 
mentatian to weak parts; it may also be used in. 
‘nally. 


GARGLES, a, 
However trifling this class of medicines may ap- 
ar, they are by no means without their use. They 

om, inueed, cure diseases, but they often alleviate — 
; disagreeable symptoms ; as parchedness of the | 
th , foulness of the tongue and fauces, &c.; they 
peculiarly useful in fevers and sore throats. Ia 
atter, @ gargle will sometimes remove the disor 
3 and in the former, few things are more refresh- 


one ounce; nitre, a drachm and a half. Mii 
’ 4 - tr, * ig Pare 


ooling gargle may be used cither in ie 
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'Aammatory quinsey, or in fevers, for cleaning the 
tongue and fauces. | 
Common Gargle.—Take of rose-water, six ounces; 
syrup of clove July-flowers, half an ounce ; spirit of 
- vitriol, a sufficient quantity to give it an agreeable 
sharpness. Mix them. FI 
This gargle, besides cleansing the tongue and) 
fauces, acts as a gentle repellent, and will sometimes 
remove a slight quinsey. | 
Detergent Gargle.—Take of the emollient gargle 
a pint; tincture of myrrh, an ounce; honey, twe 
ounces. Mix them. By 
When exulcerationg require to be cleansed, or the 
excretion of tough viscid saliva promoted, this gar- 
gle will be of service. an 
Emollient Gargle-—Take an ounce of marshall 
low roots, and two or three figs; boil them in < 
quart of water till near one-half of it be consumed 
then strain out the liquor. | 
If an ounce of honey, and half an ounce of spirif 
vf sal ammoniac, be added to the above, it will then 
be an exceedingly good attenuating gargle. S| 
This gargle is beneficial in fevers, where the 
tougue and fauces are rough and parched, to soften 
these parts, and promote the discharge of saliva. — 
The learned and accurate Sir John Pringle ol 
serves, that in the inflammatory quinsey, or st 
gulation of the fauces, little benefit arises from 
‘common gargles ; that such as are of an acid né 
do more harm than good, by contracting the 
‘tories of the saliva and mucus, and thickeni 
humours; that a decoction of figs in valk wai 
has a contrary effect, especially if some sal ¢ 
niac be added; by which the saliva is » th: 
‘and the glands are brought to secrete 
a cireunstance always cordueive to the cu 
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INFUSIONS. a an 


4iquor upon fresh quantities of the subject, the water __ 
doading itself more and more with the active parts ; 
‘and these loaded infusions are applicable to valuable 
‘purposes in medicine, as they contain in a small 
‘f€ompass the finer, more subtile, and active principles 
of vegetables, in a form readily miscible with the 
fluids of the human body. 

_ Bitter Infusion —Take tops of the lesser centaury _ 
ind cammomile flowers of each half an ounce ; yel- — 

w rind of lemon and orange-peel, carefully freed __ 
‘om the inner white part, of each two drachms— 
Cut them in small pieces, and infuse them in a quart 

of boiling water. or 
_ For indigestion, weakness of the stomach, or want 
i appetite, a tea-cupful of this infusion may be 
Ken twice or thrice a-day. ar tS 
_ Infusion of the Bark.—To an ounce of the bark, — 
im powder, add four or five table-spoonsful of Minas f 
a pint of boiling water. Let them infuse for — 
0 or three days. me 
Phis is one of the best preparations of the ba 
f weak stomachs. In disorders where the cor 
rating virtues of that medicine are required, | 


» 
z 


ea-cupful of it may be taken two or three time: 


sugar, an ounce, 


good gargle. As the quantity of roses used h 
van have little or no effect, an equally valuable me-— 
_ slicine may be prepared by mixing the acid and a 
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Infusion of Carduus Benedictus (Blessed ‘i'hastte. p—~ 
Infuse an ounce of the dried leaves of carduus bene- 
dictus, or blessed thistle, in a pint of common water, 
for six hours, without heat; then filter the a 
through a paper. ms 
This light infusion may be given, with great bene- 
fit, in weakness of the stomach, where the common 
bitters do not agree. It may be flavoured at plea- 
sure with cinnamon, or other aromatic materials. 
Infusion of Linseed.—Take of Linsced, two spoons- 
ful; liquorice-reot, sliced, half an ounce; boiling 
water, three pints. Let them stand to infuse by the 
fire for some hours, and then strain off the liquor. ~ 
If an ounce of the leaves of coltsfoot be added to 
these ingredients, it will then be the Pectoral Infu- 
sion. Both these are emollient mucilaginous liquors, 
and may be taken with advantage as ordinary drink 
in difficulty of making water; and in coughs and 
other complaints of the breast. 
Infusion of Roses.—Take of red roses, dried 
an ounce; boiling water, a quart; vitriolic i 
commonly called oil of vitriol, half a drachm ; Toaf 


Infuse the roses in the water for four hours, i in an 
unglazed earthen vessel; afterwards pour in the acid, 
and, having strained the liquor, add to it the sugal . 

In an excessive flow of the menses, vomit 
blood, and other hemorrhages, a tea-cupful | 
gently astringent infusion may be taken every 
or four hours. It likewise makes an exceedin, 


\.ithout tnfusion. 
- Infusion of Tamarinds and Senna.—Tak 
rinds, ‘one ounce; senna, and crystals of tar 
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two drachms, Let these ingredients be infused fear 
r five hours in a pint of boiling water; afterwards 
et the liquor be strained, and an otince or tio of the 
omatic tincture added to it. Persons who aré 
easily purged may leave out either the tamarinds or 
crystals of tartar. blade 
. This is an agreeable cooling purge, and supplies 
the place of the Decoction of Tamarinds and Senna. 
A tea-cupful may be given every half hour till it 
perates, 
Spanish Infusion. —Take of Spanish juice, cut into 
mall pieces, an ounce; salt of tartar, three drachms” 
nfuse in a quart of boiling water for a night. i Tascam 
the strained liquor add an ounce and a half of Abe age 
Jyrup of poppies. Mage nny. 
- In recent colds, coughs, and obstructions of the 
east, a tea-cupful of this infusion may be taken 
ith advantage three or four times a-day. vaelig 
Infusion for the Palsy.—Take of hoyse-radish root 
yet, mustard-seed bruised, each four ounces; 
uter rind of orange-peel, one ounce. Infuse them 
a two quarts of boiling water, in a close vessel, ‘for 
nty-four hours. ; Pia 
An paralytic complaints, a tea-cupful of this warm 
imulating medicine may be taken three or four 
mes a-day. It excites the action of the solid 
ves diuretic, and, if the patient be kept warm 
romotes perspiration. Pn 2). 
‘If two or three ounces of the dried leayes 
larsh-trefoil be used instead of the mustard, it w 
make the Antiscorbutic Infusiun. Ks Gm 


_JULEPS. iy 
ec basis of juleps or draughts is generally 
water, or some simple distilled water, 1 
or one-fourth its quantity of distilled Ss 


: together with half an ounce of sugar, and add tosit, 
gradually, of simple cinnamon and_peppermint- 


convulsions, and other spasmodic atfections, two 


‘two-or three hours. 
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water, and as much sugar or syrup as is sufhcient. te 
render the mixture agreeable. ‘This is sharpenec 
with vegetable or mineral acids, or impregnated with 
other medicines suitable to the intention. 
Camphorated Julep——Take of camphor, one 
drachm ; rectified spirit of wine, ten drops; double. 
refined sugar, half an ounce; boiling distilled water, 
one pint. Rub the camphor first with the spirit of 
wine, then with the sugar; lastly, add the water by 
degrees, and strain the liquor. | 
An hysterical and other complaints, where camphor 
is proper, this julep may be taken in the dose ofa 
spoonful or two as often as the stomach will bear it. 
Cordial Julep.—Take of simple cinnamon-water, 
four ounces; Jamaica pepper-water, two ounces; 
volatile aromatic spirit, and compound spirit of laven- 
der, of each two drachms; syrup of orange-peel, an 
ounce. Mix them. Dose, two spoonsful three or 
four times a-day, in disorders accompanied with 
great weakness and depression of spirits. all 
Expectorating Julep.—Take of the emulsion of 
gum ammoniac, six ounces; syrup of squills, two 
ounces. Mix them. Came | | 
In coughs, asthmas, and obstructions of the breast, 
two table-spoonsful of this julep may be taken every 
three or four hours. a, 
_ Musk Julep.—Rub half a drachm of musk. well 


water, each two ounces; of the volatile aromatic 
spirit, two drachms. ogee: | 
In the low state of nervous fevers, hiccuping, 


table-spoonsful of this julep may be taken every 


Saline Julep.—-Dissolve two drachms of aati 
oP ; Pa ties — 


‘ 


ONE A 
oY J 15 Fag 
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_ tartar in three ounces of fresh lemon juice, strainea; 
when the effervescence is over, add of mint-water, 
_ and common-water, each two ounces; of simple sy- 
_ rup, one ounce. 
» This removes sickness at the stomach, relieves 
* vomiting, promotes perspiration, and may be of some 
» Service in fevers, especially of the inflammatory kind. 
Vomiting Julep.—Dissolve four grains of emetic — 
» tartar in eight ounces of water, anJ add to it half an 
ounce of the syrup of clove J uly-flowers. 
_ In the beginning of fevers, where there is no topi- 
cal inflammation, this julep may be given in the dose 
of one table-spoonful every quarter of an hour till it 
‘operates. Antimonial vomits serve not only to eva- 
 cuate the contents of the stomach, but likewise vo 
promote the different excretions. Hence they are _ 
found in fevers to have nearly the same effectsas _ 
Dr. James's Powder. “ie 


MIXTURES. 
A Mixtare differs from a julep in this respect» 
that it receives into its composition not only salts, — 
xtracts, and other substances dissoluble in water, 
ut also earths, powders, and sucn suostances as can- 
“not be dissolved. A mixture is seldom either an 
elegant or agreeable medicine. It is nevertheles 


des, there are medicines which act. better 
han in any other form. 
_ Astringent Mixture.—Take simple cinnamon- 
nd commen water, of each three ounces ; spiri u 
nameon-water, an ounce and a half; Japonic con 
ion, half an ounce. Mix them. SMe 
In dysenteries which are not of long standi 
the necessary evacuations, a spoonful or tw 
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of this mixture may -betaken every four hours, m-_ 
terposing every second or third day a dose of rhu- 
barb. — AERA MENS 

The Astringent Mixture, which 1 have lately made_ 
use of with great success, is prepared thus: 

; Take powder of bole with opium, two drachms; 
cinnamon-water and penny-royal water, of each three 
ounces; spirituous cinnamon-water, six drachms ; 
simple syrup, one ounce. Mix them, and take a 

__ table-spoonful four or five times a-day. ty 

Diuretic ~Mixture-—Take of mint-water, “five 

ounces ; vinegar of squills, six drachms; sweet spirit 
of nitre, half an ounce; syrup of ginger, an ounce 

and a half. Mix them. | 
{n obstructions of the urinary passages, two spoons- 
ful of this mixture may be taken twice or thrice 
a-day. way: 
Re hace Absorbent Mixture.—Rub one drachm: of — 
magnesia alba in a mortar with ten or twelve grains 

: of the best Turkey rhubarb, and add to them three - 

_ ounces of common water; simple cinnamon-water — 

and syrup of sugar, of each one ounce. ei 

As most diseases of infants are accompanied with 
accidities, this mixture may either be given witha. 
view to correct these, or to open the body. A table- 

- spoonful may be taken for a dose, and repeated three — 

_ times a-day. To a very young child, half a spoonf 

will be ‘sufficient. 's Joa 

_ When the mixture is intended to: purge, the’ 

‘may either be increased, or the quantity of rhu 

, doubled et ~ 2 int 

_ _ ‘This is one of the most generally useful medicii 

for children with which I am acquainted. 

Satine Mixture.—Dissolve a drachm of 

_ tartar in four ounces of boiling water;. 

_ ld, drop into it spirit of vitriol till the 


« 
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ceases; then add, of peppermint-water, two ounces ; 

- simple syrup, one ounce. <i 

_ Where fresh lemons cannot be had, this mixture _ 
_ Inay occasionally supply the place of the saline julep. 

__, Squall Mixtwre-—Take of simple cinnamon-water, 

' five ounces ; vinegar of squills, one ounce ; syrup of 
-Mmarsh-mallows, an ounce andahalf, Mix them, 

' This mixture, by promoting expectoration and the 
secretion of urine, proves serviceable in asthmatic 


» and dropsical habits. A table-spoonful of it may be 
taken frequently. 


OINTMENTS, LINIMENTS, AND CERATES, 


_ Notwithstanding the extravagant encomiums which 
_ have been bestowed on different preparations of thig 
kind, with regard to their efficacy in the cure of 
‘wounds, sores, &c, it is beyond a doubt, that the most 
‘proper application to a green wound is dry lint. But 
though ointments do not heal wounds and sores, yet. 
they serve to defend taem from the external air, and 


to retain such substances as may be necessary for 
* ; 


Seo. ee 


Fellow Basilicum Ointment.—Take of yellow Ww 
white resin, and frankinsence, each a quarter of | 
pound; meltthem together over a gentle fire; the Sh 
idd of hog’s lard prepared, one pound. Strain bee 
intment while warm. oe 
Employed for cleansing and healing wounds a 
Ts. A ae 
Ointment of Calamine. (Turner’s Cerate. J— 
live oil, a pint and a half; white wax, and ¢c 
» stone levigated, of each half a pound. Le 
nine stone, reduced into a fine powder, be 


¥ bE : 


a better consistence, if two or three drachms of. 
_ phor be rubbed up with a little oil, and inti 


“prepared, of each two ounces. "Rub the car 


very tender. 


- flies, finely powdered, in six ounces 0 


~ eae | 
“A Pe "ivsa ve 
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+ 
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bhed with some part of the oil, ‘and afterwar ds 
added to the rest of the oil and wax previously melted 
together, continually stirring them till quite cold. 

An exceedingly good application in burns, and 
excoriations from whatever cause. 

Emollient Ointment.—Take of palm oil, two 
pounds; olive oil, a pint and a half; yellow. wax, 
half a pound; Venice turpentine, a quarter of a 
pound. Melt the wax in the oils over a gentle. fire; 3 
then mix in the turpentine, and strain the ointment, 

This supplies the place of Althea Ointment. tr 
may be used for anointing inflamed parts, &e. . 

Eye Ointment.—Take of hog’s lard prepared, fous 
ounces; white wax, two drachms; tutty prepare 
one ounce; melt the wax with the lard over a gen 
fire, and then sprinkle in the tutty, continually s 
ring them till the ointment is cold. 

This preparation will be more efficacious, ae 


pies with it. . 
Another—Take of Camphor, and calamin 
Aegsted each six drachms; verdegrise, we 
pared, two drachms; hog’s lard, and mutton 


well with the powder; afterwards mix in the 
and suet, continuing the triture till they be Be 
united. 
This ointment has been long in esteem fo 
eases of the eyes. It ought, however, 
with caution, when the eyes are much inf me 


Y 


Issue Ointment.—Mix half an. ounc 


cum ointment. 
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_. Tits omtment is chiefly intended for dressing bliss 
‘ters; in order to keep them open during pleasure, — wets 
Ointment of Lead.—Take of olive oil, half a pint; 
_ white wax, two ounces: sugar of lead, three drachms, _ 
"Let the sugar of lead, reduced into a fine powder, 
- be rubbed up with some part of the oil, and after- 
wards added to the other ingredients, previously 
Melted together, continwally stirring them till quite 
scold, - Bigs) 

__ This cooling and gently astringent ointment may 
be used in all cases where the intention is to dry and 


Mercurial Ointment —Take of quicksilver, two 
bunces ; hog’s lard, three Ounces; mutton suet,one 
) Rub the quicksilver with an ounce of the 


_ The principal intention of this ointment is to con: 
rey mercury into the body by being rubbed upon ae 


_ Ointment of Sulphur.—Take of hog’s lard -pr - 
ved, four ounces; flowers of sulphur, an ounce 
nd a half; erude sal ammoniac, two drachni ; 
ence of lemon, ten or twelve drops. Make them 
into an ointment. nants 

_ This ointment, rubbed upon the parts affected, 
generally cure the itch. lt is both the safest 


nguentum citrinum, 

1alf; flour of brimstone and pow 
of each an ounce; hog’s la 
S$; essence of lemon, or oil of thym 
to thirty drops, to correct the offensiven 
Make them into an ointment, 
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ation, where, on account of the lar geness of the sur 
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1 have not only known many ordinary affections | 
of the skin cured by this ointment, but even some of) 
a very malignant nature, and approaching to leprosy. | 


White Ointment.—Take of olive-oil, one pint; 


white wax and spermaceti, of each three ounces.—=| 


Melt them with a gentle heat, and keep them con-| 


stantly and briskly stirring together, till quite cold. | 


1f two drachms of camphor, previously rubbed| 
with a small quantity of oil, be added to the above, | 
it will make the White Camphorated Ointment. 
Liniment for Burns.—Take equal parts of Flo-| 
rence oil, or of fresh drawn linseed oil, and lime-| 


water, shake thein well together in a wide-mouthed| 


bottle, so as to form a liniment. 

This is found to be an exceedingly proper appli- 
cation for recent scalds or burns. It may either be 
spread upon a cloth, or the parts affected may be 
anointed with it twice or thrice a-day, us 

White Liniment. —This is made i in the same ma 4 


being left out. 
This liniment may be applied in. cases of excort 


face, the ointments with lead or calamine might 
improper. ‘ 

Liniment for the Piles.—Take of emollient 01 
ment, two ounces ; liquid laudanum, half an our 
Mix these ingredients with the yolk of an eg 
work them well together. 

Volatile Liniment. —Take of Florence oil, ane 


_ spirits of hartshorn, half an ounce. Sh 
together. 


This liniment, made with equal parts of t 
_and.oil; will be more efficacious, where | 
skin is able ‘to bear it. 
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Wry quinsey, a piece of flannel moistened with this 
Jiniment, and applied to the throat, to be renewed 


emedies ; and that it seldom fails, after bleeding, 
either to lessen or carry off the complaint. The 


stinate rheumatism, and in some other cases accom. 
panied with extreme pain and tension of the parts 
K 


PILLS. 
_ Medicines which Operate in a small dose, ana 


Whose disagreeable taste or smell makes it necessary 
that they should be concealed from the palate, or 
Ror commodiously exhibited in this form. No me- 
dicine, however, that is intended to operate quickly, 
ought to be made into pills, as they often lie for a 
considerable time on the stomach before they are 
dissolved, so as to produce any effect. 

__As the ingredients which enter the composition of 
pills are generally so contrived, that one pill of an Re 
ordinary size may contain about five grains of the 
ompound, in “mentioning the dose we shall only 


specify the number of pills to be taken: as one, two, 
ree, &c. 
Composing Pil.—Take of purified opium, ten ia 
rains; Castile soap, halfadrachm. Beat them to-' 
ether, end form the whole into twenty pills, nae 
Riven. 2 quieting draught will not sit upon the’ 2 
Einach, one, two, or three of these pills may be’ A 
n as occasion requires. yt ee 
_ Deobstruent pies ake salt of steel; soccotrine’ 
4 


om. pare SP yr er en Teas 
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aloes ; myrrh in powder; of each a drachm. Make 
into forty pills, of which two are to be taken evening 
and morning. 

I have found these pills of excellent service in 
obstauctions of the menses. The late Dr. Watkin- 
son made it his dying request, that I would insert this 
prescription in the ‘“ Domestic Medicine,’* which 
he said would be immortal, and that “ his soul 
panted for immortality.” 

Fetid Pill—Take of asafcetida, half an ounce} 
simple syrup, as much as is necessary to form it into 

ills. 
, In hysteric complaints, four or five pills, of an 
ordinary size, may be taken twice or thrice a-day. 
They may likewise be of service to persons ati 
with the asthma. 

When it is necessary to keep the body open, a 
proper quantity of rhubarb, aloes, or jalap, my 0c- 
casionally be added to the above mass. 

Hemlock Pill.—Take any quantity. of the extract 
of hemlock, and adding to it about a fifth part its 
weight of the powder of the dried leaves, oa it 
into pills of the ordinary size. f 

The extract of hemlock may be taken frvetal one 
_ grain to several drachms in the day, The best me- 
thod, however, of using these pills, is to begin with 
one or two, and to increase the dose gradually, as 
far as the patient can bear them, without. 
markable degree of stupor or giddiness. 

Mercurial Pill.—Take of purified quicksil a 
honey, each half an ounce. Rub them together 
a mortar, till the globules of mercury are pe 
extinguished; then add, of Castile 
drachms ; “powdered liquorice, or cramb © 
sufficient quantity to give the mass a pi 

Bains for pills, tg 


© 
a) " 
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Ps When stronger mercurial pilis are wanted, # a 
‘quantity of quicksilver may be doubled. 
, rhe dose of these pills is different, according to 
the intention with which they are given. As an 
‘ulterative, two or three may be taken daily. To raise 
a salivation, four or five will be necessary. 
_ Equal parts of the above pill and powdered rhu. 
barb, made into a mass, with a sufficient quantity 
4 se i syrup, will make a Murcurial Purging 
ill. . 
© Murcurial Sublimate Pill_—Dissolve fifteen grains 
of the corrosive sublimate of mercury in two drachuis 
of the saturated solution of crude sal ammoniae, and 
make it into a paste, in a glass mortar, with a suiii- 
ient quantity of the crumb of bread. This must be 
ormed into one hundred and twenty pills. 
’ For the venereal disease, four of these pills may 
le taken twice a-day, as an alterative, three, and for 


forms, two. “4 
_This pill, which is the most agreeable form of ex- a 
ibiting the ‘sublimate, has been found efficacious, ae 


ot only in curing the venereal disease, but also in 

illing and expelling worms, after other powerful — 
lecicines had failed, 7 
Plumme:’s kill—Take of calomel, or sweet mer- ~ : 
try, and precisi‘ated sulphur of antimony, each = 
ree drachms; extract of liquorice, two drachms. 
ub the sulphur and mercury well together: after. _ 
wds add the extract, and wiih a sufficient quantity = 
the mucilage of gum-arabic, make them into ie 


s pill has been found a powerful, yet safe, al- ad rs 
e in obstivate cutaneous disorders 3; and has 


Two or three pills. of an ordinary size may 


3¥ 
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‘pe taken night and morning, the patient keeping 
moderately warm, and drinking after each dose a 
draught of decoction of the woods, or of sarsaparilla, 
Purging. Pills:—Take of soccotrine aloes, and 
Castile soap, each two drachms; of simple syrup, a 
sufficient quantity to make them into pills. | 
Four or five of these pills will generally prove a 
sufficient purge. For keeping the body gently open, 
one may be taken night and morning. They are 
reckoned both deobstruent and stomachic, and will 
be found to answer all the purposes of Dr. Ander- 
son’s pills, the principal ingredient of which is aloes. 
Where aloetic purges are improper, the following 
pills may be used :— al 
Take extract of jalap, and vitriolated tartar, o! 
each two drachms; syrup of ginger, as much as will 
make them of a proper consistence for pills. To be 
taken in the same quantity as the above. Pe 
Purgative Pill.—Take powder of soccotrine aloes. 
one drachm; of gum sagapene in powder, half « 
drachm; of gamboge, and gum arabie, in powder 


each, one scruple; essential oil of camo: ile, tex 
drops; syrup of buckthorn, a sufficient quantity : 
beat the whole into a mass, and divide into thirty: 
two pills. ¢ 
This pill was contrived by that eminent phy 
the late Dr. George Fordyce. It is an © 
purgative, where the bowels are torpid, as m 
lytic affections. One or two may be taken al 
time. A. P. B. it ob 
Pill for the Bile—Take gum pill and colo 
pill, each adrachm. Beat them togethe 
the mass into thirty pills 
In bilious and nervous patients, w 
. cessary to keep the body gently op 
these pills answer the purpose ext 


Bl 


a 
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"generally give one over-night, and another next 
morning, once or twice a-week. But the dose must 
_ be regulated by the effect. 
| Pill for the Jaundice.—Take of Castile soap, sor- 
cotrine aloes, and rhubarb, of each one drachm. 
Make them into pills, with a sufficient quantity of 
“syrup or mucilage. 
_ These pills, as their title expresses, are chiefly in- 
“‘ended for the jaundice, which, with the assistance 
“of proper diet, they will often cure. Five or six of 
them may be taken twice a-day, more or less, as is 
“hecessary to keep the body open. It will be proper, 
vhowever, during their use, to interpose now and then 
-# vomit of ipecacuanha or tartar emetic. 
_, Stomachic Pill—Take extract of gentian, . two 
‘drachms; powdered rhubarb, and vitriolated tartar, 
of each one drachm; oil of mint, thirty drops ; 
simple syrup, a sufficient quantity. Ae 
'_ Three or four of these pills may be taken twice a- 
day, for mvigorating the stomach, and keeping the. 
body gently open. 
_ Squill Pills—Take powder of dried squills, a 
drachm and a half; gum ammoniac, and cardamcn 


j 


seeds, in powder, of each three drachms; simple 


syrup, a sufficient quantity. 


In droysical and asthmatic complaints, two or 
three of these pills may be taken twice a-day,or 


Oftener, if the stomach will bear them. : 
| Strengthening Pills.—Take soft extract of the bark, 


and salt of steel, each a drachm. Make into pills. 


_ Ina disorders arising from excessive debility, or ree 


axation of the solids, as the chlorosis or green sick- 


ae two of these pills may be taken three times 
| day. : ye 
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a PLASTER. 

Plasters ought to be of a diferent consistence, ace 
cording to the purposes for which they are intended. 
Such as are to be applied to the breasts or stomach, | 
ought to be soft and yielding ; while those designed 
for the limbs should be firm and adhesive. It has) 
been supposed, that plasters might be impregnated 
with the virtues of different vegetables, by boiling the’ 
recent vegetable with the oil employed for the coms 
position of the plaster; but this treatment does not 
communicate to the oils any valuable qualities. The 
calces of lead boiled with oils unite with them into a) 
plaster of a proper consistence, which makes tl 
basis of several other plasters. In boiling th 
compositions, a quantity of hot water must be add 
from time to time to prevent the plaster from burt 
or growing black. ‘This, however, should be di 
with care, lest it cause the matter to explode. 

Common Plaster.—Take of common olive o 
pints; litharge, reduced to a fine powder, two pi 
anda half. Boil the litharge and oil together 
a gentle fire, continually stirring them, and ke 
always about half a gallon of water in the vi 
after they have boiled about three hours, a little 
the plaster may be taken out and put into cold water 
to try if it be of a proper consistence: when that 1s 
the case, the whole may be suffered to cool, and 
water well pressed out of it with the hands. 

This plaster is generally applied in slight ™ 
and excoriations of the skin. It keeps the 
and warm, und defends it from the air, whi 
‘that is necessary in such cases. Its prinet 
however, is to serve as a basis for other pla: 


Sica 


apound; of Burgundy pitch, a quarter of 
Melt them together. 


Anodyne Flaster.—Melt an ounce of adhesive 
_ plaster, and when it is cooling, mix with it a drachm 
of powdered opium, and the same quantity of cam- 
_phor, previously rubbed up with a little oil, 

. This plaster generally gives ease in acute pains, 
especially of the nervous kind. 

_ Blistering Plaster—Take of Venice turpentine, 
‘Six ounces; yellow wax, two ounces; Spanish flies 
in fine powder, three ounces; powdered mustard, 
‘One ounce. Melt the wax, and while it is warm, 
add to it the turpentine, taking care not to evaporate 
‘it by too much heat. After the turpentine and wax 
are sufficiently incorporated, sprinkle in the powders, 
continually stirring the mass till it be cold. 
_ Though this plaster is made in a variety of ways, 
One seldom meets with it of a proper consistence, 
When compounded with oils and other greasy sub. 
Btances, its effects are blunted, and it is apt to runs 
While pitch and rosin render it too hard and very 
convenient, 

_ When the blistering plaster is not at hand, its 
lace may be supplied by mixing with any soft 
intment a sufficient quantity of powdered flies; or 
'y forming them into a paste with flour and vinegar. 
_Blistering plasters prove highly disagreeable to 
any people, by occasioning stranguary. I have, 
nerefore, of late used a plaster, in which a smal] 
nantity of blistering salve has been wixed with the - 
urgundy pitch plaster. I lay it over the part 
tected, and suffer it to.remain as long as it will 
ick. The blistering plaster loses its effect in a 
Ww hours, whereas this will act for many days, or 


ight obstructions. : 
Gum Plaster.—Take of the common plaster, four 
‘ands; gum ammoniac and galbanum, strained, of 
ie ss 


om 
Bey! 
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fen weeks, and seldom fails to remove pain, or — 
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each half a pound. Melt them together, anu add, 
of Venice turpentine, six ounces. 

This plaster is used as a digestive, and likewise 
for discussing indolent tumours. 


Mercurial Plaster—Take of common plaster, one 
ound; of gum ammoniac, strained, half a pound. 
Melt t them together, and, when cooling, add eight 
ounces of quicksilver, previously extinguished 
triture, with three ounces of hog’s lard. 

This plaster is recommended in pains of the tiie 
arising from a venereal cause. Indurations of the 
glands, and other indolent tumours, are likewise 
found sometimes to yield to it. 


Stomach Plaster.—Take of gum plaster, half. a 
pound; camphorated oil, an ounce and a half; 
black pepper, or capsicum, where it can be had, one 
ounce. Melt the plaster, and mix with it the oil; 
then sprinkle in the pepper, previously reduced toa 
fine powder. 

An ounce or two of this plaster, spread upon ‘soft 
leather, and applied to the region of the stomach, 
will be of service in flatulencies arising from hyste- 
ric and hypochrondriac affections. A little of the 
expressed oil of mace, or a few drops of the essential 
vil i mint, may be rubbed upon it before it is ap- 
plie i 

This may supply the place of the Antichyetario 
Plaster, Bo) il ve ' 

Warn Plaster.—Take of gum plaster, one ounce 5 
blistering plaster, two drachms. Melt them toge- 
ther over a gentle fire, iy | 

This plaster is useful in the sciatica and ther 
fixed pains of the rheumatic kind: it. ought, i 
ever, to be worn for some time, and to be re snewe 
at least once a-week If this is found to blis the 
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part, which is sometimes the case, it must be made 
_ with a smaller proportion of the blistering plaster, 
Wax Plaster —Take of yellow wax, one pound ; 
white resin, half a pound ; mutton suet, three quar- 
_ ters of a pound. Melt them together. 
This is generally used instead of the Melilot 
Plaster. It is a proper application after blisters, 
and in other cases where a gentle digestive is ne- 
cessary. 


POULTICES., 


Through some oversight, this article was omitted 
in the earlier editions, though it relates to a class of 
medicines by no means unimportant. Poultices are 
often beneficial, even in the most simple form; but 
more so, when employed to retain more active me- 
dicines,—to keep them in contact with the skin,— 


and to fit it for their absorption. Every nurse 


knows how to make a poultice. 
__ Avery dangerous wound in the tendons of the 
thumb from a rusty nail, was relieved by applying 
to the whole hand and arm a large poultice, with 
an ounce of laudanum sprinkled over it, and to re- 
“new the poultice twice a-day. 


_ The Common Poultice answered in this case, but . 
one made of linseed flour, which is more easily pre. 
‘pared, and keeps moist longer than any other, ig 


preferable. 


A 


POWDERS. 


va 
4 


i This is one of the most simple forms in which me. 
dicine can be administered. Many medicinal sub. 


Stances, however, cannot be reduced into powder, 
ue 


Red 
me 
’ 
4. 


ind others are too disagreeable to be taken in this 
Gm. The lighter powders may be mixed in any 
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agreeable thin liquor, as tea or water-gruel. The 
more ponderous will require a more consistent ve 
hicle, as syrup, conserve, jelly, or honey. Gums, 
and other substances, which are difficult to powder, 
should be pounded along with the drier ones; but 
those which are too dry, especially aromatics, ought 
to be sprinkled during their pulverization with a few 
crops of any proper water. Aromatic powders are 
to be prepared only in small quantities at a time, and _ 
Kept in glass vessels closely stopped. Indeed, no 
powders ought to be exposed tothe air, or kept too - 
long, otherwise their virtues will be m great measure — 
destroyed. | 
Astringent Powder—Take of alum and Japan — 
earth, each two drachms. Pound them toget erie 
and divide the whole into ten or twelve doses, by 
In an immoderate flow of the menses, and othe# 
hemorrhages, one of these powders .may be taken 
every hour, or every half hour, if the discharge be 
violent. ae 
Powder of Bole.—Take of Bole armenic, or French 
bole, two ounces ; cinnamon, one ounce ; tormentil 
root and gum arabic, of each six drachms; long 
pepper, one drachm. Let all these ingredients b 
reduced into a powder. Bia 
This warm glutinous astringent powder is give 
in fluxes and other disorders, where medicines of tha 
class are necessary, in the dose of a scruple, or’h 
a drachm. 
If a drachm of opium be added, it will make th 
Powder of Bole wiih Opium, which is a medicine 
eonsidérable efficacy. It may be taken in the 
quantity as the former, but not above. tw: 
thrice a day. ' . 
Carminative Powder.—Take of coriande: 
half an ounce; ginger, one drachm; nutme ) 


ig cian sae ee Nie f a) ire er: san *F - a + 
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a drachm ; fine sugar, a drachm and a half. Reduce 
them into powder for twelve doses, 4a 
This powder is employed for expelling flatulencies 


_ arising from indigestion, particularly those to which — 
_ hysteric and hypochondriac persons are so liable. It 
_ may likewise be given in small quantities to children 
in their food, when troubled with gripes. 


Diuretic’ Powder. — Take of gum arabic, four 


ounces; purified nitre, one ounce. Pound them to- 


gether, and divide the whole inte twenty-four doses. 
During the first stage of the venereal disease, one 
ef ca2se cooling powders may be taken three times 


_a-day, with considerable advantage. 


Aromatic Opening Powder.——'T'ake the best Turkey 
rhubarb, cinnamon, and_ fine sugar, each two 
drachms. Let the ingredients be pounded, and 


afterwards mixed well together. 


When flatulency is accompanied with costiveness, — 
a tea-spoonful of this powder may be taken once or 


twice a-day, according to circumstrnces. 


_ Saline Laxative Powder.—Take of soluble tartar, i 
aud cream of tartar, each one drachm; perified 


aitre, half adrachm. Make them into a powder, 
_ in fevers and other inflammatory disorders, where 
it is necessary to keep the body gently open, one of 
these cooling laxative powders may betaken ina 
iittle gruel, and repeated occasionally. xa 


_ Steel Powder.—Take filings of steel, and loaf 


sugar, of each two ounces; ginger, two drachms, 

Pound them together. “Wt ee 

In cbstructions of the menses, and other cases 
where steel is proper, a tea spoonful of this powder > 
may be taken twice a-day, and washed down witha 
tle wine and water. ROR HAE lis 
Sudorific Powder.—Take purified nitre and vitriobs)) 7 
ed tartar, of each half an ounce; opium and Apeeo! me 


' 


it to he amount of two ounces in three days, and 


and resin of scammony, each ten grains; gum 
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cacuanha, of each one drachm. Mux the ingre- 
dients, and reduce them to a fine powder. 

This is generally known by the name of Dover’s 
Powder. it is a powerful sudorific. In obstinate 
rheumatisms, and other eases where it is necessary_ 
to excite a copious sweat, this powder may be admit 
nistered in the dose of a scruple or half a drachm- 
Some patients will require two scruples: It ough. 
to be accompanied with the plentiful use of some 
warm diluting liquor. 

Worm Powder.—Take of tin reduced into a fine 
powder, an ounce; AUthiops mineral, two drachms 
Mix them well together, and divide the whole into” 
six doses. 

One of these powders may be taken in a little sy- 
rup, honey, or treacle, twice a-day. After they have 
deen all used, the following anthelmintic purge may 
be proper. . 

Purging Worm Powders.—Take the powdered rhu- 
bard, a scruple; scammony and calomel, of each five’ 

rains. Rub them together in a mortar for one dose. 
For children, however, these doses must be mae 
according to their age. ‘ 


_ If the powder of tin be given alone, its anes ma 
be considerably increased. ‘The late*Dr. Alston gave 7 


says, when thus administered, that it proves an e 
gious anthelmintic. He purged his patients | 
before they took the powder and afterwards. 

Powder for the Tape Worm.—Early in the morni 
the patient is to take in any liqud two ort 
drachms, according to his age and constitution 
the root of the male fern reduced into a fine pow 
About two hours afterwards, he is to take of c lo 


 boge, six grains, These ingredients mus 
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powdered and given in a little syrup, honey, treacle, 
or any thing that is most agreeable to the patient, — 
He is then to walk gently about, now and then 
drinking a dish of weak green tea, till the worm is 
passed. If the powder of the fern produces nausea 
or sickness, it may be removed by sucking the juice 
of an orange or lemon. ; 
This medicine, which had been long kept a secret 
. abroad for the cure of the tape-worm, was some time 
ago purchased by the French king, and made public 
for the benefit of mankind. Not having had an op- 
_ portunity of trying it, I can say nothing from expe- 
rience: concerning its efficacy. It seems, however, 
from its ingredients, to be an active medicine, and 
ought to be taken with care. The dose here pre- 
cribed is sufficient for the strongest patient; it must, 
_ therefore, be reduced according to the age and con-~ 
stitution. 


SYRUPS. 


Syrups were some time ago looked upon as medi- 
eines of considerable value. They are at present, - 
however, regarded chiefly as vehicles for medicines 
of greater efficacy, and are used for sweetening 
draughts, juleps, or mixtures; and for reducing the 
lighter powders into boluses, pills, and electuaries. 
‘As all these purposes may be answered by the’ siz 
ple syrup alone, there is little occasion for any other; 
especially as they are seldom found but in a state of 


‘ 


fermentation ; and as the dose of any medicine given 


in this form is very uncertain. Persons who serve 
the public must keep whatever their customers call Mea 


for ; but, to the private practitioner, nine-tenths 0, 


_ he syrups usually kept in the shops are unnecessary. — 
_ Simple Syrup.—Is made by dissolving in waten 
her with or without heat, about doublethe weight 


of 4-- Fea 


stances in which their peculiar smeils and tastes tek 
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If twenty-five drops of laudanum be added to ax 
ounce of the simple syrup, it will supply the place of 


diacodium, or the syrup of poppies, and will be found’ 


a more safe and certain medicine. 

The lubricating virtues of the syrup of marshmal- 
lows may likewise be supplied, by adding to the 
common syrup a sufficient quantity of mucilage of 
gum arabic. 

Those who choose to preserve the juice of lemons 
in form of a syrup, may dissolve in it, by the heat of 


a warm bath, nearly double its weight of fine sugar, 


The juice ought to be previously strained, and suf 
fered to stand till it settles. ’ 
The syrup of ginger is sometimes of use as a warm 
vehicle for giving medicine to persons afflicted with » 
flatulency. It may be made by infusing two ounces’ 
of bruised ginger in two pints of boiling water for 
“wenty four hours. After the liquor has been strained, 6 
and has stood to settle for.some time, it may be 
poured off, and a little more than double its weight — 
of fine powdered sugar dissolved in it. es: 


TINCTURES, ELIXIRS, &c. te tae 


Rectified spirit is the direct menstruum of the — 
resins and essential oils of vegetables, and totally CKe 
tracts these active principles from sundry substances, _ 
which yield them to water, either not at all, or only — 
in pare a 

It dissolves likewise those parts of animal sub- _ 


side. Hence the tinctures prepared with reetifi 
spirits form an useful and elegant class of medi 
possessing many of the most essential vit 
simples, without being clogged with the 

useless parts. bah lr | 
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Water, however, being the proper menstraum of 
' the gummy, saline, and saccharine paris of medical 
_ substances, it will be necessary, in the preparation of 
several tinctures, to make use of aweak spirit, ora 
composition of rectified spirit and water. 
Aromatic Tincture.—Infase two ounces of Jamaica 
| Pepper in two pints of brandy, witnout heat. for a 
| few days; then strain off the tincture. 
Pa is simple tincture will sufficiently answer all 
e intentions of the more costly preparations of this 
| Kind. Itis rather too hot to be taken by itself; but 
is Very proper for mixing with such medicines as 
ight otherwise prove too cold for the stomach. 
Compound Tincture of ihe Bark—Take of Pera 


Vian bark, two ounces; Seville crange-peel and cin- 


powdered and the other ingredients bruised; then 
infuse the whole in a pint and a half of brendy, for 
five or six days, in a close vessel ; strain 
off the tincture. 
The dose is fram one drachm to three or four, 
severy fifth or sixth hour. It mzy be given in any 
Suitable liquor, and oceasionaily sharpened with = 
few drops of the spirits of vitriol. 
This tincture is not only beneficial in ; it 
fevers, but also in the slow, nervous, and putrid 
‘Kinds, especially towards their decli P 
Volatile Fetid Tincture.—Infuse two ounces of + 
assafetida in one pint of volatile aromatic spiri for fe 
eight days, in a close bottle, frequently ing igs 
then strain the tincture. ae ie 
_ This medicine is beneficial in hysterie di : 
especially when attended with lowness of spirits, and 
faintings. A tea-spoonful of it be taken na 
glass of wine, or a cup of penny-ro tea. 
) Volatile Tincture of Gum Guaiacum.—Take of gum 
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guaiacum, four ounces; volatile aromatic spint, a. 
pint. Infuse without heat, in a vessel well stopped, 
for a few days; then strain off the tincture. 

In rheumatic complaints, a tea-spoonful of this _ 
tincture may be taken in a cup of the infusion of | 
water trefoil, twice or thrice a-day. 

Tincture of Black Hellebore—Infuse two ounces 
of the roots of black hellebore, bruised, in a pint of 
proof spirit, for seven or eight days ; then filter the 
tincture through paper. A scruple of cochineal may 
be infused along with the roots, to give the tincture 
a colour. 

In obstructions of the menses, a tea-spoonful of 
jhis tincture may be taken in a cup of camomile or 
penny-royal tea twice a-day. 


Astringent Tincture.—Digest two ounces of gum 
kino, in a pint and a half of brandy, for eight days; 
afterwards strain it for use. ths 

This tincture, though not generally known, is a 
good astringent medicine. With this view, an_ 
sunce, or more, of it may be taken three or four times 
a-day. we 
Tincture of Myrrh and Aloes.—Take of gum myrrh, 
an ounce and a half; hepatic aloes, one ounce. Let 
them be reduced to a powder, and infused in two 
pints of rectified spirits, for six days, in a gentle 
heat; then strain the tincture. . a ys . 

This is principally used by surgeons for cleansing 
foul ulcers, and restraining the progress of gangrenes. 
It is also, by some, recommended as a proper appli- 
cation to green wounds ; te hee 

Tincture of Opium ( Liquid Laudanum. )—Take of 
crude opium, two ounces; spirituous aromatic water, 
and mountain wine, of each ten ounces. ‘Dissolve 
the opium, sliced, in the wine, with a gentle heat, 
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frequently stirring it; afterwards add the spirit, and 
strain off the tincture. Pu 
As twenty-five drops of this tincture contain about 
a grain of opium, the common dose may be from 
twenty to thirty drops. 
Sacred Tincture, or Tincture of Hiera Picra.— 
Take of succotrine aloes in powder, one ounce; Vir- 
ginian snake-root and ginger, of each two drachms. 
Infuse in a pint of mountain wine, and half a pint of - 
brandy, for a week, frequently shaking the bottle; 
then strain off the tincture. 
, This is a safe and useful purge for persons of a 
languid and phlegmatic habit ; but it is thought to 
have better effects, taken in small doses as a laxative. - 
__ The dose, as a purge, is from one to two ounces. _ $3 


Compound Tincture of Senna.—Take of senna, one 
ounce ; jalap, coriander-seeds, and cream of tartar, 
of each half an ounce. Infuse them in a pintanda 
half of French brandy for a week; then strain the  _ 
tincture, and add to it four ounces of fine sugar. me 
_ This is an agreeable purge, and answers all the © 
purposes of the Elixir Salutis, and of Daffy’s Elixir. 
The dose is from one to two or three ounces. _ ere 
~ Tincture of Spanish Flies.—Take of Spanish flies, 
reduced to a fine powder, two ounces ; spirit of wine, 
one pint. Infuse for two or three days; then strain 
off the tincture. o 
_ This is intended as an acrid sttmulant for externak 
use. Parts affected with the palsy, or chronic rheu- 
Mmatism, may be frequently rubbed with it = Diack 
Tincture of the Balsam of Tolu.—-Take of the hake iy 
sain of Tolu, an ounce and a half 3 rectified spirits of 
Wine, a pint. Infuse in a gentle heat until the bal. 
jain _is dissolved ; then strain the tincture. | 
This tincture possesses all the virtues of the bal 
- In coughs and orl complaints of the breast, — 
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a tea-spoonful or two of it nay be taken én a ort of 
ioaf-sugar. But the best way of using it is in syrup. 

An ounce of the tincture properly mixed with two 
pounds of simple syrup, will make what is commonly 
callea the Balsamic Syrup. : 
Tincture of Rhubarb.—Take of rhubarb, two ounces 

and a half; lesser cardamom-seeds, half an ounce ; 
brandy, two pints. Digest for a week, and strain the 
tincture. . 

‘ Those who choose to have a vinous tincture of 
rhubarb, may infuse the above ingredients in a bottle 

of Lisbon wine, adding to it about two ounces of 

proof spirits. me 
Ifhalf an ounce of gentian root, and a drachm of 
Virginian snake root, be added to the above ingres 
dients, it will make the bitter tincture of rhubarb. 

All these tinctures are designed as stomachics and 
corroborants as well as purgatives. In weakness of 

the stomach, indigestion, laxity of the intestines, 
fluxes, colicky and such like complaints, they are 
frequently of great service. The dose is from half 

a spoonful to three or four spoonsful or more, accord- 
..-._Ing to the circumstances of the patient, and the pure 
~~ poses it is intended to answer. aes be 
The Tonic Tincture-—Mix two ounces of the com- 

_ pound tincture of Peruvian bark with the like quan- 

tity of the volatile tincture of Valerian; and of this 

. mixture, a tea-spoonful in a glass of wine or water is 
to be taken three or four times a-day. onc 

[ have long made use of this tincture for the relief 

of those peculiar affections of the stomach and bowels, 
such as indigestion, &c. which generally accompany 
nervous diseases. I do not say that the tincture w 
cure those complaints, nor do I know of any: 
cine that will; but where a complete cure cal 
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rationally expected, relief is certainly a very desir- 
able object. oni 
__ Paregoric Elixir-—Take of flowers of benzion, 
half an ounce; opium, two drachms. Infuse in one 
_ pound of the volatile aromatic spirit, for four or five 
i days, frequently shaking the bottle; afterwards strain 
_ the elixir. 

__ This is an agreeable and safe way of administering 
opium. It eases pain, allays tickling coughs, re- 
' lieves difficult breathing, and is useful in many dis- 
orders of children, particularly the hooping-cough. 
_ The dose to an adult is from fifty to a hundred drops. 
- Sacred Elixir —Take of rhubarb, cut small, ten 
_dtachms ; succotrine aloes, in powder, six drachms; 
‘tesser cardamom seeds, half an ounce; French 
brandy, two pints. Infuse for two or three days, and ~ >» 
then strain the elixir. | p84) a 
_- This useful stomachic purge may be taken from he 3 
one ounce to an ounce and a half. ASS 
_» Stomachic Elixir.—Take of gentian root, two oun- 
‘tes; Curassoa oranges, one ounce; Virginian snakes 
‘Yoot, half an ounce. Let the ingredients be bruised, 
nd infused for three or four days in two pints of 
'rench brandy ; afterwards strain out the elixir. ge 
-This is an excellent stomach bitter. In flatulen- 
ges, indigestion, want of appetite, and such like com- 
plaints, a small glass of it may be taken twice a-day, 
Tt likewise relieves the gout in the stomach, when 
taken in a large dose. Sa 
__ Acid Elizir of Vitriol—Take of the aromatic tine 
ture, one pint; oil of vitriol, three ounces. Mix thena i205 
dually, and after the feces have subsided, filter 
elixir through paper, in a glass funnel. eg 

his is one of the best medicines which I kno 
teric and hypochondriac patients, afflicted with ; 
cies arising from relaxation or debility of the — 
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stomach and intestines. It will succeed where tne 
most celebrated stomachic bitters have no effect. The 
dose is from ten to forty drops, in a glass of wine or 
water, or a cup of any bitter infusion, twice or three 
times a-day. It should be taken when the stomach. 
is most empty. € 
Camphorated Spirit of Wine-—Dissolve an ounce 
of camphor in a pint of rectified spirits. ° 
This solution is chiefly employed as an embro- 
cation in bruises, palsies, the chronic rheumatism, 
and for preventing gangrenes. The above quantity - 
of camphor, dissolved in half a pound of, the volatile 
aromatic spirit, makes Ward’s Essence. a 
Spirit of Mindererus. (Solution of acetated Am- 
monia.) ‘Take of volatile sal-ammoniac, any quan. 
tity. Pour on it gradually distilled vinegar, till the 
effervescence ceases. oe tae 
This medicine is useful in promoting a discharge 
both by the skin and urinary passage. It is also 
good external application in strains and bruises. 
When intended to raise a sweat, half an ounce of it~ 
in a cup of warm gruel may be given to the patient 


in bed every hour till it has the desired effect. itis - 


VINEGARS. _ ES a 
_ Vinegar is an acid produced from vinious — 
liquors by a second fermentation. It is an useful — 
medicine both in inflamatory and putrid disorders. 
Its effects are, to cool the blood, quench thirst, 
counteract a tendency to putrefaction, and allay 
inordinate motions of the system. It likewise pro- — 
motes the natural secretions, and in some cases 
Pxcites a copious sweat, where the warm medicives, ad 
falled, alexipharmic, tend rather to prevent that — 
salutary evacuation . aed © / oe 


Vinegar is also advantageously employed in 
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burns and secalds; by keeping the parts constantly 
wet with it, by means of linen rags. “ In severe 
burns and scalds,” observes Mr. Cleghorn, “ which 
have recently happened, and which are attended 
with large blisters, excoriations or loss of substance, 
the vinegar must be constantly applied till the heat 
and pain nearly cease, which will happen in from 
two to eight hours, according as the injury is more 
or less severe. The scores must then be covered 
with rags or cloths well wetted, which, as often as 
they dry, or any sensation of pain or heat returns, 
must. be wetted afresh with the vinegar, for two, 
three or four hours. ‘ 
Weakness, faintings, vomitings, and other hysterie | 
affections, are often relieved by vinegar applied to ; 
the mouth and nose, or received into the stomach, 
It is of excellent use also in correcting many 
“poisonous substances, when taken into the stomach; __ 
and in promoting their expulsion, by the different 
emunctories, when received into the blood. ~ 
_ Vinegar is not only an useful medicine, but 
serves likewise to extract, in tolerable perfection, 
the virtues of several other medicinal substances, 
Most of the odoriferous flowers impart to it their = 
fragrance, together with a beautiful purplish orred = 
‘colour. It also assists or coincides with the intention 
“of squills, garlic, gum ammoniac, and several other 
valuable medicines. sees 
~ These effects, however, are not to be expected — 
from every thing that is sold under the name of 
‘Vinegar, but from such as is sound and well pre-— 
pared. 3 iam 
The best vinegars are those prepared from French - 
“wines. 2 
_ It is necessary for some purposes that the vinegar 
he distilled; but as this operation requires a particu 


Jar chemical apparatus, we shal! not insert it, > 
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Vinegar of Litharge.—Take of Litharge, half a 
pound; strong vinegar, twe pints. Infuse them 
together in a moderate heat for three days, fre- 
quently shaking the vessel; then filter the liquor 
for use. 

‘This medicine is little used, from a general notion 
of its being dangerous. There is reason, however, 
to believe, that the preparations of lead with vinegar 
are possessed of some valuable properties, and that 
they may be used in many cases with safety and 
success. 

A preparation of a similar nature with the above 
has of late been extolled by Goulard, a French 
surgeon, as a safe and extensively useful medicine, 
which he calls the Extract of Saturn, and orders to” 
be made in the following manner :— 

Take of litharge, one pound: vinegar made of 
French wine, two pints. Put them together into a) 
glazed earthen pipkin, and let them boil, or. zathel™ 
simmer, for an hour, or an hour and a quarter, 
taking care to stir them all the while with a wooden’ 
spatula. After the whole has stood te settle, pour 
off the liquor which is upon the top into bottles for, 
use. 4 
With this extract Goulard makes his vegeto 
mineral water, which he recommends in a great 
variety of external disorders, as inflammations, 
burns, bruises, sprains, ulcers, &c. y 

He likewise plepares with it a number of oth er 
forms of medicine, as poultices, plasicrs, ointment, 
powders, &e. os 

Vinegar of Roses—Take of red roses, half if: 
pound; strong vinegar, half a gallon. Infuse 
close vessel for sever ral w eeks, in a gentle heat; 
then strain off the liquer. ‘wad 
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_ This is principally usc as an embrocation gor 
headachs, &e. 

Vinegar of Squills.—Take of dried squills, two 

‘ounces; distilled vinegar, two pints. Infuse for ten 

days or a fortnight in a gentle degree of heat, after- 


wards strain off the liquor, and add to it about a - 


twelfth part of its quantity of proof spirits. 

This medicine has good effects in disorders of the 
breast, occasioned by a load of viscid phlegm. It is 
also of use in hydropic cases for promoting a dis- 
charge of urine. 

The dose is from two drachms to two ounces, ac- 
cording to the intention for which it is given. When 
intended to act as a vomit, the dose ought to be 
large. In other cases, it must not only be exhibited 
in small doses, but also mixed with cinuamon-water, 
or some other agreeable aromatic liquor, to prevent 
the nausea it might otherwise occasion. 


4 


WATERS BY INFUSION. &c, 


Lime Water.—Pour two gallons of water gradually 
upon a pound of fresh burnt quicklime; and when 
the ebullition ceases, stir them well together; then 
suffer the whole to stand at rest, that the lime may 


settle, and afterwards filter the liquor through paper, 


which is to be kept in vessels closely stopped. ‘The 


dime-water from calcined oyster-shells is preperedin 


the same manner. 


- Lime-water is principally used for the gravel; in 


which case, from a pint or two or more of it may be 
drank daily. Externally it is used for washing foul 


ulcers, and removing the itch, and other diseases of A 


the skin.. 


~ Compound Lime-Water.—Take shavings of guaia- 


eum wood, half a pound; liquorice-root, one ounce; 


sassafras bark, half an ounce ; coriander-seeds, — 


xe 


three drachms; simple lime-water, six pints. in me 
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_ cloths or dossils dipped in it must be applied%o he 


_ Stomach can bear it. It is generally ord 
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fuse without heat for two days, and then strain of 
the liquor. 

In the same manner may lime-water be impreg- 
nated with the virtues of the other vegetable sub- 
stances. Such impregnation not only renders the” 
water more agreeable to the palate, but also a more : 
efficacious medicine, especially in cutaneous dis- 
orders and foulness of the blood and juices. J 

It may be taken in the same quantity as the 
simple water. 4 

Sublimate Water.—Dissolve eight grains of the 
corrosive sublimate in a pint of cinnamon-water, _ 
If a stronger solution be wanted, a double or triple 
quantity of sublimate may be used. . 

The principal intention of this is-to cleanse fo t 
ulcers, and consume. proud flesh. B 

Styptic Water—Take of blue vitriol and alum, © 
each an ounce anda half; water, one pint. Boil 
them until the salts are dissolved, then filter the 
lipuor, and add to it a drachm of the oil of vitriol 

This water is used for stopping a bleeding at. 
nose, and other\ hemorrhages; for which purp 


part. 


A pint of it may be drank daily, or more 
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taken on an entpty stomach, yiz. four ounces morm- 
ing and evening, and the same qnantity about two 
hours after breakfast and dinner. a 
SIMPLE DISTILLED WATERS, . 

A great number of distilled waters were for- : 
merly kept in the shops, and are still retained in 
some dispensatories. But we consider them chiefly 
in the light of grateful diluents, suitable vehicles 
for medicines of greater efficacy, or for rendering 
disgustful ones more agreeable to the palate and 
stomach. We shall therefore insert only a few of 
those which are best adapted to these intentions. 

The management of a still being now generally 
understood, it is needless to spend time in giving 
_ directions for that purpose. 

Cinnamon Water.—Steep one pound of cinnamon 
bark, bruised, in a gallon and a half of water, and 
one pint of brandy, for two days; and then distill 
off one gallon. : bs 

This is an agreeable aromatic water, possessing in 
a high degree the fragrance and cordial virtues of | 

_ the spice, 
Pennyroyal Water—Take of pennyroyal leayes, 
_ dried, a pound and a half ; Water, from a gallon and — : 
a half to two gallons. Draw off by distillation one — 
gallon. i 
This water possesses, in a considerable degree, 
_ che smell, taste, and virtues of the plant. Itis given — 
in mixtures and juleps to hysteric patients, An — 
infusion of the herb in boiling water answers nearly 
_ the same purposes, ees HAM 
_ Peppermint Water.—This is made in the same 
manner as the preceding. ‘ Meh hot 
Spearmint Water.—This may also be preparcd in 
_the same way as the pennyroyal water. ena 
_ ‘This and the preceding are useful stomachic waters, 
-and will sometimes relieve vomiting, especially 
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_ liquor for two days, then distil off one gallon. 


as the stomach will bear it, three times a-d 
‘should occasion vomiting, it may be diluted. — 
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When it proceeds from indigestion, or cota vtecid 
phlegm. They are likewise useful in some colicky — 
complaints, the gout in the stomach, &c., particularly 
the peppermint-water.—An infusion of the fresh — 
plant is frequently found to have the same effects as 
the distilled water. 
Rose Water.—Take of roses, fresh gathered, six 
pounds; water, two gallons. Distil off one gallon, — 
This water is principally valued on account of its 
fine flavour. q 
_ Jamaica-pepper Water-—Take of Jamaica pepper, — 
half a pound; water, a gallon and a half. Distil — 
off one gallon. = 
This is a very elegant distilled water, and may in 
most cases supply the place of the more costly spice — 
waters, ‘i 


SPIRITUOUS DISTILLED WATERS, 
Spirituous Cinnamon Water.—Taxr of cinnamon — 
bark, one pound; proof spirit, and common wate 
of each one gallon. Steep the cinnamon in the 


Spirituous Jamaica-pepper Water.—Take of Jama 
pepper, half a pound; proof spirit, three gallons; 
water, two gallons Distil off three gallons ae 
_ This is a sufficiently agreeable cordial, and may 
supply the place of the Aromatic Water. a 
WHEYs, * han 
Alum Whey.—Boil two drachms of powdere 
alumin a pint of milk, till it is curdled ; 
strain out the whey. i 
This whey is benefical in an immoderate flo 


the menses, and in ‘a diabetes, or excessive 
charge of urine, _ . ms, 
The dose is two, three or four ounces, a 
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Mustard Whey.—Take milk and water, of each a 
pint; bruised mustard-seed, an ounce and a half 
Boil them together till the curd is perfectly separa- 
ted ; afterwards strain the whey through a cloth. 

This isthe most elegant, and by no means the 
least efficacious method of exhibiting mustard. It 
warms and invigorates the habit, and promotes the — 
different secretions, Hence, in the low state of ner- 
vous fevers, it will often supply the place of wine, 
It is also of use in the chronic rheumatism, palsy, 
dropsy, &c. The addition of a little sugar will ren- 
der it more agreeable. The dose is an ordinary tea- 
cupful four or five times a-day. 

Scorbutic Whey.—This whey is made by boiling 
half a pint of the scorbutic juices in a quart of cow’s 
milk, More benefit, however, is to be expected from 
eating the plants, than from their expressed juices. 

The scorbutic plants are, bitter oranges, brook- __ 
lime, garden scurvygrass, and water-cresses. A 
number of other wheys may be prepared nearly in 
the same manner, as orange-whey, cream-of-tartar- 
whey, &c. ‘These are cooling pleasant drinks in fe- : 
vers, and may be rendexed cordial, when necessary, _ 
by the addition of wine. ere. 


WINES. 


Tux effects of wine are, to raise the pulse, pro- 
mote perspiration, warm the habit, and exhilarate _ 
the spirits. The red wines, besides these effects,haye 
an astringent quality, by which they strengthen the 
_ tone of the stomachand intestines, and by thismeans __ 

prove serviceable in restraining immoderate secre- 

tions. The thin sharp wines have a different tend- ~ 
-ency. They pass off freely by the different emunc- 
tories, and gently open the body. The effects ofthe 
- fullbodied wines are however, much more durable 
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‘than those of the thinner. All sweet wines contain 
a glutinous substance, and do not pass off freely. 
Hence they will heat the body more than an equal 
quantity of any other wine, though it should con- 
tain fully as much spirit. From the obvious qualities 
of wine, it must appear to be an excellent cordial 
medicine. Indeed, to say the truth, itis worth all 
the rest put together. But to answer this character, 
it must be sound and good. No benefit is to be ex- 
pected from the common trash that is ofteu sold b 
the name of wine without possessing one drop of the 
juice of the grape. Perhaps no medicine is more 
rarely obtained genuine than wine. Wine is not only 
used as a medicine, but is also employed as a mens- 
truum for extractiug the virtues of other medicinal 
substances; for which it is not ill adapted, being a — 
compound of water, inflammable spirit, and acid; by 
which means it is enabled to act upon vegetable and 
unimal substances, and also to dissolve some bodies — 
_ of the metallic kind, so as to impregnate itself with A: 
_ their virtue, as steel, antimony, &c. ih 
_ Anthelmintic Winec—Take of rhubarb, half an 
ounce; worm-seed, an ounce. Bruise them, and 
infuse without heat in two pints of red Port wine for 
_ a few days, then strain off the wine. x 
As the stomachs of persons afflicted with worms 
are always debilitated, red wine alone will often prov 
serviceable. It must, however, have still bett 
effects when joined with bitter and purgative ing 
dients, as in the above form.—A glass of this wi 
_ may be taken twice or thrice a-day. eae 
Antimonial Wine.—Take glass of antimony, re« 
duced to a fine powder, half an ounce; Lisbo 
eightounces. Digest, without heat, for thre 
davs,now and then shaking the bottle; afterw 
ter the wine through paper. cs 
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The dose of this wine varies according to the in- 
tention. As an alterative and diaphoretiec, it may 
be taken from ten to fifty or sixty drops. In a large 
dose it generally proves cathartic, or excites vomiting. 

Biiter Wine.—Take of gentian-root, yellow rind of 
lemon-peel, fresh, cach one ounce; long pepper, two 
drachms; mountain wine, two pints. Infuse without 
heat for a week, and strain out the wine for use. 

In complaints arising from weakness of the stomach, 
or indigestion, a glass of this wine may be taken 
an hour before dinner and supper. — 

Ipecacuanha Wine.—Take of ipecacuanha, in pow- “a 
der, one ounce; mountain wine, a pint. Infusefor 
three or four days; then filter the tincture. et 

This is a safe vomit, and answers extremely well 


for such persons as cannot swallow the powder, or ‘o 
whose stomachs are too irritable to bear it. The — 
dose is from one ounce to an ounce and a half, 3 


Chalybeate, or Steel Wine.—Take filings of iron, 
two ounces; cinnamon and mace, of each two © 
drachms; Rhenish wine, two pints. Infuse for threa — 
or four weeks, frequently shaking the bottle; then — 
pass the wine through a filter. mK 

In obstruction of the menses, this preparation of 
iron may be taken, in the dose of half a wine-glass 
twice or thrice a-day. 

The medicine would probably be as good if made 

with Lisbon wine, sharpened with half an ounce of 
the cream of tartar, or a small quantity of the vi- 
triolic acid. ohh 

Stomach Wine.—Take of Peruvian bark, grossly 
powdered an ounce; cardamom seeds, and orange 
peel, bruised, ofeach two drachms. Infuse in a bot- — 

_ tle of white Port of Lisbon wine for five or six days HN 


- 


_ then strain off the wine. ; fer 
_ This wine is not only of service in debility of the 
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of fine wheaten flour, and four ounces of refined 
sugar; take sixty sweet almonds, and twenty-four 
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stomach and intestines, but may also be taken as a 
preventive, by persons liable to the intermittent fever, 
or who reside in places where this disease prevails. 
It will be of use likewise to those who recover slowly 
after fevers of any kind, as it assists digestion, and 
helps to restore the tone and vigour of the system. 
A glass of it may be taken two or three times 
a-day 
PREPARATION OF THE LICHEN ISLANDICUS. 
The lichen islandicus is a nutritious vegetable 
jelly, which promotes digestion by its slight bitter- 
ness, and at the same time sufficiently snpports the — 
strength, without stimulating the system; thus afford. — 
ing the powers of the constitution an opportunity of © 
subduing the diseased action of the lungs. To de-— 
rive any essential benefit from the use of this arti — 
cle, it must constitute the sole subsistence. Prepared 
according to the following directions, it is an agreea~ 
ble article of food:— ‘7 
Four ounces of the lichen, cut into small pieces, * 
are to be boiled in three pints of water, till the quans 
tity be reduced to two. To this add a tea-spoonful — 


—— a 


bitter ones, blanched; beat them into a paste with a_ 
small quantity of water, mingle this with the decoc- 
tion, and then strain through a linen cloth, previous- 
ly moistened with warm water. ‘By this process, a 
nutritious vegetable jelly is formed, which may b 
poured into moulds, or glasses, and eaten alone 0 
with milk. The aromatic flavour of the almond 
blends itself with, and completely conceals the 
culiar bitter of the lichen, and forms a very pa 
ble, easily-digested, and nutritive aliment. 


THE FOLLOWING 
LETTERS OF REFERENCE SERVE FOI 
ALL THE SKELETONS, 


A Os Frontis, or Bone of the Forehead F 
B Ossa Bregmatis ~oy 
C Os Temporum 
D Os Occipitis, or hack part of the he:d 
a The Mastiode Process. - 
E Os Jugale 
F The Upper Jaw = 
G The Lower Jaw 
H The Clevicula, or Collar Bone 
I The Sternum, or Breast Bone 

‘The seven Vertebre of the Neck 
L The twelve Vertebre of the Ribs 
M The five Vertebre of the Loins 
1 to 7 the seven tinue Ribs 
8 to 12 the five false Ribs 
N The Seapula, or Shoulder Blade 
b The Coracoide Process of the Scapula : 
e The Acromium of the Seapula , , 
d The Spine of the Scapula ae 
e The Base of the Scapula me 
O The Humerus, or Bone of the Arm a 
f The Head of the Humerus age aes 
g A Suleus, or Furrow, in which passes one of the Heads — ia 
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of the Biceps ; 


h The outer Protuberance of the Humerus; from which _ 
arise the Muscles that extend the Wrist and Fingers: 21 a9 

i The inner Protuberance; from which arise the Muscles 

_ — that bend the Wrist and Fingers mes) 

_ P The Radius and Q the Ulna, Bones of the Fore-arm ni 
k the Olecranon, or Tip of the Elhow UH 

R The Bones of the Carpus, or Wrist 

S The Bones of the Metacarpus, or Hand 
T Tne Bones of the Thumb 

U The Bones of the Fingers 

W Os Sacrum 

|X Os Coceygis 

Y Os lium 

1 The Spine of the Ilium 

Z Os Ischium . 

im The Obtuse Process of the Ischium 


a 
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A Os Pubis' 

B The Femur, or Thigh Bone 

n The Head of the Femur 

o The great Trochanter 

_ p The lesser Trochanter 

*q The Linea Aspera, or Spine of the Femur 

ry The inner Protuberance of the Femur 

s The outer Protuberance of the Femur 

@ The Patella, or Knee Pan 

D The Tibia, the largest Bone of the Leg 

E The Fibula | 

t The lower Appendix of the Fibula, or inner Angie | 

u The lower Appendix of the Fibula, or outer Ankle ; 

_ F The Os Calcis, or Bone of the Heel 

G The Tassus, or Iustep, composed of six Bones, besides 
the Os Calcis 

H Bones of the Metatarsus, or Foot 

- Bones of the Toes 
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In order to distinguish the different Layers of 

uscles in this Work, the following method is 
adopted :—the externa] Museles are referred to 
with figures ; and the Ninth Plate, which is the 
got View of the next Layer of Muscles, is referred 

with the Italic Alphabet. Plate X. the Back 
of the same Figure, with the Roman Alphabet, 
which is continued in Plate XI. representing the 
inner Layer of Muscles ; and the Front View of 
the inner Layer, Plate XII. is distinguished by 
Figures and 4 *. 


NAME, ORIGIN, INSERTION, AND USE OF THE 
MUSCLES, 


1. Sternohyoidecus arises from the sternum and clavicula, 
and is inserted into the base of the hyoides.{} 

2. Sterno-Mastoideus arises from the sternum, and part 
of the clavicula, and is inserted into the outer part of the 
mastoid process, : 

3. Trapezius arises from the hinder? part of the heaa, 
from the spines of the vertebrae of the neck, and the eight 
upper ones of the back; is inserted into the spine and 
| acromium of the scapula and the clavicula, 

4. Pectoralis arises from part of the clavieula, the 


__1. Draws the os hyoides downwards. The action of 
this muscle is hardly perceivable, 

ll Os hyoides is a small bone in the throat, never pre. 
Served in the artificial skeleton, 
| 2. Draws the head downwards and sideways, 
3. Moves the scapula upwards, backwards, and down. ' 
) wards. This muscle, passing over the seapula, contributes 
ory much to give a certain roundness which we see in 
jthat part, ; 
rd, nce the arm forwards, 

49 
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sternum and the six upper ribs; and is inserted by astrong 
spies e into the humerus, four fingers breadth below its 
ead. . 
5. Deltoides arising from part of the clavicula, from the 


acromium and spine of the scapula: it is composed of 


several lobes or parcels of flesh, which all join in one 
tendon, and are inserted into the humerus, four fingers 
breadth below its head. 

6. Biceps hath two heads; one arising from the upper 
edge of the head of the scapula, the other from the pro- 
cesses coracoides of the scapula; both distinetly a 
with their union about the middle of the arm, in Fig IX, 
and make one belly, which is inserted by a strong round 
tendon into the tuberocity at the upper end of the radius, 

7. Brachialis wternus is partly covered by the biceps, 
and is marked with two figures. It arises from the middle 
and internal part of the humerus; and is inserted into 
the upper and fore part of the ulna. 

8. Triceps Extensor Cubitt is wile rss of the brachizeus 
externus, the musculus longus, and the musculus brevis. 
These three joined make one tendon, which covers the 
elbow, and is inserted into the hind part of the olecranon. 


9. Anconeus ariseth from the back part of the outer pro- 


tuberance of the humerus, and is inserted into the ulna, 
four fingers breath below the olecranon. 

10. Pronator rotundus rises from the inner protuberance 
of the humerus, where those bending the wrist and fingers 
arise; and descends obliquely to its insertion, a little a- 
bove the middle of the radius. 

ll. Supinaior Radii longus ariseth a little above the 
outer protuberance of the humerus, and is inserted into 
the lower part of the radius. 

12. Flexor Carpt radialis hath its rise from the inner 


protuberance of the humerus, and upper part of the ulna, © 


and is inserted into the first bone of the metacarpus, that 
sustains the fore finger. 


5. Raises the arm, and assists in every motion, except 
that of depressing it. 

6, 7, and 8, bends the fore-arm. 

9. Helps to extend the arm, 

10. Turns the palm of the hand downwards. 

11, Turns the palm upward. 

12. Bends the wrist. 


ar 
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13, Flexor Carp ulnaris aviseth from the inner pro- 
tuberance of the humerus, and is inserted into the inner 
little bone of the wrist. 

14. Pulmaris rises with the former, and passing by a 
slender tendon to the palm of the hand, expands itself, 
and is inserted into the bones of the metacarpus, and the 
first bones of the fingers. 

15. Perforatus and Perforans, The first rises from the 
inner protuberance of the humerus and the radius, and is 
divided into four tendons, which are inserted into the se- 
cond bone of the fingers. Just above their insertion they 
are perforated, to give passage to the tendons of the pere 
forans, which arises from the upper part of the ulna, 
and is divided into four tendons, that pass through the 
former, and are inserted into the third bones of the 
fingers, 

16. Extensor Carpi radialis ariseth from the outer pro- 
tuberance of the humerus and is inserted into the bones 
of the metacarpus, which sustain the fore and middle 
fingers. 

17, Extensor, Carpi ulnaris. rises from the same place 
with the former, and is inserted into the bones of the me- 
tacarpus, which sustain the little finger. 

18. Extensor Pollicis rises from behind the middle part 
of the radius and ulna, and passes over the tendon of the 
extensor radialis and is inserted by two or three tendons 
into the bones of the thumb, : 

19. Extensor Digetorum ariseth from the outer protu- 
berance of the humerus, and from the hinder part of the 
radius andulna. At the wrist it is divided into three 
tendons, which are inserted into the bones of the three 
first fingers, 

20. Hatensor minimt Digiti, ariseth from the outer 
protuberances of the humerus, and from the upper part 
DSM Dee est 3 eal eel ee BE EP 

13, Bends the wrist and little finger. 

14. Helps the hand to grasp any thing. 

N.B. The muscles of the fore-arm are never marked 
strong. but when the hand grasps something hard, 

15. They bend the fingers. 

16 and 17. Extends the wrist. 

18, Extends the thumb. 

19. Extends the fingers. 

20, Extends the little finger, 
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of the ulna, and is inserted into the third bone of*the 
little finger. 
21. Serratus major anticus. aviseth from the six lower 


true ribs, and from the first. and sometimes second © 


false ribs, by so many distinct portions, resembling the 
teeth of a saw, and is inserted into the base of the sea- 
pula. A part of this muscle is only seen, the rest being 
covered by the pectoralis. 

22. Obliques descendens. ariscth from the two last 


true ribs, and the five false, by five or six digitations; ~ 


the four uppermost lie between the teeth of the serratus. 
It descends obliquely by a broad and thin tendon; and 
passing under the rectus, is inserted all along the linea 
alba, to the upper and fore part of the spine of the ilium, 
and to the fore part of the os pubis. 

23. Rectus. rises from the sternum, and two last true 
ribs, and is inserted into the os pubis. 

24, Latissimus Dorst. arises from the hind part of the 
spine of the ilium, the upper spine of the os sacrum, from 
all the spines of the vertebra of the loins, and from the 
seven lower ones of the back. It passes by the lower 
angle of the scapula, to which some of its fibres are fixed, 
and joining with the teres major, is inserted into the 
humerus, three fingers below its head. 

25. Teres major. ariseth from the lower angle of the 
Scapula, and is inserted with the former. k 


26. Infraspinatus. rises from the cavity below the 


spine of the.scapula, and filling that cavity, is inserted 
into the humerus, a little below its head. 


21, Draws the scapula forwards and downwards, it : 


assists in.respiration, in-extraordinary difficulties, When 
the scapula is. drawn upwards, and hackwards by the 
trapezius, this muscle being so fixed, raises the ribs. 

22. Assists in expiration. 4 

23. Raises the body when lying on the back, aud sus- 
tains it when bent back. It has three or four bands which 
divide it, and make it appear like several museles. They 
are not always alike, the third being in some higher, 
others even with the navel, and in some hodies below it. 

24. Helps to draw the arm down, and obliquely back- 
wafd: it is so thin at its origin, that the muscles under i 
u.ay be seen, but at itseinsertion is fleshy. 

25. Helps to draw the arm downwards and backwards, 

26, Draws the arm downwards and back wards, ; 
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27. Splentue. ariseth from the three lower vertebre of 
the neck, and five upper ones of the back, and is inserted 
above the mastoid process. 

28. Sacrolumbalis. ariseth from the upper part of the 
os sacrum, and back part of the spine of the iltum, and is 
inserted into the back part of the ribs, near their root. 

29. Longissimus Dorst, rises from the same origin as 
the former, and is inserted partly into the processes of the 
vertebre of the back, and partly into-the ribs, 

30. Gluteus major. arises from the external surface of 
the ilium and ischium, from the os coccygisand ossacrum, 
and is inserted into the thigh bone, a hand’s breadth below 
the great trochanter, 

31. Glutceus medius. rises from the external surface of 
the ilium and ischium, and is inserted into the great 
trochanter. 

32. Triceps. hath three heads; two of them arise from 
near the articulation of the os pubis, the other from the 
tubercle of the ischium, and are inserted all along the 
spine of the femur, 

33. Membranosus ariseth from the upper and fore part 
of the spine of the ilium: its fleshy part terminates at the 
great trochanter, where its membranous begins, and 
Spreading over the muscles of the thigh, passes to its in- 
sertion on the upper part of the tibia. 

34, Sartorius. rises with the former, and descendin 
obliquely over the thigh, is inserted into the inner an 
upper part of the tibia. 


a ee 


27. Draws the head backwards and sideways, 

28. and 29. These muscles keep the body erect, bend 
it backwards, and sustain it when bent forwards; and 
when the act only on one side, they draw the body side- 
ways. 

Although the three last-mentioned muscles are entirely 
covered by the trapezius and the lattisimus dorsi, their 
shape and action may be plainly seen as shown in the 
small figure, by the side of Figure VII. 

30. Extends the thigh. 

31. Helps to extend the thigh. 

32. Pulls the thigh inward. s 

33. Draws the leg and thigh outwards. d 

34, Crosses the legs in the manner taylors sits: from 
whence its name, 
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35, Grracilis rises near the articulation of the os pubis, 
and is inserted into the upper and inner part of the tibia, 

36. Biceps Femoris has two heads; one rising from 
the tuberosity of the ischium, the other from the linea 
aspera of the thigh bone: they both join, and are inserted 
by one tendon into the upper part of the fibula. 

37, Seminervosus axistth from the hinder protuberance 
of the ischium, and is inserted into the inner part of the 
tibia, below its articulation with the fibula. 

38. Semimembranosus rises from the upper protuberance 
of the ischium, andis inserted into the upper and back 
part of the tibia. 

39, Rectus Femoris ariseth from the lower part of the 
spine of the ilium, and is inserted with the two following 
muscles, 

40. Vastus Externus ariseth from the great trochanter 
and external part of the femur, and is inserted with the 

41. Vastus internus, which ariseth from the lesser tro- 
chanter, and internal part of the femur. These three 
muscles make one strong tendon, just above the knee, and 
passes over the patelia, to which it adheres, and is insert- 
ed into the upper part of the tibia, 

42. Tabialis antieus ariseth from the upper and outer 
part of the tibia, and is inserted into the os cuneform and 
os metatarsi. 

43. Gastroonemius has two distinct fleshy originations 
from the hind part of the protuberance of the thigh bone. 
In its descent they are dilated into two fleshy bellies; the . 


i 


35. Helps to bend the leg, and assist in bringing it and 
the thigh inwards. 4 

36. Helps to bend the leg, and is employed in turning — 
the leg naif foot outward, when we sit down. 

37. Helps to bend tiie leg. 

38. Helps to bend the leg. 

These four last muscles generally act together, and 
make but one mass, which appear like one muscle, espe- _ 
cially about the middle of the thigh. 

39, 40, 41. These muscies extend the leg. Whena — 
figure stands on one leg, there appear above the knee 
certain swellings, which are made by the tendon of these — 
three muscles, and the skin. Assoonas the knee bends, © 
they disappear. 

42, Bends the foot. a 

43 and 44, These extend the foot. The action of these 


‘ 


A 
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innermost is thickest and largest; they, joining together, 
make a broad strong tendon, which joins with the ten- 
don, of the soleus, and is inserted with it.. 

44. Soleus arises from the upper and back part of the 
tibia and fibula, and increases to a fleshy belly, which 
lies under the former muscle, and terminating in a very 
strong tendon (by some called the cord of Achilles), and 
is inserted into the hinder part of the os calcis, 

45. Peroneus arises from the upper and outer part of 
he fibula, and passing under the channel of the outer 
nkle, is inserted into the outer bone of the metatarsus, 

46. Extensor Digetorum Pedis ariseth from the upper 
rart of the tibia, and is inserted into the bones of the toes, 


Fig. IX. 


a. Corrugator Supercilii arises fleshy from the inter- 
ial angular process of the os frontis, above the joining 
of the os nasi and nasal process of the superior maxil- 
ary bone; from thence it runs outwards, and a little 
ipwards. 

Inserted into the inner and inferior fleshy part of the 
occipito-frontalis muscle, where it joins with the orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum, and extends outwards as far as the 
middle of the superciliary ridge. 

b. Temporalis arises fleshy from a semicircular ridge of 
the lower and lateral part of the parietal bone from all the 
pars squamosa of the temporal bone, from the external 
angular process of the os frontis, from the temporal pro« 


a 
muscles is very necessary in walking, running, leaping, 
and standing on tip-toe; and those who walk or run much, 
or Ai heavy burdens, have these muscles larger than 
others. 

45. Draws the foot outwards. 

46. Extends the toes. 

a, Use. To draw the eyebrow of that side towards the 
other, and make it project over the inner canthus of the 
eye. When both act, they pull down the skin of the- 
forehead, and make it wrinkle, particularly between the 
eyebrows. 

b. To pull the lower jaw upwards, and press it against 


the upper: at the same time drawing. it a little backwards, 


» * 
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sess of the sphenoid bone and from an aponeurosis which 
coversit, From these different origins the fibres descend 
like radii towards the jugum, under which they pass; 
and are 

Inserted by a strong tendon into the upper part of the 
coronoid process of the lower jaw; in the duplicature of 
which tendon this process is enclosed as ina sheath, 
being continued down all its fore part to near the last 
dens molaris. 

c, Masseter arises by strong tendinous and fleshy fibres, 
which runs in different directions from the superior max. 
illary bone, where it joins the os male ; and from the in- 
terior part of the zygoma, its whole length, as far back 


as the tubercle before the socket for the condyle of the» 


lower jaw ; the externai filnes slanting backwards aad 
the internal forwards. 

Inserted into the angle of the lower jaw, and from that 
upwards near to the top of its ecoronoid process, 

d. Levator Anguli Oris, arises thin and fleshy, from 
the hollow of the superior maxillary bone, between the 
root of the socket of the first dens molaris, and the fora- 
men infra-orbitarium. 

Inserted into the angle of the mouth and under lip, 
where it joins with its antagonist, 

e. Buccinator, arises tendinous and fleshy, from the 


> 


lower jaw, as far back as the last dens molaris, and fore 


part of the root of the coronoid process : fleshy from the 
upper jaw, between the last dens molaris and pterygoid 


roeess of thesphenoid bone; from the extremity of which ~ 


it arises tendinous, being continued between both jaws to 

the constrictor pharyngis superior, with which it joins: 

from thence proceeding with straight fibres, and adhering» 
close to the membrane that lines the mouth, it is 

, Inserted into the angle of the mouth within the orbicu- 
aris oris, 


a ee as 7 
c. To pull the lower to the upper jaw, and by. means — 
ofits oblique decussation, a little forwards and back- $° 


wards, 


d. To draw the corner of the mouth upwards, and 


make that part of the cheek Opposite to the chin prom-= — 
nent, as in smiling, Liiet 

é. To draw the angle of the mouth backwards and out- 
wards, and contract its eavity, by pressing the cheek in- 
wards, by which the food is thrust between the teeth. , 
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J. Depressor Labit Inferioris, arises broad and fleshy, 
intermixed with fat from the inferior part of the lower 
jaw, next the chin; runs obliquely upwards, and is f 

Inserted into the edge of the under lip; extends along 
one half of the lip, and is lost in its red part. 

g. Levator Scapule, arises tendinous and fleshy from 
the transverse processes of the five superior vertebra of 
the neck, by as many distinct slips, which soon unite to 
form a muscle that runs downwards and outwards, 

Inserted fleshy into the superior angle of the scapula. 

h, Subclavius.” arises tendinous from the cartilage that 

. joins the first rib to the sternum. 

- Inserted, after becoming fleshy into the inferior part 
of the clavicle, which it occupies from within an inch or 
so of the sternum, as far outwards as to its connection by 
ligament with the corocoid process of the scapula. 

%. Pectoralis Minor. arises tendinous and fleshy from 
the upper edge of the third, fourth, and fifth ribs, near 
where the join with their cartilages, : 

Inserted, tendinons, into the coracoid process of the 
Scapula ; but soon grows fleshy and broad, 

k. Obliquus Ascendens. arises from the spine of the 
ilium, the whole length between the posterior and supe- 
rior anterior spinous process; from the os sacrum and the 
three undermost lumber vertebre, by a tendon common 
to it, and to the serratus posticus inferior muscle 3 from 
Poupart’s ligament, at the middle of which it sends off 
the beginning of the cremaster muscle ; and the sper- 
matic chord in the male, or round ligament of the womb; ~ 

passes under its thin edge, except a few detached fibres, 

Inserted into the cartilage ensiformis, into the cartilage 
of the seventh, and those of all the false ribs; but at the 
upper part it is extremely thin, resembling a cellular 
membrane, and only fleshy at the cartilage of the tenth 

_tib, Here its tendon divides into two layers ; the ante- 

“rior layer, with a great portion of the inferior part of the 


J. To pull the under lip, and the skin of the chin down=« 
wards, and a little outwards. , 

g. To pull the scapula upwards, and a little forwards, 

h. To pull the eavicie downwards and forwards. 

t. To bring the scapula forwards and downwards, or te - 
gaise the ribs upwards. 

&. To assist the obliquus descendens externus, 
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posterior layer, joins the tendon of the external oblique, 
and runs over the rectus, to be inserted into the whole 
length of the linea alba. The posterior layer joins the 
tendon of the transversalis muscle, as low as half way be- 
tween the umbicilius and os pubis: but below this place, 
only a few fibres of the posterior layer are seen, and the 
rest of it passes before te rectus muscle, and is inserted 
into the linea alba, so that the whole tendon of the ex- 
ternal oblique passes before the rectus muscle, with the 
anterior layer of the internal oblique muscle, and is in- 
serted into the linea alba, 

t. Pyramidalis arises along with the rectus; and run- 
ning upward within the same sheath is 

Inserted with an acute termination near half way be- 
tween the os pubis and umbilicus, into the linea alba and 
inner edge of the rectus muscle. It is frequently wanting 
on both sides, without any inconvenience. 

m:. Flexor Perforatus, arises tendinous and fleshy 
from the internal condyle of the os humeri; tendinous 
from the coronoid process of the ulna, near the edge of 
the cavity that receives the head of the radius: fleshy 
from the tubercle of the radius, and membranous and 
fleshy from the middle of the fore part of the radius, 
where the flexor pollicis lonus arises. Its fleshy belly 
sends off four round tendons before it passes under the 
ligament of the wrist. ~ 

Inserted into the anterior and upper part of the second 
bone of each finger, being near the extremity of the first 
bone, divided for the passage of the perforans. 

Ligamentum Annulare, \ 

n. lliacus Internus arises fleshy from the transverse 
proce of the last vertebra of the loins, from all the inner 

ip of the spine of the os ilium, from the edge of that be. 

tween its anterior superior spinous process and the aceta- 
bulum, and from most of the hollow parts of the ilium.— 
It joins with the psoas magnus (a muscle seated within 
the loins), where it begins to become tendinous; and is 

Inserted along with it. 

0. Cruralis, arises fleshy ‘from between the two 
fn St i 

1. Aids the inferior part of the rectus. 

m. To bend the second joint or phalanx of the fingers. 

”. To assist the psoas in bendine the thigh, and to 
bring it directly forwards, 

0, To assist in the extension of the leg. 
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trochanters of the os femoris ; but nearer the minor, and 
firmly adhering to most of the fore part of the os femoris, 
and connected to both vasti muscles. 

Inserted, tendinous, into the upper part of the patella, 
behind the rectus 


Fig. X. 


a. Complexus. arises from the transverse processcs of 
the seven superior vertebre of the baek, and four inferior 
of the neck, by as many distinct tendinous origins; in 
its ascent it gets a fleshy slip from the spinous process 
of the first vertebra of the back. From these different 
origins it runs upwards, and is every where intermixed 
with tendinous fibres ; it is 

Inserted, tendinous and fleshy, into the inferior edge 
of the protuberance in the middle of the os occipitis, and 
into a part of the curved line that runs forward from the 
protuberance. 

b. Splenius Capitis, arises tendinous from the four 
superior spinous processes of the vertebra of the back ; 
tendinous and fleshy, from the five inferior of the neck ; 
and adheres firmly to the ligamentum nuche. At the 
third vertebra of the neck, the splenii recede from each 
other, so that part of the complexus muscle is seen., 

Inserted by as many tendons into the five superior 
transverse processes of the vertebre of the neck; and 
tendinous and fleshy into the posterior part of the mas- 
toid process, and into the os occipitis, where it joins with 
the root of that process. 

c. Rhombotdeus.. 1, Rhomboideus major arises tendin- 
ous from thespinous processes of the five superior vertebrae 
of the back. 

Inserted into all the basis of the scapula below its Spine. 

2. Rhomboideus minor arises tendinous from the spi- 


a. To draw the head backwards, and to one side; ands 
when both act, to draw the head directly backwards. . 
b. To bring the head and upper vertebra of the neck 


backwards laterally ; and when both act, to pull the head | 


| directly backwards. . ' 

__ ¢. To draw the scapula‘ebliquely upwards, and directly 
inwards, 

2. To assist the former, 


~ 


‘o ; 


& 
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nous processes of the three inferior vertebra of the neck, 
and from the ligamentum nuche,- 

Inserted into the base of the scapula, opposite to its 
spine. 

T Supra-Spinatus arises fleshy from all that part of 
the base of the scapula that is above its spine: also from 
the spine and superior costa ; passes under the acromium, 
and adheres to the capsalar ligament of the os humeri. 

Inserted tendinous into that part of the large protube- 
rance on the head of the os humeri that is next the groove 
for lodging the tendon of the long head of the biceps. 

e. Serratus Posticus Infertor arises by a broad thin 
tendon, in common with that of the latissimus drosi, from 
the spinal processes of the inferior vertebre of the back, 
and from the three superior of the loins. 

Inserted into the lower edges of the four inferior ribs, 
at a little distance from their cartilages, by as many dis- 
tinct fleshy lips. 

f. Triceps Extensor Cubitt arises by three two heads, 
the first longus, pretty broad and tendinous, from the in- 
ferior costa of the scapula, near its cervix; the second 
head, called brevis, arises by an acute, tendinous, and 
fleshy beginning, from the back part of the os humeri, a 
little below its head, outwardly. The third, called bra- 
chialis externus, arises by an acute beginning from the 
back part of the os humeri. These three heads unite 
Jower than the insertion of the teres major, and covey 
the whole posterior part of the humerus, from which they 
receive addition in their descent. 

Inserted into the upper and external part of the pro- 
cess of the ulna, called olecranon, and partly into the 
condyles of the os humeri, adhering firmly to the liga- 
ment, i 

g. Gemini arises by two distinct origins ; the superior 
a ee ee ee 

a, To raise the arm upwards, and at the same time to 
pull the capsular ligament from between the bones, that 
it may not be pinched, ‘ as | 

e, To depress the ribs into which it is inserted. | % 

f. To extend the fore-arm, ie as alee i 

g. To roll the thigh outwards, and to preserve: the — 
tendon of the obturator internus from being hurt by the 
hardness of that part of the ischinm over which it passes 5 
also, to hinder it from starting out of its place while the 
muscle is in action, purge. ona 
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from the spinous process, and the inferior from the tube- 
rosity of the os ischium: also, from the posterior sacro- 
ischiatic ligament. They are both thitted By a tendinous 
and fleshy membrane, and form a purse for the tendon 
of the obdurator internus muscle. 

Inserted, tendinous and fleshy, into the cavity at the 
inner side of the root ofthe trochanter major, on each 
side of the tendon of the obdurator internus, to which 
they firmly adhere. . 

h, Quadratus Femoris arises tendinous and fleshy from 
the outside of the tuberosity of the os ischium; and run- 
hing transversely, is 

Inserted, fleshy, into a round ridge, continued from 
he root of the large trochanter to the root of fhe small 
me. 


Fig. XI. 


i. Trachelo-Mastoideus arises from the transverse pro- 
cesses of the three uppermost vertebre of the back, and 
from the five lowermost of the neck, where it is con- 
nected to the transveralis cervicis, by as many thin 
tendons, which unite into a belly, and run up under the 
splenius. 

Inserted into the middle of the posterior side of the 
mastoid process, by a thin tendon. 

k. Coraco.Brachialis arises tendinous and fleshy from 
the coracoid process of the scapula, adhering in its descent 
to the short head of the biceps. 

Inserted, tendinous, and fleshy, about the middle of 
the internal part of the os humeri, near the origin of the 
third head of the triceps, called brachialis externus, where 
it sends down a thin tendinous expansion to the internal 
condyle of the os hnmeri. 

1. Hatensor Radialis Brevior arises tendinous, from 
the external condoyle of the os humeri, and from the lig- 


- ament that connects the radius to it, and runs along the 


outside of the radius. 


k. To roll the thigh outwards, ‘3 

i. To assist the complexus ; out it pulls the head more 
to the side. 

k. To raise the arm upwards and forwards, 

1, To assist the last-mentioned muscle, 


” - 


w«< 
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Inserted by a round tendon into the upper and back 
part of the metacarpal bone that sustains the middle 

nger. 

m. Supinator Radii Brevis arises tendinous, from the 
external condyle of the os humeri; tendinous and fleshy, 
from the external and upper part of the ulna, and adheres 
firmly to the ligament that joins these two bones. 

Inserted into the head, neck, and tubercle of the radius, 
near the insertion of the biceps, and ridge, running from 
that downwards and outwards. 

n, Spinalis Dorst arises from the spinous processes of 
the two nppermost vertebre of the loins, and the three 
inferior of the back, by as many tendons. 

Inserted into the spinous processes of the nine upper- 
most vertebra of the back, except the first, by as many 
tendons. 

a. Gluteus. Minimus arises fleshy from a ridge that is 
contin ied from the superior anterior spinous process of 
the osilium, and from the middle of the dorsum of that 
bone, as far back as its great niche.—Inserted by a strong 
tendon into the fore and upper part of the trochanter 
major. 

4 Obduratur internus arises from more than one half 
of the internal circumference of the foramen thyroi- 
deum, formed by the os pubis and ischium ; its inside is 
covered by a portion of the levator ani, and appears to be 
divided into a number of fasciculi, which unite and form 
a roundish tendon, that.passes out of the pelvis, between 
the posterior sacro-ischiatic ligament and tuberosity of 
the os ischium, where it passes over the capsular ligament 
of the thigh bone; it is enclosed as in a sheath, by the 
gemini muscles.—Inserted by a round tendon in the large 
pit at the root of the trochanter major. 

q. Popliteus arises by a round tendon from the lower 


m. To roll the radius outwards, and so bring the hand 
supine. 

n. To erect and fix the vertebre, and to assist in rais- 
ing the spine. z 


o. To assistin pulling the thigh outwards and back- — 


wards ; and in rollingit. j 3: 
p. To roll the os femoris obliquely outwards.. 


q. To assist in bending the leg, and to prevent the — 


capsular ligament from~being pinched. After the leg. is 
bent, this muscle serves to roll it inwards, Tae 
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and back part of the external condyle of the os femoris, 
then runs over the ligament that involves the joint, firmly 
adhering to it, and part of the semilunar cartilage. As 
it runs over the joint, it becomes fleshy, and the fibres 
run obliquely inwards, being covered with a thin tendi- 
nous membrane.—Inserted broad, thin, and fleshy, into 
a ridge at the upper and internal edge of the tibia, a little 
below its head. 

r. Trbiaiis Posticus arises by a narrow fleshy begin- 
ning from the fore and upper part of the tibia, just un- 
der the process which joins it to the fibula, then passing 
through a perforation in the upper part of the interros- 
seous ligament, it continues its origin from the back part 
of the fibula, next the tibia, and from near one half of 
the upper part of the last-named bone; as also from the 
interrosseous ligament, the fibres running towards a mid- 
dle tendon, which sets off a round one that Passes ina 
groove behind the maleolus internus. 

Inserted, tendinous, into the upper and inner part of 
the os naviculare, being continued to the os cuneiforme 
internum and medium ; besides, it gives some tendinous 
filaments to the os calcis, os cuboides and to the-root of 
the metatarsal bone that sustains the middle toe. 

s. Flexor Longus Dig. Pedis arises by an acute tendon, 
which soon becomes fleshy, from the back part of the 
tibia, some way below its head, near the entry of the 
medullary artery ; which beginning, is continued down 
the inner edge of this bone, by short fleshy fibres, ending 
in its tendon: also, by tendinous and fleshy fibres, from 
the outer edge of the tibia; and between this double or- 
der of fibres the tibialis posticus muscle lies enclosed,— 
Having passed under two annular ligaments, it then 
passes through a sinuosity at the inside of the os calcis, 
and about the middle of the sole of the foot divides it into 
four tendons, which pass through the slits of the perfo- 
Tatus; and just before its division, it receives a consider- 
able tendon from that of the flexor pollicis longus. 

Inserted into the extremity of the last joint of the four 


lesser toes, ay : 
t. Flexor Pollicis Longus-arises by an acute, tendi- - 


_r. To extend the foot, and to turn the toes inwards, 
_s. To bend the last joint of this toe. 
t. To bend the last joint of the toes, 
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nous and fleshy beginning, from the posterior part of the | 
fibula, some way below its head, being continued down 
the same bone, almost to its inferior ext: emity, by a dou- 
ble order of oblique fleshy fibres; its tendon passes under 
an annular ligament at the inner ankle. 

Inserted into the last joint of the great toe, and gene- 
rally sends a small tendon to the os calcis, 


Fig. XII. 

1* Depressor Labit Sup. Alaeg. Nasi arises thin and 
fleshy from the os maxillare superius, immediately above 
the joining of the gums with the two dentes incisivi, and 
the dens caninus; from thence it runs yp under part of 
the levator labii superioris aleque nasi,—Inserted into | 
the upper lip and root of the ala nasi. 

2" Orbicularis Oris This muscle is ina great measure | 
formed by the muscles that move the lips; the fibres of | 
the suverior descending, those of the inferior ascending, 
and. discussating each other about the corner of the 
mouth, run along the lip to join those of the opposite 
side, so that the fleshy fibres appear to surround them > 
tike a mouth sphincter. | 

3* Sterno-Thyredeus arises fleshy from the whole 
edge of the uppermost bone of the-sternum internally, | 
opposite to the cartilage of the first rib, from which it | 
receives a small part ofits origin.—Inserted into the sur- 
face of the rough line, at the external part of the inferior 
edge of the thyroid cartilage. 

4* Scalenus Anticus arises frcm the fourth, fifth, and | 
e1xth transverse processes of the first vertebra of the neck | 
by as many tendons.—Inserted, tendinous and fleshy, 
into the upper side of the first rib, near its cartilage. 

5” Subscapularis arises fleshy from all the base of the | 


| 


1* To draw the upper lip and ala nasi downwards and | 
backwards. | 
2” To shut the mouth, by contracting and drawing both | 
lips together, aud to counteract all the muscles that assist | 
in forming it. iy 
3” To draw the larynx downwards. 
4* To bend the neck to one side ; or, when the neck ig 
fixed, to elevate the ribs, and to dilate the thorax. 4 
_5* To roll the humerus inwards, and to draw it to the 
side of the body ; and to prevent the capsular ligament. 
{;om being pinched. 


q 
4 
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seapulare internally, and from its superior and inferior 
€osta: being composed of a number of tendinous and 
fleshy fasciculi, which make prints on the bone, they all 
join together, fill up the hollow of the pay Pe and pass 
over the joint, adhering to the capsular ligament.—In- 
serted, tendinous, into the upper part of the internal 
protuberance at the head of the os humeri, 

6* Intercostales ext. & int arise from the inferior acute 
edge of each superior rib and run obliquely forwards 
the whole longth from the spine to near the joining o 
the ribs with their cartilages ; from which, to the ster- 
num, there is only a thin membrane covering the internal 
intercostals; which arise in the same manner as the ex« 
ternals but the begin at the sternum, and run obliquely 
backwards, ss far as the angle of the rib; and from that- 
te the spine they are wanting. —Inserted into the upper 

ituse edge of each inferior rib, as far back as the spine, 

to which the posterior portion is fixed. 

UV Tendinous Expansions, 

8° Transversalis Abdomints arises tendinous, but soon 

ecoming fleshy from the inner or back part of the cartil 
ges of the seven lower ribs, where some of its fibres’ are 
jontinued with those of the diaphragm and the intereostal 
muscle, by a broad thin tendon, connected to the trans 
verse processes of the last vertebrae of the hack and the 
four superior vertebre of the loins; fleshy from the 
whole spine of the os ilium internally, and from the tens — 
don of the external obliqne muscle, where it intermixes 
with some fibres of the internal oblique.—Inserted into 
the cartilago ensifurmis, and into the whole length of the 
Hinea alba, excepting its lowermost part, 


a 


6* By means of the intercostal muscles, the ribs are eqs! “ 


ually raised during inspiration Their fibres being oblique, — 
give them a greater power of bette te the ribs nearer 
exch other, than could be Bide 4 oy straight ones: 
but by the obliquity of the fibres they are almost brought 
contiguous; and as the fixed points of the ribs are befor 
and behind, if the external had been continued forwards ~ 
to tne sternum, and the internal backwards to the spine, 
it would have hindered their motion, which is great st? 
in the middle, though the obliquity of the ribs renders i¢ 
ss perceptible. . 

8° To support and compress the abdominal bowels¢ 
and it isso well adapted for the latter purpose, that it 
gaight be called the proper constrictor of the abdomen. 


he 


oF 
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9° Obdurator Externus arises fleshy from the lower 


part of the os pubis, and fore part of the inner crus of 
the ischium ; surrounds the foramen thyroideum; a num- 
ber of its fibres, arising from the membrane which fills 
up that foramen, are collected like rays towards a cene 
tre, and pass outwards around the root of the back part 
of the cervix of the os femoris —Inserted by a strong 


tendon, into the cavity at the inner and back part of the | 


root of the trochanter major, adhering in its course to the 
capsular ligament of the thizh bone. 

0* Adductores Femoris Under this appellation are coms 
prehended three distinct muscles. 

1 Adductor Longus Femoris arises by a pretty strong 
roundish tendon, from the upper and interior part of the 
os pubis, and ligament of its synchondrosis, or the inner 
side of the pectinalis.—Inserted, tendinous, near the 
middle of the posterior part of the linea aspera, being 
‘eontinued for some way down. 

2. Adductor Brevis Femoris arises tendinous from the 
os pubis, near its joining with the opposite os pubis, 
below and behind the former.—Inserted, tendinous and 
fleshy, into the inner and upper part of the linea aspersa, 
from a little below the trochanter miner, to the begin- 
ning of the insertion of the adductor longus, 

3. Adductor Magnus Femoris arises alittle lower down 
than the former, near the symphysis of the ossa pubis, 
tendinous and fleshy: from the tuberosity of the osis- 
chium, the fibres run outwards and downwards. —Inserted 
into almost the whole length of the linea aspera, into a 
ridge above the internal condyle of the os femoris, and 
by a roundish long tendon, into the upper part of that 
eondyle, a little above which the femoral artery takes a 
#pinal turn towards the ham, passing between this muscle 
und the bone. 

1l* Biceps Flexor Crurts arises by two distinct 


9° Torollthe thigh-bone obliquely outwards, and to 
prevent the capsular ligament from being pinched behind, 

10° These three muscles, or triceps, bring the thigh 
inwards and upwards, according to the different direc« 
tions of their ‘lures « and in some degree roll the thigh 
outwards, 

1i* To bend the leg.—N. B. This muscle forms what is 
@alled the outer hamstring. Between it and the inne 
the poplitical nerve, artery, and vein, are situated. 
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heads; the first, called longus, arises in common with the 


semitendinosus, from the upper and posterior part of the 
tuberosity of the os ischium. The second called brevis, 
arises from the linea aspera, a little below the terminae 
tion of the gluteus maximus, by a fleshy acute beginnin ; 
which soon grows broader as it descends to join wit 

the first head, a little above the external condyle of the 


‘os femoris.—Inserted by a Strong tendon into the upper 


part of the head of the fibula. 

12* Extensor Brevis Dig. Pedts arises fleshy and ten- 
dinous froin the fore and upper part of the os calcis, aud 
soon forms a fleshy belly, divisible into four portions, 
which gends off an equal number of tendons, that pass 
over the upper part of the foot, under the tendons of the 
former.—Inserted by four slender tendons into the ten- 
dinous expansion from the extensor longus, which covers 
the small toes, except the little one; also into the tendin- 
Ous expansion from the extensor pollicis that covers the 
upper part of the great toe, 

13" Yendo Tibialis Postict. The tibialis posticns arises 
by a narrow fleshy beginning, from the fore and u per 
part of the tibia, just under the process which joins it ta 
the fibula; then vassing through a perforation in the 
upper part of the interrosseous ligament, it continues its 
orizin from the back part of the fibula, next the tibi 
and from near one half of the upper part of the last-name 
bone; as also froin the interrosseous ligament the fibres 
Fuuning towards a middle tendon, which sends off a round 
one that passes in a groove behind the maleolus internus, 
—Inserted tendinous, into the upper and inner part of the 
os naviculate, being further continued to the os cuveis 


_ forme internum and medium; besides, it gives some - 


tendinous filaments to the os calcis, os cuboides, and 
to the root of the metatarsal bone that sustains the 
middle toe. 


12* To extend the toes, 
13" To extend the foot, and to turn the toes inwards, 
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